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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  473 


PLAFTPTG  OF  GUAYTTLS  AtD  OTtT3P  PJTBBER-BEARIFG  PLATTS  FOF  5?  ERCETTCY 
ATTD  DEFENSE  USES. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  plant,  or  contract  **or  the  planting  of, 
not  in  excess  of  75,000  acres  of  guayule  in  the  "estern  Hemisphere; 
to  establish  and  maintain  nrrseries  to  provide  seedlings  for  field 
plants;  to  purchase  necessary  equipment,  facilities,  and  land  for 
nurseries;  to  construct  or  operate,  or  contract  for  the  operation 
of  factories  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule  and  from 
chrysothamnus,  and  to  maintain  equipment  for  the  harvesting,  curing, 
transporting;,  and  complete  processing  of  guayule  and  chrysothamnus; 
and  to  carry  on  similar  operations  vdth  respect  to  other  rubber¬ 
bearing  plants. 
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Hearings:  Senate,  S.  2152. 

F.  R.  6262  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Anderson  and  was  refer¬ 
red  to  the  ITouse  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Print  of  the 
bill  as  introduced.  (Similar  bill). 

S.  2152  was  introduced  by  Senator  Downey  and  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  ’9 litary  Affairs.  Print  of  the 
bill  as  introduced.  (Similar  bill). 


Senate  Committee  reported  S.  2152  without  amendment.  S. 
Kept.  924.  Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

2152  was  recommitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs. 

.  R.  6299  was  introduced  by  r  ep.  Anderson  and  was  refer¬ 
red  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Print  of  the 
bill  as  introduced. 

Hearings:  Senate,  S.  2152. 

Senate  Committee  reported  S.  2152  with  an  amendment. 

S.  Dept.  935.  Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

Hearings!  House,  H.  p.  6299. 

Amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Danaher  to  3.  2152. 

5.  2152  was  debated  and  passed  the  Senate  with  amendments. 

6.  2152  was  referred  to  the  Nouse  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Print  of  the  bill  as  referred. 

Tfouse  Committee  reoorted  3.  2152  with  amendments.  House 
Neport  1685.  Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

House  Rules  Committee  reported  F.  R^s.  427  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  S.  21 S2.  lJouse  Pept.  1734.  Print  o^  +  be 
Resolution. 

S.  2152  was  debated  in  the  House  and  passed  as  reported. 

Senate  agreed  to  the  House  amendments. 

Vetoed.  Veto  message  of  the  President  of  the  U.  3. 

Senate  Document  182. 

3.  2282  was  introduced  by  Senator  Downey  and  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  I  i lit ary  Affairs.  Print  of 
the  bill  as  introduced. 


February  18,  1942 

Senate  Committee  reported  S.  2282  without  amendment. 
Senate  Report  109°.  Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

February  19,  1942 

S.  2282  was  debated  in  the  Senate  and  passed  as  reported. 

February  23,  1942 

S.  2282  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  A.rri cul¬ 
ture.  Print  of  the  bill  as  referred. 

February  27,  1942 

Worse  Committee  reported  S.  2282  without  amendment. 

House  Report  1839.  Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

February  28,  1942 

S.  2282  was  discussed  in  the  House  arc.  passed  as 
reported. 

March  5,  1742 

Approved.  Public  law  473. 
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STRATEGIC  ANI)  CRITICAL  MATERIALS 

[GUAYULE  RUBBER] 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1941 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington.  D.  G. 

The  committee  met  at  2 :  30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  the  committee 
room,  the  Capitol,  Senator  Austin  and  Senator  Robert  R.  Reynolds 
(chairman)  presiding,  to  consider  the  rubber  situation. 

(The  bill  S.  2152,  subsequently  introduced  by  Mr.  Downey  on 
December  22,  1941,  follows:) 

[S.  2152,  77th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  planting  of  forty-five  thousand  acres  of  guuyule  in  order  to 
make  available  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter 
called  the  “Secretary”)  is  authorized — 

(1)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  or  other  agreement  the  right  to  operate 
under  patents,  now  held  by  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company  or  any  of  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  relating  to  the  planting  of  guayule  or  the  extraction  of  rubber  therefrom, 
and  to  acquire  such  properties,  processes,  records,  and  data  as  are  necessary  to 
such  operation ; 

(2)  To  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting  of,  not  in  excess  of  forty-five  thousand 
acres  of  guayule  in  areas  in  the  United  States  where  the  best  growth  and  yields 
may  be  expected  in  order  to  maintain  a  nucleus  planting  of  guayule  to  serve  as  a 
domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  as  well  as  of  planting  material  for  use  in  further 
expanding  guayule  planting  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  the  United  States  for 
crude  rubber;  to  establish  and  maintain  nurseries  to  provide  seedlings  for  field 
plants ;  and  to  purchase  necessary  equipment  and  facilities ; 

(3)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other  agreement  rights  to  land  for  the 
purpose  of  making  plantings  of  guayule;  to  make  surveys,  directly  or  through 
appropriate  Government  agencies,  of  areas  in  the  United  States  where  guayule 
might  be  grown;  and  to  establish  and  maintain  records  indicating  areas  to  which 
guayule  cultivation  could  be  extended  for  emergency  production: 

(4)  To  construct,  operate,  or  contract  for  the  operation  of,  factories  for  the 
extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule ;  and  to  purchase,  operate,  and  maintain  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  harvesting,  storing,  transporting,  and  complete  processing  of  guayule ; 

(5)  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with  any  other  public  or 
private  agency,  designed  to  increase  the  yield  of  guayule  by  breeding  or  by  selec¬ 
tion,  and  to  improve  planting  methods ;  to  make  surveys  of  areas  suitable  for 
cultivating  guayule;  to  make  experimental  plantings;  and  to  conduct  agronomic 
tests ; 

(6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with  any  other  public  or 
private  agency,  to  determine  the  qualities  of  rubber  manufactured  from  guayule, 
and  to  determine  the  most  favorable  methods  of  compounding  and  using  guayule 
in  rubber  manufacturing  processes ; 

(7)  To  improve  methods  of  processing  guayule  and  to  obtain  and  hold  patents 
on  such  new  processes ;  and 

(8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed  from  guayule  and  to  use  funds  so 
obtained  in  replanting  and  maintaining  an  area  of  forty-five  thousand  acres  of 
guayule  inside  the  United  States. 
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Sec.  2.  ( a )  The  Secretary  may  appoint  such  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  subject  to  the  civil-service  laws,  and  the 
rates  of  compensation  of  such  employees  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  character  and  necessity  for  the  expendi¬ 
tures  under  this  Act  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed, 
and  paid,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  governing  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  such  determinations  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  all  other  officers  of  the  Government. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  at  all  times  maintain  complete  and  accurate  books  of 
account  and  shall  submit,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  January  1  of  each  year,  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  of  his  activities  under  this  Act.  The  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  shall  audit  the  financial  transactions  of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act 
once  each  year  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  report  to  Congress,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  may  deem 
advisable  :  Provided however,  That  such  report  shall  not  be  made  until  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  have  had  reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  the  report,  to  point  out 
errors  therein,  explain  any  criticism  contained  therein,  and  to  file  a  statement 
which  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Comptroller  General  with  his  report ; 

(d)  All  money  made  available  to  carry  out  this  Act  may  be  deposited  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  any  Federal  Reserve  bank,  or  in  any  bank 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  subject  to  withdrawal 
at  any  time 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  on  him 
by  this  Act  to  any  agency  or  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ; 

(f)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any  board,  commission,  independent 
establishment,  corporation,  or  executive  department  of  the  Government,  including 
any  field  service  thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  information,  services, 
facilities,  officers,  and  employees  thereof  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  or  transfer  to  such  other  agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
as  may  be  requested  by  him  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  Act  any  funds  made 
available  to  him  under  this  Act. 

Seo.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any  such  amounts  appropriated  and 
any  funds  received  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  remain  permanently 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  without  regard  to  auy  other  laws  concerning 
availability,  and  disposition  of  appropriated  funds  and  the  disposition  of  funds 
collected  by  officers  or  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Present:  Senators  Reynolds  (chairman),  Schwartz,  Downey, 
Chandler,  Kilgore,  Austin,  Bridges,  Gurney,  and  Lodge. 

Also  present :  Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jones,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Senator  Austin.  Senator  Reynolds  will  be  here  presently,  Senator 
Downey,  so  I  would  suggest  that  you  go  ahead. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Mason,  will  you  come  forward  and  testify? 

Senator  Austin.  Will  you  give  your  full  name  and  address, 
please  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  H.  MASON,  GENERAL  TIRE  &  RUBBER 

CO.  AKRON,  OHIO 

Mr.  Mason.  Wililam  H.  Mason,  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Senator  Downey.  Your  company,  of  course,  is  interested  in  the 
rubber  question  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Mason? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Downey.  Have  you,  either  yourself,  personally,  or  your 
company,  any  financial  or  direct  interest  in  this  guayule  rubber  in 
California? 

Mr.  Mason.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Downey.  Just  as  briefly  as  you  can,  Mr.  Mason,  I  would 
like  to  have  you  tell,  to  the  members  of  the  committee  and  to  the 
Secretary,  what  you  know  about  the  possibility  of  guayule  rubber. 

Mr.  M  ason.  William  O’Neill,  president  of  the  company  whom  I 
represent  here,  and  I  have  felt  that  guayule  was  the  quickest  way 
we  could  get  rubber - 

Senator  Austin  (interposing).  How  do  you  spell  that? 

Mr.  Mason.  G-u-a-y-u-l-e. 

Senator  Austin.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mason  (continuing).  I  will  explain  that  guayule  is  a  decidu¬ 
ous  shrub  brought  to  this  country  in  1912  and  is  found  growing  in 
Mexico,  wild.  It  was  found  previous  to  that  time,  and  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1912  it  was  brought  to  this  country.  There  are  several  hun¬ 
dred  varieties,  and  they  have  been  working  on  the  shrub  in  Salinas, 
Calif.  It  is  a  shrub  that  grows  in  that  section  of  the  country,  and, 
according  to  its  age,  its  content  of  rubber  increases,  beginning  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  and  continuing  on  with  an  increase  each  year. 

The  Salinas  area,  in  California,  has  been  growing  this  shrub  for  30 
years  and  they  now  have  some  7,000  acres  growing,  and  have  seed 
enough,  according  to  Dr.  W.  B.  McCallum,  head  of  the  rubber  plant- 
according  to  him  they  have  enough  seed  to  immediately  plant  110,000 
acres. 

Senator  Austin.  Who  are  “they”? 

Mr.  Mason.  The  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  which  is  a  company 
which  started  way  back  in- — I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  date,  but  they 
produce  guayule  rubber,  and  import  most  of  their  product  from  Mex¬ 
ico  and  sell  it  to  the  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  in  this  country,  at  the  rate 
of  about  100  tons  a  month. 

Now,  there  is  not  enough  grown  here  to  get  a  commercial  trade  on 
it,  and  the  reason  is  that,  in  normal  times,  it  is  not  practical,  inasmuch 
as  the  cost  of  growing  it  is  much  greater  than  that  of  tree  rubber. 

Senator  Austin.  Are  you  interested  in  this? 

Mr.  Mason.  Only  as  a  means  of  getting  rubber,  not  financially  or 
any  other  way.  In  no  way  do  we  have  an  interest  other  than  in  get¬ 
ting  the  rubber. 

Senator  Austin.  Have  you  a  contract  which  authorizes  you  to  com¬ 
mand  the  output  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  No,  sir ;  and  it  would  be  Mr.  O’Neill’s  suggestion,  in  that 
regard,  that  the  Government  handle  it.  We  do  not  have  any  possible 
interest  except  to  get  a  rubber  supply. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Mason,  will  you  continue  and  tell  the  chair¬ 
man  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  shrub  has  been  improved  in  rubber 
content  through  this  development  ? 

Mr.  M  ason.  Whether  there  is  cross-breeding,  or  whether  it  is 
through  the  selection  of  seed,  the  normal  rubber  content  of  the  product 
brought  in  now  is  about  12  percent,  and  guayule  growing  in  Salinas  is 
getting  as  high  as  23  percent,  and  Dr.  McCallum  told  me,  2  weeks  ago, 
that  he  got  as  high  as  30  percent  rubber  from  such  shrubs  as  these 
[indicating]. 

Senator  Austin.  You  say  that  is  30  percent  rubber  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Not  quite  30  percent  there ;  I  would  say  22  to  23  percent 
of  that  shrub  is  rubber,  but  lie  thinks  it  can  be  developed  to  a  point 
where  it  will  get  to  30  percent. 
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Senator  Downey.  What  about  the  climatic  conditions  under  which 
the  shrub  grows  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  The  shrub  is  grown,  or  can  be  grown — and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  will  bear  this  out — in  California,  Texas,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico,  and  they  believe  it  may  be  grown  in  other  States.  It 
demands  several  things:  one,  a  long  dry  spell  during  which  time  the 
rubber  content  increases.  They  have  tried  to  grow  it  in  such  States  as 
Georgia,  and  while  they  get  maybe  magnificent  plants,  nevertheless  it 
all  goes  to  foliage  and  does  not  have  a  high  rubber  content,  and  in  com¬ 
mercial  production,  what  is  necessary  is  the  heavy  rubber  content. 

Senator  Downey.  What  about  temperature  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  They  have  not  grown  it  any  place  where  the  temperature 
has  been  lower  than  5°.  In  the  Big  Bend  country  it  got  as  low  as  25° 
and  did  not  kill  the  plant,  but  whether  or  not  the  cold  would  kill  the 
plant  at  a  temperature  lower  than  that,  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  can  be 
grown,  as  has  been  seen,  where  it  does  not  get  lower  than  15°  or  20°. 

Senator  Downey.  It  seldom  goes  below  22°  at  Salinas,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Senator  Downey.  What  about  the  amount  of  land  adaptable  to  this 
plant  culture  around  Salinas,  is  there  an  unlimited  amount? 

Mr.  Mason.  In  California,  not  only  around  Salinas,  but  in  southern 
California  there  is  any  amount  of  land  which  seems  to  be  particularly 
suited  to  guayule. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Mason,  do  you  know  how  many  acres  are 
planted  down  there? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  understand  there  are  7,000  acres  planted.  That  was 
about  2  weeks  ago  and  I  did  not  see  them,  but  I  was  told  they  had  7,000 
acres. 

Senator  Downey.  That  is,  4  years  old? 

Mr.  Mason.  Most  of  them  were  4  years  old,  although  some  were 
planted  last  year,  and  are  just  1  year  old. 

Senator  Downey.  How  much  rubber,  per  acre,  would  you  expect  to 
be  yielded  from  shrubs  4  years  old  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  runs  2,000  and  2,500  pounds  per  acre,  at  4  years. 

Senator  Austin.  That  is,  taking  in  the  whole  shrub? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir;  everything  is  taken  except  the  foliage.  The 
plant  is  chopped  up  and  put  through  a  milling  process,  a  mill  which 
costs  about  $250,000  for  the  one  they  have  in  Salinas  now,  and  they  say 
it  can  be  duplicated  for  much  less  than  that. 

Senator  Downey.  Have  they  a  processing  mill? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  one  out  there  now. 

Senator  Downey.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  feasible  to  extract  the  rubber 
from  the  plant  at  the  end  of  1  year  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  am  not  a  qualified  expert  on  that,  but  Dr.  McCallum, 
who  has  studied  the  growing  of  guayule  plants  for  the  past  30  years, 
says  that  the  most  economical  way  to  produce  guayule  rubber  is  over  a 
period  of  4  or  5  years,  in  a  4-  or  5-year  cycle.  He  says,  however,  that 
there  is  a  rubber  content  of  around  6  percent  in  the  plant  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  which  could  be  taken  out,  just  as  at  the  end  of  4  or  5 
years,  but  he  believes  that  it  would  cost  more.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
David  Spence,  of  Stanford  University,  very  highly  regarded  as  a  rub¬ 
ber  chemist  and  who  was  head  of  Mr.  Baruch’s  Rubber  Research  De¬ 
partment  in  the  last  war,  under  the  Industrial  Board,  believes  that  the 
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cheapest  way  to  get  guayule  rubber  is  to  harvest  it  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year. 

Senator  Downey.  Do  you  know  what  reason  he  gives? 

Mi*.  Mason.  Because  you  can  plant  it  broadcast,  much  more  thickly 
than  otherwise,  and  he  maintains  that  you  can  get  a  thousand  pounds 
of  rubber  per  acre  by  planting  and  harvesting  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  5-year  cycle,  and  according  to  his  rea¬ 
soning,  that  would  give  you  5,000  pounds  per  acre  over  a  period  of  5 
years,  instead  of  the  2  to  21/2  thousand  pounds,  if  you  let  it  stand  for 
that  period  of  5  years. 

Senator  Downey.  Now,  Mr.  Mason,  when  is  this  shrub  planted, 
what  time  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Mason.  Well,  I  understand  that  it  can  be  planted  in  January, 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  winter  rains.  They  have  an  irriga¬ 
tion  system  that  is  used,  too,  so  that  it  could  be  planted  in  California 
at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Senator  Downey.  That  is  the  preferred  time? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  the  time  it  is  set  out,  ordinarily,  as  seed. 

Senator  Downey.  What  seeds  are  available  for  planting  of  a  big 
crop  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  The  entire  supply  is  in  the  hands  of  Intercontinental, 
and  they  said  that  they  had  seeds  for  45,000  acres,  according  to  the 
report  made  to  the  Tariff  Commission  in  September.  Since  that, 
time,  they  have  harvested  their  seed,  harvested  a  new  crop,  and  they 
have  now  seeds  for  110,000  acres,  according  to  Dr.  McCallum,  head  of 
the  company. 

Senator  Downey.  If  your  figures  are  correct,  if  110,000  acres  could 
be  planted  and  harvested  at  the  end  of  1  year,  you  could  expect  to  get 
55,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  If  Dr.  Spence’s  figures  are  right. 

Senator  Downey.  And  in  4  or  5  years,  you  could  get  twice  that  many 
tons? 

Mr.  Mason.  At  least  twice  that  much,  at  the  end  of  4  years. 

Senator  Downey.  Now,  if  these  seeds  were  planted  to  their  full 
amount  and  you  had  your  110,000  acres  of  the  shrub,  then  what  seeds 
could  be  yielded  by  that? 

Mr.  Mason.  A  ratio  of  10  to  1. 

Senator  Downey.  Ten  to  one? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Downey.  So,  with  your  basic  start  of  110,000  acres  planted, 
you  would  have  practically  unlimited  seeds? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Downey.  And  you  have  unlimited  land  available? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir;  as  to  the  land  there  is  any  amount  of  acreage 
that  could  be  used  for  it. 

Senator  Downey.  Under  this  planting  that  might  take  place  in 
January,  when  would  you  expect  to  harvest  your  seeds? 

Mr.  Mason.  You  could  harvest  within  8  months  after  the  original 
planting. 

Senator  Downey.  Then,  you  could  expect  to  harvest  the  seeds  in  8 
months  and  plant  them  the  following  January? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes;  and  in  8  months  you  should  have  a  big  supply 
of  rubber,  and  it  is,  of  course,  chemically  real  rubber.  The  tree 
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rubber,  of  course,  will  have  about  4  percent  resin,  and  guayule  has 
19  or  20  percent  resin  content,  and  in  the  old  days  there  was  the 
problem  of  getting  that  resin  out  as  there  was  no  use  for  it,  but  the 
expense  of  a  deresinator  was  so  great  it  was  not  feasible;  however, 
at  the  present  time  derisinating  is  such  a  simple  process  that  the  by¬ 
product  will  pay  for  it. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Mason,  can  you  tell  us  how  the  product 
compares  in  quality  with  crude  or  raw  rubber? 

Mr.  Mason.  The  best  information  we  have  on  that,  which  is  the 
same  information  the  Tariff  Commission  has,  is  that  it  will,  in  a  tire, 
say,  give  90  percent  of  the  wear  which  may  be  obtained  from  tires 
made  from  the  best  tree  rubber,  or,  a  second  grade  of  Hevea  rubber. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  do  you  spell  that  guayule? 

Mr.  Mason.  G-u-a-y-u-l-e. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Mason,  you  spoke  about  a  record  made  before 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Downey.  And  you  handed  me  such  a  report  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the 
“Report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  on  Rubber,  Possi¬ 
bilities  of  Producing  Rubber  in  the  United  States  and  Rubber  Con¬ 
servation,”  dated  Washington,  September  1941. 

Is  that  the  document  to  which  you  referred  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  this  docu¬ 
ment 

Senator  Austin.  Admitted. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Rubber — Possibilities  of  Producing  Rubber  in  the  United  States  and  Rubber 

Conservation 

INTRODUCTION 

For  many  years  this  country  has  been  dependent  almost  entirely  on  the  Far 
East  for  rubber.  Of  the  650,000  long  tons  of  crude  rubber  consumed  in  the 
United  States  in  1940',  approximately  97  percent  came  from  that  area.  United 
States  imports  of  crude  rubber,  chiefly  Hevea  rubber,  amounted  in  1940  to  818,000 
long  tons,  valued  at  $318,000,000.  Stocks  of  crude  rubber  in  the  United  States 
are  sufficient  to  operate  the  rubber-manufacturing  industry  for  only  about  8  months 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption. 

The  great  importance  of  rubber  in  our  civilian  national  economy  is  a  familiar 
fact.  Defense  preparations  require  large  quantities  of  rubber,  which  is  classified 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  as  a  strategic  material.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  rubber  consumed  in  the  United  States  goes  into  tires  and  inner  tubes, 
which  are  indispensable,  both  for  civilian  and  military  use.  Other  highly  impor¬ 
tant  uses  for  rubber  are  in  medical  and  surgical  articles,  water  hose,  electrical 
insulation,  and  gas  masks. 

If  a  shortage  of  shipping  or  other  causes  should  greatly  reduce  the  quantity 
of  rubber  obtainable  from  the  Far  East,  serious  problems  would  at  once  arise. 
For  this  reason  the  Tariff  Commission  has  just  completed  a  survey  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  producing  rubber  in  this  country  and  as  to  means  of  conserving 
supplies.  Representatives  of  the  Commission  have  visited  the  principal  rubber¬ 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  United  States  and  the  principal  domestic  regions  in 
which  guayule  rubber  has  been  grown  experimentally  and  have  obtained  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  best-informed  men  in  the  industry. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  a  shortage  of  rubber  imports  from  the  Far 
East,  if  it  should  occur,  could  be  relieved  at  least  in  part.  These  include : 
(1)  Increased  production  of  crude  rubber  in  Latin  America  and  increased  impor¬ 
tation  from  that  source;  (2)  more  efficient  use  of  imported  crude  rubber — conser¬ 
vation  of  available  supplies;  (3)  increased  reclaiming  of  used  rubber;  and  (4) 
increased  production  of  synthetic  rubber  and  of  guayule  rubber  in  the  United 
States. 

The  possibilities  of  increasing  the  production  of  crude  rubber  in  Latin  America 
have  been  discussed  in  a  previous  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission.1  It  is  pointed 
out  in  that  report  that,  since  it  requires  about  7  years  to  briug  a  rubber  tree 
into  bearing,  any  emergency  arising  in  the  near  future  could  not  be  met  by 
increased  production  in  Latin  America. 

Of  the  numerous  methods  of  conserving  the  use  of  new  rubber,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  by  increased  retreading  of  tires.  As  much  as  115,000  long  tons  of 
rubber  might  be  saved  yearly  by  this  method,  with  little  new  investment  of 
capital  in  retreading  plants. 

Large  quantities  of  reclaimed  rubber  are  already  being  produced,  and  the 
quantity  could  be  increased  materially  within  a  short  time  by  reducing  the 
number  of  varieties  produced  and  by  not  carrying  the  refining  of  reclaimed 
rubber  so  far  as  is  now  the  practice.  Reclaiming  could  be'  increased  still 
further  within  a  year  or  two  by  the  building  of  new  plants.  However,  natural 
rubber  cannot  be  reclaimed  repeatedly  without  marked  deterioration  in  quality. 
A  drastic  shortage  of  imports  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  short  time,  could  not  be  relieved  by  reclaiming. 

Present  production  of  synthetic  rubber  in  the  United  States  is  insignificant, 
and  although  new  plants  are  being  erected  the  total  capacity  at  the  end  of  1941 
will  be  only  about  20,000  long  tons  annually.  The  total  cost  of  constructing- 
plants,  including  plants  for  supplying  the  required  component  materials,  to  pro¬ 
duce  100,000  long  tons  of  synthetic  rubber  annually  would  be  from  75  to  100 
million  dollars,  and  the  construction  would  take  considerable  time,  especially 
since  it  would  require  large  quantities  of  materials  of  which  shortages  exist. 

Rubber  is  produced  from  the  guayule  shrub,  which  can  be  grown  in  semiarid 
regions  of  California  and  other  far  Southwestern  States.  The  plant  can  be 
harvested  within  1  year  after  planting,  but  it  is  more  economical  to  let  it 
continue  to  grow  for  several  years.  A  shortage  of  seed  limits  the  rapidity  with 
which  guayule  production  could  be  increased.  It  would  require  several  years 
to  make  the  guayule  shrub  an  important  commercial  source  of  rubber.  Probably 
about  $20,000,000  of  capital  investment  would  be  required  for  every  100,000 
long  tons  of  yearly  productive  capacity. 

Reclaimed  rubber,  synthetic  rubber  and  guayule  rubber  are  inferior  to  ribbed 
smoked  sheet  No.  1,  which  is  a  high  grade  of  Hevea  rubber  and  the  grade  used 
most  extensively  in  the  United  States,  although  synthetic  rubber  is  superior 
to  all  grades  of  Hevea  for  certain  minor  uses.  Reclaimed  rubber  can  be  used 
satisfactorily  in  articles  not  requiring  a  very  high  grade  of  material.  Guayule 
rubber,  after  being  deresinated,  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  lower  grades  of  Hevea 
rubber  and  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  practically  all  rubber  goods. 
Synthetic,  reclaimed,  and  guayule  rubber  can  be  used  quite  satisfactorily  in  most 
articles  when  mixed  with  Hevea  rubber. 

Such  information  as  is  available  indicates  that  neither  synthetic  nor  guayule 
rubber  can  be  produced,  under  present  conditions,  except  at  a  cost  much  higher 
than  that  of  crude  rubber  grown  in  the  Far  East.  If  their  production  is  devel¬ 
oped  on  a  large  scale  to  meet  or  forestall  an  emergency,  the  producers  probably 
would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Far  Eastern  product  when  the  emergency 
is  over.  If  it  is  considered  necessary  to  undertake  their  production  on  a  large 
scale,  sufficient  Government  aid  will  presumably  have  to  be  extended  to  protect 
producers  against  ultimate  loss  of  invested  capital. 

SUMMARY  or  INFORMATION  OBTAINED  IN  SURVEY 

Reclaimed  rubber. — In  1940  the  domestic  production  of  reclaimed  rubber 
amounted  to  210,000  long  tons.  Operating  practically  at  full  plant  capacity, 
the  industry  is  now  reclaiming  rubber  at  the  rate  of  more  than  270.000  long  tons 


1  The  Foreign  Trade  of  Latin  America,  pt.  Ill,  vol.  2.  p.  393. 
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per  year.  Leaders  of  the  industry  state,  however,  that  they  could  increase  pro¬ 
duction  20  percent  by  reducing  the  number  of  varieties  to  3  or  4  and  by  not  carry¬ 
ing  the  refining  of  reclaimed  rubber  so  far  as  is  now  the  practice.  More  than  100 
varieties,  most  of  which  are  not  essential,  are  now  being  produced.  Reducing  the 
number  of  varieties  and  decreasing  the  degree  of  refinement  would  permit  a 
production  of  approximately  340,000  long  tons  a  year. 

The  capacity  of  the  reclaimed  rubber  industry  could,  of  course,  be  increased  by 
erecting  additional  plants.  Production  would  be  limited  by  the  amount  of  scrap 
rubber  which  becomes  available  yearly.2  Various  estimates  have  been  made  as 
to  the  total  quantity  of  scrap  rubber  that  could  be  collected  annually,  the  esti¬ 
mates  ranging  from  400,000  to  800,000  long  tons. 

Available  data  indicate  that  at  least  500,000  long  tons  could  be  collected.  This 
tonnage  of  scrap  rubber  would  produce  about  an  equal  tonnage  of  reclaimed 
rubber. 

The  cost  of  erecting  additional  reclaiming  facilities  would  be  about  $10,000,000 
for  every  100,000  long  tons  of  yearly  capacity.  Under  present  conditions  and  with 
the  benefit  of  priorities  for  necessary  materials  and  equipment,  it  would  require 
from  18  to  24  months  to  construct  and  equip  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  to 
produce  100,000  long  tons  yearly. 

The  three  most  important  considerations  in  selecting  a  site  for  a  rubber  reclaim¬ 
ing  mill  are  the  availability  of  scrap  rubber,  the  availability  of  labor,  and  the 
availability  of  power.  If  additional  plants  are  built,  trade  experts  suggest  that 
a  good  geographical  distribution  from  the  point  of  view  of  these  three  factors 
would  be  one  plant  in  the  Midwest,  one  in  the  South,  and  one  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  good-sized  plants  might  well  have  a  combined  capacity  of  150,000  long  tons. 
It  is  less  expensive  to  transport  reclaimed  rubber  to  rubber  manufacturing  centers, 
such  as  Akron,  Ohio,  than  to  transport  the  scrap  rubber  (principally  old  tires) 
used  in  making  reclaimed  rubber. 

Except  for  use  in  certain  types  of  rubber  goods,  reclaimed  rubber  is  not  so 
satisfactory  as  natural  Hevea  rubber  (the  most  common  type  entering  commerce). 
Reclaimed  rubber  is  comparatively  soft  and  lacks  the  “nerve”  of  Hevea.  In  the 
manufacture  of  tires  it  can  be  mixed  with  Hevea  rubber  and  used  satisfactorily 
in  rubberizing  fabric  plies  and  in  sidewalls  but  it  lacks  the  resistance  to  abrasion 
required  for  extensive  use  in  treads. 

Ordinarily,  a  6 : 00x16 3  tire  weighing  21  pounds  will  contain  about  12  pounds 
of  Hevea  rubber.  Members  of  the  trade  state  that  by  partial  substitution  of 
reclaimed  rubber  a  fairly  good  tire  of  this  size  can  be  made  with  only  5%  pounds 
of  Hevea  rubber  distributed  as  follows :  3%  pounds  in  tread,  1  pound  in  sidewalls 
and  undertread,  and  1  pound  in  fabric  plies.  It  is  said  that  this  tire  gives  a 
mileage  approximately  three-fourths  that  of  a  tire  containing  12  pounds  of  natural 
rubber.  A  more  moderate  substitution  of  reclaimed  rubber  for  crude  rubber 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  mileage. 

Natural  rubber  cannot  be  reclaimed  many  times.  Its  quality  is  reduced  con¬ 
siderably  with  each  reclaiming.  Therefore,  this  country  could  not  rely  on  re¬ 
claimed  rubber  alone  if  imports  of  crude  rubber  were  cut  off  for  any  prolonged 
period.  Reclaimed  rubber  would  serve  as  a  stopgap  only  until  the  production  of 
synthetic  rubber  and  guayule  rubber  should  become  of  consequence. 

Stocks  of  reclaimed  rubber  on  August  31,  1941.  amounted  to  about  39,000  long 
tons.4 

The  cost  of  producing  reclaimed  rubber  is  relatively  small.  This  is  seen  from 
the  fact  that  reclaimed  rubber  for  use  in  tires  has  been  sold  at  6  to  7%  cents  a 
pound  for  the  past  2  or  3  years. 

Synthetic  rubber.- — Synthetic  rubber  has  been  widely  publicized  as  a  substitute 
for  Hevea  rubber.  In  1940  the  domestic  production  of  synthetic  rubber  amounted 
to  only  about  4,000  long  tons.  Production  in  1941  may  be  twice  that  figure,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  productive  capacity  may  be  20,000  long  tons. 

Synthetic  rubber  has  been  produced  only  since  about  1931,  and  practically  all 
the  output  has  been  made  from  acetylene  obtained  from  coal  and  limestone  and 
from  hydrochloric  acid  obtained  from  salt.  This  synthetic  rubber  has  been  sold 
at  65  cents  to  $1  a  pound  and  it  has  been  used  only  for  special  purposes,  in  which 


2  There  is  disagreement  among  members  of  the  trade  as  to  whether  substantial  quantities 
of  scrap  rubber  uncollected  in  past  years  have  accumulated  in  outlying  regions.  Scrap 
collectors  in  these  regions  state  that  accumulations  are  negligible. 

3  This  is  the  most  common  size  of  tire.  It  is  used  on  the  Ford,  Plymouth,  Chevrolet, 
Dodge,  and  Pontiac  automobiles. 

*  The  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association. 
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resistance  to  oil,  heat,  or  excessive  sunlight  is  desired.  In  these  uses  it  is  much 
superior  to  Hevea  rubber. 

Authorities  on  the  subject  think  that  if  in  the  future  synthetic  rubber  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  large  scale  it  will  be  made  from  butadiene,  which  in  turn  is  made  from 
petroleum  products  in  combination  with  styrene,  acrylonitrile,  or  some  of  the 
olefins.  If  synthetic  rubber  is  produced  from  butadiene  on  a  large  scale,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  expand  greatly  the  production  of  this  material.  Presumably, 
plants  for  manufacturing  butadiene  would  be  erected  near  oil  refineries  or  oil 
fields,  and  the  butadiene  would  be  shipped  to  synthetic  rubber  plants  near  rubber- 
consuming  centers.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  construct  plants  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  styrene,  acrylonitrile,  or  olefins.  Styrene  or  acrylonitrile  would  require 
chlorine  or  nitrogen,  and  both  of  these  are  now  on  the  priorities  list  by  reason 
of  the  strong  demand  for  them  in  defense  uses.  The  total  cost  of  constructing 
plants  for  the  production  of  butadiene,  styrene,  acrylonitrile,  or  olefins  and  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  would  range  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  million  dollars  for 
every  100,000  long  tons  of  yearly  synthetic-rubber  capacity.  A  single  synthetic- 
rubber  plant  having  a  capacity  of  20,000  long  tons  might  be  erected  and  equipped 
in  18  months,  but  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  steel  and  chemical  equip¬ 
ment,  it  appears  that  from  3  to  5  years  would  be  required  to  construct  and  equip 
sufficient  number  of  plants  to  supply  the  rubber  requirements  of  the  United  States. 
Priorities  would  be  necessary  on  steel  and  chemical  equipment  for  erecting  plants. 

After  the  war  there  would  be  serious  readjustments  if  imports  of  low-priced 
crude  rubber  from  the  Far  East  were  resumed.  Members  of  the  trade  think  that 
probably  synthetic  rubber  could  be  produced  in  quantity  from  oil  products  at  a 
cost  of  about  25  cents  a  pound,  or  perhaps  less.  The  cost  of  producing  crude  rubber 
in  the  Far  East,  in  the  absence  of  controlled  output,  is  reported  at  4  to  10  cents 
a  pound,  and  since  1931  prices  in  New  York  have  ranged  from  2%  to  27  cents  a 
pound.  The  Government  is  now  purchasing  all  the  crude  rubber  imported  into 
the  United  States  and  is  selling  it  delivered  in  New  York  at  22x4>  cents  a  pound. 

Synthetic  rubber  of  the  butadiene  type  was  not  produced  in  the  United  States 
until  1940,  and  it  is  now  produced  only  in  negligible  quantities.  Tire  companies 
have  experimented  with  this  rubber  and  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  using 
it.  They  have  found,  however,  that  they  can  make  fairly  good  tires  by  mixing 
synthetic  rubber  in  equal  parts  with  natural  rubber  (Hevea  or  guayule). 

Germany  is  using  lai'ge  quantities  of  butadiene  synthetic  rubber  (made  from 
coal  and  limestone  rather  than  from  oil  products)  in  the  manufacture  of  tires, 
but  the  Germans  were  2  years  leraning  how  to  use  it.  The  cost  of  producing 
synthetic  rubber  in  Germany  is  reported  at  about  40  cents  a  pound.  Some  pas¬ 
senger-car  tires  are  made  exclusively  from  synthetic  rubber  in  Germany,  but  the 
lack  of  sufficient  adhesiveness  is  understood  still  to  present  difficulties  in  the 
manufacture  of  large  tires  requiring  many  plies.5 

In  the  manufacture  of  some  tires  the  Germans  use  synthetic  rubber  in  the 
treads,  reclaimed  Hevea  rubber  in  the  side  walls  and  plies,  and  Hevea  rubber  in 
the  inner  tubes." 

Guayule  rubber. — Guayule  is  a  rubber-producing,  desert  shrub  which  is  native 
to  North  Central  Mexico  and  the  Big  Bend  area  of  Texas.  In  1912,  the  year  of 
greatest  output,  Mexico  produced  10,000  long  tons  of  guayule  rubber.  After  1912 
the  Mexican  output  declined,  and  in  1940  amounted  to  about  4,000  long  tons. 
Production  facilities  are  being  increased  and  production  in  1942  may  amount  to 
7,000  long  tons.  The  entire  Mexican  production  is  from  wild  guayule,  and  the 
output  is  now  restricted  by  the  Mexican  Government  in  order  to  prevent  extinction 
of  the  shrub.  Most  of  the  guayule  rubber  produced  in  Mexico  is  shipped  to  the 
United  States. 

For  the  past  30  years,  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  whose  principal  business 
is  producing  rubber  in  the  Far  East  and  importing  rubber,  has  cultivated  guayule 
at  its  experiment  station  near  Salinas,  Calif.,  and  at  scattered  points  in  Arizona 
and  Texas.  The  company  has  about  1,000  acres  under  cultivation  at  Salinas 
where  it  produced  about  225  long  tons  of  rubber  in  1940.  After  extensive  tests 
the  firm  has  selected  high-yielding,  disease-resistant  strains  of  guayule.  Also,  it 
has  devised  special  machinery  for  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  the  shrub. 
One  machine  with  a  crew  of  14  men  plants  15  acres  in  1  day  of  10  hours,  8,0  0 
plants  to  the  acre. 


5  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  anti  Domestic  Commerce,  Synthetic  Rubbers  Hold  Unique  Place 
in  Industry,  June  1941,  p.  1. 

0  Germany  accumulated  a  large  stock  pile  of  Hevea  rubber  before  the  war.  and  has  acquired 
additional  supplies  from  occupied  countries. 
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Guayule  requires  little  cultivation  and  an  annual  rainfall  of  only  6  to  12  inches, 
depending  upon  soil  and  climate.  The  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of  the  Salinas 
and  nearby  valleys  in  California  have  been  found  especially  suitable  for  growing 
guayule,  but  other  States  in  the  Southwest  also  have  areas  suited  to  guayule 
cultivation. 

The  guayule  shrub  may  be  harvested  at  any  time  between  the  ages  of  1  and  30 
years,  the  general  practice  being  to  harvest  it  at  4  years.  If  for  any  reason  it  is 
desired  not  to  harvest  the  plant  after  4  years,  it  may  be  left  in  the  ground  and  in 
that  way  serve  as  a  continually  increasing  reserve  supply  of  rubber  until  the  plant 
is  10  years  of  age.  After  growing  for  10  years,  guayule  has  a  tendency  to  become 
gnarled.  The  shrub  may  be  left  in  the  ground  for  an  additional  20  years  but 
without  any  increase  in  rubber  content.  The  entire  shrub  is  taken  from  the 
ground  at  the  time  of  the  harvest  and  by  a  mechanical  process  the  rubber  is 
removed  from  the  roots,  stem,  and  large  branches. 

The  cost  of  producing  guayule  rubber  depends  upon  the  age  at  which  the  plant 
is  harvested.  Starting  with  a  cost  of  about  80  cents  per  pound  of  rubber  when 
the  plant  is  harvested  at  1  year,  the  cost  decreases  for  every  year  that  the  plant 
is  in  the  ground  until  it  is  7  years  of  age.  After  7  years  the  carrying  charges, 
principally  interest  on  investment,  exceed  the  increment  in  value.  It  appears 
that  when  the  plant  is  harvested  at  the  age  of  4  years  guayule  rubber  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  cost  of  15  to  19  cents  a  pound,  including  the  cost  of  land  rental,  prepar¬ 
ing  the. land  for  planting,  and  all  other  costs  incidental  to  producing  the  rubber, 
except  interest  on  investment  and  the  cost  of  deresinating. 

Guayule  rubber  has  a  resin  content  of  about  20  percent.  For  this  reason 
underesinated  guayule  rubber  is  suitable  only  for  blending  with  Hevea  rubber 
or  for  friction  stocks  (for  use  in  manufacturing  tire  fabric  plies,  transmission 
belts,  friction  tape,  etc).  It  is  especially  suited  to  use  in  rubberizing  tire 
fabric  plies,  the  production  of  which  is  very  large.  Mr.  J.  H.  Doering  of  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  written  the  most  authoritative  article  on  the 
use  of  underesinated  guayule  rubber.& 7 

After  considerable  testing,  Mr.  Doering  found  that  tires  made  from  unde¬ 
resinated  guayule  rubber  give  a  mileage  60  percent  as  great  as  tires  made 
from  Hevea  ribbed  smoked  sheet  No.  1. 

However,  when  guayule  rubber  is  deresinated  it  is  of  the  same  quality  as 
the  lower  grades  of  Hevea  rubber  and  can  be  used  interchangeably  with  them. 
It  is  softer  than  Hevea  ribbed  smoked  sheet  No.  1.  Practically  all  the  large 
tire-manufacturing  companies  have  tested  deresinated  guayule  rubber,  and  it 
is  reported  that  tires  made  from  it  give  approximately  90  percent  of  the  mileage 
given  by  tires  made  from  ribbed  smoked  sheet  No.  1.  Most  of  the  purchasing 
agents  and  research  directors  of  these  firms  think  that  the  Government  should 
advance  funds  for  the  production  of  guayule  rubber. 

It  appears  that  if  substantial  quantities  of  guayule  rubber  were  deresinated, 
the  cost  of  deresinating  would  not  exceed  1  or  2  cents  a  pound.  The  solvent 
used  in  the  process  can  be  used  several  times,  and  the  resins  recovered  probably 
could  be  sold. 

The  information  available  indicates  that  the  capital  investment  for  agri¬ 
cultural  equipment,  nurseries,  buildings,  maintenance  shops,  rubber  extraction 
mills,  and  deresinating  factories  probably  would  amount  to  about  $20,000,000 
for  every  100,000  long  tons  of  yearly  productive  capacity. 

A  shortage  of  planting  material  limits  the  quantity  of  rubber  which  could 
be  produced  from  guayule  in  the  next  few  years.  If  all  the  seeds  available 
were  planted  immediately,  there  would  be  only  enough  seedlings  to  plant 
45.000  acres  of  guayule  shrubs  in  the  spring  of  1942.  If  45,000  acres  were 
planted  m  1942  and  harvested  in  1943,  they  would  yield  a  total  of  only  about 
1.500  long  tons  of  deresinated  rubber.  If  tlie  45,000  acres  were  not  harvested 
until  1944,  they  would  yield  approximately  5,400  long  tons.  If  harvested  in  1946 
they  would  yield  about  21,300  long  tons.8 

In  1943  there  could  be  made  available  sufficient  seedlings  to  plant  450  000 
acres.  This  acreage  might  yield  15,000  long  tons  if  harvested  in  1944;  54' 000 


&  Ru,l!.)er1  c?"  Guayule  Rubber  in  Tires  and  Tubes— 

Chemistry!  1934  y'l  ^6  phl4xUbber  was  Exclusive]-y  Guayule.  Industrial  and  Engineering 

194<Mn  tChe^nitedVSt^esf°SeS’  ab0Ut  650’000  loi>»  to'>s  o£  «™de  rubber  were  consumed  in 
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long  tons  if  harvested  in  1945 ;  or  213,000  long  tons  if  harvested  in  1947.  Further 
plantings  would  be  possible  in  1944  and  subsequent  years.8 

The  production  of  guayule  rubber  would  utilize  land  and  migrant  labor  not 
now  employed.  Also,  its  production  would  not  require,  as  in  the  case  of  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber,  large  quantities  of  steel,  chemicals,  and  chemical  equipment,  the 
demands  for  which  are  taxing  the  productive  capacity  of  eastern  factories. 

Retreaded  tires  and  rubier  conservation. — If  imports  of  crude  rubber  were  to 
cease  or  be  drastically  curtailed,  it  would  be  necessary,  as  in  the  last  war,  to 
adopt  drastic  measures  of  conservation.  For  a  short  time  in  1918,  domestic 
manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  were  limited  to  seven-sixteenths  of  the  amount 
of  crude  rubber  they  had  used  in  1917.  In  addition,  the  production  of  some 
products  was  restricted  and  that  of  others  was  prohibited. 

Considerable  quantities  of  rubber  could  be  saved  by  reducing  the  speed  limits 
of  motor  vehicles  and  by  substituting  leather  for  rubber  in  transmission  belts; 
leather  for  rubber  in  heels ;  oil  or  plastics  for  rubber  in  waterproof  clothing ; 
plastics  for  rubber  iu  hard-rubber  goods ;  wood  or  other  materials  for  rubber  in 
flooring,  cotton,  steel  springs,  hair,  and  natural  sponges  for  rubber  in  sponge 
products ;  and  various  materials  for  rubber  in  toys  and  novelties.  To  be  sure,  the 
supplies  of  some  of  these  substitutes  are  themselves  limited,  but  not  so  limited  as 
would  be  supplies  of  rubber  if  overseas  sources  should  be  shut  off. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  conserving  rubber  in  the  event  of  a  shortage  would  be 
by  retreading  more  tires.  At  present  there  are  about  4,000  retreading  shops  in 
the  United  States.  A  few  of  these  are  large,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are 
small.  Each  of  the  big  tire-manufacturing  companies  has  a  chain  of  fairly 
large  branch  shops.  About  6,000,000  tires  were  retreaded  in  1940  and  the  fore¬ 
cast  for  1941  is  7,000,000  tires.  The  capacity  of  existing  retreading  shops  is 
about  10,000,000  yearly.  This  compares  with  an  actual  production  in  1940  of 
approximately  60,000,000  new  tires.  Additional  retreading  shops  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  equipped  with  relatively  moderate  capital  investment. 

The  tread  used  in  retreading  tires  is  called  camel  back.  The  technique  of 
applying  camel  back  to  tire  carcasses  generaly  requires  that  the  camel  back  be 
softer  than  the  tread  used  in  a  new  tire,  and  for  this  reason  retreaded  tires  give 
an  average  mileage  approximately  80  percent  that  of  new  tires. 

In  retreading  shops,  tires  are  retreaded  in  special  adjustable  molds.  However, 
a  few  firms  manufacturing  new  tires  have  been  studying  retread  potentialities 
in  their  factories  in  the  event  of  a  rubber  shortage.  These  companies  have 
concluded  that  about  one-half  of  the  old  tires  that  are  turned  in  or  discarded  at 
the  time  new  tires  are  purchased  could  be  retreaded  in  molds  ordinarily  used  for 
making  new  tires.  Assuming  that  3,000,000  additional  tires  could  be  retreaded 
in  established  retreading  shops  and  that  30,000,000  tires  could  be  retreaded  by 
tire  manufacturers  in  molds  ordinarily  used  for  making  new  tires,  a  total  of 
33,000,000  additional  tires  could  be  retreaded  yearly. 

The  quantity  of  crude  rubber  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  average  new  tire 
is  about  14  pounds.  In  retreading  the  average  tire,  about  8%  pounds  of  camel 
hack  are  used,  approximately  5  pounds  of  which  are  rubber.  Assuming  that 
retreaded  tires  give  a  mileage  80  percent  that  of  new  tires,  approximately  115,000 
long  tons  of  crude  rubber  might  be  saved  yearly  by  retreading  an  additional 
33,000,000  tires. 

A  program  of  retreading  33,000,000  additional  tires  is  about  the  maximum  that 
could  be  attained.  What  is  known  as  “excess  fabric  growth”  would  limit  the 
number  of  tires  retreaded  in  molds  ordinarily  used  for  making  new  tires.  There 
are  about  4  pounds  of  cotton  plies  in  the  average  tire  and  these  plies  tend  to  shift 
or  “grow”  as  the  tire  is  used.  If  tires  were  retreaded  on  a  large  scale,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  inspect  them  at  service  stations  and  not  send  them  to  tire-manu¬ 
facturing  companies  for  retreading  unless  they  were  suitable  for  retreading  in  the 
molds  ordinarily  used  for  making  new  tires.  This  practice  is  now  followed  in 
the  United  Kingdom  under  encouragement  from  the  Government.  Tires  having 
“limited  fabric  growth”  can  be  retreaded  in  the  special  adjustable  molds  used 
by  retreading  shops. 

The  extensive  retreading  of  tires  by  tire  manufacturers  in  molds  ordinarily  used 
for  making  newT  tires  would  mean  the  employment  of  men  and  equipment  which 
otherwise  would  be  idle  if  there  were  a  shortage  of  rubber.  The  rubber-tire 


9  There  could  be  made  available  in  1944  sufficient  seedlings  to  plant  4,500,000  acres. 
Theoretically,  this  acreage  might  yield  150,000  long  tons  if  harvested  in  1945;  540,000 
long  tons  if  harvested  in  1946  ;  or  2,130,000  long  tons  if  harvested  in  1948.  For  compara¬ 
tive  purposes,  about  9,000,000  acres  are  planted  in  cotton  in  Texas. 
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industry  in  1939  employed  63,000  persons,  at  least  10  percent  of  whom  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  operating  molds  and  making  treads.  Even  under  present  conditions, 
the  rubber-tire  industry  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  discharging  employees 
because  of  orders  issued  by  the  Office  of  Production  Management  to  reduce  rubber 
consumption  gradually  by  about  20  percent 10  by  the  end  of  1941,  and  to  reduce 
the  production  of  automobiles. 

If  old  and  worn  tires  were  retreaded  extensively  during  the  next  few  years 
instead  of  being  discarded,  there  would  of  course  be  a  corresponding  but  tem¬ 
porary  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  scrap  rubber  which  would  be  available  for 
reclaiming.  It  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  balanced  program  for  retreading 
tires  and  reclaiming  rubber. 

Many  retreading  shops  do  excellent  work  and  some  guarantee  20,000  miles. 
There  are,  however,  some  shops  known  in  the  trade  as  “gyps”  or  “dynamiters,” 
which  buy  tires  having  damaged  carcasses  for  as  low  as  10  cents  each,  retread 

them,  and  sell  them  to  unsuspecting  motorists.  Retreaded  tires  of  good  quality 
are  generally  sold  at  prices  33%  to  50  percent  of  the  prices  charged  for  new 
tires. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  1941. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
by  Dr.  Polhamus,  senior  agronomist,  dated  July  16,  1941,  and  ask  that 
I  may  put  that  in  the  record. 

Senator  Austin.  Admitted. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

GUAYULE  AS  AN  EMERGENCY  SOURCE  OF  CRUDE  RUBBER 

By  Loren  G.  Pouhamus,  Senior  Agronomist 

Guayule  is  a  rubber-bearing,  desert  shrub  known  botanically  as  Parthenium 
argentatum.  This  shrub  is  native  to  north  central  Mexico,  extending  across  the 
Rio  Grande  somewhat  into  Texas.  Prior  to  1900,  shipments  of  the  wild  shrub  were 
made  to  Germany  for  extraction  experiments,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  local  industrial  utilization  of  the  shrub  in  Mexico  was  started,  and  since 

then,  except  for  a  short  period  of  abnormally  low  rubber  prices  (1931-1933), 
small-scale  production  has  been  continuous.  In  Marathon,  Tex.,  an  extraction  fac¬ 
tory  also  was  operated  for  a  few  years,  until  the  supply  of  the  wild  shrub  became 
inadequate. 

It  was  recognized  that  supplies  of  guayule  shrub  were  not  inexhaustible.  Esti¬ 
mates  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  indicated  that  the  supply  of  wild 
guayule  shrubs  would  not  last  more  than  17  years.  During  the  period  of  high 
prices  following  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  guayule-rubber  production 
was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  chief  producer,  however,  soon  recognized 
the  necessity  of  protecting  future  supplies  by  harvesting  only  mature  shrubs.  In 
recent  years  the  Mexican  Government  has  controlled  the  collection  of  the  shrub 
by  requiring  permits  issued  through  the  Forestry  Department  and  fixing  the 
minimum-size  shrub  that  may  be  taken. 

By  conservative  exploitation  a  definite  assurance  of  future  supplies  is  possible, 
and  it  now  is  estimated  that  a  constant  production  of  about  7,000  short  tons  of 
guayule  rubber  is  possible  annually  in  Mexico  without  depleting  the  natural 
supplies  of  shrub. 

Along  with  the  realization  that  guayule  rubber  production  was  based  on  ex¬ 
haustible  supplies  of  lid  shrubs,  cultivation  experiments  were  initiated.  Large 
plantings  were  made  by  a  private  concern,  the  American  Producers  Division  of 
the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  and  scientific-c  selection  of  superior  strains  was 
started. 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  strains  of  guayule  with  a  rubber  content  of  more  than 
twice  the  average  of  wild  plants  were  developed.  Strains  also  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  size  and  growth  vigor,  and  a  constantly  increasing  yield  of  rubber 
from  cultivated  selections  was  obtained.  This  increase  was  paralleled  by  ad- 


10  Based  on  the  average  monthly  consumption  during  the  period  April  1,  1940,  to  March 
31,  1941.  As  pointed  out  by  the  O.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  this  re¬ 
duction  will  amount  to  46  percent  when  based  on  actual  consumption  in  June  1941,  the 
month  preceding  the  effective  date  of  the  O.  P.  M.  order. 
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vances  in  methods  of  cultivation ;  the  development  of  special  machinery  for  han¬ 
dling  nurseries;  special  machinery  for  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting;  im¬ 
proved  processes  for  extracting  the  rubber ;  and  special  uses  for  the  rubber  in  its 
industrial  application. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  must  be  given  to  the  following  outstanding  persons  con¬ 
nected  at  one  time  or  another  with  this  development. 

P.  E.  Lloyd,  who  conducted  the  most  complete  study  of  the  plant  made  to 
date  and  initiated  cultivation  experiments;  the  late  George  IT.  Carnahan, 
president  of  the  Intercontinental  Co.,  from  1915  to  his  death  in  1941,  an  en¬ 
gineer  with  an  almost  fanatical  belief  in  guayule ;  W.  B.  McCallum,  botanist,  to 
whom  is  due  the  big  advance  in  yields  and  in  agronomic  methods ;  and  David 
Spence,  outstanding  chemist,  a  firm  believer  in  guayule,  whose  researches 
greatly  extended  the  industrial  application  of  guayule  rubber.  Many  others 
also  cooperated  to  bring  the  art  of  producing  guayule  rubber  to  its  present  stage. 

At  present  the  only  supply  of  improved  guayule  seed  is  held  by  the  above- 
named  company  at  Salinas,  Calif.  The  Department  understands  that  this 
company  does  not  have  any  seed  for  sale.  The  only  other  supply  would  be 
from  wild  plants  in  southwestern  Texas  or  Mexico  during  the  fall  seeding  season. 

Rubber  is  obtained  from  guayule  by  a  mechanical  process.  This  process 
consists  of  cutting  the  shrub  into  small  pieces  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action 
of  flint  pebbles  in  a  pebble  mill.  The  woody  portions  of  the  plant  are  disinte¬ 
grated  by  the  action  of  the  pebbles  while  the  rubber  particles  agglomerate  to 
form  small  masses  called  “worms-”  Suitable  means  are  used  to  water-log  the 
disintegrated  woody  material  so  that  it  will  sink  in  water.  The  rubber  worms 
are  lighter  than  water  and  can  be  separated  by  flotation.  The  rubber  worms 
obtained  by  this  process  contains  16  to  20  percent  resin  and,  because  of  this, 
commonly  sells  at  a  discount  of  about  20  percent  in  comparison  with  ribbed 
smoked  sheet.  These  resins  can  be  removed  by  a  simple  treatment  with 
acetone  or  other  resin  solvent  and  the  rubber  so  obtained  can  be  used  for  most 
purposes  for  which  Para  rubber  is  used. 

In  spite  of  all  these  improvements  rubber  cannot  be  produced  from  cultivated 
guayule  at  a  cost  competitive  with  the  price  for  which  Para  rubber  from  the 
tropics  can  be  put  on  the  New  York  market.  Various  estimates  have  been 
made  of  the  actual  costs  of  cultivating  the  guayule  shrub  and  preparing  the 
rubber  for  market.  The  best  estimate  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  able  to  obtain  indicates  that,  if  the  plants  are  left  in  the  field  for  a  period 
of  4  years  before  harvest,  the  cost  of  production  would  be  about  20  cents  per 
pound  for  commercial  quality  rubber  containing  approximately  16  percent 
resins.  Deresination,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  rubber  directly  comparable 
with  Para  rubber,  might  cost  as  much  as  5  cents  per  pound  additional,  though 
some  estimates  place  the  cost  of  deresination  at  3  cents  or  less  per  pound. 
If  the  plants  are  left  in  the  field  until  they  reach  the  period  of  economic 
maturity,  that  is,  the  greatest  return  in  relation  to  total  costs  of  production, 
at  least  3  years  more  would  be  needed  and  the  most  of  the  rubber  would  be 
appreciably  less  but  still  substantially  higher  than  comparable  costs  of  Para 
rubber.  Periods  of  high  prices  have  not  resulted  in  commercial  plantings  of 
guayule  because  of  the  impossiblity  of  predicting  the  price  of  crude  rubber 
over  the  long  period  necessary  between  planting  and  harvesting  of  guayule. 

Several  thousand  acres  of  guayule,  however,  have  been  planted  experi¬ 
mentally  in  the  Salinas  Valley  in  California,  some  of  it  on  land  owned  by  the 
American  rubber  producers  divisions  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  some 
of  it  on  leased  land,  and  some  by  contract  with  individual  farmers.  When  it 
became  apparent  that  commercial  extension  of  the  plantings  could  not  be  made 
on  a  sound  business  basis  the  company  used  the  planted  shrub  for  producing 
rubber  without  replanting.  At  that  time  farmers  having  contracts  with  the 
company  received  payments  which1  actually  represented  an  excellent  return  on 
their  land  for  the  period  involved.  There  is  every  indication  that  this  profit 
to  the  farmers  represented  a  distinct  loss  to  the  company. 

As  developed  at  Salinas  the  cultivation  of  guayule  is  a  “movingbelt,”  highly 
developed  agricultural  process.  Presprouted  seed  are  planted  thickly  on  nursery 
beds  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand.  After  8  to  12  months  seeds  are 
gathered  from  the  young  seedlings  by  a  vacuum  device,  after  which  the  plants 
are  cut  back  by  a  special  cutter,  and  the  whole  nursery  bed  uprooted  by  a 
tractor-drawn  bar  which  cuts  the  roots  off  about  8  inches  below  the  surface. 
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The  plants  are  then  transplanted  to  the  field  using  a  planter  which  permits 
planting  six  rows  at  a  time  and  spaces  the  plants  accurately  to  permit 
cross-cultivation.  At  harvest  the  plants  are  plowed  up,  windrowed,  gathered, 
and  shredded  by  special  equipment  in  the  field. 

To  date  the  best  location  found  in  the  United  States  for  cultivating  guayule 
is  in  the  Salinas  Valley  of  California.  In  this  val ley  winter  rainfall  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  field  plants  without  irrigation,  though  the  nurseries  are  equipped 
with  an  overhead  sprinkling  system.  The  long,  dry  summers  at  Salinas  are 
favorable  for  growth  of  the  plant  and  essential  for  formation  of  rubber. 

Many  other  areas,  especially  in  the  Southwest,  may  be  found  satisfactory  for 
guayule  cultivation  but  irrigation  probably  will  be  necessary  in  many  locations 
and  this  will  add  to  the  cost  of  production.  In  general,  it  is  believed  that  guayule 
will  not  thrive  where  winter  temperatures  below  15°  F.  are  common  and  may 
be  winter-killed  by  temperatures  below  5°  F. 

Guayule  cultivation  has  been  proved  possible,  and  only  economic  considerations 
have  prevented  its  development  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  United  States. 
Under  normal  conditions  it  is  not  believed  that  guayule  offers  a  sufficient  return, 
or  even  assurance  against  loss  for  a  sustained  commercial  production  by  private 
interests.  During  the  decade  1930  to  1939  the  average  price  for  ribbed  smoked 
sheet  on  the  New  York  market  was  12.4  cents  per  pound.  The  most  optimistic 
cost  estimate  for  guayule  made  so  far  by  any  competent  individual  is  11.4  cents 
per  pound  on  a  7-year  basis  ( as  compared  with  20  cents  on  a  4-year  basis)  without 
including  any  interests  on  capital  investment,  profit  to  the  company,  or  freight 
or  handling  charges  on  the  rubber.  Adding  5  cents  per  pound  for  deresination, 
the  basic  cost  would  be  16.4  cents  per  pound  and  the  market  cost,  after  profit 
and  handling  charges  were  added,  would  not  be  less  than  18  cents  per  pound.  If 
this  cost  were  attainable,  the  rubber  from  cultivated  guayule  might  have  been 
sold  at  a  profit  in  1937,  when  the  average  New  York  price  for  ribbed,  smoked 
sheet  (R.  S.  S. )  was  19.3  cents  per  pound.  In  1936  (R.  S.  S.  price  16  4  cents) 
and  1939  (R.  S.  S.  price  17.5  cents)  there  might  have  been  a  slight  loss  and  in 
every  other  year  losses  would  have  been  heavy.  If  a  lower  cost  for  deresina¬ 
tion  were  possible  the  production  of  guayule  might  have  been  profitable  in  other 
years  but  the  average  price  for  rubber  during  this  period  would  have  been  too 
low  for  profit. 

Nevertheless,  guayule  rubber  does  offer  a  definite  measure  of  insurance  of 
continued  rubber  supplies  in  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  any  possible 
emergency  or  conceivable  combination  of  situations  upsetting  world  trade. 
From  the  standpoint  of  national  insurance  against  industrial  or  national  dis¬ 
aster  due  to  lack  of  rubber,  gauyule  offers  a  definite  recourse.  For  long-term 
supplies,  at  costs  which  are  competitive  with  those  for  rubber  produced  any¬ 
where  in  the  world,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  believes  that  the  development 
of  Hevea  rubber  culture  in  tropical  America  is  the  answer. 

For  a  more  quickly  available  supply  to  meet  the  present  situation  quayule 
is  a  distinct  possibility.  While  the  first  harvest  at  reasonable  cost  would  be 
at  the  end  of  4  years,  guayule  shrub  could  be  harvested  at  the  end  of  a  year ; 
but  the  cost  of  the  rubber  would  be  prohibitive  unless  rubber  could  not  be 
obtained  elsewhere. 

Government  agencies  now  are  giving  consideration  to  methods  by  which 
guayule  might  be  used  as  a  source  of  rubber  in  case  of  emergency.  No  plan 
has  been  adopted  and  no  Government  assistance  is  beiug  given  to  individuals 
desiring  to  plant  guayule. 

July  16,  1941. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Mason,  you  have  handed  me  another  docu¬ 
ment.  Do  I  understand  that  this  is  a  copy  of  an  article  in  the 

Rubber  Age - 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Downey  (continuing).  Dated  August  1941? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Downey.  I  would  like,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  place  into 
the  record  an  article  by  Jackson  Barber  entitled  “Possibilities  of 
Guayule  Rubber,”  taken  from  Rubber  Age,  August  1941. 

Senator  Austin.  Admitted. 
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(The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Possibilities  of  Guayee  Rubber 
(By  Jackson  Barber) 

Rubber  manufactured  from  the  American-grown  guayule  shrub  to  supplant 
tree  rubber  from  the  Orient  in  the  event  of  Japanese- American  hostilities  was 
the  object  of  a  30-mimite  address  by  John  Z.  Anderson  iu  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  April  16,  1941.  Described  by  him  were  the  methods  of  planting, 
harvesting,  and  extraction  employed  by  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  at  Salinas, 
Calif.,  only  producers  of  guayule  rubber  in  America.  Overlooked  by  Congress¬ 
man  Anderson  in  his  address  was  a  tested  quick-crop,  emergency  plan  for 
growing  guayule  outlined  in  a  national  magazine  in  1930  by  Dr.  David  Spence, 
rubber  chemist  aud  technologist. 

Dr.  Spence,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the  rubber  division  of  the  War 
Industries  National  Research  Council  during  the  last  war,  was  vice  president 
of  the  guayule  rubber  company  from  1925  to  1931,  splitting  with  the  company 
over  production  methods.  Although  primarily  a  specialist  in  synthetic  rub¬ 
bers,  Dr.  Spence  recently  discovered  a  method  of  vulcanizing  rubber  by  sun¬ 
light  or  its  artificial  equivalent,  while  working  in  the  Jacques  Loeb  laboratory 
of  the  Hopkins  marine  station  of  Stanford  University  at  Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 
Paradoxically,  coming  in  the  wake  of  this  invention,  Dr.  Spence  was  chosen 
to  deliver  the  first  Charles  Goodyear  lecture  at  the  meeting  of  the  division  of 
rubber  chemistry,  September  11-12,  1941,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  (Editor’s 
Note. — Due  to  illness  Dr.  Spence  will  be  unable  to  appear  and  the  lecture  has 
been  postponed.) 

Congressman  Anderson,  learning  that  this  one  man  had  wider  knowledge 
of  guayule  and  its  production  than  any  other  iu  the  world,  wrote  to  Dr.  Spence 
about  the  shrub,  shaping  his  letter  as  a  series  of  questions.  These  questions, 
with  Dr.  Spence’s  answers,  arranged  together  in  the  following  order,  reveal 
the  great  opportunity  for  rubber  independence  that  now  lies  untouched  iu  the 
lap  of  a  worried  America. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  raise  guayule  on  a  commercial 
basis  by  sowing  the  seed  thick  and  harvesting  in  less  than  a  year? 

Dr.  Spence.  It  has  been  definitely  established  and  reported  that  guayule 
plants,  grown  in  California,  less  thau  a  year  old,  contain  more  than  6  percent 
of  pure  rubber  or  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  plants  per  acre,  by  count,  more 
than  1,000  pounds  of  pure  rubber  per  acre.  While  much  may  have  to  be 
done  to  translate  these  findings  to  agricultural  practice,  nevertheless,  I  con¬ 
sider  this  an  all-important  approach  to  the  problem  of  guayule  cultivation  in 
this  country  both  for  the  present  emergency  and  for  the  future.  In  the  hands 
of  practical  farmers,  aided  by  technical  assistance  and  with  “treated”  seed 
available,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  for  one  moment  the  successful  application 
in  some  form  of  this  all-important  development  as  a  practical  matter. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  think  that  this  manner  of  growing,  harvesting,  and 
milling  the  rubber  would  at  a  greater  cost  or  less  than  under  the  method  of 
raising  the  seedlings  in  the  nursery,  transplanting  them  to  the  fields,  and 
harvesting  at  the  end  of  4  to  7  years? 

Dr.  Spence.  Any  such  method  of  growing  and  harvesting  guayule  would 
greatly  reduce  the  difficulties  and  costs  of  cultivation,  harvesting,  chopping,  and 
treating  to  extract  the  rubber  as  at  present  carried  out  on  a  4-year  cycle, 
notwithstanding  statements  to  the  contrary  reported  to  you  in  your  address  to 
Congress  of  April  16,  1941. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  way  to  estimate  the  cost  per  pound  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  rubber  in  this  manner,  that  is,  the  plan  of  producing  it  in  less  than 
a  year,  and  if  so,  approximately  what  do  you  estimate? 

Dr.  Spence.  Until  large-scale  plantings  have  been  made  in  this  way,  in  the 
field,  actual  savings  cannot  be  determined. 

Mr.  Anierson.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  always  advocated  this  plan  of 
planting  the  seed  thick  and  milling  the  rubber  the  same  year,  but  wouldn’t  it  be 
advisable  to  raise  some  rubber  under  the  other  plan,  that  is,  transplanting  the 
seedlings  and  allowing  the  plants  to  remain  in  the  ground  for  any  number  of 
years  until  there  is  an  emergency  or  until  the  price  of  rubber  is  such  that  it 
would  warrant  harvesting  a  big  acreage? 

Dr.  Spence.  I  see  no  objection  to  planting  sufficient  acreage  to  guayule  rubber 
under  present  practice  if  only  to  serve  as  a  reserve  supply  of  rubber  in  case  of 
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emergency.  In  this  connection  I  feel,  however,  that  the  space  per  plant  could  be 
advantageously  reduced  in  order  to  force  the  development  of  rubber  each  year 
and  to  increase  the  yield  per  acre.  It  has  been  definitely  established  that  guayule 
does  not  produce  maximum  rubber  except  under  conditions  of  drought  and 
enforced  curtailment  of  its  physical  development. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  value  of  planting  guayule 
rubber  as  a  protection  against  soil  erosion,  and  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  plant  the  shrub  on  hillsides  even  though  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so  by 
hand? 

Dr.  Spence.  The  value  of  guayule  as  a  protection  against  soil  erosion  on  hill¬ 
sides  will  have  to  be  determined. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  would  you  say  the  results  were  as  to  additional  fertility 
to  the  land  by  growing  guayule  rubber? 

Dr.  Spence.  I  do  not  believe  that  guayule  adds  anything  to  the  soil  on  which 
it  is  grown.  On  the  other  hand  it  will  not  produce  rubber  in  maximum  quantity 
on  rich  soil  or  under  conditions  where  growth  is  unrestricted. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  you  were  with  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  where 
they  deresinated  some  30,000  pounds  of  guayule  rubber  per  day.  Can  you  give 
me  any  figures  as  to  the  approximate  cost  per  pound  for  deresinating  and  purify¬ 
ing  the  rubber?  Have  you  any  estimates  as  to  what  you  think  improved,  modern 
machinery  might  cut  down  this  cost? 

Dr.  Spence.  By  comparison  with  the  means  in  use  in  1908  for  solvent  extraction 
and  purification  of  guayule  rubber  I  would  say  that  the  costs  involved  by  modern 
methods  for  the  purification  of  the  rubber  and  recovery  of  the  solvents  employed 
should  not  exceed  one  quarter  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  rubber  extracted.  The 
value  of  the  resins  recovered  will  largely  offset  the  cost  of  extraction.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  rubber  of  improved  quality  such 
as  was  used  in  tires  and  tubes  made  entirely  from  California-grown  guayule  was 
produced  by  a  process  of  “retting”  of  the  shrub  without  solvent  extraction ;  also 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  rubber  in  the  guayule  shrub  can  be  recovered  as  a 
latex,  similar  in  properties  to  the  latex  extracted  from  Ilevea  in  the  Far  East. 
By  this  means  the  acetone  extract,  also  the  bagasse  and  insoluble  impurities 
present  in  guayule  as  currently  produced,  are  reduced  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  rubber-manufacturing  industry  in  a  much  larger  way  than  is  now 
possible.  I  merely  mention  these  matters  to  indicate  some  of  the  latent  possibli- 
ties  in  connection  with  the  development  and  betterment  of  guayule  rubber  looking 
to  the  future.  One  thing  is  certain :  If  guayule  is  ever  to  attain  wide  applica¬ 
tion  and  extensive  use  by  the  rubber-manufacturing  industry,  it  will  have  to  be 
a  product  refined  and  improved  over  anything  currently  available. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  your  very  complimentary  remarks  in  regard  to  Dr. 
MeCallum’s  work  in  developing  new  varieties  of  the  guayule  shrub,  but  as  I 
understand  it  since  those  remarks  were  made  Dr.  McCallum  has  almost  doubled 
the  percentage  of  rubber  in  the  plant.  Therefore,  what  in  your  opinion  would 
be  the  minimum  price  for  which  rubber  could  be  produced  per  pound  in  large 
quantities  after  thorough  experimentations  had  been  carried  out? 

Dr.  Spence.  I  believe  that  rubber  can  now  be  produced  from  guayule  in  this 
country  at  10  cents  a  pound  and  for  less  when  its  potential  possibilities  have 
been  fully  developed  to  practical  account. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  guayule  rubber,  properly  handled, 
could  compete  successfully  at  any  time  with  Hevea  rubber  from  the  Near- 
East? 

Dr.  Spence.  It  is  my  opinion  that  guayule,  properly  handled  and  developed, 
can  compete  successfully  with  Hevea  from  the  Far  East.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  any  plant  erected  in  this  country  to  produce  synthetic  rubber  can  hope  to 
compete  with  guayule  in  the  matter  of  cost. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  fundamental  difference  between  Hevea  rubber 
and  guayule  rubber  after  being  refined? 

Dr.  Spence.  The  physical  properties  of  “refined”  guayule  are  very  much  in 
its  favor  today  when  time  of  mixing  has  called  for  the  development  of  more 
plastic  rubbers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  have  been  a  number  of  suggestions,  such  as  a  guaran¬ 
teed  price  to  the  producer;  furnishing  seed  by  the  Government  to  growers;  a 
provision  in  the  Army  supply  bill  that  Government  purchases  of  rubber  must 
be  from  products  grown  in  this  country ;  an  appropriation  of  money  sufficient 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  and  complete  experiments  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  belief  that  this  knowledge  will  make  it  so  attractive  that  pri- 
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Tate  capital  will  immediately  encourage  the  growing  of  guayule  rubber.  Have 
you  any  suggestions  along  this  line? 

Dr.  Spence.  In  answer  to  this  question,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  possibilities 
of  guayule  such  as  I  have  pointed  out  should  at  once  be  thoroughly  investigated 
by  competent  authorities  and  tests  undertaken  to  determine  its  value  in  the 
best  practical  way,  both  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  rubber-manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  alike.  Until  this  has  been  done  and  until  the  results  have  been  made 
known,  it  is  both  foolish  to  speculate  on  the  ultimate  future  and  final  value 
of  guayule  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  dismiss  it  as  of  no  account. 

Senator  Downey.  Now,  Mr.  Mason,  if  it  were  desired  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  development  of  this  guayule  rubber  supply,  have  you 
any  suggestions  to  the  committe  as  to  what  procedure  would  be  most 
feasible  in  order  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  M  ason.  No,  sir;  Mr.  O’Neill,  who  has  been  interested  in  the 
matter,  had  a  plan  last  week,  which  we  were  going  to  suggest,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  war  has  come  on  and  it  is  hardly  feasible,  be¬ 
cause  our  original  plan  called  for  training  of  men  in  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  or  shrubs,  and  the  erection  of  machinery,  without 
going  into  any  great  planting,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  shortage,  and  probably  have  it  very  soon,  the  main 
problem  is  to  develop  this  and  get  it  in  production  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  experts  will  know  the  best  way  to  go  about  that  and 
procure  rubber  from  the  plants,  and  while  this  will  cost  four  to  five 
time  as  much,  it  seems  that  in  an  emergency  affecting  the  available 
rubber  supply,  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  immediate  action, 
and  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  acreage  which  is  doing  no  good 
unless  it  is  planted. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr,  Mason,  please  advise  us  somewhat  more 
than  that — what,  normally,  under  ordinary  conditions,  does  the  rub¬ 
ber  that  we  get  from  Asia  cost  us  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Six  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Downey.  What  is  it  now  costing? 

Mr.  Mason.  It  is  around  22)4  cents  a  pound.  Normally,  I  say  it 
costs  6  cents,  it  can  be  produced  for  that,  and  it  varies,  and  that  is  the 
reason  guayule  has  not  been  grown  on  a  larger  scale  heretofore,  be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  compete  with  6-cent  rubber,  and  no  one  says  that  it  can 
be  made  for  less  than  10  cents,  and  there  is  a  question  whether  it  can 
be  produced  for  that  figure,  but  we  do  know  that  it  can  be  produced  for 
around  15  to  19  cents. 

As  to  the  growing,  all  the  farmers  in  California  and  the  other  States 
would  need  would  be  an  assurance  from  the  Government  that  they 
would  get,  for  their  guayule,  from  the  Government,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  market  price  and  the  cost  of  growing,  based  on  the  present 
cost  of  growing,  which,  as  T  say,  is  15  to  19  cents. 

Senator  Downey.  Let  me  interrupt  a  second. 

(At  this  point  Senator  Reynolds  (chairman)  entered  the  commit¬ 
tee  room  and  assumed  the  chair.) 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Mason  here  is  testifying  on 
behalf  of  the  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in  the  matter  of  guayule  rub¬ 
ber  production. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Mason  with  us. 

Senator  Downey.  He  has  just  reached  the  cost  of  production  on 
guayule  rubber. 

Mr.  Mason.  Under  present  conditions  that  means  that  the  farmer, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  has  harvested  a  crop,  and  the  Government  would 
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not  need  to  do  anything  about  it  other  than  finance  the  construction 
of  the  necessary  plants  in  the  areas  where  you  are  going  to  plant  the 
guayule. 

Senator  Downey.  Will  you  give  us,  roughly,  an  approximation  as 
to  the  number  of  plants  that  might  be  required  if  the  Government 
did  want  to  engage  in  the  undertaking  on  a  large  scale? 

Mr.  Mason..  Based  entirely  on  what  we  know  of  the  operations  of 
the  Salinas  plant,  which  is  the  only  one  running,  or  has  been  running, 
I  would  say  that  10  or  12  plants,  placed  at  strategic  points,  would  mean 
the  expenditure  of  no  more  than  two  or  two  and  one-half  million  dol¬ 
lars,  if  you  are  going  to  construct  mills  with  the  same  capacity  as  they 
have  now.  They  turn  out  a  lot  of  rubber  in  a  very  short  time,  and  it 
is  a  simple  process  and  merely  means  taking  the  rubber  out  of  the 
plants  and  drying  it  and  deresinating  it. 

Senator  Downey.  Now,  that  might  be  a  total  cost  of  two  or  three 
million  dollars? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir;  to  be  put  out  for  construction  of  the  plants, 
plus  the  difference  to  be  paid  to  the  farmer.  Just  as  an  example,  tak¬ 
ing  the  worst  possible  conditions,  say  that  you  could  get,  all  of  a 
sudden,  tree  rubber  for  6  cents  a  pound,  and  the  cost  to  the  farmer  of 
guayule  rubber  is  20  cents,  to  grow  it,  then,  that  would  mean  that 
there  would  be  a  difference  there  of  14  cents  a  pound  for  the  500,000 
pounds,  which  would  probably  be  the  extent  to  which  you  would  want 
to  plant,  and  that  is  not  a  very  great  amount  of  money  to  insure  your 
having  a  rubber  supply. 

Senator  Downey.  You  say  500,000 - 

Mr.  Mason.  Tons. 

Senator  Downey.  Yes.  Well,  Representative  Anderson,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  whose  district  includes  this  Salinas  enterprise,  I  understand, 
introduced  a  House  resolution  calling  for  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000,000. 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Downey.  And  I  suppose  that,  the  additional  money  was 
meant  to  cover  what  the  manufacturer  receives  from  the  Government, 
as  well  as  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Mason.  The  farmer  and  the  plant  should  be  covered,  entirely, 
in  that  sum. 

Senator  Doavney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  all  I  desire. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  members  of  the  committee  who  desire 
to  direct  any  questions  to  Mr.  Mason? 

Senator  Lodge.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  proceed,  Senator  Lodge. 

Senator  Lodge.  This  may  have  been  covered  before  I  came  in,  but 
we  consume  how  many  tons,  in  the  course  of  a  year? 

Mr.  Mason.  Normally,  probably  600,000  tons. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  Ave  now  produce  how  many  tons  of  rubber  from 
this  source  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  There  is  no  appreciable  amount  produced  at  the  present 
time,  at  all  ;  about  100  tons  or  so  is  imported  from  Mexico  and  sold  to 
the  Goodrich  Co.,  but  in  the  Salinas  plant,  that  began — they  began 
growing  the  shrubs  there  when  rubber  went  to  $1.30  a  pound,  and 
they  planted  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  then  the  market  fell  and  rubber 
Avent  down  to  3  cents  a  pound  and  those  farmers  could  not  grow  that 
shrub  for  3  cents  a  pound,  so,  since  that  time,  only  the  Interconti- 
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Dental  Rubber  Co.  there  lias  kept  up  their  Salinas  project  in  order  to 
experiment,  more  than  anything  else,  because  they  still  operate  in 
Mexico  and  import  the  Mexican  shrub  which,  as  1  said,  grows  wild 
and  is  gathered,  and  they  pay  the  natives  some  amount  for  their 
labor — I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount,  but  the  cost  today  is  around 
20  cents  a  pound,  and  that  is  what  has  kept  it  from  competition  with 
the  Hevea  rubber  so  far. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  gave  a  figure  as  to  the  weight  of  rubber,  per 
acre,  when  you  began,  that  you  got  from  this  guayule;  what  was  that 
figure  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  letting  the  shrub  grow 
for  4  years,  which  is  the  ideal  way,  probably,  and  they  can  get  from 
2,000  to  2,500  pounds  per  acre,  and  when  it  is  harvested  at  the  end  of  1 
year,  as  Dr.  Spence,  of  Stamford,  asserts  is  the  most  economical  way, 
you  can  get  1,000  pounds  of  rubber  per  acre  at  the  end  of  1  year,  by 
broadcast  seeding. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  there  enough  acreage  in  this  country  to  grow  the 
whole  rubber  supply? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  think  so,  because  it  will  grow  on  a  lot  of  land  where 
other  things  cannot  be  produced.  It  will  take  irrigation  or  water, 
during  its  first  year,  and  then  it  must  be  kept  dry,  because  it  is  during 
that  dry  spell  that  the  rubber  content  develops  in  the  plant. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  all :  thank  you. 

Senator  Gurney.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Senator  Gurney. 

Senator  Gurney.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  importation  from  Mexico  of  this  wild  rubber  to  take  care  of 
the  emergency? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  definitely,  but  we  believe  there 
is.  Mr.  O'Neill  is  trying  to  find  out,  now,  whether  we  could  not  enter 
into  some  agreement  with  a  Mexican  company  to  get  the  guayule 
necessary;  it  is  just  a  question  of  gathering  it,  although  they  have 
dissipated  a  lot  of  their  supply  over  the  dry  spell  and  they  do  not  seed 
them,  but  still,  for  the  period  of  this  emergency,  we  could  probably  get 
more  than  we  are  now  getting  from  Mexico,  because  the  only  company 
buying  so  far  has  simply  been  buying  enough  for  their  own  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Senator  Austin.  No. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  care  to  ask  any  questions? 

Secretary  Jesse  H.  Jones  (Department  of  Commerce).  I  was  a  little 
surprised  that  you  think  you  can  grow  rubber  at  6  cents. 

Mr.  Mason.  We  do  not  think  we  can,  here. 

Secretary  Jones.  You  mean,  abroad,  anywhere? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  the  cost  of  producing  it,  or  growing  it,  but  we 
have  not  been  getting  it  for  that  figure  for  some  few  years,  but  the  cost 
of  production,  I  think  you  will  agree,  of  rubber,  has  been  6  cents  in 
the  Far  East,  but  there  is  another  factor  which  has  to  be  considered, 
and  that  is,  freight  enters  into  it  and  for  years  the  rubber  market  in 
New  York  was  as  low  as  6  cents,  but  not  recently. 

Secretary  Jones.  As  low  as  6  cents? 

Mr.  Mason.  Not  for  many  years. 

Secretary  Jones.  And  you  think  you  can  grow  it  at  that  figure? 

Mr.  Mason.  It  can  be  grown  now  for  from  15  to  19  cents  a  pound, 
varying,  because  of  the  cost  of  land  and  other  things  out  there,  but 
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men  who  are  growing  it  tell  us  that  is  what  they  are  growing  it  for, 
and  say  that  they  might  grow  it  cheaper,  but  I  do  not  know,  because 
when  they  get  into  quantity  production,  the  figures  might  change. 

Secretary  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Downey.  I  Avas  somewhat  astonished,  Mr.  Secretary,  at 
first,  by  his  statement,  because  rubber  has  not  been  sold,  for  many 
years,  for  any  10  or  12  cents. 

Mr.  Mason.  Not  for  many  years,  that  is  true,  but  it  is  still  sold 
far  aboA^e  the  cost  of  raising  guayule. 

Secretary  Jones.  Is  it  your  information  that  there  is  land  available, 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  enough  to  grow  anything  like  our  require¬ 
ments  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  information,  from  people  in  Texas, 
Arizona — much  of  the  land  that  is  not  being  used  for  anything  now, 
can  be  utilized  for  guayule,  much  of  the  land  in  California — they 
have  found  that  it  does  much  better  on  good  soil,  but  that  it  will 
grow  on  poor  soil,  where  you  cannot  grow  much  else. 

Secretary  Jones.  Does  it  require  irrigation? 

Mr.  Mason.  Irrigation  at  the  start,  or  winter  rains,  to  start  with, 
and  then  it  requires  a  dry  spell,  and  Salinas  has  these  irrigation 
supplies,  and  in  the  case  of  this  plant,  that  is  by  an  overhead  system 
in  their  nursery  there. 

Secretary  Jones.  I  wonder  why  Firestone  and  Ford  would  be  going 
to  foreign  countries  to  try  to  develop  raAV  rubber — why  they  did  not 
try  that. 

Mr.  Mason.  Cost. 

Secretary  Jones.  Cost? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes.  They  went  to  Liberia,  in  the  case  of  Firestone, 
figuring  on  getting  much  the  same  sort  of  labor  cost  that  they  had  in 
the  Far  East  where  they  eat  rice  and  live  on  practically  nothing 
and  work  for  20  cents  a  day,  but  when  they  got  into  Liberia  those 
things  did  not  work  out  just  the  Avay  they  had  planned,  and  one 
thing  that  happened  Avas  that  when  they  sent  ships  in  to  get  the 
product  out  the  ships  carried  in  meat,  and  that  Avas  sold  there  and 
raised  the  cost  of  living. 

Secretary  Jones.  It  did  not  work  that  way  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  Mason.  No;  I  think  that  is  one  reason  that  the  cost  of  rubber 
was  plugged  at  16  cents  a  pound  by  the  British  Government,  as  it 
Avas  some  years  ago. 

Secretary  Jones.  Nothing  else  occurs  to  me  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  A7ery  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Mason. 

Who  is  the  next  witness,  Senator  Downey? 

Senator  Doavney.  I  would  first  like  to  introduce  in  evidence  the 
Rubber  Age  of  November  1911,  containing  an  article  by  some  of  our 
officials  in  the  Navy  on  rubber,  and  I  particularly  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  statement  on  page  106,  which  is  in  very 
technical  terms,  and  I  won’t  read  it,  but  I  believe,  from  reading  the 
whole  article,  it  indicates  that  in  many  ways  this  rubber  shrub,  or 
product,  Avould  be  superior  to  any  other  rubber  product. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection  the  official  reporter  will 
embody  that  into  the  record. 
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(The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

[From  the  Rubber  Age,  November  1941,  p.  106] 

[Excerpt  From  an  Article  Entitled  “Light  and  Accelerated  Light  Aging  of 

Rubber,  Synthetic  Rubber,  and  Rubber  Substitutes,'’  by'  T.  A.  Wericenthin 

and  D.  Richardson,  R.  F.  Thornley,  and  R.  E.  Morris 

Additional  tests  were  made  on  substitute  G  with  various  types  of  primary  and 
secondary  accelerators  in  which  the  light  aging  resistance  was  measured.  These 
tests  indicate  that  with  special  compounding  and  capable  selection  of  accelerators 
and  antioxidants  light  aging  properties  may  be  improved  to  a  much  greater 
extent  with  substitute  G  than  has  been  found  possible  with  natural  rubber.  Thus, 
under  the  same  conditions  of  exposure — that  is,  56  hours  at  20  percent — elongation 
to  the  unfiltered  radiation  from  “sunshine”  carbons,  the  change  in  tensile  strength 
for  smoked  sheet  was  62  percent,  whereas  the  change  for  similar  compounds  made 
with  substitute  G-l  was  only  21,  27,  and  30  percent,  respectively. 

key  to  the  identification  of  substitute  rubbers 

Substitute  G,  guayule ;  substitute  G-l,  domestic  deresined ;  substitute  G-2,  do¬ 
mestic  resinous ;  substitute  G-3,  Mexican  resinous. 

Senator  Gurney.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  interrupt? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  Senator. 

Senator  Gurnet.  Is  it  a  fair  conclusion  from  what  the  previous  wit¬ 
ness  said,  that  he  had  enough  seed  for  110,000  acres? 

Senator  Downey.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Gurney.  If  we  use  that  seed  now,  this  year,  that  would  be 
enough  for  110,000  acres.  Is  that  right? 

Senator  Downey.  The  witness  said  it  would  be  practically  up  in 
those  figures. 

Senator  Gurney.  I  mean,  we  have  enough  seed  now  for  110,000 
acres  ? 

Senator  Downey.  Yes. 

Senator  Gurney.  That  would  probably  produce  55,000  tons,  my 
arithmetic  stells  me. 

Senator  Downey.  Yes. 

Senator  Gurney.  Now,  if  it  produced  110,000,000  pounds,  and  we 
will  say  it  is  worth  20  cents  a  pound,  after  it  is  produced,  we  have  a 
crop  worth  $22,000,000,  and  the  gross  cost  of  plant  building  or  manu¬ 
facturing  capacity,  according  to  Mr.  Mason’s  testimony,  will  be  two 
or  three  million  dollars;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  the  information  I  get  from  Intercontinental,  sir. 

Senator  Austin.  But  your  whole  agricultural  plant  would  be  going, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  M  ason.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Downey.  But  not  the  seeds,  of  course,  Senator. 

The  committee  may  not  understand  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this.  I  first  want  to  say  that  the  article  that  I  introduced 
into  the  record  from  the  Rubber  Age  quotes,  I  believe,  Dr.  Spence, 
of  Stanford,  who  is  assumed  to  be  an  expert  on  this — at  least,  I  believe 
he  is — as  saying  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  utilize  the  plants  at  the  end 
of  1  year. 

Now,  you  understand  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  are  also  experts  on  this,  are  not  so  sure  of  that,  and  per¬ 
haps  are  dubious  of  that,  and  we  have  a  gentleman  here  who  is  an 
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expert  on  this  very  subject,  Dr.  Brandes,  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  suppose  you  just  listen  to  his  comments  along  that  line. 

Senator  Kilgore.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Senator  Kilgore. 

Senator  Kilgore.  When  you  say  that  you  plant  this  seed  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  harvest  it  iii  1  year,  do  you  mean  1  year  from  seed  to 
first  crop,  or  do  you  have  to  plant  the  seed  and  get  a  seedling  and  trans¬ 
plant  the  seedling  and  let  it  grow  for  1  year? 

Senator  Downey.  Will  you  answer  that,  Mr.  Mason  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  The  answer  is,  if  he  plants  the  seed  and  harvests  it  in 
1  year,  that  is  just  broadcast,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  crop  is 
harvested,  and  in  that,  way  lie  will  have  6-percent  rubber. 

Senator  Downey.  You’mean  you  will  plant  it,  say,  in  January? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes;  plant  it  in  January  and  harvest  it  in  the  fall. 

Senator  Kilgore.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  that  tree  on  exhibit  here  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  4  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  the  1-year  growth? 

Mr.  Mason.  This  [indicating  specimen]  is  8  .months,  or  you  might 
say  ready  for  the  first  harvest. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  is  that  harvested — is  it  torn  up  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  It  is  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  all  is  used  except  the 
foliage.  They  have  a  machine  which  loosens  the  dirt  and  pulls  up  the 
plant,  and  they  make  use  of  the  entire  plant. 

The  Chairman.  They  take  the  whole  thing  out? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  make  utilization  of  this  in  producing 
rubber  in  this  emergency,  and  if  necessary  they  can  get  rubber  the 
very  first  year  simply  by  making  the  destruction  of  that  crop? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes;  after  you  have  taken  the  seed. 

The  Chairman.  After  that,  the  next  season  they  would  plant  more, 
where  that  was  being  produced,  and  would  -you  have  to  follow  the 
same  practice  each  year? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  would  this  plant  be  expected  to  reach  the 
maximum  production  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  At  the  end  of  4  years. 

The  Chairman.  Leave  it  there  for  a  period  of  4  years  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  the  increase  is  estimated  at  320 
pounds  per  year,  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  For  4  years? 

Mr.  Mason.  No,  sir;  after  the  first  year,  it  increases  by  about  that 
rate  until  at  the  end  of  6  or  7  years,  it  reaches  a  maximum  of  around 
2,500  pounds  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  planted  in  January,  then  it  can  be  har¬ 
vested  in  October  and,  as  you  said,  you  have  to  destroy  the  whole 
plant  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  And  the  next  year,  you  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  results  it  would 
be  necessary  to  permit  the  plant  to  obtain  its  maximum  growth,  and 
how  many  years  does  it  take  to  obtain  that  maximum  growth? 
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Mr.  Mason.  Seven  years  is  the  accepted  figure,  although  you  may 
leave  it  in  as  long  as  10  years,  but  after  7  years,  the  rubber  content 
does  not  get  any  higher,  and  staj^s  about  the  same,  from  7  to  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  10  years,  would  it  increase  any  further? 

Mr.  Mason.  They  do  not  harvest  it  after  that  period,  that  I  know 
of;  the  experiments  have  been  conducted  over  a  period  from  4  to  7 
years,  in  growing  it  commercially. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  after  7  years  of  growth,  it  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  size  of  that  plant,  and  then  they  uproot  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  process  starts  over  again  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  increase  in  production  is  obtainable  as  a 
result  of  the  planting — this  size  is  the  first  year,  and  the  second  year 
is  three  times  that  size? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  third  year  yould  be  about  8  times  that 
s:ze? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  fourth  year,  would  be  like  the  shrub 
we  have  there. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Gurney.  Could  I  ask  just  one  more  question : 

At  the  end  of  the  first  planting  season,  or  growing  season,  could 
you  harvest  the  seed  from  this  plant  that  has  grown  for  8  or  10 
months  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gurney.  And  it  does  produce  enough  seeds  to  make  it 
worth  while? 

Mr.  Mason.  Dr.  McCallum  estimates  that  it  will  produce  about 
10  to  1,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

Senator  Gurney.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kilgore.  I  want  to  ask  one  other  question,  I  think  maybe 
I  have  misunderstood. 

Under  your  theory,  what  would  be  the  pounds  crop  per  acre,  if 
you  harvest  it  at  the  end  of  the  first  year? 

Mr.  Mason.  We  are  not  in  position  to  say,  we  do  not  know;  but 
Dr.  Spence,  who  has  worked  with  this  plant  for  some  years,  says 
that  you  can  harvest  1,000  pounds  per  acre. 

Senator  Kilgore.  And  only  300  pounds  per  acre  through  this  other 
system  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  because  they  are  all  thinned  out,  because  if 
they  are  too  thick,  they  will  not  grow  properly.  If  you  are  go:ng  to 
harvest  the  first  year,  then  you  sow  your  seed  broadcast,  but  if  you 
are  going  to  plant  for  the  4-  or  5-year  cycle,  then  you  thin  them 
out  and  transplant  them  into  the  squares.  There  are  about  8,000 
plants  per  acre,  started  in  the  plant  nursery. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  interject  with  this 
comment : 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Spence,  here,  indicates  his  opinion,  and  that 
is,  while,  of  course,  the  rubber  content  in  the  plant  is  much  greater 
at  the  end  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  than  it  is  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  from  a  commercial  viewpoint  it  is  much  more  profit- 
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able  to  harvest  the  plant  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  because  your 
investment  is  that  much  shorter  in  time,  and  you  realize  on  that, 
that  much  quicker,  whereas,  while  your  rubber  content  is  much 
greater  at  the  end  of  4  or  5  years,  still,  figured  on  the  basis  of  6 
percent,  it  would  seem,  according  to  Dr.  Spence’s  figures,  to  be  more 
advantageous  in  the  1-year  system. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  think  that  Dr.  Spence,  at  Stanford, 
took  into  consideration  the  figures  that  you  mentioned,  the  fact  that 
this  plant  at  1  year  is  the  size  of  this  [indicating],  and  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  2  years,  will  be  this  other  size  [indicating],  and  at  the  end  of  4 
years,  would  be  the  size  of  that  shrub  [indicating]  ? 

Senator  Downey.  I  assume  that  he  has  taken  all  those  factors  into 
consideration,  as  he  is  considered  one  of  the  leading  experts  on  rubber 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  my  understanding. 

Senator  Gurney.  This  plant,  at  the  end  of  1  year,  appears  to  be  a 
plant  possibly  6  or  8  inches  high,  and  with  tap  roots  6  or  8  inches  long. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct,  and  if  they  want  to  continue  with 
that  plant,  they  replant  it  in  the  field,  I  imagine. 

The  question  is  connection  with  that,  Senator  Downey,  is  that  you 
have  a  plant  here  which  is  6  inches  long,  or  close  to  that,  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  first  year,  and  then  you  transplant  this  for  its  second  year 
of  growth. 

Mr.  Mason.  Well,  as  it  matures  in  4  to  5  years,  this  plant  would  in¬ 
crease  in  size  and  weight  probably  four  times  by  the  end  of  the  second 
year. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  second  year’s  increase,  in  proportion  to 
the  shrub,  is  more  than  its  first  year’s  growth? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  smallest  year,  is  the  first  year, 
that  is,  in  its  growth? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kilgore.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Senator  Kilgore. 

Senator  Kilgore.  The  pounds  per  acre  cannot  be  figured  in  that  way, 
because  if  you  are  harvesting  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  you  are  plant¬ 
ing  or  sowing  your  seed  broadcast,  and  your  plants  would  be  much 
more  close  together  than  if  you  go  into  your  second  year,  when  your 
seedlings  would  be  transplanted  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kilgore.  So,  you  have  more  plants  per  acre,  approximately, 
I  would  guess,  four  or  five  times  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  imagine,  four  or  five  times,  sir,  at  least. 

And  the  available  seeds  could  not  cover  the  same  acreage  as  if  you 
were  planning  to  grow  the  plants  for  4  years. 

Senator  Kilgore.  For  rush  production,  you  would  really  get  more 
rubber,  per  acre,  on  an  annual  harvest  basis,  if  you  had  the  seed? 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  an  annual  harvest,  but  at  a  higher  cost. 

Senator  Kilgore.  If  you  had  the  seed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  maximum  figure  I  have  heard  referred  to, 
from  the  standpoint  of  acreage,  is  7,000;  is  that  7,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  that  is  at  the  end  of  4  years. 
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The  Chairman.  And  at  the  end,  if  you  leave  it  in  7  years,  you  have 
to  replant  it  over  again  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  might  leave  it  there  for  10  years,  if  you  cared 
to,  but  the  production  of  rubber  at  10  years  would  be  no  higher,  by  any 
appreciable  amount,  than  at  7  years. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Downey.  All  right,  Dr.  Brandes,  will  you  please  come  for¬ 
ward?  If  you  will  state  your  conclusions  and  opinion  about  that  now, 
they  will  be  appreciated. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ELMER  W.  BRANDES 

Dr.  Brandes.  Elmer  W.  Brandes,  in  charge  of  the  special  rubber 
project,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Brandes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  if  I  understood  the  in¬ 
structions  of  Senator  Downey,  they  were  to  give  a  running  comment 
on  the  cultivation  of  guayule  and  the  production  of  rubber  therefrom. 

Senator  Downey.  Is  there  any  objection  to  following  that  procedure, 
Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection  that  I  know  of. 

Dr.  Brandes.  If  I  may  follow  the  trend  of  questions  that  have  been 
asked  so  far,  I  will  try  to  guide  myself  accordingly. 

I  believe  that  we  can  agree  with  the  last  witness  that  the  production 
of  guayule  rubber,  of  a  quality  suitable  for  manufacture  of  rubber 
goods,  including  tires,  is  entirely  feasible,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
agronomic  questions  involved,  and  the  reason  that  such  production 
has  not  increased  in  continental  United  States  is  purely  a  question  of 
economics. 

We  have,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  past  years,  made 
test  plantings  of  guayule  in  various  parts  of  the  Southwest  and  have 
observed  very  carefully  the  type  and  scale  of  plantings  made  by  Inter¬ 
continental  Rubber  Co.,  and  have  reason  to  confirm  their  figures  on 
costs,  by  observing  the  various  field  practices,  one  by  one,  and  with 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  equivalent  cost  of  these  operations  applied 
to  other  crops,  and  we  believe  them  to  be  essentially  correct,  and  that 
in  this  area,  in  Salinas  Valley — in  other  words,  in  the  area  where  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  is  now  operating  on  that  4-  or  5-year 
cycle — rubber  can  be  produced  at.  a  cost  of  around  20  cents  a  pound. 

However,  that  is  the  cost  of  production,  and  in  order  to  make 
guayule  rubber  usable  on  a  large  scale,  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove 
some  of  the  impurities  in  the  guayule  rubber,  principally,  certain 
resins,  which  would  add  to  the  cost,  perhaps,  another  2y2  or  3  cents 
a  pound.  There  again,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  actually 
carried  on  any  deresinating  experiments,  but  we  have  to  take  the 
figures  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  which  carried  on  de¬ 
resinating,  on  a  small  scale,  and  I  should  say  that  with  the  amount  of 
rubber  now  produced  from  guayule,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deresinate 
it  because  these  impurities  are,  in  the  scale  that  it  is  now  used  in  the 
mix  for  manufacturing  rubber  goods,  desirable  rather  than  unde¬ 
sirable,  and  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
removing  the  resins. 

However,  with  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  guayule  rubber 
used,  it  would  be  necessary  to  deresinate  it. 
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Now,  I  mentioned  that  these  figures  are  based  on  the  actual  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  Salinas  Valley.  I  understand  that  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Co.  lias  explored  the  possibilities  in  many  parts  of  the  South¬ 
west,  they  had  done  that  before  they  settled  on  this  rather  limited  area 
as  the  one  that  is  most  suitable,  and  therefore,  we  make  the  assumption 
that  it  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  that  they  succeeded  in  finding  in 
these  long  years  of  trials  and  experiments. 

Whether  we  can  assume  that  similar  conditions  of  land  and  rainfall 
exist  in  the  large  quantities  that  would  be  necessary  for  large-scale 
production  of  guayale  rubber,  is  a  question  that  will  have  to  be 
further  studied. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  they  have  the  best  area  in  the  Salinas  Valley, 
and  whether  other  areas  may  be  found  that  approach  that  in  quality 
for  this  purpose  is  the  question.  We  probably  will  not  find  any  better 
land,  and  that  means,  of  course,  that  these  figures  on  production  are 
probably  minimum  figures,  and  when  the  industry  is  expanded,  if  it 
is  expanded,  there  is  just  as  much  room  for  believing  that  it  may  be 
somewhat  higher  in  cost,  as  that  it  may  be  somewhat  lower  in  cost. 

Senator  Austin.  Why? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Because  of  this  long  experience  of  the  Intercon¬ 
tinental  Rubber  Co.  in  attempting  to  find  the  best  conditions  for  their 
enterprise.  They  tried  to  grow  guayule  in  other  parts  of  California, 
in  parts  of  Arizona,  Texas,  and,  I  believe,  in  New  Mexico — does  that 
answer  your  question? 

Senator  Austin.  I  am  not  quite  clear  in  my  mind  about  it. 

As  I  understood  you,  you  said  that  you  might  just  as  well  expect  a 
higher  cost  of  production  from  the  expansion  of  the  industry,  an 
increased  cost,  as  to  expect  a  reduction? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Because  this  valley  is  peculiarly  situated,  a  very 
peculiarly  situated  area  for  the  production  of  guayule  shrubs,  under 
cultivation. 

Senator  Austin.  Recognizing  the  possibility  that  it  will  cost  more 
in  other  places  than  it  does  cost  in  that  valley,  then  what? 

Dr.  Brandes.  The  question  is,  for  example,  it  might  require  irriga¬ 
tion  in  other  areas,  as  compared  with  this  part  of  the  valley,  near 
Salinas. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  interrupt  the  doctor  there 
with  a  question : 


Doctor,  there  is  a  very  large  unused  acreage  right  in  the  Salinas 
V alley  that  is  adaptable  for  this,  is  there  not  ? 


Dr.  Brandes.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Downey.  Several  hundred  thousand  acres? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  made  some  surveys  there,  myself,  this  summer,  and 
it  would  appear  that  that  land  perhaps  runs  up  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  acres,  or  more,  and  it  might  be  available  in  Salinas  Valley, 
that  would  be  suitable  for  the  growing  of  guayule,  and  when  I  was 
there,  in  September,  I  think  it  could  be  obtained  for  from  $8  to  $15 
per  acre  per  year  rental. 


On  the  subject  of  different  cycles  in  producing  guayule  rubber,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  McCallum,  whose  work  for  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Co. — he  has  worked  for  them  for  something  like  30  years  and 
is  probably  the  best  informed  man  on  the  field  practices  in  connection 
with  growing  guayule — in  his  opinion  the  1-year  cycle  is  not  feasible. 
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There  is  very  little  rubber  in  the  plant  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  and 
there  is  very  little  weight  to  the  crop,  and  while  I  do  not  know  the 
ways  in  which  Dr.  Spence  made  his  calculations,  I  know  that  that  is 
not  in  agreement  with  Dr.  McCallum. 

Air.  Mason.  Dr.  McCallum  told  me,  2  weeks  ago — he  agreed  that 
you  could  do  it,  but  that  it  was  not  practical,  that  it  would  cost  too 
much. 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  think  this  picture  will  show  that  on  the  1-year 
cycle,  which  is  growing  guayule  in  the  nursery  [exhibiting  picture], 
under  our  overhead  irrigation,  it  becomes  practically  a  horticultural 
crop  rather  than  a  field  crop. 

That  is  a  picture  showing  the  young  seedlings  in  the  nursery  which 
are  grown  by  irrigation  for  the  first  9  to  10  to  11  months,  approxi¬ 
mately. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  first  year’s  crop,  pictured  there,  or  is 
that  a  bed  of  seedlings? 

Dr.  Brandes.  That  is  the  first  year,  in  the  nursery. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  for  cutting,  or  marketing,  is  it? 

Dr.  Brandes.  No,  sir;  merely  to  produce  young  plants  to  set  out 
in  the  field,  by  specially  devised  machinery,  and  that  is  distinguished 
from  the  plants  growing  in  the  field.  The  field  plants,  of  course, 
require  much  larger  acreage  and  are  placed  wider  apart. 

The  Chairman.  The  field  plants  are  not  as  productive  as  the  ones 
in  the  nursery,  are  they? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Here  is  a  series  of  pictures  that  give  close-ups  of 
the  plants  in  the  nursery  [indicating] ;  here  they  are  after  being  set 
out  in  the  field  [indicating]  at  the  age  of  2  years;  and  here  they 
are  in  the  field  at  the  end  of  4  years,  which  would  make  approxi¬ 
mately  5  years  from  the  seed;  that  is,  approximately  1  year  in  the 
nursery  and  4  years  in  the  field  would  be  a  5-year  cycle. 

Senator  Downey.  If  I  may  intervene,  Air.  Chairman,  with  a 
question : 

Doctor,  will  you  clarify  my  mind  on  this :  If  there  was  a  crop  planted 
from  seeds  this  January,  when  would  you  get  the  seeds  from  that 
planting? 

Dr.  Brandes.  You  could  get  some  seeds  the  first  year,  say  in  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  when  would  you  harvest  the  plant  itself, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  rubber? 

Dr.  Brandes.  These  plants  would  not  be  harvested,  on  the  5-year 
cycle,  until  4  years  from  the  time  they  are  set  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  they  could  be  planted  in  January  and 
harvested  in  October. 

Dr.  Brandes.  Well,  the  last  witness  was  quoting  from  Dr.  Spence, 
and  he  said  that  it  was  feasible;  but  I  said  that  there  was  some  ques¬ 
tion  that  it  is  a  practicable  procedure. 

Senator  Downey.  Air.  Chairman,  in  order  that  the  committee  may 
clearly  understand  the  issue  on  this  particular  point,  which,  of  course, 
is  of  great  interest,  I  would  like  to  read  to  the  committee  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Spence  on  this  particular  issue,  as  quoted  in  this  article  in 
Rubber  Age.  Representative  Anderson,  who  is  with  us  today,  is  ask¬ 
ing  a  question,  and  I  am  quoting  from  this  article,  and  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  Representative  Anderson: 

Mr.  Andersjn.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  raise  guayule  rubber  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis  by  sowing  the  seed  thick  and  harvesting  in  less  than  a  year? 
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Now,  from  Dr.  Spence,  the  answer  was — - 

It  lias  been  definitely  established  and  reported  that  guayule  plants,  grown 
in  California,  less  than  a  year  old,  contain  more  than  6  percent  of  pure  rub¬ 
ber,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  plants  per  acre  (by  count)  more  than 
1,000  pounds  of  pure  rubber  per  acre.  While  much  have  to  be  done  to  translate 
these  findings  to  agricultural  practice,  nevertheless,  I  consider  this  an  all-impor¬ 
tant  approach  to  the  problem  of  guayule  cultivation  in  this  country  both  for  the 
present  emergency  and  for  the  future.  In  the  hands  of  practical  farmers,  aided 
by  technical  assistance  and  with  “treated”  seed  available,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
for  one  moment  the  successful  application  in  some  form  of  this  all-important 
development  as  a  practical  matter. 

And  that  is  the  end  of  Dr.  Spence’s  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  yon  completed  your  statement;  do  yon  wish 
to  say  anything  else  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  merely  call  to  mind  that  Dr.  McCallum  is  of  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion,  and  we  concur  in  it. 

Mr.  Mason.  Did  he  not  run  that  plant  for  4  or  5  years? 

Dr.  Brandes.  He  may  have  run  the  fabrication  plant ;  he  is  a  rubber 
chemist ;  lie  is  not  a  field  crop  expert. 

Senator  Downey.  Well,  Doctor,  there  is  certainly  one  way  to  find 
out  about  that,  and  that  is  to  try  it  out. 

Dr.  Brandes.  It  happens  that  there  is  very  little  need  for  any  actual 
repetition  of  experimental  work  on  guayule.  That  has  already  been 
undertaken  by  the  Government  and  they  have  studied  it  and  investi¬ 
gated  it,  experimentally,  and  any  further  experiments  are  really  not 
needed,  because  they  have  been  carried  on  for  the  last  20  years,  and 
we  would  rely  on  those  experiments  that  have  been  carried  on. 

There  is  a  crop  right  now,  today,  of  almost  1 -year-old  shrubs  in 
the  nursery,  similar  to  that  in  the  photograph  that  I  just  passed 
around,  and  similar  to  this  in  the  bottle  [indicating],  that  could  be 
harvested.  The  cost  of  producing  that  is  on  the  books,  the  amount 
of  rubber  extracted  from  it  could  be  easily  determined,  and  the  set-up 
is  already  there  in  the  field. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Spence’s  figures  are  based  on  theoretical 
considerations  or  on  actual  experiments;  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
actual  experiments,  and  I  asked  Dr.  McCallum  and  he  said  he  had  not. 

Mr.  Mason.  Dr.  Spence  said  he  had  done  it  himself,  that  he  actually 
had. 

Dr.  Brandes.  But  it  would  be  easily  verified  by  the  company,  or 
perhaps  by  the  Government,  by  arrangement  with  the  company. 

Senator  Downey.  Dr.  Brandes,  may  I  ask  you  this : 

If  the  crop  were  harvested  at  the  end  of  2  years,  rather  than  1, 
would  vou  be  in  better  position  than  to  get  more  rubber? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Downey.  And  the  third  year,  more  than  the  second? 

Dr.  Brandes.  The  increase  is  quite  considerable  after  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  in  the  field,  and  up  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  it  is  a  rather 
rapid  rate  of  growth,  but  beyond  the  fifth  year  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  increment  of  rubber  would  justify  the  annual  rental  of 
the  land. 

Senator  Austin.  You  are  assuming,  are  you  not,  the  transplanta¬ 
tion  of  the  plants? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir;  that  calls  for  the  transplanting  of  the  little 
seedlings  from  the  overhead-irrigated  nursery  to  the  field  at  the  end 
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of  from  9  to  12  months,  and  then  permitting  them  to  grow  for  from 
2  to  3  or  4  years  in  the  field  without  irrigation. 

The  costs  after  they  are  set  out  in  the  field  are  very  small  compared 
to  the  costs  in  the  nursery. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  to  cultivate  them  after  they  are  in  the 
field? 

Dr.  Brandes.  They  need  some  cultivation,  a  few  times,  during  the 
first  year  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  have  to  be  irrigated  after  that  first 
year  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  irrigated,  except  when  they  are 
in  the  nursery. 

Senator  Wallgren.  Does  not  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  have 
any  trouble  in  producing  that  rubber? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  understand  they  apparently  have  had  some  in  get¬ 
ting  the  processing  machinery  at  Salinas. 

Senator  Wallgren.  Any  difficulty  along  there  they  will  overcome? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  really  could  not  answer  that. 

Senator  Austin.  That  is  in  the  national  defense,  and  I  do  not 
imagine  they  will  have  any  trouble  with  that. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  they  will  not. 

Senator  Austin.  The  law  will  take  care  of  that. 

Senator  Wallgren.  How  much  is  needed?  Has  anyone  discussed 
that  matter  at  all  ? 

Senator  Downey.  No;  we  have  not  discussed  that. 

Senator  Wallgren.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  could  tell  us  whether 
secondary  rubber  is  of  any  use  at  all  ? 

Senator  Downey.  The  testimony  shows  that  it  would  be  90  percent 
as  valuable  as  the  rubber  they  are  getting  from  trees,  90  percent  as  val¬ 
uable  as  the  rubber  they  are  getting  from  Asia,  and  they  are  better 
able  to  insure  a  supply  through  this  method  because  we  are  faced — 
and  we  might  as  well  look  the  situation  in  the  face — with  a  desperate 
situation,  because  we  must  all  look  at  the  situation  with  the  possible 
assumption  that  the  Japs  may  grab  control  of  the  Pacific. 

Senator  Wallgren.  How  much  of  a  supply  is  on  hand ;  do  you  have 
any  testimony  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Mason.  Roughly,  on  hand - 

Senator  Downey  (interposing).  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  answer  that  if  you  care  to? 

Secretary  Jones.  500,000  tons  in  the  country,  which  is  about  1  year’s 
supply. 

Senator  Wallgren.  Is  it  possible  to  get  use  out  of  rubber — that  is, 
secondary  rubber? 

Secretary  Jones.  Yes;  we  reuse  the  rubber,  and  I  expect  we  could 
get  along  pretty  well  for  2  to  2 y2  years  without  importing  much  more 
rubber.  We  have  125.000  tons  on  the  water  now. 

Senator  Wallgren.  I  suppose  the  supply  is  not  shut  off  yet? 

Secretary  Jones.  No;  we  will  probably  lose  some  of  that  125,000 
tons  afloat,  but  we  hope  not  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Senator  Wallgren.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  could  not  buy  a 
great  deal  of  it,  immediately,  is  there? 

Secretary  Jones.  We  have  been  buying  all  the  rubber  available  for 
about  18  months.  We  have  accumulated  a  stock  pile  of  rubber,  start  - 
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ing  July  1940,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  have  got  this  large  supply  now. 

Senator  Wallgren.  Assuming  that  the  source  of  supply  is  abso¬ 
lutely  shut  off,  immediately — how  soon  would  we  be  in  need  of  addi¬ 
tional,  or  new  sources  of  supply  ? 

Secretary  Jones.  I  think  we  would  need  to  replenish  rather  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  if  we  do  not  receive  supplies  right  along,  we  certainly  would 
have  to  do  some  heavy  rationing  of  rubber,  and  I  think  that  can  be 
done. 

We  could  recover  from  the  used  rubber  more  probably  than  we 
have  done  in  the  past,  but  I  have  not  felt  too  uncomfortable  about 
rubber.  Of  course  I  would  feel  a  lot  more  comfortable  if  the  Pacific 
were  still  open. 

The  question  of  this  guayule  rubber  was  brought  to  bur  attention 
some  months  ago,  and — shall  I  go  on,  or  just  answer  your  question? 

Senator  Downey.  Go  right  ahead,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Jones. 

Secretary  Jones.  I  was  going  beyond  the  question. 

It  was  brought  to  our  attention,  and  we  investigated  the  feasibility 
and  the  practicability  of  getting  rubber  by  this  method,  and  we 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  quite  as  favorable  as  the  Doc¬ 
tor  has  indicated  here,  as  to  price. 

He  has,  I  think,  probably  about  given  our  views  as  to  the  quantities 
available  and  the  practicability  of  it,  and  I  should  like  to  pursue  any 
course  that  will  insure  us  rubber,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  now 
building  some  four  synthetic  plants  at  a  cost,  to  the  E.  F.  C.  and 
industry  combined,  of  $35,000,000  or  $36,000,000.  Those  plants  will 
produce  about  40,000  tons  a  year,  and  I  think  private  industry,  on  its 
own,  including  some  they  have  under  construction,  will  probably 
produce  another  35,000  or  40,000  tons  per  year,  so  we  would  have, 
from  synthetic,  I  should  say,,  a  year  from  now,  80,000  tons  annual 
capacity. 

I  am  expecting  that  rubber  to  cost  more  than  20  cents,  in  fact  I 
should  be  surprised  if  it  does  not  cost  30  cents,  possibly  more. 

When  we  started  buying  rubber,  we  agreed,  with  the  International 
Kubber  Eegulations  Committee,  to  be  a  ready  buyer  at  a  price  rang¬ 
ing  between  18  and  20  cents,  delivered  New  York.  We,  since  condi¬ 
tions  got  bad  and  rates  got  higher,  in  order  to  encourage  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  rubber  to  produce  as  much  as  they  could — we  changed  our 
price  to  18 y2  cents  flat,  Singapore,  we  taking  the  cost,  in  addition  to 
that,  of  getting  it  here. 

The  rubber  is  costing  us  in  the_ neighborhood  of  21  cents. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  we  are  going  to  continue  to  get,  and  none 
of  us  do,  and  if  it  is  feasible  to  get  a  substantial  supply  of  this  rubber, 
in  addition  to  what  we  are  doing,  I  think  it  is  well  worth  considering. 
Frankly,  I  have  not  been  convinced  that  it  is  a  very  practical  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not,  I  believe  that  we  can,  by 
the  use  of  synthetic  rubber  and  building  additional  plants,  provide 
ourselves  with  sufficient  rubber,  certainly  by  using  the  rubber  over  and 
freshening  it  some. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  state  that  we  have 
500,000  tons  in  stock  piles,  that  includes  what  is  afloat  ? 

Secretary  Jones.  No. 
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Senator  Downey.  That  is  what  is  in  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Jones.  We  have  about  125,000  tons,  additional,  afloat. 

Senator  Downey.  Well,  600,000  tons  is  about  what  we  have  been 
consuming  annually  ? 

Secretary  Jones.  That  is  correct,  until  1939  or  ’40  it  was  more. 

Senator  Downey.  Yes. 

Secretary  Jones.  This  year  it  is  running  about  45,000  tons  a  month. 

Senator  Downey.  Of  course,  as  I  understand  the  rationing  program 
of  O.  P.  M. — they  are  already  developing  it — we  are  going  to  mate¬ 
rially  cut  down  on  civilian  use. 

Secretary  Jones.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Downey'.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  they  are  going  to 
arrange  it  so  that  there  will  be  no  use  except  for  the  necessary  com¬ 
mercial  use,  from  now  on ;  that  is  what  I  have  been  told  from  O.  P.  M. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  testimony  was  given  to  us,  several  months 
ago,  that  synthetic  rubber  produced  so  far  did  not  permit  a  program 
and  was  not  anywhere  near  the  equal  of  raw,  crude  rubber  for  general 
automotive  purposes. 

Secretary  Jones.  It  is  a  little  heavy  for  tires,  I  am  told. 

Senator  Downey.  We  were  told  that — I  have  forgotten- — either  for 
cord  or  fabric,  the  inside  or  the  outside,  I  cannot  recall,  but  there  was 
testimony  here  before  the  committee,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  while 
the  synthetic  rubber  was  used  with  other  rubber  it  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory,  but  when  used  by  itself,  it  just  was  not  sufficient  or  satis¬ 
factory  for  automobile  tires. 

Secretary  Jones.  I  have  had  some  synthetic  rubber  tires  tested  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  One  tire  tested  out  at  about  90  percent,  and 
the  other  at  a  little  less,  maybe  85  percent,  efficiency,  War  Department 
specifications. 

Senator  Downey.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  the  whole  tire  was 
made  of  synthetic  rubber  ? 

Secretary  Jones.  I  am  not  certain  about  that,  but  that  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  We  were  using  War  Department  specifications,  which  are 
pretty  severe  specifications,  in  the  test. 

Senator  Downey.  I  understand  that — maybe  I  have  been  misin¬ 
formed  on  that — that  only  a  portion  of  that  tire  was  synthetic  rubber. 

The  Chairman.  Right  on  that  point,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  your  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  amount  of  rubber  we  have  in  storage  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  that  is,  the  natural-grown  rubber,  combined  with 
that  rubber  which  is  on  the  way  here,  and  if  we  succeed  in  getting  it 
without  interference  or  sinking,  if  that  were  utilized  with  the  synthetic 
rubber,  do  you  not  think  that  we  would  have  enough  on  hand  to  last 
3  or  4  years  ? 

Secretary  Jones.  Of  course,  if  we  continue  to  get  fair  supplies  from 
the  outside - 

The  Chairman.  If  we  do  not  get  any  more  from  outside,  that  is  the 
question,  just  what  we  ha\'e  on  hand  and  what  is  on  the  way  here — 
could  that  not  be  utilized,  with  synthetic  rubber,  to  carry  us  over  for  3 
or  4  years  ? 

Secretary  Jones.  I  think  when  you  reduce  it  to  2  to  3  vears,  I  would 
say  “Yes.” 

The  Chairman.  Now,  one  question  on  that  point  I  wanted  to  ask  is: 
I  wonder,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  happen  to  know  the  amount  of,  or 
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number  of  pounds  of  rubber  that  is  created  annually,  produced  an¬ 
nually,  in  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America  ? 

Secretary  Jones.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  What  was  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  I  asked,  if  you  knew  the  number  of  pounds  of  rubber 
created  from  natural  sources,  so  to  speak,  in  Mexico  and  Central  and 
South  America,  annually. 

Dr.  Brandes.  We  can  give  an  approximation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Mexico,  at  present,  has  an  annual  production  of  rub¬ 
ber,  from  the  wild  guayule  shrub,  in  Coahuila  and  the  surrounding 
states,  is  5,000  tons  per  year  at  present.  The  factory  at  Torreon, 
Mexico,  is  being  doubled  and  its  capacity  is  being  increased,  and  that 
annual  production  will  all  come  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  utilization  of  the  wild  shrub? 

Dr.  Brandes.  From  the  utilization  of  the  wild  shrub,  it  will  go  to 
approximately  7,000  tons  annually ;  7,000  tons  is  regarded  as  the  maxi¬ 
mum  that  can  be  exploited  from  the  wild  shrubs  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  some  manner  of  renewal  of  the  plants. 

In  the  Amazon  Valley,  the  amount  of  wild  rubber  being  exported 
today  is  something  over  14,000  tons  annually,  from  Hevea,  which  is 
Para  rubber,  or  from  the  Para  rubber  tree. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  go  on. 

Dr.  Brandes.  That  could  be  increased,  with  proper  planting  and 
financing,  perhaps  fivefold. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  over  what  period  of  time  would  it  take? 

Dr.  Brandes.  From  18  months  to — perhaps  in  18  months  or  a  little 
more,  it  could  be  increased  fivefold,  with  adequate  financing. 

The  Chairman.  To  14,000  tons? 

Secretary  Jones.  That  is,  you  could  multiply  that  figure  by  five, 
within  18  or  20  months  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes. 

Secretary  Jones.  How? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Well,  the  rubber  is  there,  and  it  is  merely  a  case  of 
getting  it  out. 

Secretary  Jones.  You  think  there  is  that  much  growing  there  now  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Wild  rubber,  yes;  perhaps  as  much  as  20,000  tons  a 
year  could  be  obtained  from  another  rubber  tree,  which  is  in  addition, 
it  is  just  known  as  the  castilla  rubber  tree. 

The  Chairman.  That  prevails  in  Brazil? 

Dr.  Brandes.  There  is  some  in  Brazil,  but  most  of  the  rubber  is  in 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Amazon  Basin,  that  is,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
and  Colombia,  and  in  the  Central  American  countries  from  Panama 
north  to  southern  Mexico. 

I  should  say  that  20,000  tons  could  be  exploited  from  wild  castilla 
trees,  beginning  within  18  to  20  months  from  now. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  that  15,000  tons  coming  annually 
from  Brazil? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  Paraguay  and  Ecuador  and  southern  Vene¬ 
zuela? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Southern - 
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The  Chairman.  Southern  Venezuela. 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  they  are  developing  and  produc¬ 
ing  some  rubber  in  Costa  Rica,  and  I  understand  that  there  has  been 
an  extensive  experiment  conducted  there  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes;  we  have  a  long-range  program  of  establishing 
Hevea  rubber  in  no  less  than  13  countries  in  the  central  and  northern 
part  of  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  producing  anything,  commercially? 

Dr.  Brandes.  We  only  started  about  18  months  ago,  but  we  have 
already  planted  some  eight  to  twelve  million  trees  in  nurseries. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  interpose  a  minute,  I 
think  that  we  are  too  optimistic  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  assume,  here,  to  be  safe,  that 
rubber  is  going  to  be  cut  off.  I  think  we  ought  to  assume  that,  and 
you  know,  if  it  is  cut  off,  the  problem  will  fall  on  us,  and  we  will  have 
to  look  to  Central  and  South  America,  and  also,  if  that  is  done,  I 
think  our  Government  anticipates  that  in  order  to  keep  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Central  America  going,  instead  of  taking  all  of  the  rubber 
from  those  countries  down  there,  it  may  be  that  we  will  have  to  supply 
them  with  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  tons,  instead  of  continuing 
to  get  everything  out  of  them ;  the  problem  will  be  on  the  other  hand, 
because  they  need  a  certain  amount  of  rubber  which  they  have  been 
getting  in  from  the  middle  areas. 

Senator  Gurney.  I  think  that  all  of  the  tires  in  Mexico  come  from 
the  United  States  and  they  probably  use  7,000  tons  which  we  make 
up  for  them. 

May  I  make  one  other  comment,  and  that  is,  when  we  had  our 
synthetic  rubber  hearing,  we  had  testimony  by  someone,  I  believe 
from  one  of  the  rubber  companies,  that  Germany  is  making  its  tires 
out  of  reclaimed  rubber,  and  about  65  percent  of  that  was  synthetic 
rubber,  so  far  they  are  not  able  to  use  more  than  65  percent  synthetic 
rubber  in  the  making  of  a  tire,  but  they  did  use  reclaimed  rubber  and 
had  to  put  in  about  10  percent  of  raw  rubber,  and  the  balance  was 
reclaimed,  but  that  was  the  percentage  they  used. 

Senator  Wallgren.  I  might  ask,  what  is  the  normal  content,  now? 

Senator  Downey.  We  have  about  600,000  tons  in  this  country  now, 
but  the  demand  will  be  tremendously  increased. 

.Senator  Wallgren.  What  do  you  anticipate  production  might  be 
from  this  crop  that  you  are  speaking  of,  after  4  years? 

Senator  Downey.  Within  2  or  3  years,  it  would  be  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  thing,  anything  you  want,  practically — practically  any  amount. 

Senator  Wallgren.  About  how  much  per  acre? 

Senator  Downey.  About  a  ton  per  acre,  at  the  end  of  4  years. 

I  might  say  that  possibly  the  information  I  have  is  not  correct, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  call  O.  P.  M.  on  it,  because  I  think  it  is 
very  vital  and  I  understand  that  O.  P.  M.  states  that  if  our  rubber 
supply  is  cut  off,  we  have  even  less  than  2  years’  supply,  even  with 
the  rationing,  that  it  will  not  last  2  years,  so  if  we  do  not  have  the 
Pacific  open,  or  additional  sources  of  rubber  supply  coming  in,  we 
would  be  in  a  pretty,  desperate  condition. 

Now,  that  is  a  fix. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  figure  did  O.  P.  M.  give  you? 
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Senator  Downey.  That  figure  differs  from  what  the  Secretary 
gave  us,  the  O.  P.  M.  secretary  gave  me  less  than  2  years. 

Secretary  Jones.  Two  years? 

Senator  Downey.  With  all  the  civilian  uses  cut  off  and  nothing 
but  the  necessary  commercial  uses  allowed  and  what  we  need  for 
lend-lease,  for  all  over  the  world. 

Further,  I  might  say  that  the  Army  advised  me  today  of  their 
needs  and  we  will  be  lucky  to  get  any  more  rubber,  even  for  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

Secretary  Jones.  I  can  get  in  touch  with  O.  P.  M.,  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  difficulty  there,  because  we  get  pretty  close  coopera¬ 
tion  from  them. 

Senator  Downey.  I  understand  that. 

Secretary  Jones.  I  thought  we  could  get  along  for  from  2  to  3 
years,  I  believe  we  could,  particularly  with  some  rationing.  Of  course 
whatever  quantity  we  will  get  will  help ;  I  think  we  will  get  some 
more  rubber;  it  may  have  to  go  around  the  world, the  other  way, and 
experience  some  more  hazards,  but  I  think  we  will  get  some  more 
rubber;  but  even  so,  if  it  is  feasible  to  get  rubber  this  way,  I  think 
it  should  be  considered  very  seriously,  and  when  it  comes  down  to 
the  actual  need  for  the  rubber,  it  really  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  it  is  30  cents  or  50  cents  a  pound,  if  you  need  it,  so  we  should 
consider  this  procedure  seriously,  if  we  have  to  have  it. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Jones,  when  will  the  first  synthetic-rubber 
factory  begin  to  yield  a  product? 

Secretary  Jones.  They  are  producing  some  small  amount  now. 

Senator  Downey.  Two  or  three  thousand,  but  what  about  the  4 
plants  with  their  capacity  of  10,000? 

Secretary  Jones.  I  should  say  in  about  12  months — yes;  it  was 
about  6  months  ago  when  they  started,  and  they  said  it  would  take 
about  18  months. 

Senator  Downey.  I  understood  from  the  men  that  testified  before 
the  committee  that  they  still  had  some  very  serious  laboratory  prob¬ 
lems  and  problems  of  just  exactly  the  quality  they  would  produce. 

Secretary  Jones.  Yes;  I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  to  me,  that  any  particular  formula  is  the  right  one. 
There  have  several  different  methods  of  making  rubber,  is  that  not 
true,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  am  not  an  authority  on  synthetic  rubber. 

Secretary  Jones.  I  think  they  have,  the  different  companies  make 
it  with  different  procedures  and  different  methods.  One  company  has 
this  patent  and  another  company  has  that  patent.  One  company 
claims  it  can  make  synthetic  rubber  for  10  cents  after  they  get  it  in 
production;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  can  or  not,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  big  companies.  I  have  thought  that  it  would  cost  us  a  good  deal 
more  than  natural  rubber. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  Brazil,  from  which  we  propose  to  get 
15,000  tons  annually,  or  rather,  are  getting  it  now— was  it  Brazil 
that  we  could  get  around  20,000  tons  additional  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  said  that  now  we  are  getting  about  14,000  tons, 
that  is  being  produced  now,  and  I  think  the  Amazon  Basin  could  be 
increased  about  fivefold,  and  that  would  bring  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  adjoining  countries? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes;  and  Brazil. 
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The  Chairman.  What  would  that  bring  it  up  to,  the  total  tonnage, 
annually,  of  all  South  America? 

Dr.  Brandes.  All  wild  rubber  from  South  American  countries? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Brandes.  It  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  95,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  95.000  tons? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  get  that  much  now  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  statement  of  potentialities,  potential 
production  from  wild  trees  already  existing. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  cost  a  pound? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  can  only  make  a  guess  as  to  the  price  that  will  be 
needed  to  stimulate  that  much  production. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  should  say  a  fair  price  would  be  a  higher  price  than 
the  present  price  of  rubber. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  The  present  price  is  22y2  cents  on  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  In  order  to  stimulate  production,  the  price  would  have  to  be 
higher  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Anywhere  from  20  to  35  cents  a  pound,  and  you  can 
produce  it  in  California  for  20  cents? 

Senator  Downey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chandler.  In  June  1940,  at  the  hearing  upon  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Senator  from  California,  Mr.  Downey,  we  heard 
witnesses  with  respect  to  the  rubber  situation,  and  I  quote  from  the 
statement  of  John  L.  Collyer,  who  was  at  that  time  president  of  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Collyer.  In  the  year  1939  our  country  consumed  just  under  600,000  tons 
of  rubber ;  592,000  tons,  to  be  exact. 

And  then  Senator  Downey  asked,  “You  mean  raw  rubber?”  and 
Mr.  Collyer  replied : 

Raw  rubber.  And  we  consumed 'in  addition  to  that  170,000  tons  of  reclaimed 
rubber ;  that  is,  taking-  old  tires  *  *  * 

and  he  said,  further  on,  that  we  used  770,000  tons  of  rubber  altogether, 
170,000  tons  of  which  was  reclaimed.  Then  in  answer  to  the  specific 
question,  What  if  we  were  faced  with  a  situation  similar  to  the 
one  we  are  faced  with  now,  he  indicated  that  we  might  be  able  to  make 
100,000  tons  of  rubber  in  this  country,  but  said  it  would  take  3  to  4 
years  of  planning  and  would  take  a  year  to  get  one  plant  in  operation, 
and  then,  that  assumes  that  we  had  a  good  supply  on  hand. 

Senator  Austin.  Were  you  going  to  speak,  Senator  Chandler? 

Senator  Chandler.  If  you  don’t  mind,  Senator. 

He  said  that  you  could  reclaim  rubber,  but  that  every  time  you  did 
it,  you  could  not  reclaim  it  any  more.  Mr.  Schade  made  the  state¬ 
ment — 

You  cannot  reclaim  it  over  and  over  again.  Each  time  you  use  reclaimed  rubber, 
you  must  use  70  percent  of  natural  rubber  with  it,  so  that  the  quality  is  not 
dropped.  The  second  time  you  use  it  you  have  70  percent  of  fresh  rubber  and 
only  30  percent  of  reclaimed  rubber. 

Now.  lie  indicated  that  in  1  year  that  he  had  been  able  to  reclaim,  as 
3tou  recall,  170,000  tons  which  they  used  in  this  country.  I  thought  it 
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would  be  interesting  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact.  I  know  that 
Senator  Downey  was  interested,  and  I  attended  the  hearings  and  asked 
some  of  the  questions,  and  those  were  some  of  the  answers. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  if  they  have  felt  like_  taking  the 
matter  up  with  the  president  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  as  to  how  much 
could  be  saved. 

Secretary  Jones.  What  was  the  question? 

Senator  Chandler.  Have  you  considered  taking  up  the  matter  of 
making  this  rubber  with  the  big  companies,  like  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.  and  others  ? 

Secretary  Jones.  They  are  the  ones  that  are  doing  it. 

Senator  Chandler.  They  are  ? 

Secretary  Jones.  They  are  building  their  plants;  they  are. 

Senator  Downey.  Ten  thousand  tons  output,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  pardon  the  interruption;  this  is  very 
interesting,  and  I  would  like  to  get  all  of  it  into  the  record  for  the 
other  members  that  cannot  be  here ;  we  are  having  a  vote  on  the  floor 
now,  and  if  the  Secretary  will  pardon  us,  we  will  recess  while  the 
members  go  on  the  floor  and  vote  and  will  come  right  back. 

(Whereupon,  following  the  taking  of  a  short  recess,  the  hearing  was 
resumed. ) 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  ready,  we  will  proceed. 

When  we  discontinued,  Senator  Chandler  was  providing  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  with  a  very  interesting  bit  of  information,  and 
I  thought  a  continuation  of  that  ought  to  be  embodied  into  the  record. 

Senator  Chandler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  this 
testimony — there  is  not  very  much  of  it — incorporated  in  the  record, 
because  this  contains  valuable  information  on  what  we  propose. 

What  do  you  say,  Senator  Austin  ? 

Senator  Austin.  I  think  that  is  a  good  idea. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  embodied  in  the 
record. 

(The  document  entitled  “Defense  of  the  United  States  and  Other 
Nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  (Rubber),  S.  4082,”  will  be  found 
attached  to  this  record  as  appendix  A  thereof.) 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Downey? 

Senator  Downey.  I  would  like  to  ask  Congressman  Anderson  to 
state  his  views  on  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON.  EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Anderson,  will  you  please  give  your  name 
and  address  and  official  position  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  John  Z.  Anderson,  Congressman  from  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  California. 

Senator  Downey.  And  the  Salinas  area  is  within  your  congres¬ 
sional  district? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Downey.  And  you  have  made  an  investigation  of  the 
possibility  of  developing  the  rubber  supply  from  the  guayule  shrub, 
have  you? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  correct. 
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Senator  Downey.  Now,  any  comments  you  may  care  to  make  which 
would  be  of  value  to  the  committee  will  be  appreciated,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Senator  Downey,  knowing  that  this  hearing  was 
going  to  be  held  this  afternoon,  I  took  the  time  this  morning  to  wire 
the  president  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  of  New  \  ork.  as 
to  how  much  seed  was  available,  and  how  many  acres  could  be 
planted  with  that  seed,  and  the  wire  I  received  in  reply  is  at  variance 
with  the  testimony  offered  here  today,  and  I  think  it  should  go  in  the 
record  and  I  presume  a  medium  can  be  taken  as  between  the  figures 
presented  here  today. 

It  has  been  testified  that  there  is  enough  seed  available  to  plant 
110,000  acres  and  Dr.  Brandes,  when  we  inquired  of  him,  thought 
that  there  was  enough  to  plant  70,000  acres  and  the  president  of  the 
company,  that  is,  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  wired  me  that 
there  is  now  available  23,000  pounds  of  guayule  seed,  which  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  plant  50,000  acres  of  the  shrub. 

Now,  he  also  states  that  there  is  available  in  the  seedling  nursery 
at  Salinas,  enough  for  the  planting  of  2,000  acres  or  more  of  seedlings. 

There  is  only  one  further  observation  that  I  would  like  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  in  response  to  inquiries  that  were  made 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  a  short  time  ago,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  need  for  such  a  program ;  and  also  inquiries  were  made  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  rubber,  and  we  find  that  there  is  a  cost  of  G  cents, 
and  then  the  present  market  is  22%  cents  for  the  rubber  here  in  the 
United  States. 

I  think  that  is  because  we  are  in  the  hands  of  an  international 
rubber  monopoly  and  the  only  thing  to  do  in  that  case,  is  to  produce 
rubber  of  our  own,  and  if  we  did  that,  just  a  percentage  of  the  annual 
rubber  needed,  then  we  would  have  something  through  which  we 
could  bicker  with  this  international  rubber  monopoly  and  bring  the 
price  of  that  rubber  down  here  in  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  under  the  present  emergency  conditions,  we  have  an  abso¬ 
lute  need  for  insuring  against  any  shortage.  Further  than  that,  I  do 
not  think  I  have  anything  to  offer  unless  the  committee  has  some  ques- 
lion  that  they  would  like  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions,  Senator  Downey  ? 

Senator  Downey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Chandler  ? 

Senator  Chandler.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Gurney  ? 

Senator  Gurney.  I  would  like  to  ask,  the  facts  are  not  clear  because 
there  have  been  different  figures  given  in  our  assumptions  as  a  result 
of  the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses  have  thrown  us  off,  apparently, 
so,  according  to  your  figures  of  the  amount  of  seed  available  and  the 
acreage  available,  that  was  a  wrong  hypothesis. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Apparently  that  is  correct.  The  information,  appar¬ 
ently,  was  not  quite  accurate. 

Senator  Austin.  It  is  something  more  than  that.  As  I  now  under¬ 
stand  it,  we  were  making  erroneous  calculations  when  we  were  con¬ 
sidering  the  acreage  of  the  bush  plant,  the  separated  plant,  we  were 
wrong  when  we  considered  110.000  acres,  were  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Austin.  We  calculated,  upon  that  acreage,  1,000  tons - 

Senator  Gurney  (interposing).  Thousand  tons? 
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Senator  Austin.  Thousand  pounds,  it  should  be,  1,000  pounds  per 
acre  for  the  first  year,  so  that  we  used  the  wrong  figure  for  calculation, 
did  we  not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  because  the  seed,  when  broadcast,  are  neces¬ 
sarily  planted  much  closer  and  more  heavily  per  acre  than  if  the  plants 
are  put  out  for  seedlings,  such  as  the  little  one  in  the  jar  there. 

In  that  case,  the  1 10,000  pounds  of  the  seeds  would  go  much  farther. 

Senator  Austin.  But  if  we  use  your  figures  as  you  have  now  stated 
them,  for  the  acreage  that  could  be  planted  in  the  nursery,  and  the  sum 
upon  which  we  calculated  is  1,000  pounds  a  year,  it  would  be  very  small 
and  insignificant,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  wise 
move  for  us  to  make  is  to  plant  as  soon  as  possible  every  available 
pound  of  seed  that  we  have,  in  the  ground  as  an  insurance  policy  and 
they  will  see  we  have  that  seed  available  in  the  fall  and  we  could  get 
that  10  for  1. 

Senator  Austin.  Then  it  is  your  thought  that  we  should  do  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  emergency  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  because  it  would  be  a  good  insurance  policy 
to  have  your  rubber  growing,  and  to  have  your  shrubs  available  for 
emergencies,  because  you  can  refine  it  into  rubber  any  time  that  you 
want  to. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  pursuance  to  what  Senator 
Austin  said,  would  it  not  be  a  good  agricultural  policy  to  follow? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Absolutely,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  bring  about  a  diversification  of  crops? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  all  know  that  within  a  few  years,  certainly,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  cut  down  on  our  cotton  production  in  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  cotton  production  in  Egypt  and 
in  parts  of  Africa  and  the  production  and  development  of  cotton  all 
over  the  world,  with  which  you  gentlemen  are  doubtless  familiar; 
and  Brazil,  particularly,  is  coming  along  with  a  fine  crop,  I  under¬ 
stand,  and  they  are  increasing  their  production  every  year,  and  even 
in  China,  when  things  are  settled  there. 

So,  in  considering  this  we  may  further  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  in  the  future  it  might  be  a  fine  substitute  for  a  cotton  crop, 
say,  in  North  Carolina,  to  use  that  as  an  example ;  we  are  now  growing 
pine  trees  there  for  papermaking,  which  is  something  new;  is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  that  is  one  thing  that  should  be  looked  over 
very  carefully. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee. 

Senator  Gurney.  May  I  ask  one  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Gurney.  Congressman  Anderson,  you  have  got  enough  seed 
now  for  50,000  acres  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  23,000  pounds  at  the  present,  according 
to  the  president  of  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  which  is  enough  for 
planting  50,000  acres. 

Senator  Gurney.  All  right,  now ;  will  that  be  50,000  acres,  broadcast, 
or  as  seedlings  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Fifty  thousand  acres  of  the  seedlings. 
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Senator  Gurney.  And  if  you  planted  it  broadcast,  rather  than  as 
seedlings,  the  acreage  would  be  reduced;  but  if  it  were  planted  as 
seedlings,  then  it  would  be  broadcast,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
taken  up  and  put  out  in  the  field  as  seedlings,  and  then  you  woidd 
have  your  50,000  acres. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right. 

That  is  information  that  came  from  the  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
continental  Co.  and  I  presume  that  to  be  the  fact. 

Senator  Austin.  If  you  cropped  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
you  would  get  more  than  1,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  a  minute,  I  do  not  know  that  you  would  get. 
more  than  1,000  pounds  an  acre,  because  you  would  not  have  as  many 
acres  as  you  would  if  it  were  seeded  broadcast,  rather  than  as  seed¬ 
lings. 

You  see,  when  they  are  planted,  at  first,  they  are  allowed  to  grow 
that  first  year  and  then  they  are  taken  up  and  planted,  on  that  4-year 
cycle,  in  squares  approximately  30  inches  apart. 

Senator  Austin.  Can  you  tell  us  what  we  are  to  expect  as  a  prod¬ 
uct  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  life  of  the  plants  planted 
seedling? 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  pounds  per  acre  ? 

Senator  Austin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  could  not  give  you  that,  except  that  I  believe  1 
can  secure  the  information  for  the  record,  if  you  desire. 

Senator  Austin.  No;  it  is  not  that  important,  it  seems. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  ask  the  Representative 
one  further  question. 

Would  you  give  your  opinion  to  the  committee,  if  they  desired  to 
encourage  something  along  this  line,  as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
method  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  farmers  in  the  country  in  the 
planting  of  this  shrub? 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  answer  to  that,  I  will  have  to  refer  to  the  legis¬ 
lation  I  have  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  form  a 
corporation  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  immedi¬ 
ately  all  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.’s  interests  in  the  United 
States  and  its  plants  and  its  seed. 

That  puts  the  Government  in  the  rubber  business,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  then  make  its  bicker  with  the  farmers,  as  to  how 
much  it  was  going  to  pay,  in  rent  per  acre,  and  that  would  have  to 
be  established  on  a  basis  of  what  the  land  was  worth. 

It  can  be  planted,  as  Dr.  Brandes  brought  out,  in  bad  land,  good 
land,  not  necessarily  high-priced  land,  it  does  not  have  to  be  extremely 
valuable. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  connection  with  that  suggestion,  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  farmers  in  connection  with  erosion  con¬ 
trol?  That  can  be  planted  on  a  hillside  as  well  as  on  a  perfectly 
level  piece  of  land? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  could  be  planted,  but  it  has  been  found  to  do 
much  better  on  the  level  ground,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  cultivate, 
otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  strength  taken  away  from  the 
land? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  peculiar  thing  about  this  shrub.  Every 
place  this  shrub  has  been  grown  in  the  past  has  been  enrichened  and 
built  up  and  the  soil  has  produced  more  beans  and  more  of  any  crop 
after  guayule  was  planted  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  adds  to  the  productive  strength  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  initial  planting  of  these  plants,  do  you  have 
to  use  fertilizers? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  No? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  it. 

Senator  Chandler.  Can  you  continue  to  plant  it  year  after  year 
on  the  same,  land? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chandler.  And  it  is  also  good  for  a  change? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  a  good  rotation  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  better  that  way? 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  one  way,  let  me  say  that  if  you  have  it  in  a  4-year 
cycle,  say  you  have  10,000  acres  planted,  then  you  would  take  2,500 
acres  the  first  year,  2,500  acres  the  second  year  and  so  on,  using  one- 
quarter  of  your  acreage  each  year,  so  that  by  the  time  you  harvested 
your  corp  on  the  first  section,  you  would  have  your  last  quarter 
planted  and  then,  at  the  end  of  4  years,  you  could  replant  and  start 
your  cycle  over. 

Senator  Chandler.  What  would  you  plant  after  you  had  com¬ 
pleted  your  cycle? 

Mr.  Andrews.  You  could  go  right  back  and  plant  that  shrub  again 
because  of  its  soil-building  characteristics.  ' 

Senator  Chandler.  Even  for  itself? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Chandler.  Well,  that  is  certainly  all  right,  then. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  a  rather  amazing  plant. 

Senator  Chandler.  Usually  plants  like  that  take  out  the  things 
they  use. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  more  observations,  sir? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  unless  you  may  have  some  questions  you 
would  like  to  ask,  and  I  again  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  questions — any  of  you  Senators? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  for  appearing 
here  today. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:45  p.  m.,  the  committee  proceeded  in  executive 
session.) 
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DEFENSE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  OTHER 
NATIONS  IN  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

[RUBBER] 

Hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  United  States 
Senate,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  third  session,  on  S.  4082,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  for 
the  defense  of  such  other  nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  as 
may  desire  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  United  States 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
Washington ,  D.  C.,  Friday ,  June  A),  10JJ). 
The  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  Senator  Morris  Sheppard 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Sheppard,  Thomas  of  Utah,  Minton,  Hill, 
Downey,  Slattery,  Chandler,  Austin,  Gurney,  Holman,  and  Thomas  of 
Idaho. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  before 
us  this  morning  Senate  bill  4082,  introduced  by  Senator  Downey,  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  for 
the  defense  of  such  other  nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  may 
desire  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  United  States.  The  bill 
will  be  set  out  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[S.  4082,  76th  Cong'.,  3d  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  for  the  defense 
of  such  other  nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  may  desire  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  the  sum  of  $35,000,000,000,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other¬ 
wise  appropriated,  during  the  fiscal  years,  beginning  July  1,  1941,  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  June  30,  1946,  to  be  expended  for  the  national  defense,  under  the  joint  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  conserving,  developing,  and  manufac¬ 
turing  strategic  war  materials,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $1,500,000,000,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro¬ 
priated,  during  the  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1940,  to  and  including  June  30, 
1945,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  highway  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  and  of  the 
governments  of  the  other  nations  through  which  it  may  pass,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $2,500,000,000,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1940,  to  and  including  June  30,  1945,  to  be  expended  under  the  joint  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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Sec.  4.  That  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  are  hereby  authorized 
in  their  discretion  to  purchase  silver  from  the  Government  of  Mexico,  at  such 
times  and  in  such  amounts  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  at  the  price  currently 
being  paid  to  the  producers  of  domestic  silver. 

Sec.  5.  The  Department  of  Commerce  shall,  within  thirty  days,  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  feasible  methods  of  financing  a  national  super  highway  system  on  a  self- 
liquidating  basis  adapted  to  the  military  defense  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
such  report  shall  inform  the  Congress  the  amount  of  surplus  capital,  if  any,  that 
may  be  expected  to  be  available  for  the  construction  of  such  highway  system 
during  the  next  10-year  period. 

Sec.  6.  The  limit  of  Federal  indebtedness  is  hereby  increased  to  $55,000,000,000. 

Sec.  7.  The  President  is  hereby  requested,  within  60  days  from  the  date  hereof, 
to  present  to  Congress  a  plan  to  create  greater  governmental  efficiency  consistent 
with  freedom  and  democracy. 

There  has  been  no  report  as  yet  from  the  War  Department.  Senator 
Downey,  I  will  ask  you  to  take  charge  of  calling  the  'witnesses,  and  let 
me  know  whom  yon  wish  to  hear  first. 

Senator  Downey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Harter,  who  is  a 
Representative  in  Congress  from  Ohio,  has  told  me  that  Mr.  Collyer 
has  a  later  appointment  with  one  of  the  departments  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  so  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Collyer  be  called  first. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Collyer  at  this  time. 
Will  you  state  your  full  name  and  address  and  the  position  yon  occupy, 
for  the  record? 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  L.  COLLYER.  PRESIDENT,  B.  F.  GOODRICH  CO., 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Mr.  Collyer.  My  name  is  John  L.  Collyer,  president  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Collyer,  we  have  been  advised  by  reports  in 
the  press  that  you  recently  made  the  statement  that  the  Goodrich  Co. 
has  been  developing  a  formula  for  the  production  of  a  synthetic  rubber, 
and  that  you  have  actually  been  producing  such  synthetic  rubber,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  used  tires  produced  from  it,  actually  used 
them  on  cars.  We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  give  us  general 
information,  first,  concerning  the  accuracy  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  Collyer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  might  speak  very 
briefly  and  then  possibly  that  would  suggest  some  questions  that  you 
would  like  to  ask.  Our  company  started  some  years  ago  on  a  very  ac¬ 
tive  research  problem  in  synthetic  rubbers.  We  have  the  oldest  labora¬ 
tories  in  the  rubber  industry,  and  we  have  many  major  developments 
in  the  rubber  industry  to  our  credit,  and  this  was  a  search  for  materials 
to  be  used  either  to  replace  rubber  or  to  supplement  the  ordinary  use 
of  rubber.  Dining  that  investigation  we  discovered  and  have  mar¬ 
keted  commercially  the  material  that  today  is  used  for  special  purposes, 
but  in  an  emergency  could  replace  natural  rubber.  That  material  is 
known  as  Koroseal,  and  it  is  used  extensively  today  in  insulation  of 
cables,  but  in  an  emergency  it  could  be  used  for  flooring  and  heels  and 
miscellaneous  uses.  Another  normal  use  today  is  as  a  coating  for 
fabrics,  table  cloths,  and  clothing.  Today  we  are  producing  that  ma¬ 
terial  at  the  rate  of  3  tons  a  day,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  we  will 
have  facilities  installed  to  produce  it  at  the  rate  of  6  tons  a  day. 

Last  year  the  total  consumption  of  what  we  call  “synthetic  rubbers” 
in  this  country  was  1,700  tons. 

Senator  Holman.  A  day  or  a  year? 

Mr.  Collyer.  A  year. 
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Senator  Holman.  Something  over  1,000  tons  a  year? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Yes.  Perhaps  I  should  at  this  point  just  touch  briefly 
on  natural  rubber. 

Senator  Downey.  Yes;  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Collyer.  In  the  year  1939  our  country  consumed  just  under 
600,000  tons  of  rubber ;  592,000  tons,  to  be  exact. 

Senator  Downey.  You  mean  of  the  raw  rubber? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Raw  rubber.  And  we  consumed  in  addition  to  that 
170,000  tons  of  reclaimed  rubber;  that  is,  taking  old  tires  and  really 
devulcanizing  them  and  bringing  the  rubber  back  to  its  natural 
state.  So  the  total  consumption  of  natural  rubber,  as  we  call  it, 
coming  from  the  plantations  and  reclaimed  rubber  coming  from  old 
tires,  was  600,000  plus  170,000,  or  770,000  tons  altogether.  And  the 
synthetics  consumed  in  this  country  for  special  purposes  amounted 
to  1,700  tons.  Of  course,  that  is  infinitesimal,  and  the  reason  is  per¬ 
fectly  obvious,  since  natural  rubber  in  the  last  15  years  has  varied 
in  price  from  5  cents  a  pound  to  $1.25  a  pound.  Synthetic  rubber, 
our  experience  has  been,  making  it  in  limited  quantities,  costs  to¬ 
day,  roughly,  60  cents  a  pound.  So,  naturally,  the  only  place  that 
synthetic  rubber  has  a  place  in. the  economic  picture  today  is  where 
it  has  some  properties  superior  to  rubber,  and  the  synthetic  rubber 
consumed  in  this  country  today  is  used  principally  for  acid  resisting 
and  in  gasoline  hose,  and  specialists  are  continually  working  these 
uses  out. 

Senator  Holman.  Mr.  Collyer,  may  I  interrupt  there  one  minute? 
You  say  the  price  of  rubber  over  the  last  year  has  been  from  15 
cents  to  20  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Fifteen  cents  to  24  or  25  cents  a  pound.  The  point 
I  wanted  to  make  is  that  we  had  a  total  consumption  of  natural 
rubber  and  reclaimed  rubber  of  770,000  tons  and  the  synthetic  rub¬ 
bers  1,700  tons.  And,  going  back  to  our  own  company’s  plant,  in 
Koroseal  we  are  now  doubling  the  capacity,  because  we  are  reaching 
out  for  new  uses  where  this  material  has  certain  properties  that  are 
superior  to  rubber,  and  Koroseal  would  come  in  a  class  of  what  we 
call  synthetic  rubber  today.  Then  the  recent  development  of  our 
company  that  you  refer  to  was  with  material  that  could  be  placed 
in  tires,  and  also  in  some  of  the  other  major  lines  of  rubber  goods. 

Senator  Downey.  What  do  you  call  that? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Ameripol,  a  coined  word  from  two  other  words, 
‘‘America”  and  then  one  of  the  process  terms  “polymerization,” 
which  is  a  joining  of  molecules.  That  is  the  derivation  of  it. 

Senator  Downey.  May  I  ask  you,  Is  that  substance  as  satisfactory 
for  the  manufacture  of  tires  as  is  crude  rubber? 

Mr.  Collyer.  That  takes  some  qualifying.  As  I  mentioned,  we 
started  on  our  development  14  years  ago,  and  for  the  last  6  years 
we  have  been  working  on  the  development  for  replacing  the  tire 
rubber.  Naturally,  with  the  economic  position  being  as  it  is,  there 
has  been  no  demand  for  such  a  rubber,  because  today  we  have  not 
found  that  it  has  qualities  greatly  superior  to  natural  rubber  for 
tire  making,  but  over  a  year  ago  we  actually  had  taken  this  material 
and  made  up  the  treads  and  the  side  wall,  which  is  the  outer  part  of 
the  tire,  and  have  run  those  tires. 

Senator  Downey.  You  did  not  use  that  for  the  carcass  of  the  tire? 

Mr.  Collyer.  No;  but  we  have  done  work— there  is  a  great  deal 
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of  development  work  to  be  done  still,  both  in,  you  might  say,  the 
raw  material  side  from  which  the  synthetic  rubber  is  made,  then  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  synthetic  rubber,  and  then  in  the  use  of  that 
synthetic  rubber,  and  we  have  been  doing  that  work  in  all  three  fields. 

‘  Now,  as  to  actually  making  tires  of  synthetic  rubber,  our  synthetic 
rubber  today  is  very  limited  in  quantity,  and  it  costs  three  times  the 
present  price  of  natural  rubber,  three  times  20  cents  and,  of  course,  we 
consider  20  cents  a  high  price  for  rubber.  So  the  tires  that  we  make 
will  be  more  costly  than  tires  made  of  natural  rubber.  We  have 
actually  set  the  selling  price  of  those  tires  at  about  30  percent  in  excess 
of  the  natural-rubber  tire,  and  we  are  not  optimistic  as  to  what  the 
results  may  be,  but  we  do  feel  that  there  are  enough  people  in  this 
country  who  realize  the  rubber  situation  and  the  seriousness  of  it  who 
may  feel,  “Well,  this  is  going  to  accelerate  the  necessary  development 
work.” 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Collyer,  let  me  understand  you  there.  You 
have  not  yet  wholly  made  your  tires  out  of  this  product  yourself,  but 
only  the  tread? 

Mr.  Collyer.  No ;  we  have  made  tires  in  which  our  Ameripol  replaces 
natural  rubber  in  proportions  varying  from  50  percent  to  100  percent. 
Now,  the  carcass  is  more  difficult  than  the  tread.  I  want  to  say  that 
perfectly  frankly;  and  taking  tires  as  a  whole  in  this  country,  that 
accounts  for  over  70  percent  of  all  the  rubber  consumed.  Then,  taking 
the  tire  itself,  the  tread  and  side  wall  account  for  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  rubber  consumed  in  tires.  So  if  you  take  the  tread  and  side  wall 
alone,  it  is  about  45  percent  of  all  the  rubber  consumed  in  the  country. 
So  if  you  can  satisfactorily  do  the  tread  and  side  wall,  that  means  that 
you  have  taken  a  big  step  forward  in  facing  an  emergency.  But  we¬ 
ave  not  stopping  there.  We  are  going  on  with  our  experiments,  right 
up  to  100  percent. 

Senator  Downey.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this,  Mr.  Collyer :  Have  you 
actually  manufactured  tires  entirely  out  of  your  Ameripol  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Downey.  And  will  those  tires  at  least  be,  to  a  certain  degree, 
satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  We  do  not  claim  that,  sir. 

Senator  Holman.  May  I  ask  this:  Regardless  of  cost,  just  as  a 
material,  how  would  they  compare?  What  would  be  your  opinion, 
eliminating  the  cost  element  in  the  problem? 

Mr.  Collyer.  May  I  answer  that  under  two  headings? 

Senator  Holman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Collyer.  First,  the  tread  and  side  wall,  which  is  over  45  percent 
of  all  the  rubber  consumed  in  the  country,  we  are  actually  going  to  try 
to  sell  tires  in  July,  and  they  are  going  out  with  our  company’s  name, 
and  that  means  that  those  tires  are  going  to  be  competitive  with  other 
tires.  The  complete  replacement  of  rubber  still  needs  considerable 
work  before  that  can  be  done.  We  have  made  tires;  we  have  tested 
tires;  but  whether  it  is  going  to  take  6  months  or  a  year  or  even  2 
years  to  make  them  fully  competitive  I  cannot  say  at  this  time. 

Senator  Holman.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  I  may  ask.  that  this  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  for  tread  and  side  wall  is  equal  to  or  superior  to  an 
all-rubber  tread  and  side-wall  tire? 

Mr.  Collyer.  I  should  not  like  to  claim  superiority  at  this  time. 
One  of  the  development  stages  which  is  using  present  rubber-manu- 
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facturing  machinery  is  using  synthetic  rubber,  or  our  Ameripol.  < )ur 
experience  lias  been  that  synthetic  rubber  is  satisfactory  for  tiles, 
but  it  is  a  somewhat  harsh  material,  and  one  of  the  problems  is  to 
work  in  the  mills,  to  do  all  the  things  we  do  with  natural  rubber,  so 
we  have  had  to  make  some  modifications  in  the  compound  that,  you 
might  say,  does  not  give  all  the  abrasive  qualities  that  are  in  synthetic 
rubber.  As  time  goes  on,  we  will  alter  that,  and  it  is  certainly  well 
within  the  realm  of  possibilities  that  we  will  have  synthetic  rubber 
that  is  superior  for  the  tread  and  side  walls. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Collyer,  I  know  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  ask  a 
man  to  hazard  a  prophecy  in  these  matters,  but  is  it  your  hope  that 
your  chemists  may  be  able  within  the  course  of  a  year  or  2  years  to 
so  perfect  your  product  that  it  might  be  satisfactory  for  the  entire 
tire,  including  the  carcass? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Yes.  And  coupled  with  that  is  our  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  sell  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  Ameripol  tires  so  as 
to  give  us  the  production  to  accelerate  progress  by  having  the  actual 
experience,  you  might  say,  outside  of  the  laboratory  on  a  semicom¬ 
mercial  basis. 

Senator  Downey.  Senator  Thomas,  won't  you  come  up  here?  Sen¬ 
ator  Thomas  is  an  expert  on  this  question.  This  is  Mr.  Collyer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Goodrich  Co.,  testifying,  Senator  Thomas. 

Now.  Mr.  Collyer,  will  you  repeat  again  what  production  you  have 
at  the  present  time  of  your  synthetic  rubbers  and  what  you  hope  to 
have  within  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  We  are  making  two  main  types  of  synthetic  rubber 
today.  One  is  called  Koroseal,  which  is  commercially  successful  today. 
It  is  used  for  special  purposes,  the  principal  of  which  is  insulation 
of  cables.  And  in  mentioning  Koroseal  I  said  that  it  was  in  a  class 
of  synthetic  rubbers  that  have  been  consumed  in  this  country  in  recent 
years,  those  materials  that  have  qualities  superior  in  certain  respects 
to  natural  rubber,  so  they  command  a  higher  price,  and  that  is  not 
commercial  for  rubber  tires,  because  synthetic  rubber  of  that  type  costs 
more  to  make.  At  present  we  have  a  capacity  of  Koroseal  of  3  tons 
per  day,  and  we  are  doubling  that  capacity.  We  will  have  our  in¬ 
creased  capacity  in  the  fall,  which  will  be  G  tons  per  day,  and  taking 
360  days  a  year — this  is  a  continuous  process — that  is  2,100  tons,  and 
the  total  consumption  of  materials  of  that  type  in  this  country  last 
year  is  given  as  1,700  tons.  That  is  a  special  field. 

Then,  independent  of  that,  as  a  result  of  our  long  research  work, 
1  said  we  started  14  years  ago,  and  for  the  last  6  years  we  have  been 
actively  engaged  on  material  to  replace  the  rubber  in  tires,  and  there 
we  now  have  capacity  for  a  ton  and  a  half  a  day.  We  are  running 
today  just  under  a  ton,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  we  are  going  to 
have  G  tons  a  day  of  that  material.  In  other  words,  we  shail  have  a 
capacity  of  synthetic  rubber  of  those  two  types  more  than  double  what 
the  total  consumption  was. 

Senator  Downey.  When  you  say  “end  of  the  year,”  you  mean  the 
end  of  this  calendar  year? 

Mr.  C  ollyer.  Yes.  But  even  that,  of  course,  is  negligible  when 
you  take  into  consideration  the  total  consumption  of  crude  rubber. 
And  I  mentioned  that  there  is  really  no  economic  need  for  synthetic 
rubber  today  to  replace  natural  rubber,  because  the  natural  rubber  is 
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so  much  cheaper  than  what  we  have  been  able  to  manufacture  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  for. 

Senator  Downey.  In  connection  with  that,  I  might  just  interject 
this  comment.  I  notice  that  Japan  is  already  beginning  the  fight  for 
control  of  the  rubber  industry  in  the  East  Indies.  There  was  a  long 
article  in  the  paper  last  night  indicating  very  clearly  to  me  that 
Japan  figures  now  that  they  are  going  to  keep  other  people  out  of  the 
East  Indies. 

Mr.  Col  Iyer,  eonld  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  as  to  how  rap¬ 
idly  you  might  hope  to  increase  the  production  of  your  rubber  prod¬ 
ucts,  if  money  was  not  to  be  considered  and  you  could  sell  whatever 
you  produced  at  a  profitable  price?  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of 
how  rapidly,  physically,  it  might  be  carried  on  until  you  were  pro¬ 
ducing  in  a  major  way? 

Mr.  Collyer.  That  is  a  tall  order,  naturally,  and  depends  on  many 
things.  First,  the  raw  materials,  and,  as  you  know,  the  main  raw 
materials  come  from  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  and  that  is  made  up 
into  what  we  call  butadiene.  Then  the  second  problem  is  to  take 
the  butadiene,  and  make  that  into  synthetic  rubber.  The  third  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  take  the  synthetic  rubber  and  be  able  to  develop  processes  as 
we  have  them  today  for  natural  rubber. 

Now,  naturally,  we  have  investigated  the  first  field,  and  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the  second  two  fields.  And  I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean  by  “producing  in  a  major  way.” 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Collyer.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  our  total  supply  of  crude  rubber  may  be  cut  off,  and 
then  the  condition  this  Nation  would  be  in  with  about  5  months’ 
supply  of  rubber  on  hand. 

Mr.  Collyer.  If  that  happens,  we  would  just  have  to  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  give  it  hell. 

Senator  Downey.  But  to  what  extent  coidd  you  “give  it  hell”? 
If  you  were  under  pressure  and  were  given  priorities  of  various  kinds, 
say,  on  material  parts,  could  you  get  it  up  to  25,000  tons  in  a  year 
of  what  you  are  now  producing? 

Mr.  Collyer.  We  have  made  studies,  and  we  look  on,  you  might 
say,  a  commercial  unit  as  100  tons  a  day,  with  a  continuous  process 
for  360  days  a  year.  That  would  be  36,000  tons.  We  are  confident 
that  we  could  undertake  the  engineering  and  the  construction  of  the 
plant  and  furnish  the  technical  skill,  and  so  on,  to  do  that  whole  job 
in,  say,  a  year. 

Senator  Downey.  You  do  have,  I  understand,  a  bottleneck  in 
chemists  for  large  operations. 

Mr.  Collyer.  You  are  speaking  of  the  personnel? 

Senator  Downey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Collyer.  There  may  be  a  bottleneck  for  the  country,  but  we 
have  had  a  group  of  chemists  on  this  work  for  6  years. 

Senator  Downey.  That  is,  you  yourselves  are  in  contact  with  per¬ 
sonnel  in  your  group  who  could - 

Mr.  Collyer  (interposing).  I  mean  a  group  within  our  company, 
a  group  of  our  own  research  people. 

Senator  Downey  (continuing).  Who  could  handle  productive  units 
of  the  36, 000-ton  production? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Yes.  And  in  an  emergency,  of  course,  we  would 
have  to  go  beyond  that. 
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I  mentioned  100  tons  a  day,  or  30,000  tons  a  year,  as  being  a  real 
commercial  unit.  Naturally,  if  we  had  another  year’s  experience 
with  our  6  tons  a  day  of  material  of  that  type,  we  might  be  able  a 
year  from  now  to  do  the  100  tons  a  little  cheaper  in  the  way  of  plant 
and  equipment  and  process,  but  if  we  were  called  on  tomorrow  we 
are  confident  that  within  a  year  we  would  do  a  creditable  job  on  100 
tons  a  day,  or  36,000  tons  a  year. 

Senator  Downey.  But  of  course,  you  could  have  no  assurance  at 
this  time  that  that  product  would  be  suitable  for  the  carcass  of  tires? 

Mr.  Collyer.  I  would  not  want  to  state  that  definitely. 

Senator  Downey.  Looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  rubber 
industry  might  generally  be  developed  to  a  much  greater  extent,  say, 
to  mass  production  up  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons,  could 
you  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  what  price  the  product  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  for,  with  a  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  of  course? 

Mr.  Collyer.  I  do  not  like  to  do  any  hazarding,  but  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  used  or  made  public. 

Senator  Downey.  Would  you  rather  have  this  off  the  record? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Yes. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Senator  Minton.  What  do  you  pay  now  for  crude? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Yesterday  the  market  was  21.80.  The  manufactured 
cost  is  not  over  25  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Minton.  I  just  wanted  to  know  about  what  the  market 
price  on  crude  is  now. 

Mr.  Collyer.  About  21  to  22  cents  spot.  Last  year  the  average 
was,  I  think,  very  close  to  15  cents,  and  I  think  I  mentioned  before 
you  came  into  the  room  that  for  the  last  15  years  the  price  of  crude 
rubber  has  fluctuated  from  5  cents  a  pound  to  $1.25  a  pound. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Collyer,  if  the  Government  desired  to  force, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  development  of  the  synthetic  manufacture 
of  rubber,  would  you  be  willing  to  express  an  opinion  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  to  what  method  should  be  suggested  by  the  Government 
as  most  helpful  to  the  industry  in  the  way  of  subsidies  or  agreements 
to  take  the  product  at  cost  plus,  or  a  certain  price — something  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Collyer.  No;  frankly,  I  have  not  thought  of  it  that  way.  We 
have  been  providing  for  our  own  normal  needs  and  have  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  sell  some  Ameripol  tires  at  a  higher  price.  We  are 
getting  additional  experience  and  getting  into  a  little  larger  scale 
production,  so  if  we  are  ever  called  on  in  an  emergency  we  will  be 
that  much  further  ahead. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Collyer- — -I  am  just  thinking  out  loud  now — 
if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  would  agree  to 
buy  a  definite  amount  of  your  product  over  a  period  of,  say,  10  years, 
at  a  certain  price,  would  you  then  feel  that  you  were  justified  in 
going  ahead  on  a  large  scale,  and  would  you  have  the  finances  to 
do  it  on  a  large  scale,  say,  up  into  mass  production  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  I  think  T  can  speak  definitely  for  our  company  in 
saying  that  we  could  do  it;  and  as  to  finances,  frankly,  I  am  doubt¬ 
ful — well,  in  fact,  on  a  large  scale  such  as  the  one  I  mentioned,  we 
have  not  the  finances  to  do  it. 
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Senator  Downey.  That  is, -that  should  be  supplied  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  How  wasteful  is  the  natural-gas  process 
for  tires? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Mr.  Farrish  and  Mr.  Howard  will  speak  later  for 
the  petroleum  industry.  We  have  come  prepared  to  answer  those 
questions  later,  but  possibly  you  would  like  to  talk  to  them  first. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  was  just  wondering  about  the  thing 
from  the  broad  economic  standpoint,  rather  than  from  the  industrial 
economic  standpoint. 

Mr.  Collyer.  Roughly,  our  investigations  have  led  us  to  believe  that 
on  a  large  scale  an  economic  operation  would  result. 

Senator  Thomas 'of  Utah.  And  that  it  would  not  be  overly  wateful? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  would  not  be. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Have  you  been  able  to  make  it  from 
anything  but  natural  gas? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Yes;  petroleum. 

Senator  Hill.  We  have  a  plentiful  supply  in  this  country  of  the 
product  from  which  you  make  this  rubber,  have  we  ?  Here  in  America 
the  product  that  you  use — Ave  have  a  plentiful  supply  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Yes;  I  think  that  our  country  is  very,  very  fortunate 
in  that  respect,  compared  to  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Senator  Hill.  In  other  words,  the  rubber  that  you  produce  and 
would  produce  would  be  Avliat  we  call  a  simon-pure  American  prod¬ 
uct?  You  are  not  dependent  on  any  other  country  for  anything  that 
you  Avould  need  or  would  use  to  turn  out  rubber  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  No;  as  the  name  of  our  material  indicates,  “Ameri- 
pol.”  In  introducing  our  material  we  linked  it  with  “Liberty  rubber,” 
signifying  that  it  Avould  be  all-American. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Is  it  processed  about  the  same  as  the 
German  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  They  start  from  a  different  raw  material,  not  having 
petroleum  and  natural  gas.  At  a  certain  stage  it  becomes  the  same. 

Senator  Doavney.  They  have  a  much  more  difficult  process  than  Ave 
have? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Yes;  and  a  much  more  costly  process.  And  that  ap¬ 
plies  to  Russia  also,  of  course. 

Senator  Doavney.  In  going  into  large,  mass  production  of  synthetic 
rubber,  would  there  be  any  bottleneck  in  poAver  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  You  are  speaking  iioav  of  electric  poAA’er? 

Senator  Doavney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Collyer.  I  should  not  think  so ;  no. 

Senator  Doavney.  Where  would  you  find  your  raw  material  ?  In 
what  section  of  the  country  ?  Where  would  it  be  produced  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Well,  naturally,  in  the  petroleum  sections  that  we  haA7e 
contacted. 

Senator  Doavney.  Would  your  factories  be  the  same? 

Mr.  Collyer.  You  are  speaking  of  making  the  material  itself? 

Senator  Doavney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Collyer.  We  haAre  made  a  very  careful  study  of  that,  and  it 
would  have  to  be  made  there  because  transportation  cost  becomes 
one  of  the  vital  elements  of  cost.  Today  our  tire  industry  is  rather 
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scattered.  We  have  some  in  the  South  and  some  in  the  West,  and 
one  thing  we  can  say  with  assurance  today — that  it  is  less  costly  to 
send  the  raw  materials  in  tank  cars  than  it  is  to,  say,  make  the  com¬ 
plete  synthetic  rubber  up  on  the  spot  and  then  ship  it  as  we  do  sheet 
rubber  today,  in  box  cars;  and  if  our  estimates  are  right,  that  100  tons 
a  day  is  right,  it  is  possible  that  if  there  were  more  than  one  plant  of 
that  type  they  would  be  scattered  in  different  locations. 

Senator  Downey.  That  is,  you  would  consider  a  36,000-ton  plant  as 
an  economic  unit? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Yes. 

Senator  Downey.  But  if  you  had  more  than  one  36, 000-ton  plant 
they  might  be  scattered  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Yes. 

Senator  Downey.  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  you  by  asking  for 
opinions  on  matters  that  are  difficult  for  you  to  pass  on,  Mr.  Collyer, 
but  suppose  some  extraordinary  emergency  would  arise,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  possible  for  your  company,  given  finances  and  subsidies 
by  the  Government,  to  reach  as  much  as  100,000  tons  of  synthetic 
rubber  in  a  year,  considering  all  your  bottlenecks  of  power  and  material 
and  chemists  and  machinery,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Well,  frankly,  if  100,000  tons  were  the  ultimate  goal, 
although  we,  of  course,  would  undertake  it,  I  think  the  more  practical 
way  would  be  not  to  have  just  one  company  doing  this  but  to  have 
other  countries,  and  that  would  insure  competition,  and  I  think  in 
development  that  is  the  spice  of  life. 

Senator  Downey.  Maybe  we  would  want  300,000  tons.  As  you  your¬ 
self  pointed  out,  Mr.  Collyer,  the  industry  now  uses  700,000  tons  of 
crude  and  reclaimed.  May  I  ask  you  this  question:  Is  your  product- 
subject  to  being  reclaimed  like  natural  rubber? 

Mr.  Collyer.  We  have  taken  the  reclaiming  of  synthetic  rubber  into 
our  research  program,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  that  is  going  to  be 
possible,  but  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  today. 

Senator  Downey*.  But  your  present  product  is  not  subject  to  being- 
reclaimed  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  We  have  not  an  established  process  for  that ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Minton.  Mr.  Collyer,  how  much  rubber  is  used  in  the  coun¬ 
try  today,  roughly  ?  . 

Mr.  Collyer.  Last  year  592,000 — just  under  600,000  tons.  Then 
I  mentioned  that,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  170,000  tons  of  what  we 
call  “reclaimed  rubber,”  which  is  taking  old  tires  and  vulcanizing  and 
recovering  them. 

Senator  Minton.  So  there  is  well  over  700,000  tons? 

Mr.  C  ollyer.  Seven  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  tons.  Then  I 
think  it  might  interest  you  to  know  that  in  an  emergency  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  reclaimed,  I  am  sure,  would  immediately  be  increased.  Back 
in  1925,  when  the  price  of  crude  rubber  was  $1.25,  the  consumption  of 
reclaimed  was  50  percent  of  crude ;  today  it  is  running  about  a  third. 
In  other  words,  the  higher  the  price  of  crude,  the  more  economical  it 
is  to  use  an  additional  quantity  of  reclaimed. 

Senator  Minton.  When  did  you  say  that  was? 

Mr.  Collyer.  In  1925.  That  was  during  the  previous  restriction 
scheme — the  Stephenson  scheme.  Today,  or  last  year,  I  mentioned 
that  170,000  tons  of  reclaimed  was  used,  and  on  a  7-day  week  our 
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country  has  a  capacity  today  of  300,000.  So  I  think  that  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  we  would  use  not  600,000  tons  of  crude  a  year  but  500,000  and 
270,000  tons  of  reclaimed  rubber. 

Senator  Downey.  But,  Mr.  Collyer,  after  you  have  once  reclaimed 
it,  you  then  cannot  use  that  secondary  article  with  the  same  degree  of 
efficiency  in  reclaiming  it  the  second  time? 

Mr.  Collyer.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Schacle  answer  that.  Mr. 
Schade  is  our  director  of  research. 

Mr.  Schade.  You  cannot  reclaim  it  over  and  over  again.  Each 
time  you  use  reclaimed  rubber  you  must  use  70  percent  of  natural 
rubber  with  it,  so  that  the  quality  is  not  dropped.  The  second  time 
you  use  it  you  have  70  percent  of  fresh  rubber  and  only  30  percent  of 
reclaimed  rubber. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Schade,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this: 
Your  reclaimed  rubber  is  all  dependent  on  a  base  of  crude  rubber,  and 
if  that  were  cut  off,  your  reclaimed  would  soon  drop  with  it? 

Mr.  Collyer.  I  think  I  might  answer  that.  We  could  make  a  re¬ 
claimed  tire  today  that  might  run,  sav,  one-fifth  the  distance  of  the 
tire  we  make  of  natural  rubber  today.  Then  what  you  would  like 
to  know  is  if  we  made  a  tire  of  that  type,  and  then  reclaimed  that 
rubber  and  used  it  again?  It  would  deteriorate  very  fast. 

Senator  Downey.  In  other  words,  it  all  goes  back  to  the  source 
of  crude  rubber  supply.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Collyer. 

Senator  Hill.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  As  to  this  500,- 
000  tons  of  fresh  or  crude  rubber  that  we  need  in  case  of  emergency, 
of  course,  we  might  even  need  more,  depending  on  just  how  great 
that  emergency  was.  Unfortunately,  I  got  in  just  a  little  bit  late 
this  morning,  but  as  I  understand  it,  practically  all  of  this  500,000 
tons  today  we  import  from  some  foreign  country  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hill.  And  if  we  got  into  an  emergency  we  might  have 
this  import  entirely  cut  off.  What  could  the  Government  do  today? 
What  would  you  have  the  Government  do  today?  You  are  a  citizen, 
just  as  we  are;  you  are  interested  in  this  thing  as  we  are;  what  would 
you  have  the  Government  do  today  to  free  ourselves  from  this 
dependence  on  imports  from  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Collyer.  .That  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer,  and  I  might 
just  develop  a  train  of  thought.  I  mentioned  that  perhaps  the  first 
practical  move  would  be  to  increase  reclaimed  rubber,  and  that  would 
automatically  decrease  crude,  and  I  mentioned  500.000  tons  of  crude 
and  270,000  tons  of  natural  rubber.  Take  our  rubber  stocks  as  they 
exist  today,  we  have  about  3  months’  supply  in  this  country,  exclusive 
of  the  barter.  In  addition  to  that  3  months’  supply,  we  have  another 
2  months’  supply  of  rubber  on  ship  coming  to  us  from  the  East,  and 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  include  that,  because  I  doubt  whether  that  would 
all  be  lost.  That  would  be  5  months,  or  250,000  tons.  Then  the 
barter  rubber,  which  is  Government  rubber,  is  87,000  tons.  That 
would  be  337,000  tons,  and  on  the  emergency  basis,  consuming  40,000 
tons  a  month,  that  would  be  about  8  months’  supply. 

Now,  the  meeting  that  I  am  going  to  later  today  is  to  consider 
ways  and  means  for  increasing  our  stocks  in  this  country,  and,  of 
course,  that  should  be  done,  if  possible,  and  I  think  it  is  possible. 
Then  in  a  real  emergency  I  think  that  through  legislation  or  coop¬ 
eration  we  should  limit  the  speed  of  vehicles.  Treads  were  out  much 
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faster  at  high  speeds,  and  vehicles  running  at  40  miles  an  hour  instead 
of  60  miles  an  hour  would  make  a  great  difference.  Could  you  tell 
us  what  that  ratio  is,  Mi*.  Schade? 

Mr.  Schade.  The  curve  goes  up  very  sharply  as  the  speed  increases. 

Mr.  Collyer.  So  reducing  the  speed  would  reduce  the  consumption 
of  rubber.  Then  there  would  be  the  possibility  of  diverting  certain 
road  traffic  to  rail,  and  we  might  have  to  limit  that  in  certain  ways. 
But,  assuming  that  we  do  increase  our  stocks  of  rubber  here,  it 
might  give  us  10  or  12  months’  supply  of  rubber.  Anway,  we  are 
trying  to  do  something  but  that  something  may  take  a  very  long 
time.  We  must  keep  actively  on  with  our  research  work.  Germany 
really  worked  on  this  problem  ever  since  the  last  war,  and  I  think 
she  has  been  making  synthetic  rubber  in  increasing  quantities  for 
the  last  6  years. 

Senator  Hill.  Do  you  think  much  of  the  rubber  she  is  using  today 
is  synthetic? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Well,  I  should  judge  that  when  war  broke  out  she 
was  using — well,  close  to  40  percent,  anyway,  and  I  know  they  had 
plans  for  increasing  production  quite  rapidly. 

Senator  Hill.  Did  you  give  the  figure  as  to  how  much  synthetic 
rubber  we  use  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Yes;  1,700  tons  a  year.  And  that  is  being  used  for 
special  purposes,  where  you  have  a  material  with  properties  superior 
to  natural  rubber. 

Senator  Hill.  I  do  not  want  to  press  it,  but  I  do  not  think  you 
have  quite  answered  my  question.  Maybe  you  are  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  answer  it ;  maybe  you  want  to  think  about  it  more,  but  my 
question  is:  What,  if  anything,  would  you  have  the  Government  do 
to  relieve  us  of  this  dependence  on  imports  from  foreign  countries? 
You  say  that  by  cutting  here  and  cutting  there  and  conserving  here 
and  conserving  there  we  might  have  10  months’  supply.  Of  course, 
that  is  just  temporary. 

Mr.  Collyer.  I  think  Senator  Downey  suggested  the  answer  to 
that  question  when  lie  asked  me  whether  our  company  would  be 
interested  in  producing  synthetic  rubber  at  a  price  that  would  pay 
the  full  cost  of  production. 

Senator  Minton.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  the  assistance 
of  the  Government  in  financing,  as  you  say,  and  taking  the  supply, 
might  bring  the  production  up? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  mentioned,  synthetic  rubber  today 
really  cannot  compete  in  price  with  natural  rubber.  That  is  the  thing 
in  a  nutshell — at  least,  that  is  the  experience  we  have  had. 

Senator  Gltrney.  Is  it  costing  you  much  more  than  25  cents  a 
pound  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  It  is  costing  us  about  60  cents  now  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  but  we  have  plans  now  for  selling  some  of  these  tires,  and 
we  think  that  100  or  200  tires  a  day  will  increase  our  production 
enough  to  materially  reduce  that  cost.  But  even  so,  if  crude  rubber 
was  to  drop  from  22  cents  to  6  cents  a  pound  again,  that  would 
throw  our  calculations  out.  You  see,  rubber  is  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cost  of  making  the  tire. 

Senator  Downey.  Senator  Hill,  did  you  hear  Mr.  Collyer’s  state¬ 
ment  that  he  believed  his  company  might  get  into  production  of 
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36,000  tons  in  a  year,  and  then  the  cost  would  come  down  to  25  cents 
a  pound ( 

Senator  Hill.  Yes;  I  heard  that.  About  the  36,000  tons,  do  you 
suppose  that  if  the  Government  were  to  purchase  all  the  rubber  that  it 
is  purchasing  now  in  the  way  of  tires  for  automobiles — we  have  many 
trucks  and  other  vehicles,  and  there  might  be  use  for  this  synthetic 
rubber  in  some  other  ways — would  that  he  anything  like  enough 
business  to  take  36,000  tons,  do  you  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Well,  it  depends  on  the  future  program.  In  England 
today  more  crude  rubber  is  being  consumed  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  I  believe  that  very  little  rubber  is  going 
into  private  use  today.  So,  with  this  huge  armament  program,  they 
will  use  a  lot  of  rubber. 

Senator  Gurney.  You  mean  that  if  you  had  a  Government  contract 
for  these  rubber  tires  could  you  afford  to  get  into  mass  production  of 
36,000  tons,  and  would  that  take  the  output  of  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Well,  we  have  oidy  provided  a  plant  for  our  own 
normal  use,  but  if  we  had  the  larger  plant,  then,  of  course,  it  would 
depend  on  the  price,  because  25  cents  a  pound  could  not  compete  with 
22  cents. 

Senator  Gurney.  I  know,  but  supposing  the  Government  was  willing 
to  pay  you  25  cents  a  pound  and  take  all  your  output  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  That  might  be  a  way  of  subsidizing  the  manufacture 
of  synthetic  rubber.  That  is  a  possibility. 

Senator  Gurney.  That  would  get  your  plant  into  production  quite 
rapidly,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Well,  I  mentioned  that  we  thought  it  would  take  a 
year.  Then  we  would  be  going  full  speed  ahead. 

Senator  Hill.  That  would  be  strictly  a  commercial  proposition. 
You  would  not  have  any  Government  operation,  no  Government  in 
business.  It  would  be  just  a  contractual  business  relation  between  you 
and  the  Government,  where  the  Government  would  buy  this  rubber 
from  you. 

Mr.  Collyer.  But  I  did  say,  in  answer  to  one  of  your  questions, 
that  we  do  not  have  the  finances.  These  are  very  round  figures  that  I 
will  talk  on  as  to  what  it  might  cost  for  plant  and  equipment,  and  I 
think  I  would  prefer  to  have  this  off  the  record.  *  *  * 

Senator  Gurney.  Are  there  any  byproducts  from  the  production 
of  this  synthetic  rubber  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Through  all  the  stages  there  are  byproducts ;  yes. 

Senator  Gurney.  Would  that  be  fuel  or  what  would  the  byproducts 
be?  Different  chemicals? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  state  that,  Mr.  Schade? 

Mr.  Schade.  I  understand  that  in  using  natural  gas,  the  gas  is  still 
usable  for  making  carbon  black.  And  with  petroleum  I  understand 
they  have  to  modify  their  refining  process,  but  they  do  get  some 
byproducts  out  of  it. 

Senator  Gurney.  And  the  sale  of  those  products  would  undoubtedly 
reduce  the  cost  of  producing  the  synthetic  rubber? 

Mr.  Collyer.  And  we  have  taken  that  into  account  in  our  prelim¬ 
inary  estimates,  but  we  do  not  know  that  we  have  reached  the  final 
amount.  And  we  do  not  know  that  ive  have  reached  the  final  amount 
in  what  might  be  done  in  making  our  Ameripol  greatly  superior  to 
natural  rubber.  In  other  words,  if  for  the  tread  you  could  develop  a 
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material  that  had  double  the  abrasive  wear  of  natural  rubber,  that 
would  be  almost  as  valuable  as  having  material  that  costs  half  as  much. 

Senator  Gurney.  One  more  question  on  the  byproducts.  Is  there 
a  market  for  these  byproducts  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  For  carbon  black;  yes. 

Senator  Gurney.  Thei’e  is  an  existing  market  for  any  surplus  by¬ 
products  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Yes. 

Senator  Holman.  May  I  make  an  observation  there?  Senator 
Downey  mentioned  the  element  of  power.  The  Federal  Government 
has  made  large  appropriations  for  the  development  of  power  in  the 
West,  at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee — I  am  a  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  am  somewhat  concerned  about  the  concentration  of  all  these  indus¬ 
tries  on  which  the  defense  of  our  Nation  depends  being  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  northeast  section  of  the  entire  United  States,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  much  safer  for  our  national  defense  if  through  the  South, 
the  Central  States,  and  the  West,  these  various  industries  could  be 
located  economically  and  without  impairing  efficiency.  Have  you  any 
comments  as  to  the  possibility  or  practicability  of  locating  any  exten¬ 
sions,  we  will  say,  of  this  synthetic  rubber  business  near  those  power 
developments  in  the  West  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Chairman  Sheppard,  have  I  your  permission  to  ask 
Mr.  Graham,  our  vice  president  in  charge  of  manufacturing,  to  speak 
on  that? 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Graham.  Our  problem,  in  terms  of  large  production  of  power, 
as  we  know  it,  is  not  one  that  gives  us  any  great  concern,  but  I  think 
it  would  require  rather  complete  study  of  the  various  economic  factors 
which  must  be  measured  before  we  reach  a  conclusion  that  one  area  is 
preferable  to  another.  We  do  feel  that  an  abundance  of  cold  water  is 
essential.  When  I  say  “cold  water,”  I  am  talking  about  water  50° 
or  55°.  But  so  far  as  power  in  itself  is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  large 
factor. 

Mr.  Collyer.  Considering  the  location  of  the  rubber  manufacturing 
plants  today,  do  you  feel  that  you  should  necessarily  have  more  than 
one  central  plaqt? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable,  if  there  should  be  more 
than  one  plant,  for  us  to  have  it  distributed  so  that  the  supply  of 
Ameripol  in  our  various  plants  would  be  within  reasonable  proximity 
of  those  plants.  And  we  have  plants  on  the  east  coast,  on  the  west 
coast,  and  in  the  Middle  West  now. 

Senator  Chandler.  Mr.  Collyer,  I  understood  you  to  say,  I  believe, 
that  there  were  750,000  tons  of  rubber  used  in  the  country  last  year, 
170,000  tons  of  which  was  reclaimed  rubber. 

Mr.  Collyer.  I  might  just  give  those  figures  again.  There  was  just 
under  600,000  tons  of  crude,  and  in  addition  to  that,  170,000  tons  of 
reclaimed,  making  770,000  tons  total. 

Senator  Chandler.  That  was  my  understanding.  Now,  if  suddenly 
our  supply  of  rubber  were  cut  off  from  foreign  countries  and  we  were 
faced  with  only  a  10  months’  supply,  as  it  appears  here,  your  plant 
could  make  36,000  tons?  Is  that  the  maximum?  Is  that  the  best  you 
could  do  in  your  plant? 

Mr.  Collyer.  No;  the  way  we  arrive  at  that  figure,  we  feel  that  that 
is  a  commercial  unit  and - 
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Senator  Chandler  (interposing).  What  is  the  best  you  could  do 
now  if  we  were  suddenly  cut  off  from  our  foreign  supply?  What  is 
the  best  your  plant  could  do,  assuming  that  the  Government  gave 
you  its  full  support  and  told  you  to  get  your  plant  ready  to  make 
this  rubber?  For  example,  Henry  Ford  says  he  can  make  a  thou¬ 
sand  planes  a  day,  a  thousand  motors  a  day.  Somebody  asked  me 
if  he  could  do  it,  and  I  said  he  could  do  it  if  he  said  so.  I  believe  that 
if  he  said  he  could  do  it,  he  could  do  it.  I  believe  that  if  you  say 
you  can  do  this  job,  I  believe  you  can  do  it,  but  I  want  to  know  what 
you  think  you  can  do,  in  your  best  judgment,  in  an  emergency  like 
that. 

Senator  Holman.  You  mean  eliminating  the  financial  picture,  and 
assuming  that  that  is  a  practical  matter? 

Senator  Chandler.  Assuming  that  the  finances  are  taken  care  of 
and  you  are  told  to  get  busy  and  make  rubber  to  meet  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Collyer.  Well,  frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  way 
to  do  it,  to  tell  me  to  do  it,  but  if  you - 

Senator  Chandler  (interposing).  No;  I  am  just  asking  you  to  tell 
me  certainly  what  you  could  do. 

Mr.  Collyer.  Well.  I  am  assuming  that  we  are  shut  off  from  rub¬ 
ber,  that  the  rubber  plantations  may  be  destroyed  and  we  have  to  sink 
or  swim.  Then  I  think  we  would  need  to  use  all  of  our  resources  to 
the  best  advantage.  We  would  have  to  organize  for  the  job.  and  I 
may  be  overstating  the  case,  I  do  hot  know,  but  I  think  in  that  kind 
of  an  emergency,  in  3  years — and,  of  course,  reclaimed  development 
would  have  to  go  along  with  that — that  we  could  be  in  a  position  to 
carry  on.  I  do  not  say  that  the  product  we  make  would  equal  that  of 
today,  but  it  would  be  a  necessity  and  it  would  have  to  be  done. 

Senator  Chandler.  How  many  plants  similar  to  yours  could  be 
used? 

Mr.  Collyer.  I  think,  for  that  type  of  operation,  that  a  very  careful 
study  should  be  made,  and  that  might  prove  that  instead  of  having 
100  tons  today  it  might  be  200,  and  we  do  not  want  to  have  too 
many  of  these  things  scattered  about,  because  there  are  some  savings 
when  you  get  into  these  large-scale  productions,  but  when  he  men¬ 
tioned  100  tons  a  day  I  was  thinking  of  possibly  a  total  production, 
if  it  were  needed,  of,  say,  100,000  tons  a  year.  There  might  be  three 
plants  of  that  type. 

Senator  Chandler.  There  might  be  three  plants  of  that  type  in 
America  that  could  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  No;  it  would  take  us  a  year  to  do  one  plant. 

Senator  Chandler.  Assuming  we  have  a  10  months’  supply  of  rub¬ 
ber  here. 

Mr.  Collyer.  It  would  take  a  year  to  get  the  plant  into  operation, 
and  then  of  course,  simultaneously  almost  with  that,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  would  have  to  start  very  active  development  work  on  the  use 
of  the  material,  because  that  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  problem. 

Senator  Chandler.  Is  it  any  advantage  to  you,  Mr.  Collyer,  to  have 
your  plants  located  where  the  oil  and  natural  gas  is,  where  it  actually 
comes  out  of  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Collyer.  Well,  the  transportation  cost  would  determine  that. 

Senator  Chandler.  We  have  got  a  lot  of  oil  and  gas  in  Kentucky, 
and  we  have  been  discussing  here  the  prospect  of  moving  industries, 
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important  industries,  off  the  eastern  seacoast  where  they  might  be 
assailable — I  mean  right  now,  if  bombers  should  come  here  from  some 
place — move  them  back  behind  the  mountains  where  they  would  not 
be  so  handy  or  so  close  to  danger.  Of  course,  we  have  got  in  the 
country  back  there  natural  gas  right  there  in  the  ground,  and  we  have 
got  oil  right  there. 

Senator  Downey.  And  you  have  got  20  billions  of  gold  there  to  at¬ 
tract  the  parachutists.  I  do  not  think  Kentucky  would  be  a  good 
place  to  locate. 

Senator  Chandler.  We  have  got  good  rifles  out  there  and  men 
that  can  use  them,  tot).  We  are  not  worried  about  the  parachutists. 

Mr.  Collyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  wondering  if  I  might  ask  to 
have  that  statement  that  this  could  be  done  in  3  years  taken  out 
of  the  record,  because  the  condition  you  cited  was  an  extreme  emer¬ 
gency,  and  I  tried  to  make  some  kind  of  an  answer. 

Senator  Chandler.  AYe  must  face  a  situation  here  where  we  might 
be  in  an  extreme  emergency,  and  I  would  like  to  know,  if  you  are 
able  to  tell  us,  what  other  plants,  in  addition  to  yours,  would  be 
available,  and  how  much  we  could  rely  on  if  we  were  suddenly  bereft 
of  our  imports  from  the  West  Indies  or  some  place  else — the  East 
Indies. 

Senator  Downey.  I  might  tell  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
we  have  two  other  very  distinguished  groups  here,  one  from  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  and  one  from  Standard  Oil,  who  can  speak  on  that 
line.  I  would  like  to  make  this  suggestion  to  Mr.  Collyer,  that  if 
you  would  like  to  correct  your  testimony  before  it  is  printed,  that 
can  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  will  hold  your  testimony  and  submit  it  to 
you.  and  let  you  correct  it  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Collyer.  I  appreciate  that  very  much.  May  I  just  ask  Mr. 
Graham,  who  has  never  thought  of  this  extreme  emergency,  what 
his  opinion  would  be — off  the  record?  *  *  .*  * 

Senator  Holman.  It  would  not  be  practical  to  construct  and  or¬ 
ganize  three  plants  simultaneously,  would  it? 

Mr.  Graham.  By  one  company? 

Senator  Holman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  wise  plan. 

Senator  Downey.  I  might  say  for  the  benefit  of  Senator  Hill  that 
the  War  Department  has  informed  me  that  if  we  should  be  cut  off 
from  rubber  now  but  could  secure  what  is  now  afloat,  the  100,000 
tons  that  Mr.  Collyer  spoke  of.  if  we  should  go  on  a  war-emergency 
basis  we  might  get  along  for  10  to  13  months.  That  is  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  War  Department,  which,  is  about  your  statement. 

Mr.  Collyer.  Yes.  I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  with  Congressman  Harter,  of 
Ohio,  representing  the  Akron  district.  He  has  talked  rubber  to  me 
so  much  and  so  often  that  when  I  heard  that  Senator  Downey  was 
going  to  have  this  hearing  this  morning,  I  invited  Mr.  Harter  to 
come  over,  and  he  is  with  us  now,  and  I  know  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  are  delighted  to  have  him  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  indeed;  we  are  very  glad  to  have  Congress¬ 
man  Harter  with  us. 
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Mr.  Collyer.  I  want  to  reiterate  that  this  problem  is  not  a  simple 
one.  There  is  a  lot  of  difficulty  and  hard  work  to  be  done.  It  is 
not  simply  a  question  of  turning  the  crank  and  out  comes  synthetic 
rubber  plants  already  going. 

Senator  Downey.  Now,  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  Mr.  Farrish, 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

STATEMENTS  OF  W.  S.  FARRISH,  AND  FRANK  A.  HOWARD, 
REPRESENTING  THE  STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Farrish.  I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr. 
Howard  and  myself  probably  will  both  testify,  because  Mr.  Howard 
is  familiar  with  the  technical  phases  of  this  chemistry  and  I  am  not. 
So  he  will  probably  answer  a  good  many  of  your  questions. 

Senator  Downey.  Suppose  you  gentlemen  regard  us  as  your  semi¬ 
nar.  You  have  heard  the  general  line  of  questioning.  You  represent 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Farrish.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  possibility  of  using  synthetic  rubber  in  an  emergency  and 
furnishing  it  in  quantity. 

Senator  Downey.  Will  you  first  tell  us  about  your  present  product 
and  what  you  are  doing  with  it,  Mr.  Farrish? 

Mr.  Farrish.  Well,  our  interest  in  synthetic  rubber  started  back 
some  years  ago,  through  the  acquisition  from  the  German  chemical 
industry  of  their  patents  in  this  country  to  manufacture  Buna  rubber, 
as  they  call  it,  and  that,  briefly,  is  the  rubber  that  is  made  here. 
We  make  it  here  as  butadiene.  The  Germans  made  it  from  coal  and 
lime,  making  a  gas  which  they  converted  back  into  the  raw  material 
from  which  they  made  their  Buna  rubber.  That  rubber  lias  been 
used  in  this  country  in  a  small  way.  It  has  been  a  specialty  product 
for  several  years. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  think  it  was,  we  got  the  German 
people  to  send  over  some  Buna  rubber  to  be  experimented  with  here 
in  making  tires,  and  tire  various  rubber  companies  experimented  with 
that  rubber,  some  of  them  reporting  success  and  others  indifferent  suc¬ 
cess.  That  experimenting,  I  believe,  was  primarily,  however,  in 
treads  rather  than  in  the  whole  carcass.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrish.  The  latest  information  we  have  is  that  the  Germans 
are  making  their  tires  today,  using  50  to  70  percent  of  synthetic 
rubber  and  the  balance  natural  rubber,  the  natural  rubber  going 
primarily  into  the  building  of  the  carcass. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  get  their  natural  rubber? 

Mr.  Farrish.  They  bought  it  from  the  same  people  that  we  buy 
it  from,  from  the  rubber  trust,  Holland  and  English  controlled 
rubber. 

Senator  Downey.  They  stored  it  up  in  advance? 

Mr.  Farrish.  They  stored  it  up  in  advance  ;  yes. 

Senator  Gurney.  Let  me  ask  a  question  there.  How  long  will 
rubber  remain  good,  crude  rubber,  in  storage  in  this  country?  An 
indefinite  time? 

Mr.  Farrish.  I  am  sorry,  Senator,  but  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  At  least  3  years. 
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Mr.  Farrish.  In  connection  with  developing  the  manufacture  of 
Buna  in  this  country  we,  through  our  laboratory  work,  developed  a 
rubber  substitute,  synthetic  rubber,  through  another  process  that  we 
call  butyl  rubber.  That  rubber  we  have  developed  ourselves  in  our 
own  laboratories  and  it  has  a  different  origin,  a  different  process,  and 
different  characteristics  from  the  Buna  rubber,  although  all  synthetic 
rubber  is  made  from — can  be  made,  rather — from  petroleum  hydro¬ 
carbons  that  we  group  under  chemistry  reactions  that  give  us  the 
material  that  we  call  synthetic  rubber. 

This  particular  product  that  we  have  developed  we  think  is  per¬ 
haps  adaptable  to  tire  manufacture  just  as  well  as  the  Buna  rubber, 
the  German  rubber,  but  we  have  not  carried  on  experiments  and  the 
tire  people  have  not  carried  on  experiments  in  trial  to  prove  that. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  furnished  to  two  companies,  the  Fire¬ 
stone  Co.,  and  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  samples  of  this  rubber, 
sufficient  quantities  of  this  rubber,  and  they  are  carrying  on  in  their 
laboratories  now  experiments  to  determine  the  practical  uses  to  which 
it  can  be  put.  We  know  through  our  own  experience  that  it  has  many 
uses  that  are  perhaps  superior  to  natural  rubber,  but  just  how  far 
it  will  go  as  a  real  substitute  for  natural  rubber  we  do  not  know. 
They  tell  us  that  in  90  days  they  will  be  able  to  answer  the  question 
as  to  how  good  it  is  and  how  far  it  will  go  and  how  complete  it  will 
answer  the  needs  of  natural  rubber. 

The  source  of  all  synthetic  rubber  is  petroleum,  and  to  state  some¬ 
thing  that  has  already  been  stated  here,  we  have  all  the  supplies 
necessary  in  this  country  to  manufacture  any  quantity  of  it.  We  are 
not  dependent  on  anybody  else  to  make  synthetic  rubber,  and  coming 
from  petroleum,  with  adequate  supplies  of  raw  material,  the  volume 
of  production  that  can  be  had  is  simply  a  question  of  money  and 
time,  building  a  plant,  developing,  improving  the  technique  and 
practicability  of  the  product  that  is  produced.  So  that  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  if  we  are  shut  off  from  raw  material  supplies,  if  the  industry 
jointly — I  mean  the  petroleum  industry  as  w’ell  the  rubber  industry — 
were  put  to  it  and  told  to  go  ahead  with  adequate  financing  to  do 
the  job,  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time  we  think  we  can  make  all 
the  synthetic  rubber  that  we  can  use  in  this  country.  There  again, 
the  total  use  and  efficiency  of  the  rubber  is  something  that  has  got  to 
be  proven  by  experience.  I  think  it  took  the  Germans  10  years,  did 
it  not,  to  build  a  good  automobile  tire  from  synthetic  rubber? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrish.  And  still  they  are  not  using  100  percent  synthetic 
rubber  in  their  tires. 

So  this  question  of  being  absolutely  independent  of  natural  rubber 
is  quite  a  serious  question.  It  is  a  question  of  chemistry  and  experi¬ 
ment  to  which  no  one,  in  our  judgment,  has  the  answer  today.  We 
do  not  have  the  answer,  and  we  have  been  working  with  synthetic  rub¬ 
bers  for  some  years. 

Senator  Downey.  You  have  a  factory  projected  in  Louisiana  but  not 
yet  built?  Is  that  correct ? 

Mr.  Farrish.  We  are  building  a  plant  in  Louisiana  at  which,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  things,  we  will  make  about  5  tons  a  day  of  butyl  rubber, 
which  will  be  consumed,  we  think,  by  the  rubber  industry  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  specialty  products,  not  tires. 
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Senator  Downey.  Now,  if  you  wanted  to  get  into  the  enlarged  pro¬ 
duction  of  butyl  rubber  as  rapidly  as  possible,  what  amount  of  pro¬ 
duction  do  you  think  you  could  reach  of  your  present  products  within 
a  year,  if  money  were  not  any  problem  to  yon  ?  If  you  were  just  trying 
a  get  as  much  product  as  possible  ? 

Mr.  Farrish.  Let  me  ask  this  first.  We  do  not  know  yet  that  Buna 
rubber  or  Butadiene  would  be  the  best  answer  to  the  problem.  If  it 
is,  butyl  rubber,  the  one  we  have  developed,  we  think  can  be  made 
cheaper  and  can  be  made  easier  and  in  greater  quantity  at  less  invest¬ 
ment  and  so  on,  and  made  simpler.  If  it  will  answer  the  question,  our 
objective  would  then  be  to  make  that  rubber,  because  we  could  make  it 
much  cheaper  and  make  it  in  greater  quantity. 

Mr.  Howard  and  I  were  debating  this  question  last  night,  anticipat¬ 
ing  perhaps  that  yon  would  ask  that  question.  We  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  but  what  the  industry  is,  as  I  told  you,  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry,  cooperating  fully  with  the  rubber  industry,  could  develop  in  a 
reasonable  time  all  the  synthetic  rubber  that  could  be  used,  whether 
it  is  butyl  or  Buna,  either  one  or  both. 

Now,  the  product  that  Mr.  Collver  just  told  you  about,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Buna  range,  I  would  guess,  from  the  fact  he  said  the 
material  was  Butediene  rubber.  That  would  put  it  in  the  Buna  type 
of  rubber.  The  quantity  can  be  produced. 

As  to  the  time  element,  we  have  only  a  rough  guess  on  that.  I  would 
say  from  2  to  3  years,  at  which  time  the  industry  could  be  making 
1,000  to  1,500  tons  a  day  of  synthetic  rubber. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  If  you  used  all  of  your  synthetic  rubber 
for  specialties  and  insulation  and  things  of  that  kind,  would  it  be 
economically  advisable  to  divert  the  synthetic  rubber  into  the  fields 
where  it  can  be  used  to  best  advantage,  and  then  keep  your  natural 
rubber  for  tires? 

Mr.  Farrish.  There  again,  Senator,  if  we  are  short  of  natural  rubber 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  use  synthetic  rubber.  These  gentlemen 
have  just  told  you  that  the  percentage  of  synthetic  rubber  that  goes 
into  tires  is  70  percent  of  the  total.  We  have  got  to  have  something  to 
make  tires  out  of. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  But  beyond  70  percent  we  could  depend 
entirely  on  synthetic  rubber? 

Mr.  Farrish.  I  think  so.  Based  on  the  German  experience,  it  is 
possible  that  this  country  could  get  along  with  30  percent  natural 
rubber  for  its  entire  needs.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  correct.  That  is  a  maximum.  I  was  told 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  these  Germans  manufacture  tires  as  high  as  90 
percent  Buna  rubber. 

Senator  Downey.  You  say  Germany  manufactures  tires  as  high  as 
90  percent  Buna  rubber. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  I  am  told  that  a  90-percent  Buna  tire  is  now 
practical  and  in  use. 

Senator  Downey.  Would  you  have  plenty  of  chemists  to  work  as 
rapidly  as  you  might  like  to  in  the  perfection  of  your  process? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  one  question  in  our  minds  is  how  many  other 
departments  of  national  defense  would  have  to  go  to  the  same  shop  to 
teach  the  manufacture  of  aviation  gasoline,  the  manufacture  of  toluol, 
and  a  few  other  very  pressing  problems. 
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Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Then  there  is  no  scarcity  of  chemists,  and 
if  you  had  3  years  to  get  ready  you  could  divert  the  instruction  in  the 
colleges  to  turning  out  more  chemists  than  they  are  turning  out  now, 
could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  What  it  would  mean  is  that  a  great  many  people  now 
working  will  have  to  work  10  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

Senator  Downey.  I  have  understood  from  other  sources  that  there 
was  rather  a  shortage  of  chemists  to  handle  very  big  chemistry  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  3  years  we  could  do  it. 

Senator  Holman.  That  is  the  hump,  the  3  years. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  it  is  during  that  3  years  that  the  trouble  would 
arise. 

Senator  Downey.  The  figure  that  Mr.  Collier  gave  indicated  that 
his  company  could  erect  a  plant  of  36,000  tons  capacity  for  $10,000,000 
which  would  be  about  $300  for  production  of  each  ton.  Would  your 
experience  indicate  about  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Farrish.  We  made  some  rough  calculations,  Senator,  and  they 
result  briefly  in  this:  That,  depending  on  the  type  of  material  that 
is  made,  the  300-ton-a-day  plant  of  one  type  would  cost  about  $25, 000,- 
000,  and  of  another  type  about  $50,000,000.  That  would  be  the  range. 

Senator  Downey.  That  would  be  a  100,000-ton  plant  a  year? 

Mr.  Farrish.  Three  hundred  tons  a  day;  yes,  100,000  tons  a  year. 

Senator  Downey.  That  is  along  the  same  general  lines  that  Mr. 
Collier  spoke. 

Mr.  Farrish.  We  have  estimated  also  that  rubber  manufactured 
from  such  a  plant  would  cost,  with  depreciation  and  reasonable  profit, 
from  20  to  30  cents  a  pound,  depending  on  the  type  of  rubber,  the  type 
of  material  that  it  was  made  of. 

Senator  Downey.  I  do  not  want  to  interpret  anybody’s  testimony, 
but  you  apparently  are  not  as  optimistic  that  within  a  period  of  a 
year  or  so  we  might  be  able  to  produce  a  rubber  that  would  be  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  character  of  tires  as  Mr.  Collier  seemed  to  be. 

Mr.  Farrish.  Well,  that  is,  of  course,  outside  of  our  particular  ef¬ 
forts;  we  have  been  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  material, 
not  in  the  processing  of  it,  and  the  question  of  what  the  tire  people 
can  do  with  this  material  in  the  molding  and  merging  of  the  rubber 
into  the  finished  tire  is  something  that  we  have  not  dealt  with,  but  if 
the  Germans  were  able  to  do  it,  I  should  think  we  are  able  to  do  it. 
There  again  is  the  time  element,  how  long  it  will  take  us  to  make  a 
rubber  tire  out  of  90  percent  synthetic  rubber  is  a  question  we  cannot 
answer. 

Senator  Downey.  I  think  that  is  all  the  questions  I  have. 

Senator  Hill.  I  have  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want 
to  get  away  from  synthetic  rubber,  because  that  is  our  problem,  bib 
just  as  a  matter  of  interest,  what  is  it  that  causes  the  East  Indies  to 
produce  raw  rubber  and  we  cannot?  Is  it  climate?  Is  it  because  of 
that  hot  climate  in  the  East  Indies? 

Mr.  Farrish.  I  presume,  sir,  that  is  a  question  of  climate  and  soil, 
and  again  cheap  labor.  We  understand,  for  instance,  that  Firestone’s 
cost  of  producing  natural  rubber  in  Liberia  is  much  higher  than  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.’s  cost  in  Malay. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Are  they  doing  much  in  Liberia  ? 
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Mr.  Farrish.  They  have  got  a  tremendous  investment,  something 
on  the  order  of  $40,000,000  there— I  am  not  sure  of  the  amount,  but 
some  large  amount  of  money. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  The  rubber  tree  is  native  of  America,  is  it 
not,  South  America? 

Mr.  Farrish.  South  America,  the  Amazon  Valley. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  And  it  was  transported  over  into  Africa. 

Mr.  Farrish.  Mr.  Ford  is  trying  to  raise  rubber  in  the  Amazon 
Valley. 

Senator  Downey.  But  the  tree  is  subject  to  disease  there. 

Senator  Hill.  Do  you  know  how  successful  that  has  been? 

Mr.  Farrish.  Not  so  good,  I  would  say. 

Senator  Downey.  They  are  only  producing  about  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  tons  of  rubber  in  South  America,  and  that  is  from  wild 
trees,  I  think.  The  domesticated  trees  are  very  subject  to  plant  diseases. 

Mr.  Farrish.  There  is  one  phase  of  this,  gentlemen,  which  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention,  if  I  may  speak  out.  There  are  two 
ways  that  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber  might  be  encouraged 
in  this  country.  One,  of  course,  in  emergency  is  direct  subsidy  from 
the  Government — as  a  matter  of  fact,  orders  from  the  Government 
to  go  ahead  and  make  it.  The  other  is  a  system  that  has  been  resorted 
to  by  a  number  of  European  countries,  foreign  countries,  to  encourage 
the  use  of  domestic  products,  and  that  is  a  license  and  import  system 
which  would  require  the  purchase  of  a  certain  quantity  of  an  indigenous 
or  synthetic  product  in  proportion  to  the  importation,  an  import  license 
of  the  natural  origin  commodity  in  commerce.  That  is  used,  and  in  the 
normal  course  of  things  if  you  had  no  emergency  to  meet  and  wanted 
to  encourage  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber  in  this  country,  that 
would  be  a  natural  way  to  do  it.  In  other  words,  require  all  users  of 
lubber  to  buy  a  certain  percentage  of  indigenous  rubber  to  whatever 
import  license  they  had.  That  would  leave  the  field  of  production  wide 
open  as  to  competition,  as  to  who  would  get  the  sale  of  that  indigenous 
product,  and  in  that  way  you  would  encourage  the  production  of  a 
domestic,  synthetic  rubber.  Whether  that  is  worth  anything  in  this 
emergency  that  you  are  facing  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  it 
is  worthy  of  consideration  if  you  go  into  some  emergency  production 
of  synthetic  rubber.  We  have  got  to  live  with  this  question  a  long¬ 
time,  once  we  go  into  it,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence — I  do  not  suppose 
you  gentlemen  like  to  waste  money  any  more  than  we  do  in  industry, 
and  to  put  $300,000,000  or  some  such  amount  of  money  into  synthetic 
rubber  plants  and  then  have  the  emergency  pass  and  natural  rubber 
drop  down  to  10  cents  or  lower,  and  those  plants  sit  up  there  and  rust, 
would  not  be  a  very  practical  or  intelligent  use  of  the  money  or  of  the 
plant,  and  if  you  go  into  it,  I  suggest  that  that  is  one  thing  that  might 
well  be  considered  in  your  plans,  that  is,  the  permanent  use  of  these 
plants,  whatever  is  built.  That  is  the  easiest  way  and  the  simplest  way 
to  do  it,  and  that  would  leave  the  production,  then,  of  synthetic  rubber 
in  the  competitive  field  where  it  could  go  ahead. 

One  other  phase  of  it  that  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  for  your 
consideration  is  that  if  we  have  to  go  into  the  emergency  production 
in  this  country  of  large  quantities  of  synthetic  rubber,  a  good  many 
things  are  going  to  have  to  be  done  that  cannot  be  done  legally  today. 
In  other  words,  the  oil  industry  and  the  rubber  industry  are  going 
to  have  to  be  put  in  the  same  room  and  they  are  going  to  have  to 
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deal  with  these  questions  and  deal  with  them  as  one,  and  that  we 
are  not  permitted  to  do  under  our  laws  today.  There  is  some  general 
enabling  legislation  necessary  to  do  that  job  properly,  because,  after 
all,  if  we  have  to  go  into  a  maximum  production  of  synthetic  rubber, 
it  has  got  to  be  a  cooperative  job  to  be  a  job  well  done.  Of  course, 
it  can  be  done,  but  it  will  be  done  at  tremendous  expense  and  lost 
motion  if  it  is  not  done  in  that  way.  I  just  offer  that  suggestion. 

Senator  Downey.  I  think  that  is  a  very  intelligent  observation. 

Senator  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  line  with  what  Mr.  Farrish  has 
just  said,  I  had  already  written  down  here  the  word  “legislation,” 
having  this  thought  in  mind :  We  passed  a  bill  the  other  day  which 
was  captioned  “To  further  protect  national  defense,”  in  which  we 
took  off  a  great  many  limitations  with  reference  to  competitive  bid¬ 
ding,  advertising,  and  many  things  of  that  kind.  I  think,  though, 
this  committee  ought  to  have  further  information  from  some  source, 
perhaps  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  War  Department,  too,  as  to 
just  what  legislation  would  be  necessary,  if  any,  to  carry  on  some 
such  program  as  has  been  more  or  less  tentatively  suggested  here 
this  morning,  or  perhaps  certain  Members  have  in  mind  to  see 
where  we  are,  because,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  our  prime  respon¬ 
sibility,  so  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned,  is  legislation,  and  that 
is  where  we  have  got  to  open  the  bottleneck,  so  to  speak,  to  make 
sure  that  the  laws  are  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Farrish.  May  I  say  just  one  other  word,  Senator?  In  con¬ 
nection  with  that,  Mr.  Howard  and  I  in  discussing  this  question  last 
night  were  trying  to  answer  for  ourselves  the  question  you  asked  Mr. 
Collier,  and  I  offer  the  suggestion  only  for  what  it  may  be  worth, 
and  purely  tentative,  but  if  we  had  this  problem  today,  our  approach 
to  it  would  be  that  we  would  secure,  as  promptly  as  possible,  all  of 
the  raw  rubber  we  could  get  as  the  first  step  to  meet  an  emergency 
situation. 

Senator  Hill.  You  mean  you  would  store  that  up  ? 

Mr.  Farrish.  Buy  it  and  store  it,  get  hold  of  it.  We  would  next 
encourage  the  reclaiming  of  all  old  rubber  that  could  be  reclaimed 
and  gotten  hold  of.  Then  if,  after  a  study  of  the  situation — and  a 
study  will  have  to  be  made,  a  study  that  perhaps  you  gentlemen  can¬ 
not  undertake,  but  you  will  have  to  pass  it  on  to  some  technical  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  do  it — maybe  it  can  be  done  under  Mr.  Stettinius — but 
anyway,  a  study  and  analysis  will  have  to  be  made,  taking  those  fac¬ 
tors  into  consideration.  Then  a  decision  will  have  to  be  reached: 
Do  we  face  an  emergency  where  we  must  make  and  must  have  the 
maximum  production  of  synthetic  rubber?  If  your  answer  is  “Yes,” 
then  how  much  ?  If  the  answer  to  that  is  “500  tons  a  day,”  or  six  or 
seven  or  eight  hundred  tons  a  day,  then  how  are  we  to  do  that? 

That  same  study  would  show,  with  due  analysis,  what  each  one  of 
these  producers  or  prospective  producers  of  synthetic  rubber  can  do. 
their  cost,  their  source  of  raw  material,  and  so  on.  Then  the  allocation 
may  be  made  as  to  who  is  to  do  the  job,  what  plants  are  to  be  built,  and 
how  much  is  this  unit  or  that  unit  to  produce;  and  to  enable  us  to  work 
promptly,  I  suggest  that  some  enabling  legislation  is  going  to  have  to 
be  enacted,  because  it  is  going  to  cover  both  financing  and  the  most 
intensive  cooperation  between  the  producers  of  synthetic  rubber  and 
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the  practical  manufacturers  of  it,  the  tire  people,  and  I  would  think 
that  that  would  be  the  logical  step  that  they  might  take  in  getting 
quicker  to  production. 

Further,  it  is  our  judgment  that  it  would  probably  take  about  3 
months’  time  to  do  the  paper  work  in  connection  with  it,  to  do  this 
analysis,  to  get  the  plant  so  that  whoever  would  have  the  final  say 
and  pass  on  it  would  have  all  the  material  before  them  to  deal  with. 
By  that  time,  then,  if  the  order  is  to  go  ahead,  everything  can  move 
in’  swift  motion  and  progress  be  made  toward  the  actual  building  and 
carrying  out  of  whatever  plan  is  decided  on. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that,  is  worth  anything  to  you  or  not,  but 
that  is  the  conclusion  that  we  came  to  in  discussing  the  matter. 

Senator  Holman.  May  I  propose  one  question?  I  would  like  to 
have  both  the  question  and  the  answer  off  the  record,  if  the  gentlemen 
care  to  answer  it.  *  *  * 

The  Chairman.  Your  testimony  has  been  very  helpful,  gentlemen, 
and  we  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Downey.  We  certainly  appreciate  your  help. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  Mr.  Bridgewater,  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Bridgewater  is  the  chemist  for  the  Du  Pont  Co.  and  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  this  business. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Bridgewater. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  R.  BRIDGEWATER,  REPRESENTING  THE  E.  I. 
clu  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  a  statement, 
but  Mr.  Farrish  and  Mr.  Collier  have  covered  some  of  the  ground 
covered  by  this  statement,  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
me  to  read  it  in  detail,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  leave  it  with  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  I  will  try  to  sketch  over  the  points  that  have  not 
been  fully  covered  by  the  other  witnesses. 

One  thing  that  may  be  the  cause  of  some  misunderstanding  is  this 
name  “synthetic  rubber.”  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing; 
that  is,  when  we  speak  of  “synthetic”  camphor,  “synthetic”  indigo, 
we  mean  a  factory-made  product  that  is  chemically  the  same  as  the 
natural  agricultural  product.  Now,  this  term  “synthetic  rubber”  has 
come  to  mean  any  product  that  resembles,  however  remotely,  the 
natural  rubber.  So  when  we  use  it,  we  use  it  in  that  sense.  It  is 
important,  I  think,  to  bear  that  in  mind,  because  if  the  things  we  call 
synthetic  rubber  were  really  synthetic  rubber,  then  their  substitu¬ 
tion  for  the  natural  product  would  not  involve  the  difficult  problems 
chat  you  have  heard  about  here  this  morning.  If  it  were  the  same 
product,  we  could  just  switch  from  one  to  the  other  and  go  merrily 
on  our  way. 

One  other  thing  about  synthetic  rubber.  It  is  not  new  at  all.  Syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  has  been  a  subject  of  research  for  75  years.  In  fact,  be¬ 
tween  1908  and  1914,  in  Germany  and  England  and  Russia  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  work  done  on  synthetic  rubber,  very  liberally  financed 
and  very  aggressively  pursued.  The  only  result  of  that,  however,  was 
the  production  during  the  last  war.  in  Germany,  of  some  2.350  tons  of 
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admittedly  inferior  rubber.  After  Versailles  that  was  discontinued, 
and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  there  was  no  work  done  on  synthetic 
rubber  until  1925,  when  we  took  the  problem  up. 

Senator  Downey.  You  mean  the  Du  Pont  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Yes;  our  company.  Our  goal  is  quite  a  different 
one.  Previous  investigators  have  been  concerned  with  developing  a 
substitute  to  be  used  in  times  of  emergency  in  place  of  natural  rub¬ 
ber.  We  recognize  that  we  could  not  hope  to  make  a  synthetic  prod¬ 
uct  as  cheaply  as  rubber  can  be  grown,  but  we  also  recognize  that 
rubber  is  used  for  many  purposes  for  which  it  is  not  well  suited, 
merely  because  there  is  nothing  better  available.  Our  task,  then, 
was  to  create  an  artificial  product  that  would  be  better  for  some  of 
these  specialized  industrial  uses,  and  hence  would  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  natural  rubber  in  the  open  market,  even  though  it  did  cost 
several  times  as  much. 

In  the  course  of  our  work,  which  in  the  laboratory  stage  extended 
from  1925  to  1931,  we  investigated  principally  butadiene  and  chemi¬ 
cals  related  to  it.  You  have  heard  of  butadiene  from  the  other  wit¬ 
nesses  here  this  morning.  In  the  course  of  that  work  we  discovered 
a  previously  unknown  chemical  called  “chlorbutadiene,”  and  we  dis¬ 
covered  also  the  process  by  which  we  produced  a  product  that  we 
called  “Neoprene.”  We  built  our  first  commercial  plant  for  making 
Neoprene  in  1931.  We  have  been  producing  it  on  a  commercial  scale 
ever  since.  Our  production  has  increased  by  more  than  100  percent 
every  year  since  then,  with  one  exception  :  In  the  year  1938  the  increase 
over  1937  was  somewhat  smaller,  but  since  1938,  again  our  sales  of 
this  product  have  more  than  doubled  in  each  year,  and  at  the  present 
time  we  are  selling  about  550,000  pounds  a  month,  which  is  just  about 
double  what  we  were  selling  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Downey.  What  is  that  in  tons? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons  a  month. 
Which,  of  course,  is — well,  275  short  tons;  however,  crude  rubber  con¬ 
sumption  is  expressed  in  terms  of  long  tons,  so  that  is  about  250  long 
tons.  That,  of  course,  is  a  mere  trifle  as  compared  to  our  national  con¬ 
sumption  of  crude  rubber. 

Now,  as  to  the  quality  of  this  product.  Obviously,  it  must,  for 
some  purposes,  be  better  than  natural  rubber,  because  we  sold  it  in  the 
beginning  at  $1.05  a  pound,  and  we  sell  it  now  at  75  cents  a  pound,  and 
we  sell  it,  incidentally,  to  about  250  American  rubber  manufacturers, 
which  includes  all  of  the  important  manufacturers  making  a  general 
line  of  rubber  goods  and,  of  course,  to  many  smaller  manufacturers. 
It  is  used,  obviously,  only  for  purposes  for  which  its  special  properties 
make  it  worth  the  cost. 

The  growth  in  the  use  of  the  product  is  due,  in  part,  of  course,  to 
our  policy  of  reducing  price.  As  our  volume  increases,  cost  declines, 
due  more.  I  think,  to  the  very  remarkable  progress  that  the  rubber 
industry  has  made  in  learning  how  to  formulate  it,  or,  to  use  the 
trade  term,  how  to  compound  it  to  make  finished  products.  These 
gentlemen  are  all,  I  think,  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  rub¬ 
ber  products  has  greatly  increased  over  the  past  20  or  30  years,  and 
the  advance  most  familiar  to  the  public  is  increased  tire  mileage, 
but  that  improvement  has  run  through  the  entire  rubber  industry, 
and  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  that  is  not  the  result  of  any 
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improvement  whatever  in  the  rubber.  The  rubber  that  was  used  in 
the  2,500-mile  tire  which  you  bought  30  years  ago  was  fully  as  good 
as  the  rubber  that  is  used  today  to  make  25,000-mile  tires.  That 
improvement,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  rubber  industry’s  experience 
in  the  art  of  formulating,  designing  the  rubber  in  the  tires  or  hose, 
or  whatever  the  product  may  be. 

Senator  Holman.  You  say  “designing.”  They  have  improved  the 
compound  used;  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  improved  all  the  elements. 
To  have  improved  only  the  structural  design  would  perhaps  have 
been  productive  of  little  good,  unless  the  compound  had  been  im¬ 
proved  also.  On  the  other  hand,  improving  the  compound  without 
improving  design  would  have  been  relatively  of  little  value.  All 
elements  must  move  forward  together. 

Now,  I  spoke  of  the  improvement  in  the  art  of  compounding  Neo¬ 
prene  since  1931,  an  improvement  that  has  been  contributed  to  in  a 
very  large  way  by  practically  all  of  our  important  Government 
agencies,  but  I  do  not  think  the  process  is  nearly  completed.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  as  the  years  go  by  the  industry  will 
do  with  Neoprene  exactly  as  it  has  done  with  natural  rubber,  through 
their  commercial  experience,  having  the  opportunity  to  produce  goods, 
to  observe  them  in  actual  service,  and  then  to  correct  the  mistakes  and 
produce  better  products. 

Senator  Minton.  What  is  Neoprene  ? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Neoprene  is  the  name  of  this  product  we  manu¬ 
facture,  which  we  sell  to  rubber  manufacturers,  to  all  rubber  manu¬ 
facturers. 

The  Chairman.  That  plant  was  built  in  1931,  I  believe  you  said? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  butadiene? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  That  is  another  name  for  the  same  product. 

Now,  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  commercial  use  of  this  rather  ex¬ 
pensive  product,  I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  with  a  lot  of  tech¬ 
nology.  You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  one  of  its  important 
properties  is  that  it  is  relatively  unaffected  by  intensive  sunlight,  which 
accounts  for  such  uses  as  ceiling  strips  around  windows  on  high  alti¬ 
tude  airplanes,  where  natural  rubber  would  not  be  so  satisfactory. 
Other  properties  of  this  material,  which  is  really  quite  different  from 
natural  rubber,  are  that  it  does  not  support  combustion.  It  can  be 
burned  if  you  apply  the  flame  directly  to  it,  but  the  fire  will  go  out  as 
soon  as  the  source  of  heat  is  removed.  And  it  is  affected  less  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  than  any  ordinary  rubber.  It  is  affected  less  by 
heat. 

For  those  and  other  reasons  Neoprene  is  used  by  rubber  manufac¬ 
turers  in  producing  what  we  call  “industrial  rubber”  products,  that 
is,  parts  of  machines  which  go  into  airplanes,  automobiles,  steam¬ 
ships,  machine  tools,  electrical  equipment — in  practically  all  types  of 
industrial  equipment.  It  is  also  used  for  such  domestic  uses  as — 
personal,  I  should  say,  rather  than  domestic — garments  and  shoes, 
gloves,  hose  equipment— in  fact,  Neoprene  is  used  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  in  the  production  of  practically  all  of  the  types  of  prod¬ 
ucts  that  were  formerly  made  only  of  natural  rubber. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  here  this  morning  about  tires.  The 
only  commercial  use  of  Neoprene  in  tires  is  in  solid  tires  for  indus- 
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trial  trucks.  It  has  been  used  for  some  years  experimentally  in  pneu¬ 
matic  tires  for  highway  service.  It  is  not  used  commercially  for 
that  purpose  today  because  its  cost  is  still  too  high.  We  anticipate 
that  within  a  few  years  it  will  be  used  commercially  in  pneumatic 
tires  to  a  limited  extent,  primarily  because,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  relatively  unaffected  by  sunlight,  there  are  good  reasons 
for  using  it  as  a  surface  covering  for  the  outer  surface  of  a  tire. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Bridgewater,  to  what  extent  can  your  prod¬ 
uct  be  used  in  the  hard  tires  that  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Oh,  it  could  be  used  to  the  extent  of  100  per¬ 
cent.  but  there  is  no  incentive  for  using  it  except  where  the  tires 
come  in  contact  with  excessive  heat  or  with  oil. 

Senator  Downey.  To  what  extent  could  hard  tires  be  made  to  do 
the  service  if  we  could  not  get  the  other  rubber? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  To  no  extent  at  all.  As  you  know,  of  course, 
hard  tires  have  been  legislated  off  the  roads  in  most  States,  and  very 
properly. 

Senator  Downey.  But  you  mean  that  even  under  emergency  they 
could  not  do  the  job? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Holman.  It  is  not  practical  material  ? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  rubber  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
modern  civilization  ? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Downey.  You  mean  civilization  will  collapse  if  we  do  not 
have  rubber? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  necessary  material.  Civilization  could  not 
go  on  if  we  did  not  have  rubber  tires. 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  You  mean,  Senator,  either  rubber  or  some  of 
these  synthetic  materials. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Downey.  How  about  going  on  caterpillar  steel  treads? 

The  Chairman.  They  would  break  down  for  lack  of  speed.  You 
could  not  have  the  food  conveyed  into  the  cities  without  rubber  tires. 

Senator  Holman.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  point,  and  I 
am  a  little  confused  now.  Let  us  imagine  that  our  supplies  of  natural 
rubber  are  cut  off.  Can  we  not  produce  a  substitute  material  with 
which  we  could  get  along,  eliminating  the  cost  element  ? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Yes;  you  have  heard  this  morning  about  a  num¬ 
ber  of  substitutes. 

Senator  Holman.  But  what  you  are  talking  about  now  is  not  one  of 
those? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Yes;  to  be  sure. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Bridgewater,  you  are  going  to  come  to  that 
later? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Yes. 

Senator  Downey.  He  will  cover  that  point  a  little  later.  Senator, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  As  to  what  could  be  done  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  our  supply  of  natural  rubber  was  cut  off, 
how  long  would  our  present  physical,  material  civilization  go  on  at  the 
rate  it  is  going  now  ? 
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Mr.  Bridgewater.  Well,  Senator,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  you  use 
very  alarming  words. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  in  an  alarming  situation.  If  you  cut  off 
rubber  and  manganese,  the  present  material  civilization  in  the  United 
States  could  not  last  a  year,  according  to  my  notion. 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Well,  it  would  certainly  be  necessary  for  us  to,, 
as  Mr.  Farrish,  I  think,  suggested,  to  use  the  maximum  effort  to  substi¬ 
tute  other  means  of  transportation  for  rubber. 

The  Chairman.  But  could  we  do  it  in  sufficient  time  to  function? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  I  think  so.  That  is,  I  think  that  even  with  the 
limited  supply  of  natural  rubber  that  is  available  to  us,  which  I  hope 
will  be  augmented,  and  I  Sm  sure  steps  are  being  taken  to  do  that. 

Senator  Downey.  I  think  every  possible  step  is  being  taken. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  5  months’  supply  now.  That  is  all.  And 

2  months  of  that  supply  is  on  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Well,  I  would  not  know,  Senator,  to  what  extent 
that  could  be  stretched  by  eliminating  unnecessary  uses  and  requir¬ 
ing  me  to  walk  to  work  instead  of  riding. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point  I  am  making.  Hardship  after 
hardship  would  have  to  be  encountered,  and  we  could  not  have  the 
present  comforts  and  conveniences  and  gadgets  if  we  lost  our  supply 
of  natural  rubber. 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Quite  right — at  least,  not  until  production  of 
these  synthetic  products  was  established. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  take  2  or  3  years  to  get  it  on  an  ade¬ 
quate  basis. 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  country  realizes  the  actual  im¬ 
portance  of  things  like  rubber  and  manganese  and  tin,  of  which  we 
do  not  produce  anything  like  an  adequate  supply.  It  would  be  like 
taking  food  away  from  us  to  take  away  those  three  things  in  our  ma¬ 
terial  civilization. 

Senator  Holman.  That  is  the  object  of  this  meeting,  is  it  not,  trying 
to  anticipate  that  direful  situation  and  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  see  if  this  technical  man  agreed 
with  me  as  a  layman — I  am  just  a  layman — as  to  the  extent  of  the 
necessity  for  these  things. 

Mr.  Bridgewater.,  Of  course,  Senator,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 

3  years.  A  great  deal  could  be  accomplished  in  3  years.  These  rub¬ 
ber  manufacturers  that  I  have  spoken  of,  all  American  rubber  manu¬ 
facturers,  have  had  a  great  deal  of  commercial  experience  with  the 
use  of  this  particular  product  that  I  am  talking  about.  It  would  be 
a  relatively  simple  problem  for  them  to  multiply  their  use  many  times, 
instead  of  merely  doubling  it  in  a  year,  which  is  our  normal  course. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  this  product  which 
you  are  talking  about  now,  would  it  take  the  place  of  rubber? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Senator,  I  think  that,  given  time  for  some  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  art  of  using  it  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  not 
now  used  commercially — and  that  applies  particularly  to  pneumatic 
tires,  and  particularly  also  to  these  carcass  stocks  of  pneumatic  tires 
you  have  heard  about  this  morning — I  think  that  the  rubber  industry 
probably  could  find  the  technique  of  using  it  to  produce  satisfactory 
tires — I  say  it  probably  could. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  is  not  a  practical  thing. 
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Mr.  Bridgewater.  It  has  not  been  proven.  II  e  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  anything  until  we  have  done  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  there  you  are. 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  And  the  answer  to  all  of  these  questions  about 
the  use  of  this  or  that  synthetic  product  in  tires  is :  Is  it  actually  being 
done  on  a  commercial  scale  today,  day  in  and  day  out  ?  If  it  is  not— 
and  it  is  not — neither  with  Neoprene  or  any  of  these  others — then  we 
do  not  know  that  it  can  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

Senator  Downey.  Let  me  ask  you  two  or  three  specific  questions: 
To  what  extent  do  you  think,  under  forced  emergency  and  regardless 
of  cost,  you  could  increase  your  product  within  1  year,  say,  as  of  its 
present  character  ? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Well,  Senator,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  the  condi¬ 
tions  would  be.  If  you  ask  me  to  assume  that  this  job  would  have 
absolute  priority  over  everything  else — and  you  would  not  ask  me  to 
assume  that,  because  you  know  that  that  would  be  an  impossible  condi¬ 
tion — that  is,  we  could  not  say  that  all  of  the  other  defense  activities  of 
the  Nation  would  have  to  stand  aside,  so  the  question  is:  How  rapidly 
could  we  do  this  job  without  undue  interference — whatever  “undue 
interference”  might  mean — -with  our  defense  activities?  And  I  know 
that  there  is  not  an  oversupply  of  machinists  and  other  skilled  me¬ 
chanics  in  this  country,  and  I  do  know  that  the  production  of  any 
chemical  product  requires  mechanical  equipment  of  a  highly  special¬ 
ized  nature,  which  has  to  be  produced  by  the  metal-working  industries. 

1  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  would  be  possible  for  those  industries 
to  turn  out  the  equipment,  and  that  would  really  be  the  test,  the  barrier, 
without  drawing  too  heavily  on  supplies  of  metals  and  skilled  labor 
and  the  type  of  machine  tools  that  would  be  more  urgently  required 
for  other  purposes.  But  I  would  guess  that  it  would  take  more  than 

2  years  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  produce  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  tons  a  year  of  Neoprene,  and  perhaps  3  years.  Of  course, 
even  to  do  it  at  that  rate  would  be  a  very  large  undertaking. 

Senator  Downey.  Could  you  get  up,  do  you  think,  to  twenty-five  or 
fifty  thousand  tons  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Oh,  yes,  Senator;  we  will  reach  twenty-five  or 
fifty  thousand  tons  very  soon,  I  think.  We  will  reach  25.000  tons 
without  any  stimulation  from  defense  needs.  I  told  you  that  our 
production  had  been  consistently  doubling  year  after  year,  which 
means  that  today  it  is  about  nine  times  what  it  was  in  1936.  Our  pro¬ 
duction — that  is,  our  sales — and  production  must  follow  our  sales — will 
probably  a  year  hence  be  about  double  what  we  are  selling  today,  and 
in  another  year  four  times  as  much. 

Senator  Downey.  But  you  are  only  selling  about  3.000  tons  a  year 
now?  Was  not  that  your  statement? 

Mr.  Bridgeavater.  That  is  right.  Well,  that  brings  it,  at  the  end  of 
2  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  growth,  only  12,000  tons.  Of  course,  it 
would  not  be  at  all  difficult  for  us  to  build  up  our  production  to 
25,000  in  2  years.  That  would  be  easy.  That  is  something  that 
may  happen  if  the  demand  for  our  product  should  grow  in  the  next 
2  years  at  a  somewhat  faster  rate  than  has  prevailed  in  the  last  2 
years.  We  might  well  2  years  hence  be  producing  such  a  tonnage. 

Senator  Doavney.  Do  you  think  that  under  forced  pressure  of  every 
kind  you  could  count  on  getting  out,  say — getting  production  within 
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1  year  of  $25,000  or  50,000  tons  within  a  year,  a  12  months’  period 
after  you  actually  started? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  You  say  “under  pressure,”  Senator.  If  you 
mean  just  exactly  what  you 'say,  the  answer  is  “yes.”  Under  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  last  war  we  accomplished  bigger  undertakings  than  that 
in  a  year.  But  it  was  tremendous  pressure,  and  it  was  clone  at  tre¬ 
mendous  cost,  with  tremendous  sacrifice  of  efficiency,  involving  tre¬ 
mendous  interference  with  normal  activities  of  the  Nation.  But  it 
could  be  done.  I  am  speaking  now  of  this  modest  program  that  you 
are  discussing.  It  would  not  be  particularly  difficult  for  us  in  this 
matter.  We  have  our  production  already  developed  to  the  point 
where  expansion  of  25,000  tons  would  involve  merely  multiplication 
of  the  units  which  have  already  been  moved  out  in  actual  practice; 
that  is,  there  would  be  no  experimenting  involved. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Bridgewater,  could  a  seaplane  be  manu¬ 
factured  without  utilizing  any  crude  rubber? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  I  do  not  think  one  ever  has  been  manufactured 
without  utilizing  any  crude  rubber. 

Senator  Downey.  Just  supposing  we  did  not  have  any  crude  rubber; 
do  you  think  that  a  seaplane,  for  instance,  could  be  manufactured 
without  it? 

Mr.  Bridgewater,  Yes;  I  see  no  reason  why  Neoprene  could  not 
be  used  for  all  the  rubber  parts  that  go  into  a  seaplane.  I  might 
say  I  think  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  make  a  seaplane  without 
Neoprene  than  to  make  it  without  rubber,  because  there  has  not 
been  one  made  for  some  years,  except  perhaps  in  Germany,  which 
has  not  utilized  Neoprene- 

Senator  Downey.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  rubber  that 
they  formerly  used  on  the  treads  of  caterpillars?  They  use  rubber 
now,  do  they  not.  that  allows  them  to  go  so  much  faster? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Are  you  speaking  of  military  caterpillars  ? 

Senator  Downey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Senator,  the  testimony  taken  here  is  open  to 
the  public,  is  it  not  ? 

Senator  Downey.  You  can  talk  off  the  record,  if  you  desire. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Then,  is  it  your  advice  to  this  committee  that  we  should  not  make 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  force  the  manufacture 
of  synthetic  rubber  or  substitutes,  until  the  emergency  actually  arose 
through  the  cutting  off  of  crude  rubber? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Senator,  the  answer  to  that  question  would  de¬ 
pend  in  part,  I  think,  upon  the  degree  of  success  that  we  may  have 
in  arranging  for  larger  imports  of  crude  rubber  in  the  very  near 
future,  and  I  understand  that  that  subject  is  receiving  very  careful 
consideration. 

Senator  Downey.  But,  Mr.  Bridgewater,  there  cannot  be  any 
substantial  amount  brought  in,  because  the  only  rubber  we  can  now 
get  is  wliat  may  hereafter  come  out  of  the  trees;  that  is,  above  15,000 
or  20,000  tons.  That  is  all  there  is  available.  Under  the  agreement, 
the  Dutch  and  British  have  agreed  to  release  120,000  tons  in  the  next 
6  months  above  the  consumption,  but  that  120,000  tons  is  still  in  the 
trees.  It  will  have  to  be  produced.  We  may  never  get  it. 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  We  could  not  build  any  synthetic  rubber  plants 
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in  the  next  6  months  either.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  helpful 
addition  to  our  stocks. 

Senator  Downey.  Of  course,  we  want  to  get  everything  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  The  Dutch  may  no  longer  own  their  rubber  sup¬ 
plies.  Japan  has  given  notice  that  she  will  not  tolerate  any  control 
of  the  East  Indies  by  any  other  country  than  Holland,  and  Germany 
controls  Holland.  So  the  control  of  the  rubber  supply  in  the  East 
Indies,  our  main  source  today,  and  the  British  main  source,  has 
probably  passed  away. 

Senator  Downey.  There  is  already  an  active  alliance  between 
Japan  and  Italy.  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  criminally  neglectful 
if  we  do  not  assume  the  possibility  that  within  the  next  few  months 
we  are  not  going  to  have  any  tin  and  rubber.  I  hope  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Those  are  matters  that  you  gentlemen  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  than  I  do.  I  want  to  point  out  this,  however, 
that  I  hope  you  do  not  assume  that  nothing  is  being  done  except  with 
the  aid  of  governmental  support,  as  has  been  suggested  here.  You 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  we  are  spending  several  million  dol¬ 
lars  this  year  for  additional  facilities.  There  has  not  been  a  year  in 
the  past  five  or  six  in  which  we  have  not  added  to  our  Neoprene  pro¬ 
duction  facilities.  It  is  highly  probable  that  our  expenditures  next 
year  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  our  expenditures  this  year, 
because  that  has  been  the  history  of  this  business.  In  other  words, 
we  are  extending  the  field  of  the  so-called  synthetic  products  all  the 
time,  and  we  are  extending  it  on  a  profit-making  basis.  Of  course, 
the  extension  that  1  look  forward  to  in  the  next  few  years  will  come 
about,  in  part,  through  further  reductions  in  our  selling  price,  and  in 
part  too  as  a  result  of  the  continued  growth  on  the  part  of  the  rub¬ 
ber  manufacturers  in  the  art  of  using  Neoprene.  So  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  continuously  increasing  state  of  preparedness  month  by 
month  and  year  by  year,  regardless  of  any  positive  action  of  the 
Government.  To  be  sure,  positive  action  of  the  sort  that  has  been 
suggested  here  this  morning  by  someone — I  do  not  recall  whether  it 
was  one  of  you  gentlemen  or  one  of  the  witnesses — I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Collyer  who  suggested  that  perhaps  the  Government  or  certain 
branches  of  the  Government  might  purchase  synthetic  rubber  tires 
at  an  added  cots,  even  though  they  were  not  worth  the  added  cost, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  tire  manufacturers  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  that  experience.  I  think  that  would  certainly  be  helpful, 
but  it  would  be  merely  another  increment.  It  would  merely  cause 
the  industry  to  adapt  itself  a  little  more  rapidly  than  it  otherwise 
will. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  this  is  not  a  new  business. 
We  have  been  in  it  for  9  years.  It  has  been  growing  every  year 
without  any  artificial  stimulation  of  any  kind.  It  is  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow.  I  think  a  little  shot  in  the  arm  might  help  it.  I 
think  that  too  much  stimulant  would  hurt  it. 

Senator  Downey.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  Mr.  Bridgewater :  Assuming 
that  our  supply  of  rubber  is  actually  cut  off,  say,  in  30  or  60  days  from 
now;  that  Japan  and  Germany  are  down  there  and  we  are  at  war, 
then  you  would  urge  production  of  synthetic  rubber  immediately? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  Of  course. 
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Senator  Downey.  Now,  would  you  not  think  that  under  intelligent 
cooperation  between  the  Government  and  industry,  and  harmonious 
cooperation,  we  might  put  up  factories  for  synthetic  rubber  as  rapidly 
as  we  could,  36,000-ton  units  as  rapidly  as  we  could,  and  still  maintain 
experimental  methods  by  which  we  would  improve  the  product  and 
decrease  the  price?  Do  you  think  that  would  necessarily  result  in  a 
freezing  of  the  product  in  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  No;  it  would  not  necessary  happen,  but  it  is  the 
history  of  such  things  that  they  do  happen  that  way.  For  example, 
as  a  private  commercial  enterprise  we  could  not  afford  to  make  the 
huge  expenditures  for  research  that  we  are  making  every  year  if  there 
were  existing  a  production  capacity  that  was  far  in  excess  of  what  the 
country  could  absorb  in  free  competition  with  natural  rubber;  that  is, 
if  there  were  little  prospects  of  our  being  able  to  build  plant's  in  the 
near  future,  we  could  not  afford  to  continue  the  research  if  we  were 
going  to  have  no  place  to  use  it.  And  moreover,  the  research  labora¬ 
tory — laboratory  research  does  not  amount  to  anything  until  it  is  tried 
out  in  actual  practice.  The  only  way  any  industry  grows  is  through 
research  and  production  expansion  and  moving  right  along  side  by 
side,  putting  into  effect  this  year  the  things  you  have  learned  in  the 
laboratory  last  year.  You  can  conduct  experiments  in  laboratories 
forever — -I  mean  not  only  speaking  of  the  rubber  industry  but  the 
experimental  production  of  tires — testing  can  be  carried  on  forever 
and  you  will  not  know  anything  about  the  problem.  The  only  way 
the  rubber  industry  has  found  out  how  to  make  25.000-mile  tires 
instead  of  2,500-mile  tires  out  of  rubber  is  by  building  the  tires  and 
carrying  on  their  research  in  the  actual  commercial  use  of  the  tires 
simultaneously.  And  that  applies  not  only  to  rubber  but  to  every¬ 
thing  else. 

(Mr.  Bridgewater  submitted  the  following  paper:) 

The  Commercial  Production  and  Use  of  Neoprene 

(Statement  of  E.  R.  Bridgewater,  of  E.  I.  dvt  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  before 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  United  States  Senate,  June  14,  1940) 

Synthetic  rubber  was  the  subject  of  intensive  research,  in  Germany,  England, 
and  Russia,  during  the  years  1908  to  1914.  These  investigations  were  inspired 
by  the  high  price  of  natural  rubber  which  then  prevailed  and  presumably  in  part 
by  the  prospect  of  war.  A  considerable  amount  of  work  had  been  done  on 
synthetic  rubber  before  this  time  with  no  practical  results,  but  it  was  not  until 
these  years  that  synthetic-rubber  investigations  were  liberally  financed  and 
aggressively  pursued.  The  only  result  of  the  work  done  at  that  time  was  the 
production  in  Germany  during  the  last  war  of  2,350  tons  of  an  admittedly  in¬ 
ferior  product.  Production  was  discontinued  as  soon  as  peace  returned  and,  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  research  was  entirely  discontinued  throughout  the 
world  until  1925  when  our  country  took  up  the  problem.  The  object  of  all 
previous  work  had  apparently  been  to  duplicate  as  closely  as  possible  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  natural  rubber.  Our  goal,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  quite  different  one. 
We  recognized  that  we  could  not  hope  to  synthesize  rubber  as  cheaply  as  it  could 
be  grown  in  the  Far  East,  but  we  also  recognized  that  rubber  was  being  pressed 
into  service  for  many  industrial  uses  for  which  it  was  not  at  all  well  adapted, 
merely  because  there  was  no  better  product  available.  Our  objective  was  to 
create  a  synthetic  product  which  would  be  outstandingly  superior  for  some  of 
these  industrial  uses  and  hence  capable  of  finding  a  commercial  market  in  free 
competition  with  natural  rubber  even  though  its  price  were  much  higher. 

Our  laboratory  investigations  which  extended  through  the  years  1925-31  had 
to  do  principally  with  the  production  of  rubberlike  compounds  from  butadiene 
and  related  compounds.  During  the  course  of  this  work  we  discovered  the  previ- 
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cusly  unknown  chemical  compound,  beta  chlorobutadiene,  and  discovered  also 
ihe  process  of  polymerization  by  which  we  convert  that  chemical  to  Neoprene. 
Incidentally,  Neoprene  is  not  synthetic  rubber  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
When  we  speak  of  synthetic  indigo  or  synthetic  camphor,  we  mean  a  factory- 
made  product  that  is  chemically  identical  with  natural  indigo  or  natural  camphor, 
which  are  agricultural  products.  No  one  has  ever  made  a  synthetic  product  that 
is  identical  with  natural  rubber.  The  term  synthetic  rubber  has  come  to  be  used 
in  a  loose  sense  to  mean  any  product  whose  properties  even  remotely  resemble 
those  of  natural  rubber. 

Our  first  plant  for  the  commercial  production  of  Neoprene  was  constructed  in 
1931.  Commercial  production  began  in  1932  and  our  sales  in  each  year  since 
then  have  been  more  than  double  the  sales  of  the  preceding  year  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  1938  when  the  increase  over  the  preceding  year  was  smaller.  However, 
in  1939  our  sales  were  again  more  than  double  the  sales  for  1938,  and  at  the 
present  time  we  are  shipping  about  550,000  pounds  a  month  of  Neoprene,  which 
represents  an  increase  of  fully  100  percent  over  the  past  12  months. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  consumption  of  Neoprene  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  steadily  reduced  our  selling  price  from  $1.05  a  pound  to  the  present 
price  of  65  cents.  A  more  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  use- of  Neoprene 
is  the  continuous  progress  that  American  rubber  manufacturers  have  made  in 
developing  the  art  of  using  Neoprene  so  as  to  make  from  it  the  best  possible 
products.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Neoprene,  being  quite  different  from 
natural  rubber,  requires  different  formulations  for  its  most  effective  use.  The 
art  of  formulating  or,  as  the  trade  says,  compounding  natural  rubber  has  been 
developed  over  a  period  of  many  years  to  such  a  point  that  rubber  manufacturers 
today  are  making  products  that  are  many  times  more  serviceable  than  those  of 
20  or  30  years  ago.  This  improvement  in  rubber  products  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  to  the  public  in  terms  of  improvement  in  tire  mileage,  but  equal  advances 
have  been  made  in  the  art  of  compounding  rubber  for  other  purposes.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  remarkable  improvement  that  has  been  made 
in  the  quality  of  all  rubber  products  has  been  accomplished  without  any  improve¬ 
ment  whatever  in  rubber  itself.  The  art  of  compounding  Neoprene  is  still  very 
young,  although  remarkable  advances  have  been  made  in  the  past  9  years,  we 
anticipate  that  the  rubber  industry  will  make  equally  important  advances  in  the 
future ;  hence,  the  quality  of  Neoprene  products  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  improved  independent  of  any  improvement  that  may  be  made  in  Neoprene 
itself  as  a  result  of  our  further  researches. 

We  are  selling  Neoprene  at  the  present  time  to  about  250  American  rubber 
manufacturers  who  are  making  from  it  practically  all  types  of  products  that 
were  previously  made  solely  from  natural  rubber.  Because  of  its  higher  price, 
Neoprene  is  used  only  when  conditions  of  service  ai-e  such  that  natural  rubber 
is  relatively  short-lived.  The  fact  that  Neoprene  is  almost  completely  immune 
to  sunlight  deterioration  accounts  for  many  of  its  uses,  such,  for  example,  as 
sealing  strips  around  the  windows  on  high-altitude  airplanes.  Other  properties 
of  Neoprene  that  account  for  many  of  its  commercial  uses  are  its  superior  heat 
resistance  and  oil  resistance  as  compared  with  natural  rubber  and  the  fact  that 
It  does  not  support  combustion.  It  can  be  burned  when  a  direct  flame  is  applied 
to  it,  but  the  fire  goes  out  as  soon  as  the  flame  is  removed.  Neoprene  is  also 
more  resistant  to  oxidation  than  natural  rubber.  It  does  not  become  either  soft 
and  sticky  or  hard  and  brittle  due  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air.  Because 
of  these  unusual  properties  Neoprene  parts  are  used  in  the  automobile,  airplane, 
shipbuilding,  machine  tool,  electrical,  and  petroleum  industries.  Neoprene  is 
also  used  for  garments,  shoes,  gloves,  hospital  equipment,  and  so  forth.  There 
is  hardly  an  industry  that  does  not  depend  upon  Neoprene  to  do  a  job  that  cannot 
be  done  with  natural  rubber. 

Neoprene  is  used  commercially  in  solid  tires  for  industrial  trucks  and  experi¬ 
mentally  in  pneumatic  tires  for  highway  service.  It  is  not  used  commercially 
for  that  purpose  because  its  cost  is  still  too  high.  Commercial  use  in  pneumatic 
tires  is  expected  to  develop  as  the  price  of  Neoprene  is  reduced  by  reason  of 
increased  production  and  consequent  lower  cost.  Neoprene  is  preferable  to 
natural  rubber  for  the  outer  surface  of  a  tire  because  of  its  resistance  to  sunlight 
deterioration.  This  is  a  factor  of  particular  importance  in  tractor  tires  and 
other  types  of  tires  not  protected  by  fenders'.  Despite  the  industry’s  present 
limited  experience  in  the  production  of  tires  from  Neoprene,  it  is  possible  to 
produce  tire  tread  compositions  having  abrasion  resistance  approximately  equal 
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to  that  of  the  best  natural  rubber  tire  treads.  It  is  expected  that  as  the  industry 
gains  more  experience  it  will  be  possible  to  improve  this  performance  by  a  wide 
margin.  Little  or  no  effort  has  been  made  to  use  Neoprene  as  a  substitute  for 
the  rubber  compositions  that  bind  together  the  layers  of  cord  in  a  pneumatic  tire. 
Neoprene  has  no  properties  that  would  tend  to  make  it  superior  to  natural  rubber 
for  this  purpose  and  if  the  rubber  industry  were  called  upon  promptly  to  substi¬ 
tute  Neoprene  for  natural  rubber  at  this  point,  it  is  likely  that  for  a  few  years  at 
least  the  quality  of  the  tires  would  be  poorer.  The  difference  might  be  unnotice- 
able  in  passenger-car  tires,  but  large  truck  tires  built  for  carrying  heavy  loads 
at  high  speeds  present  a  more  difficult  problem.  The  tire  industry  has  spent  40 
years  learning  how  to  build  good  tires  from  natural  rubber.  Much  of  this 
experience  can  be  utilized  in  the  development  of  Neoprene  tires.  However,  years 
of  experience  with  the  actual  commercial  production  of  tires  and  their  use  under 
a  wide  variety  of  service  conditions  will  be  required  before  the  industry  can 
learn  how  to  make  the  best  tires  that  can  be  produced  from  Neoprene  or  any 
other  new  material. 

Our  experience  with  the  large-scale  production  of  Neoprene  places  us  in  a 
position  to  expand  our  production  very  rapidly  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  do  so. 
How  rapidly  it  could  be  expanded  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  would 
be  deemed  advisable  to  give  construction  of  Neoprene  plants  priority  over  other 
elements  of  our  rearmament  program.  The  manufacture  of  any  chemical  product 
requires  complicated  mechanical  equipment  of  a  highly  specialized  nature. 
Large  tonnages  of  steel,  aluminum,  and  corrosion-resisting  alloys  would  be 
required  and  a  great  deal  of  labor  on  the  part  of  machinists,  and  other  skilled 
mechanics  would  also  be  necessary.  Therefore,  would  it  not  seem  unwise  imme¬ 
diately  to  build  synthetic  rubber  plants  capable  of  supplying  any  substantial 
portion  of  our  country’s  requirements  if  it  is  possible,  by  any  means,  to  build 
up  our  reserve  stocks  of  natural  rubber  to  a  figure  that  would  take  care  of  our 
requirements  on  a  restricted  wartime  basis  for  a  period  of  a  year  or  so? 

The  immediate  construction  of  huge  synthetic  rubber  plants,  which  would  not 
he  self-supporting  so  long  as  natural  rubber  was  available,  seems  unwise,  not 
only  because  it  would  divert  a  substantial  portion  of  the  production  of  our 
metal-working  industries  from  other  defense  activities  of  primary  importance, 
but  also  because  the  synthetic  rubber  industry  is  still  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
development.  Even  after  9  years  of  experience  in  the  commercial  production, 
we  still  build  Neoprene  plants  with  the  expectation,  and  even  the  hope,  that 
they  will  become  obsolete  within  5  or  10  years.  At  the  beginning  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  development  obsolescence  was  even  more  rapid.  We  had  so  much  to  learn 
and  were  learning  so  fast  that  plants  were  out  of  date  within  a  year  after  their 
completion.  I  fear  that  the  construction  of  huge  shadow  plants  would  cause  a 
cessation  of  new  construction  in  the  synthetic  rubber  industry  for  many  years 
thereafter  and,  consequently,  would  retard  the  improvement  of  product,  simpli¬ 
fication  of  process,  and  lowering  of  production  cost,  which  are  now  proceeding 
at  a  rapid  rate.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  immediate  construction  of  synthetic 
rubber  plants  which  would  not  be  self-supporting  might  result  in  our  being  less 
well  prepared  to  meet  a  rubber  emergency  in  1945. 

However,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to  provide  synthetic  rubber  as  a 
substitute  for  the  natural  product  with  the  utmost  speed,  we  have  in  Neoprene 
a  product  that  the  entire  rubber  industry  has  learned  to  use  through  8  years  of 
actual  commercial  experience.  Neoprene  is  being  currently  used  in  substantial 
tonnage  in  all  important  American  plants  that  produce  a  general  line  of  rubber 
products  and  in  most  of  the  specialty  plants  that  produce  a  limited  range  of 
articles.  Assuming,  as  we  hope  will  be  the  case,  that  adequate  supplies  of  crude 
rubber  will  continue  to  be  available,  these  manufacturers  will  in  all  probability 
again  double  their  usage  of  Neoprene  within  the  next  year  and  their  consump¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  increase  for  some  years  to  come,  aided,  of  course,  by  the 
much  lower  prices  we  expect  to  be  able  to  offer. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  demand  for  Neoprene,  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  substantial  expenditures  for  additional  production  facilities 
in  each  of  the  last  5  years.  We  are  spending  this  year  over  $2,000,000  for  that 
purpose  and  within  a  few  months  will  have  a  production  capacity  of  1,000,000 
pounds  a  month.  We  expect  to  continue  to  add  to  our  production  capacity  at 
such  a  rate  as  to  keep  us  always  a  little  ahead  of  the  commercial  demand  for 
Neoprene.  Granted  the  blessing  of  peace,  we  are  forecasting  that  consumption 
of  Neoprene  a  year  hence  will  be  about  double  the  present  rate  and  2  years 
hence  about  four  times  greater. 
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If  your  committee  wishes  to  make  a  more  detailed  study  of  our  synthetic 
rubber  position,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  representatives  visit  our  plant  and 
tc  show  them  some  of  the  hundreds  of  products  that  are  being  made  from  Neo¬ 
prene  every  day.  If  your  committee  has  further  cjuestions  with  respect  to  Neo¬ 
prene,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  We  appreciate 
very  much  your  being  with  us  and  the  information  you  have  given 
us,  Mr.  Bridgewater.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  gentlemen. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:  40  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 


— 


77th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  6262 


RsT  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

December  17, 1941 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  the  planting  of  forty-five  thousand  acres  of 
guayule  in  order  to  make  available  a  domestic  source  of 
crude  rubber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the 

4  “Secretary”)  is  authorized — 

5  (1)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  or  other  agree- 

6  ment  the  right  to  operate  under  patents,  now  held  by  the 

7  Intercontinental  Robber  Company  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries, 

8  relating  to  the  planting  of  guayule  or  the  extraction  of  rubber 

9  therefrom,  and  to  acquire  such  properties,  processes,  records, 
10  and  data  as  are  necessary  to  such  operation; 
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(2)  To  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting  of,  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  forty-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  in  areas  in  the 
United  States  where  the  best  growth  and  yields  may  be 
expected  in  order  to  maintain  a  nucleus  planting  of  guayule 
to  serve  as  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  as  well  as  of 
planting  material  for  use  in  further  expanding  guayule  plant¬ 
ing  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  the  United  States  for  crude 
rubber;  to  establish  and  maintain  nurseries  to  provide  seed¬ 
lings  for  field  plants;  and  to  purchase  necessary  equipment 
and  facilities; 

(3)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other  agreement 
rights  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making  plantings  of  guayule ; 
to  make  surveys,  directly  or  through  appropriate  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  of  areas  in  the  United  States  where  guayule 
might  be  grown;  and  to  establish  and  maintain  records  indi¬ 
cating  areas  to  which  guayule  cultivation  could  be  extended 
for  emergency  production ; 

(4)  To  construct,  operate,  or  contract  for  the  operation 
of,  factories  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule ;  and  to 
purchase,  operate,  and  maintain  equipment  for  the  harvest¬ 
ing,  storing,  transporting,  and  comp"  ete  processing  of  guayule ; 

•4a 

(5)  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  designed  to  increase  the 
yield  of  guayule  by  breeding  or  by  selection,  and  to  improve 
planting  methods;  to  make  surveys  of  areas  suitable  for  cul- 
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tivating  guayule;  to  make  experimental  plantings;  and  to 
conduct  agronomic  tests; 

•  (6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  lie  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  to  determine  the  qualities 
of  rubber  manufactured  from  guayule  and  to  determine  the 
most  favorable  methods  of  compounding  and  using  guayule 
in  rubber  manufacturing  processes; 

(7)  To  improve  methods  of  processing  guayule  and  to 
obtain  and  bold  patents  on  such  new  processes;  and 

(8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed  from  guayule 
and  to  use  funds  so  obtained  in  replanting  and  maintaining 
an  area  of  forty-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  inside  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  such  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  subject  to  the  civil-service  laws,  and  the  rates  of  com¬ 
pensation  of  such  employees  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  character  and  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  expenditures  under  this  Act  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  without 
regard  to  fbe  provisions  of  any  other  laws  governing  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  such  determinations  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  other  officers  of  the  Govern¬ 


ment. 
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(c)  The  Secretary  shall  at  all  times  maintain  complete 
and  accurate  books  of  account  and  shall  submit,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  January  1  of  each  year,  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  of  his  activities  under  this  Act.  The  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  shall  audit  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  once  each  year  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  a  report  to  Congress,  together  with  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
may  deem  advisable:  Provided,  however,  That  such  report 
shall  not  he  made  until  the  Secretary  shall  have  had  rea¬ 
sonable  opportunity  to  examine  the  report,  to  point  out 
errors  therein,  explain  any  criticism  contained  therein,  and 
to  file  a  statement  which  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  with  his  report  ; 

(d)  All  money  made  available  to  carry  out  this  Act  may 
be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  any 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  or  in  any  hank  approved  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  subject  to  withdrawal  at 
any  time ; 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  to  any  agency  or  bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ; 

(f)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any  board,  com¬ 
mission,  independent  establishment,  corporation,  or  executive 
department  of  the  Government,  including  any  field  service 
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thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  information,  serv¬ 
ices,  facilities,  officers  and  employees  thereof,  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act ; 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  transfer  to  such  other  agencies 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  as  may  he  requested 
by  him  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  Act  any  funds  made 
available  to  him  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Any  such  amounts  appropriated  and  any  funds 
received  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  remain  per¬ 
manently  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  without 
regard  to  any  other  laws  concerning  availability  and  dispo¬ 
sition  of  appropriated  funds  and  the  disposition  of  funds 
collected  by  officers  or  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
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77th  CONGKESS 
1st  Session 


S.  2152 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

December  22, 1941 

Mr.  Downey  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  the  planting  of  forty-five  thousand  acres  of 
guayule  in  order  to  make  available  a  domestic  source  of 
crude  rubber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the 

4  “Secretary”)  is  authorized — 

5  (1)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  or  other  agree- 

6  ment,  the  right  to  operate  under  patents,  now  held  by  the 

7  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries, 

8  relating  to  the  planting  of  guayule  or  the  extraction  of  rubber 

9  therefrom,  and  to  acquire  such  properties,  processes,  records, 
10  and  data  as  are  necessary  to  such  operation ; 
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1  (2)  To  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting  of,  not  in  ex- 

2  cess  of  forty-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  in  areas  in  the 

3  United  States  where  the  best  growth  and  yields  may  be 

4  expected  in  order  to  maintain  a  nucleus  planting  of  guayule 

5  to  serve  as  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  as  well  as  of 

6  planting  material  for  use  in  further  expanding  gua}uile  plant- 

7  ing  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  the  United  States  for  crude 

8  rubber;  to  establish  and  maintain  nurseries  to  provide  seed- 

9  lings  for  field  plants;  and  to  purchase  necessary  equipment 

10  and  facilities  ; 

11  (3)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other  agreement 

12  rights  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making  plantings  of  guajuile ; 

13  to  make  surveys,  directly  or  through  appropriate  Govern- 

14  ment  agencies,  of  areas  in  the  United  States  where  guayule 

15  might  be  grown;  and  to  establish  and  maintain  records  indi- 

16  eating  areas  to  which  guayule  cultivation  could  he  extended 

17  for  emergency  production; 

18  (4)  To  construct,  operate,  or  contract  for  the  operation 

19  of,  factories  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule ;  and  to 

20  purchase,  operate,  and  maintain  equipment  for  the  harvest- 

21  ing,  storing,  transporting,  and  complete  processing  of  guayule ; 

22  (5)  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 

23  any  other  public  or  private  agency,  designed  to  increase  the 

24  yield  of  guayule  by  breeding  or  by  selection,  and  to  improve 

25  planting  methods;  to  make  surveys  of  areas  suitable  for  cul- 
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1  tivating  guayule;  to  make  experimental  plantings;  and  to 

2  conduct  agronomic  tests; 

3  (6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 

4  any  other  public  or  private  agency,  to  determine  the  qualities 

5  of  rubber  manufactured  from  guayule  and  to  determine  the 

6  most  favorable  methods  of  compounding  and  using  guayule 

7  in  rubber  manufacturing  processes; 

8  (7)  To  improve  methods  of  processing  guayule  and  to 

9  obtain  and  hold  patents  on  such  new  processes;  and 

10  (8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed  from  guayule 

11  and  to  use  funds  so  obtained  in  replanting  and  maintaining 

12  an  area  of  forty-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  inside  the 

13  United  States. 

14  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  such  employees 

15  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 

16  Act,  subject  to  the  civil-service  laws,  and  the  rates  of  com- 

17  pensation  of  such  employees  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with 

18  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended. 

19  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  character  and 

20  necessity  for  the  expenditures  under  this  Act  and  the  manner 

21  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  without 

22  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  governing  the 

23  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  such  determinations  shall 

24  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  other  officers  of  the  Govern- 

25  ment. 
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(c)  The  Secretary  shall  at  all  times  maintain  complete 
and  accurate  books  of  account  and  shall  submit,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  January  1  of  each  year,  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  of  his  activities  under  this  Act.  The  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  shall  audit  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  once  each  year  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  a  report  to  Congress,  together  with  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
may  deem  advisable:  Provided,  however,  That  such  report 
shall  not  be  made  until  the  Secretary  shall  have  had  rea¬ 
sonable  opportunity  to  examine  the  report,  to  point  out 
errors  therein,  explain  any  criticism  contained  therein,  and 
to  file  a  statement  which  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  with  his  report; 

(d)  All  money  made  available  to  carry  out  this  Act  may 
be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  any 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  or  in  any  bank  approved  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  subject  to  withdrawal  at 
any  time ; 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  to  any  agency  or  bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ; 

(f)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any  board,  com¬ 
mission,  independent  establishment,  corporation,  or  executive 
department  of  the  Government,  including  any  field  service 
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thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  information,  serv¬ 
ices,  facilities,  officers  and  employees  thereof,  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act ; 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  transfer  to  such  other  agencies 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  as  may  be  requested 
by  him  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  Act  any  funds  made 
available  to  him  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Any  such  amounts  appropriated  and  any  funds 
received  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  remain  per¬ 
manently  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  without 
regard  to  any  other  laws  concerning  availability  and  dispo¬ 
sition  of  appropriated  funds  and  the  disposition  of  funds 
collected  by  officers  or  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
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GUAYULE  RUBBER 


K^EAUof- 


December  23,  1941. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Downey,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  2152] 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(S.  2152)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  proceed  with 
the  production  of  guayule  rubber,  having  carefully  considered  the 
same,  after  sufficient  hearings,  submit  the  following  report  thereon 
with  recommendation  that  it  do  pass. 

It  is  now  possible  that  for  an  indefinite  period  all  rubber  imports 
from  Asia  to  the  United  States  will  he  prevented  by  Japanese  military 
forces.  At  present  we  have  in  the  United  States  something  less  than 
/  00,000  tons  of  rubber,  which  is  about  the  amount  required  for  1 
year  of  normal  use.  If  this  tonnage  is  used  only  for  military  purposes 
and  other  vital  purposes  it  will  last  somewhere  around  30  months. 

The  committee  is  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  energetic  means 
should  be  taken  to  develop  in  the  l  nited  States  every  possible  source 
ot  rubber  supply.  These  include  factories  to  produce  snythetic 
rubber,  improve  methods  of  reclaiming  and  utilizing  old  stocks 
encouraging  shipments  from  Latin  America,  and  last,  and  probably 
most  important,  the  planting  and  processing  of  the  wild  rubber  shrub 
the  guayule  plant. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  if  necessary  to  discuss  at  length 
the  respect i  \  e  possibilities  and  costs  of  these  different  means  of  adding 
to  our  rubber  supply.  This,  because  the  committee  believes  that 
every  governmental  agency  charged  with  any  responsibility  to  help 
sol\  e  our  rubber  problem  should  vigorously  develop  every  potential 
rubber  source.  Even  the  widest  and  most  energetic  efforts  may  leave 
us  with  a  critical  lack  of  rubber  if  the  enemy  can  control  Asiatic  oceans 
more  than  2  or  3  years. 

The  committee  has  been  assured  by  several  competent  rubber 
experts  that  the  product  of  the  guayule  plant  is  very  similar  to  the 
present  crude  rubber  now  being  used  and  may  readily  be  substituted 
foi  it.  Its  cost  of  production  will  be  about  22  cents  a  pound,  which  is 


9  therefrom,  and  to  acquire  such  properties,  processes, 
10  and  data  as  are  necessary  to  such  operation; 
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(2)  To  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting  of,  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  forty-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  in  areas  in  the 
United  States  where  the  best  growth  and  yields  may  he 
expected  in  order  to  maintain  a  nucleus  planting  of  guayule 
to  serve  as  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  as  well  as  of 
planting  material  for  use  in  further  expanding  guayule  plant¬ 
ing  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  the  United  States  for  crude 
rubber;  to  establish  and  maintain  nurseries  to  provide  seed¬ 
lings  for  field  plants;  and  to  purchase  necessary  equipment 
and  facilities; 

(3)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other  agreement 
rights  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making  plantings  of  guayule ; 
to  make  surveys,  directly  or  through  appropriate  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  of  areas  in  the  United:  States  IF estern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  where  guayule  might  be  grown;  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  records  indicating  areas  to  which  guayule  cultiva¬ 
tion  could  be  extended  for  emergency  production ; 

(4)  To  construct,  operate,  or  contract  for  the  operation 
of,  factories  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule ;  and  to 
purchase,  operate,  and  maintain  equipment  for  the  harvest¬ 
ing,  storing,  transporting,  and  complete  processing  of  guayule ; 

( 5 )  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  designed  to  increase  the 
yield  of  guayule  by  breeding  or  by  selection,  and  to  improve 
planting  methods;  to  make  surveys  of  areas  suitable  for  cul- 
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tivating  guayule;  to  make  experimental  plantings;  and  to 
conduct  agronomic  tests ; 

(6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  lie  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  to  determine  the  qualities 
of  rubber  manufactured  from  guayule  and  to  determine  the 
most  favorable  methods  of  compounding  and  using  guayule 
in  rubber  manufacturing  processes ; 

(7)  To  improve  methods  of  processing  guayule  and  to 
obtain  and  hold  patents  on  such  new  processes;  and 

(8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed  from  guayule 
and  to  use  funds  so  obtained  in  replanting  and  maintaining 
an  area  of  forty-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  inside  the 
United  States  Western  Hemisphere. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretar}^  may  appoint  such  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  subject  to  the  civil-service  laws,  and  the  rates  of  com¬ 
pensation  of  such  employees  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  character  and 
necessity  for  the  expenditures  under  this  Act  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  governing  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  such  determinations  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  other  officers  of  the  Govern¬ 


ment. 


4 


1  (c)  The  Secretary  shall  at  all  times  maintain  complete 

2  and  accurate  hooks  of  account  and  shall  submit,  as  soon  as 

3  practicable  after  January  1  of  each  year,  an  annual  report  to 

4  Congress  of  his  activities  under  this  Act.  The  General  Ac- 

5  counting  Office  shall  audit  the  financial  transactions  of  the 

6  Secretary  under  this  Act  once  each  year  for  the  sole  purpose 

7  of  making  a  report  to  Congress,  together  with  such  recom- 

8  mendations  as  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 

9  may  deem  advisable:  Provided,  however,  That  such  report 

10  shall  not  he  made  until  the  Secretary  shall  have  had  rea- 

11  sonable  opportunity  to  examine  the  report,  to  point  out 

12  errors  therein,  explain  any  criticism  contained  therein,  and 

13  to  file  a  statement  which  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Comp- 

14  troller  General  with  his  report ; 

(d)  All  money  made  available  to  carry  out  this  Act  may 
1G  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  any 

17  Federal  Keserve  bank,  or  in  any  bank  approved  by  the  Sec- 

18  retary  of  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  subject  to  withdrawal  at 

19  any  time; 

20  (e)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  an}^  of  the  powers  and 

21  duties  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  to  any  agency  or  bureau 

22  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ; 

23  (f)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any  board,  com- 

24  mission,  independent  establishment,  corporation,  or  executive 
21  department  of  the  Government,  including  any  field  service 
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thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  information,  serv¬ 
ices,  facilities,  officers  and  employees  thereof,  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  transfer  to  such  other  agencies 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  as  may  he  requested 
by  him  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  Act  any  funds  made 
available  to  him  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Any  such  amounts  appropriated  and  any  funds 
received  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  remain  per¬ 
manently  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  without 
regard  to  any  other  laws  concerning  availability  and  dispo¬ 
sition  of  appropriated  funds  and  the  disposition  of  funds 
collected  by  officers  or  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
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77th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  2152 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TITE  UNITED  STATES 


December  22, 1941 

Mr.  Downey  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 


December  23, 1941 

Reported  by  Mr.  Downey,  with  amendments 
[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 
January  5, 1942 

Recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 


To  provide  for  the  planting  of  forty-five  thousand  acres  of 
guayule  in  order  to  make  available  a  domestic  source  of 
crude  rubber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tires  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  t lie 

4  “Secretary”)  is  authorized — 

5  (1)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  or  other  agree- 
(i  ment  the  right  to  operate  under  patents,  now  held  by  the 

7  Intercontinental  E libber  Company  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries, 

8  relating  to  the  planting  of  guayule  or  the  extraction  of  rubber 

9  therefrom,  and  to  acquire  such  properties,  processes,  records, 
10  and  data  as  are  necessary  to  such  operation ; 


2 


1  ( 2 )  To  plant,  or  contract  for  tire  planting  of,  not  in  ex- 

2  cess  of  forty-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  in  areas  in  the 

3  United  States  where  the  best  growth  and  yields  may  be 

4  expected  in  order  to  maintain  a  nucleus  planting  of  guayule 

5  to  serve  as  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  as  'well  as  of 

6  planting  material  for  use  in  further  expanding  guayule  plant- 

7  'ing  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  the  United  States  for  crude 

8  rubber;  to  establish  and  maintain  nurseries  to  provide  seed- 

9  lings  for  field  plants;  and  to  purchase  necessary  equipment 

10  and  facilities ; 

11  (3)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other  agreement 

12  rights  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making  plantings  of  guayule ; 

13  to  make  surveys,  directly  or  through  appropriate  Govern- 

14  ment  agencies,  of  areas  in  the  United  States  Western  Hemi- 

15  sphere  where  guayule  might  be  grown;  and  to  establish  and 

16  maintain  records  indicating  areas  to  which  guayule  cultiva- 

17  tion  could  be  extended  for  emergency  production ; 

18  (4)  To  construct,  operate,  or  contract  for  the  operation 

19  of,  factories  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule ;  and  to 

20  purchase,  operate,  and  maintain  equipment  for  the  harvest- 

21  ing,  storing,  transporting,  and  complete  processing  of  guayule ; 

22  (5)  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  wdth 

23  any  other  public  or  private  agency,  designed  to  increase  the 

24  yield  of  guayule  by  breeding  or  by  selection,  and  to  improve 

25  planting  methods;  to  make  surveys  of  areas  suitable  for  cul- 


1  tivating  guayule;  to  make  experimental  plantings;  and  to 

2  conduct  agronomic  tests ; 

3  (6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 

4  any  other  public  or  private  agency,  to  determine  the  qualities 

5  of  rubber  manufactured  from  guayule  and  to  determine  the 

6  most  favorable  methods  of  compounding  and  using  guayule 

7  in  rubber  manufacturing  processes; 

8  (7)  To  improve  methods  of  processing  guayule  and  to 

9  obtain  and  hold  patents  on  such  new  processes ;  and 

10  (8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed  from  guayule 

11  and  to  use  funds  so  obtained  in  replanting  and  maintaining 

12  an  area  of  forty-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  inside  the 

13  -U-nited  Stales  Western  Hemisphere. 

14  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  such  employees 

15  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 

16  Act,  subject  to  the  civil-service  laws,  and  the  rates  of  com- 

17  pensation  of  such  employees  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with 

18  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended. 

19  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  character  and 

20  necessity  for  the  expenditures  under  this  Act  and  the  manner 

21  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  without 

22  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  governing  the 

23  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  such  determinations  shall 
21  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  other  officers  of  the  Govern- 
25  ment. 
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(c)  The  Secretary  shall  at  all  times  maintain  complete 
and  accurate  books  of  account  and  shall  submit,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  January  1  of  each  year,  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  of  his  activities  under  this  Act.  The  General  Ac¬ 
counting  (Office  shall  audit  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  once  each  year  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  a  report  to  Congress,  together  with  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
may  deem  advisable:  Provided,  however,  That  such  report 
shall  not  be  made  until  the  Secretary  shall  have  had  rea¬ 
sonable  opportunity  to  examine  the  report,  to  point  out 
errors  therein,  explain  any  criticism  contained  therein,  and 
to  file  a  statement  which  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  with  his  report ; 

(d)  All  money  made  available  to  carry  out  this  Act  may 
be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  any 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  or  in  any  bank  approved  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  and  shall  6c  subject  to  withdrawal  at 
any  time ; 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  to  any  agency  or  bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ; 

(f)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any  board,  com¬ 
mission,  independent  establishment,  corporation,  or  executive 
department  of  the  Government,  including  any  field  service 
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thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  information,  serv¬ 
ices,  facilities,  officers  and  employees  thereof,  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  transfer  to  such  other  agencies 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  as  may  be  requested 
by  him  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  Act  any  funds  made 
available  to  him  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Any  such  amounts  appropriated  and  any  funds 
received  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  remain  per¬ 
manently  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  without 
regard  to  any  other  laws  concerning  availability  and  dispo¬ 
sition  of  appropriated  funds  and  the  disposition  of  funds 
collected  by  officers  or  agencies  of  the  United  States. 


77th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  6299 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  5, 1942 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  the  planting  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of 
guayule  or  other  rubber-bearing  plants  in  order  to  make 
available  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency 
and  defense  uses. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  B c present a- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the 

4  “Secretary”)  is  authorized — 

5  ( 1 )  To  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  or  other  agreement, 

6  or  by  condemnation,  the  right  to  operate  under  processes  or 

7  patents,  now  held  by  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company 

8  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  or  by  other  companies  or  indi- 

9  viduals,  relating  to  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  guayule 
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or  the  extraction  of  rubber  therefrom,  and  such  properties, 
processes,  records,  and  data  as  are  necessary  to  such  opera¬ 
tion; 

(2)  To  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting  of,  not  in 
excess  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  in  areas  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  where  the  best  growth  and  yields 
may  he  expected  in  order  to  maintain  a  nucleus  planting  of 
guayule  to  serve  as  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  as 
well  as  of  planting  material  for  use  in  further  expanding 
guayule  planting  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  crude  rubber;  to  establish  and  maintain  nurseries 
to  provide  seedlings  for  field  plants;  and  to  purchase  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  and  facilities ; 

(3)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other  agreement, 
or  by  condemnation,  rights  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making 
plantings  of  guayule;  to  make  surveys,  directly  or  through 
appropriate  Government  agencies,  of  areas  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  where  guayule  might  be  grown ;  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  records  indicating  areas  to  which  guayule 
cultivation  could  be  extended  for  emergency  production; 

(4)  To  construct,  operate,  or  contract  for  the  operation 
of,  factories  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule ;  and 
to  purchase,  operate,  and  maintain  equipment  for  the  harvest¬ 
ing,  storing,  transporting,  and  complete  processing  of 
guayule ; 
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(5)  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  lie  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  designed  to  increase  the 

O- 

yield  of  guayule  by  breeding  or  by  selection,  and  to  improve 
planting  methods;  to  make  surveys  of  areas  suitable  for 

cultivating  guayule;  to  make  experimental  plantings;  and  to 

c 

conduct  agronomic  tests; 

(6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  to  determine  the  qualities 
of  rubber  obtained  from  guayule  and  to  determine  the  most 
favorable  methods  of  compounding  and  using  guayule  in 
rubber  manufacturing  processes ; 

(7)  To  improve  methods  of  processing  guayule  shrubs 
and  rubber  and  to  obtain  and  hold  patents  on  such  new 
processes ; 

(8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed  from  guayule 
and  to  use  funds  so  obtained  in  replanting  and  maintaining  an 
area  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  inside  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and 

(9)  To  exercise  with  respect  to  rubber-bearing  plants  other 
than  guayule  the  same  powers  granted  in  section  (1)  with 
respect  to  guayule  but  the  total  acreage  of  all  plantings  under 
the  authority  granted  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  not  exceed 
seventy-five  thousand  acres. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  such  employees, 
including  citizens  of  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
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as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  which  appointments  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
civil-service  laws  and  regulations,  and  may  fix  their  com¬ 
pensation  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  The  appointment  of  em¬ 
ployees  by  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law 
governing  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  shall  not  disallow  credit  for,  nor  withhold 
funds  because  of,  any  expenditure  which  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  to  have  been  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  to  any  agency  or  bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

(d)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any  board,  com¬ 
mission,  independent  establishment,  corporation,  or  execu¬ 
tive  department  of  the  Government,  including  any  field  sendee 
thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  information,  services, 
facilities,  officers,  and  employees  thereof,  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act; 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  transfer  to  such  other  agencies 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  as  may  be  requested 
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by  him  to  assist  in  carrying  ont  this  Act  any  fimds  made 
available  to  him  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Any  such  amounts  appropriated  and  any  funds 
received  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  remain  per¬ 
manently  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  without  regard 
to  any  other  laws  concerning  availability  and  disposition 
of  appropriated  funds  and  the  disposition  of  funds  collected 
by  officers  or  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
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measure  which  became  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Act,  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  which  has  ever  been  enacted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  fight  over  that  measure  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Glass  displayed  superb  lead¬ 
ership.  It  was  a  difficult  bill  to  get 
passed  through  the  Congress  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Glass’  knowledge  of  the 
subject  was  so  thorough,  his  intellect  was 
so  keen,  his  ability  was  so  outstand¬ 
ing,  that  he  mowed  down  all  obstacles, 
and,  far  more  than  any  other  man  in 
the  United  States,  he  was  responsible  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  I  believe 
by  common  accord  he  has  been  given  the 
honor  of  being  the  father  of  the  act,  and 
it  should  be  so,  for  he  was  the  author  of 
the  legislation. 

I  learned  to  know  Carter  Glass  then, 
respected  and  admired  and  esteemed 
him  more  and  more  as  I  came  to  know 
him  better.  I  think  he  is  one  of  the 
finest  men  who  ever  sat  in  either  body 
of  the  Congress,  certainly  during  the 
time  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  He  possesses  a  magnificent  intel¬ 
lect  and  a  very  keen  mind,  but,  over  and 
above  all,  he  has  certain  qualities  which 
mean  more  than  anything  else  in  this 
life.  He  has  courage  as  great  as  any  man 
ever  possessed,  courage  to  think  straight, 
courage  to  act  in  accordance  with  his 
opinions,  courage  to  do  what  is  right, 
courage  to  be  what  is  right.  He  is  not 
afraid  to  face  any  question;  he  is  not 
afraid  of  any  person  in  the  world.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  admirable  characters  I 
have  ever  known. 

I  have  served  with  Carter  Glass  for 
nearly  20  years  on  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  of  the  Senate.  He  is  kind, 
gentle,  strong,  vigorous,  willing  to  give 
and  take;  yet  in  the  management  and  in 
the  proceedings  of  his  committee  never 
will  he  permit  anything  but  what  is  fair, 
squrre,  honest,  and  upright. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senator  Glass 
may  have  many,  many  more  years  in  this 
body.  I  love  him  as  a  man;  I  admire  him 
as  a  statesman;  I  think  he  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  Americans  this  country 
ever  produced. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  BUTLER  COUNTY 
(KANS.)  FARM  BUREAU 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  nj 
sent  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Ifave 
printed  in  the  Record  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Butler  County  Farm  Buread  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting  at  El/Dorado, 
Kans.,  setting  forth  the  farm  program 
which  that  organization  is  "supporting. 

There  being  no  objectiojf,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be^printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  are  in  war  todsfy.  We,  the  Butler 
County  Farm  Bureau.  Resolve  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the /United  States  and  any 
action  taken  by  ouj^lovernment  in  this  time 
of  emergency. 

Farm  progran^:  We  believe  that  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  has  been  indispensable  to 
the  efforts  of  agriculture  to  receive  parity 
income  an  dr maintain  soil  fertility,  therefore 
we  favor  tfie  national  farm  program  and  urge 
its  continuation  with  new  improvements  as 
gaineci/ay  experience. 

Fajfe  credit:  We  favor  the  farm-credit  sys- 
ten^  including  the  Federal  land  bank  and 
Dduction  Credit  Corporation,  and  believe 
Ei  the  principle  that  the  farmer  borrowers 
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should  continue  to  have  control  of  this 
system. 

Taxes:  In  order  to  promote  home  owner¬ 
ship  and  family-sized  farms  we  encourage 
further  reduction  of  taxes  on  all  real  estate. 

Deferment  of  farm  labor:  We  heartily  en¬ 
dorse  the  action  of  our  executive  board  in 
their  request  that  farm  operators  and  farm 
help  be  deferred  from  selective  service  wher¬ 
ever  possible. 

Because  of  the  fine  training  received  by  our 
boys  and  girls  in  4-H  Club  work  and  because 
4-H  Club  work  is  an  important  part  of  the 
extension  program  in  the  county,  we  express 
our  sincere  appreciation  to  each  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  county  who  are  giving  of 
their  time  in  leadership  work  in  the  4-H 
Clubs. 

RESOLUTIONS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  WILEY  presented  resolutions 
adopted  by  two  organizations  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  which  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
OF  THE  DUNN  COUNTY  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE 
AT  A  SPECIAL  MEETING  HELD  DECEMBER  8,  1941, 
AT  MENOMONIE,  WIS. 

Be  it  hereby  resolved,  That  whereas  there 
developing  an  increased  use  of  electriq 
ehergy,  particularly  in  rural  communities  ih 
northwestern  Wisconsin;  and 

Whereas  this  cooperative  is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  distributing  electric  energy- to  its 
approximately  1.400  rural  members  "in  the 
counties  "hf  Dunn,  Pepin.  Pierce,  St.  Croix, 
Barron,  Chippewa,  and  Eau  Clairof  and 
Whereas  tl^ere  is  no  surplus  of  available 
electric  energ^being  generate^ in  this  com¬ 
munity;  and 

Whereas  there  "Is  in  northwestern  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  on  the  Kettllk.  River,  near  Grantsburg, 
Burnett  County,  Wik,  afsite  where  a  valu¬ 
able  hydroelectric  development  could  be  in¬ 
stalled,  which  woul$-  hirnish  electricity  to 
northwestern  Wisc$Jhsin\  and  northeastern 
Minnesota;  and 

Whereas  this  hoard  of  doctors  is  of  the 
opinion  that  t£fe  continued  expansion  of  the 
use  of  electric  energy  in  northwestern  Wis 
consin  is  in, the  national  and  puobc  interest: 
Now,  ther^/ore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  undersigned  respectfully 
petitiop"  the  Congress  of  the  UnitecKstates 
and  all  other  governmental  bodies  and\gen- 
cies  iiaving  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  \{iat 
thef’Kettle  River  project  be  approved  and  co¬ 
pied  through  to  its  final  completion;  be 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Hon.  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  United 
States  Senator;  Hon.  Alex  Wiley,  United 
States  Senator;  Hon.  Merlin  Hull,  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress;  and  Hon.  B.  J.  Gehr- 
mann.  Representative  in  Congress. 

GOLDEN  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ROYAL  AND 
CLARA  DAVIDSON 

Whereas  this  being  the  fiftieth  year  of 
the  married  life  of  Royal  and  Clara  Davidson 
and  furthermore  the  fiftieth  year  of  their  life 
with  the  Northwestern  Military  and  Naval 
Academy;  and 

Whereas  it  seems  fitting  for  them  to  ob¬ 
serve  this  Christmas  and  New  Year  season 
with  a  special  golden  anniversary,  and  by 
proclamation  are  extending  to  those  closely 
associated  with  them  and  their  many  other 
friends  a  sincere  wish  for  Christmas  full  of 
happiness  and  a  new  year  that  will  bring 
good  health,  contentment,  and  the  joy  that 
comes  with  service,  closing  with  this  prayer: 
“May  the  year  1942  bring  peace  to  all  man¬ 
kind”;  and 

Whereas  the  Northwestern  Military  and 
Naval  Academy  was  established  by  the  late 
Col.  H.  P.  Davidson  in  1888,  and  its  work, 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  youth,  has  been 
carried  on  by  Royal  and  Clara  Davidson;  and 


Whereas  the  outstanding  practice  of  this 
school  of  instilling  in  youth  a  high  sense  Of 
honor  and  good  citizenship  and  equipping 
young  men  with  physical  fitness  and  scholas¬ 
tic  attainment  is  promoting  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  asset  necessary  to  combat  influences 
destructive  to  the  building  of  a  .great  na¬ 
tion;  and 

Whereas  it  teaches  the  sound"  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  life  and  government  embodied  in 
our  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  the  faculty  consists  only  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  promote  respect  for  this  country's 
statutes  and  flag  for  /aw  and  order,  who 
show  100-percent  allegiance  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  its  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  maintain  high  standards  of 
Christian  character  and  principles:  Therefore 
be  it  yf 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Wisconsin  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution ./ speaking  for  its  membership  in 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Corps  and  those 
other  members  in  civilian  life  scattered  from 
Shanghai,  China  to  New  York  City,  to  send 
greetings  and  best  wishes  to  Royal  and  Clara 
Davfason  on  their  golden  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary  and  commend  our  worthy  compatriot 
and  his  helpmate  for  their  services  to  youth 
at  the  academy  in  the  building  of  manly, 
patriotic,  and  Christian  citizens;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations  to  them  on  this,  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary,  with  wishes  for  many 
yearly  anniversaries  in  the  future;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  directed  to 
record  this  resolution  this  20th  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1941,  and  send  a  copy  to  Col.  and 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Davidson,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

ORDER  FREEZING  STOCKS  OF  NEW  AUTO¬ 
MOBILES  AND  TIRES 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  numerous 
letters  and  telegrams  have  come  to  me 
calling  attention  to  the  impact  of  the 
Government  order  freezing  stocks  of  new 
cars  and  tires. 

This  is  working  a  very  great  hardship 
to  thousands  of  dealers  and  salesmen.  I 
ask  that  these  communications  and  tele¬ 
grams  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Senate  Defense  Committee, 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Truman!  is  the  chairman,  and  request  an 
immediate  investigation  of  the  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
land  telegrams  were  referred  to  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Program  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

\  L.  A.  Leathers  Co., 

\  Brookville,  Pa.,  January  3,  1942. 
Senator  James  J.  Davis, 

\  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  ft  took  me  30  years  to  build  my 
business,  now  employing  over  50  men,  with 
the  third  largest  constant  pay  roll  in  this 
community.  \ 

I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  this  life’s  work 
if  it  will  win  the  war:%  However,  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  make  Pearl  Harbor"  out 
of  it  if  a  more  careful  EUidy  were  made.  I 
am  writing  this  not  onlyYpr  myself  but  for 
over  40,000  other  automobil^dealers. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  A.  Leathers  Co., 

By  L.  A.  Leaders. 

Baehr  Brc 

McKeesport,  Pa.,  January  3p^942. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Davis,  n 

Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  recent  order  freezing  the 
stock  of  new  cars  and  trucks  is-  justifies 
because  of  the  serious  rubber  situation,  but 
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it  will  produce  disastrous  results  on  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  44,000  dealers  and  their  one- 
half  million  employees. 

Rationing  of  cars  particularly  will  prolong 
the  sales  completions  and  greatly  increase 
dealer  expenses.  Scarcity  of  rubber  will  re¬ 
duce  income  from  service  departments  be¬ 
cause  of  lessened  use  of  vehicles. 

These  facts,  justify  new-car  ceilings,  if  any, 
at  present,  on  recent  retail  prices  charged  by 
individual  dealers,  plus  1  percent  per  month 
handling  charge,  and  a  very  liberal  used-car 
ceiling,  if  any. 

Also  very  important  and  fair  that  any 
units  purchased  or  requisitioned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  be  bought  at  above  prices,  with  no 
discounts.  Distributions  should  be  made 
through  dealers. 

We  urge  you  to  put  every  effort  behind  this 
endeavor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Baehr  Bros,  and  their  employees: 
John  Baehr,  Geo.  Baehr,  .William 
C.  Peckman,  R.  E.  Thrush,  R.  J. 
Satterlee,  Wm.  Manur,  Clarence 
Manur,  Michael  Kernishin,  Betty 
Pribish,  Mary  Jane  Petrella,  Dor¬ 
othy  Sillaman,  Leonard  Anthony, 
Elmer  Steinmeyer,  Michael  Jordan, 
Howard  Kestler,  Harry  Kestler,  Ed¬ 
ward  Walsh,  Mike  Colerchi,  W.  L. 
Walsh,  R.  Lockwood,  Geo.  All- 
shaine,  Phil  Petrulli,  Oscar  Flem¬ 
ing,  Elmer  Hudocik,  John  Bene- 
dek,  Joe  Rohall,  John  E.  Andrews, 
Thayer  D.  Forsht,  Joseph  Andrews, 
Stanley  Gibala,  Leonard  Andrews, 
Peter  DeCecco,  Lou  Vodopivec, 
Willie  Coleman,  Fred  Pryor,  John 
Ring,  Eileen  Ring,  Mary  Rita 
Lacey,  Jack  Fox,  Geo.  Broyaunch, 
Geo.  Rainsh,  Mike  Andrews, 
Charles  Kuzey. 


Port  Allegany,  Pa.,  January  3,  1942. 
Senator  J.  J.  Davis, 

Senate  Office  Building: 

Due  to  freezing  stock  of  new  car,  request 
very  liberal  used-car  ceiling.  Request  full 
retail  price  of  all  new  units  sold  to  Govern¬ 
ment  or  requisitioned  by  Government;  no 
discounts.  Cars  to  be  distributed  through 
dealer,  give  us  a  chance  to  hold  our  business 
and  retain  our  livelihood. 

McKean  County  Motors, 

F.  M.  Briner. 


Port  Allegany,  Pa.,  January  3,  1942. 
Senator  J.  J.  Davis, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  have  15  family  men  that  will  be  put  of 
work  unless  this  freeze-out  on  new  cars  and 
tires  isn’t  lifted.  I  cannot  understand  how 
this  will  better  the  country.  I  personally 
have  signed  to  buy  a  defense  bond  a  month. 
How  can  I  do  this  if  unemployed? 

Pauline  Milgate, 

Secretary,  McKean  County  Motors. 


McKeesport,  Pa.,  January  3,  1942. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Your  consideration  in  the  manner  in  which 
new  passenger  cars  will  be  sold  or  rationed 
will  be  greatly  appreciated.  We  suggest  the 
following  procedure:  New-car  price  ceiling  at 
present  delivered  price  plus  1  percent  per 
month  beginning  January  1,  1942.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  pay  full  delivered  price.  All  cars  to 
be  distributed  through  dealers.  Used-car 
price  ceiling  to  be  liberal.  We  need  your  help. 
The  W.  W.  Hunter  Co, 

Harry  D.  Rojohn,  General  Manager, 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  January  4, 1942. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

If  it’s  a  question  of  guns  or  automobiles, 
it  must,  of  course,  be  guns.  However,  freez¬ 
ing  order  on  automobiles  almost  automati¬ 
cally  puts  out  of  business  in  Luzerne  County 
over  80  retail  automobile  dealers,  and  it  soon 
loses  employment  of .  their  1,000  employees. 
We  are  at  war  and  know  it,  but  temporary 
relief  and  easing  a  situation  would  be  reason¬ 
able  and  possible  you  permit  dealers  to  legiti¬ 
mately  sell  present  stocks  of  cars  now  on 
hand,  and  Government  has  built  for  them¬ 
selves  January,  and  any  other  necessary  fac¬ 
tory  production  to  buy  from  factories.  Ra¬ 
tion  or  sell  as  you  please,  dealers  could  liqui¬ 
date  new,  then  used,  cars,  and  then  try  to 
maintain  themselves  on  service  as  long  as  it 
could  last,  but  gradually  to  eliminate  enor¬ 
mous  losses  involved.  Otherwise  please  weigh 
situation  with  extreme  caution  before  final 
decisions. 

Wyoming  Valley  Automobile 
Dealers  Association, 
Edward  K.  Conrad,  Secretary. 

McKeesport,  Pa.,  January  3,  1942. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

I  will  greatly  appreciate  your  considera¬ 
tion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  new  pas¬ 
senger  cars  will  be  rationed.  Would  suggest 
that  present  delivered  price  at  least  be  main¬ 
tained,  with  a  liberal  ceiling  on  used  cars, 
and  new-car  deliveries  for  Government  use 
to  be  made  at  full  retail  price,  through 
dealer. 

George  L.  Edmundson. 


Meadville,  Pa., /January  3,  1942. 
Hon.  Senator  James  J.  Davis, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Recent  order  freezing,  stocks  of  new  cars 
and  trucks  is  justified  because  of  serious  rub¬ 
ber  situation,  but  will  produce  disastrous 
results  on  practically  all  of  the  44,000  dealers 
and  their  half  million  employees.  Rationing 
of  cars  particularly  will  prolong  sales  com¬ 
pletion  and  greatly  increase  dealers’  expenses. 
Scarcity  of  rubber  will  reduce  income  from 
service  departments  because  of  lessened  use 
of  vehicles.  These  facts  justify  new-car  ceil¬ 
ings  if  any  at  present  or  recent  retail  prices 
charged  by  individual  dealers  and  very  liberal 
used-car  ceilings  if  any.  Also  important  and 
fair  that  any  units  purchased  or  requisitioned 
by  Government  be  bought  at  above  prices 
with  no  discounts.  Distribution  should  be 
made  through  dealers.  Your  wholehearted 
cooperation  on  the  above  is  respectfully  so¬ 
licited  by  our  entire  sales  and  service  organi¬ 
zation. 

Yost  &  Lang,  Inc., 

Dodge  and  Plymouth  Distributors. 

STUDY  OF  POST-WAR  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  joint  resolution  I  in¬ 
troduced,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  87,  for 
the  creation  of  a  joint  congressional  bi¬ 
partisan  committee  to  study  post-war 
problems.  No  action  has  yet  been  taken 
by  the  Senate  on  this  matter,  but  un¬ 
questionably  the  time  has  come  when 
some  considered  congressional  action  will 
be  necessary. 

I  ask  that  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Mr.  John  R.  Van  de  Water,  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  To  Study  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Peace,  be  included  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Commission  To  Study  the 

Organization  of  Peace, 
Chicago,  III.,  January  3,  1942. 
The  Honorable  James  J.  Davis, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  people  of  the  Midwest  join 
with  the  administration  in  affirafing  that 
“we  will  not  only  defend  ourselves  to  the 
utmost,  but  will  make  very  certain  that  this 
form  of  treachery  shall  nevef  endanger  us 
again.”  We  in  the  Midwest  strongly  feel 
the  necessity  for  emphasizing  this  point. 

I  have  recently  written  to  you  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  S.  J.  Res.  87,  seeking  the  creation  of  a 
joint  congressional  bipartisan  committee  to 
study  post-war  problems.  I  am  now  writing 
to  report  an  event  which  will  accord  with  the 
aim  you  have  in  mind. 

On  the  eve  of  our  country’s  declaration  of 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  at  Or¬ 
chestra  Hall,  Chicago,  in  a  large  public  meet¬ 
ing  sponsored  by  15  organizations  which  rep¬ 
resent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  midwes- 
terners : 

At  this  time,  when  thoughts  are  centered 
on  the  war,  we  recognize  that  it  is  almost 
important  to  plan  for  winning  the  peace. 

We,  as  Americans  experienced  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  justice,  stability,  and  security  through 
the  democratic  federation  of  States, 

Aware  of  the  economic  interdependence  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world, 

Convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  under  the  anarchy 
which  is  inevitable  in  the  absence  of  ap¬ 
propriate  institutions  of  international  gov¬ 
ernment, 

In  order  to  promote  international  and  na¬ 
tional  welfare,  which  we  deem  to  be  one, 

Request  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  immediately  to  establish 
a  commission  to  study  the  improvements  in 
world  organization  necessary  to  provide  se¬ 
curity  to  nations  and  freedom  to  men,  as 
stated  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  Roosevelt- 
Churchill  declaration  of  August  14,  1941. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  R.  Van  de  Water, 

General  Chairman. 

COMMITTEE  REPORT  FILED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
2d  instant, 

Mr.  BROWN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  to  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990)  to  further  the 
national  defense  and  security  by  check¬ 
ing  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises, 
price  dislocations,  and  inflationary  tend¬ 
encies,  and  for  other  purposes,  reported 
it  on  January  2,  1942,  after  adjournment 
of  the  Senate,  with  an  amendment  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  93U.  the.ueon.- 


CULTIV ATION  OF  GUAYULE— RECOMMIT¬ 
TAL  OF  BILL 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  the  bill  (S.  2152)  to 
provide  for  the  planting  of  45,000  acres 
of  guayule  in  order  to  make  available  a 
domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  for 
emergency  and  defense  uses.  Since  the 
hearings  before  the  committee  on  the 
bill,  some  of  the  departments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  made  several  suggestions 
as  to  proper  amendments.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  amendments  should  go  to  the 
committee  for  consideration,  and  I, 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  for  further  consid¬ 
eration. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  bill  will  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PRICE-CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  BANKHEAD  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  and  Mr.  TAFT  submitted  several 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  respectively,  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990) 
to  further  the  national  defense  and  se¬ 
curity  by  checking  speculative  and 
excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations, 
and  inflationary  tendencies,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  severally 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS  FROM  SENATOR 
WILEY 

[Mr.  WILEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  remarks  by  him 
conveying  Christmas  greetings,  broadcast 
over  station  WOL  on  Monday,  December  29, 
1941,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

LABOR-INDUSTRY  CONFERENCE 

[Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
the  members  of  the  Labor-Industry  Commit¬ 
tee,  together  with  the  remarks  and  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  conference,  which  appear  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

NOMINATION  OF  EDWARD  C.  EICHER — 
NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  received 
the  nomination  of  Edward  C.  Eicher,  of 
Iowa,  to  be  chief  justice  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  vice  Hon.  Alfred  A.  Wheat, 
retired. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  con¬ 
sidering  this  nomination,  and  as  required 
by  rule  1  of  the  committee,  I  announce 
that  Friday,  January  16,  at  10  a.  m.,  has 
been  set  as  the  time  for  a  public  hearing 
on  the  nomination,  in  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  room,  at  which  all  interested 
parties  will  be  heard. 

DECENTRALIZATION  OF  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  I 
have  written  to  a  number  of  Senators  in 
relation  to  the  decentralization  plan 
which  the  President  is  at  present  ap¬ 
parently  putting  into  operation. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  there  are 
about  12  separate  subheads.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  advantageous  to  locate  the 
dairy  section  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
which  is  the  center  of  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try.  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
transfer  the  wheat  section,  let  us  say,  to 
some  place  in  the  yvheat  area,  and  so  on 
down  the  list. 

If  such  a  suggestion  were  carried  out,  I 
think  that  we  in  Washington  could  put  a 
stop  to  much  of  the  overbuilding,  and 
utilize  much  of  the  space  which  would 
be  available  in  buildings  such  as  that  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  taking 
care  of  the  war  efforts. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

January  2,  1942. 

Dear  Senator  :  For  some  years  now  we  have 
seen  the  danger  of  centralization — centrali¬ 
zation  of  government  and  centralization  of 
industry.  Since  the  war  broke  in  Europe 
we  have  seen  the  unhealthy  tendency  of  cen¬ 
tralizing  defense  orders  in  a  few  great  or¬ 
ganizations.  You  know  the  story.  I  need 
not  go  into  details. 

Recently  I  wrote  the  President  of  the  United 
States  a  letter,  as  follows: 

“My  Dear  Mr.  President:  On  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  last  you  announced  the  transfer  of 
more  than  10,000  Federal  workers  in  12  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  from  Washington  to  other  cities 
in  this  Nation.  In  doing  that  you  put  into 
effect  what  many  of  us  contended  should 
have  been  done  long  ago,  only  we  believe 
you  have  not  gone  far  enough. 

“We  hope  that  step  is  but  the  beginning 
of  decentralization  of  Government  agencies. 
We  believe  there  are  many  more  agencies 
which  should  immediately  be  taken  out  of 
Washington;  so  doing  will  make  government 
more  efficient. 

“What  is,  more,  such  a  move  will  stop  in 
some  measure  the  tremendous  Government 
building  program  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  resulting  bottlenecks  and  inefficiency. 
Taking  additional  agencies  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton  will  make  available  space  which  is  much 
needed  here  to  add  efficiency  to  the  war 
effort. 

“What  is  more  important,  Government,  in 
taking  this  step,  will  put  into  other  cities 
and  other  communities  Government  pay  rolls 
which  are  sadly  heeded  there  in  this  war 
period.  As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  communities  that  have  been  sadly  de¬ 
pleted  by  Government1  because  of  the  cen¬ 
tralization  of  defense-'activities  in  other  areas. 

“There  is  a  great  demand'in  this  country  for 
a  pruning  of  all  Government  activities  and 
agencies  which  are  not  necessary  for  defense. 
The  Agriculture  Department,  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment,  and  others  have  “mushroomed"  un¬ 
der  your  administration  during  the  past  years. 
Here  in  Congress  we  know  that  when  a  man 
heads  up  any  department  in  government  he 
seems  to  have  but  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to 
make  his  department  bigger  and  more  expen¬ 
sive  to  operate.  As  a  result,  bureaucracy  has 
run  rampant,  efficiency  is  forgotten,  and  the 
obligation  to  the  taxpayer  is  overlooked. 

“Think  of  it — this  year  the  overhead  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  over  a  billion 
dollars— more  than  the  total  cost  of  Govern¬ 
ment  some  years  back.  I  call  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  that  in  1932  there  was  a  pledge  to  abol¬ 
ish  useless  commissions  and  bureaus  and  to 
save  not  less  than  25  percent  in  the  cost  of 
Federal  Government. 

“Just  as  common  sense  dictated  your  move 
in  relation  to  these  12  agencies,  so  conscience 
and  common  sense  should  dictate  further  de¬ 
centralization  of  Government  and  defense 
agencies,  and  pruning  of  personnel  in  those 
departments  which  are  not  especially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  war  effort. 

“With  compliments  of  the  season,  I  remain, 
“Respectfully  yours, 

“Alexander  Wiley.” 

This  letter,  I  hope,  expresses  your  view. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  organize  a  bloc  of 
Senators  to  bring  about  more  decentraliza¬ 
tion  in  Government  agencies  and  in  war 
orders — decentralization  based  on  study  and 
on  common  sense? 

If,  as  we  all  believe  will  be  the  case,  this 
Nation  will  have  to  devote  50  percent  of  its 
effort  for  war,  it  is  imperative  that  the  cities 
of  the  West  and  Middle  West  be  given  war 
orders.  I  say  it  is  imperative  because  that 


section  must  live.  The  first  line  of  defense  in 
any  war  is  the  morale  of  its  people.  Its  mo¬ 
rale  depends  upon  many  factors,  but  the  pri¬ 
mary  factor  is  the  ability  of  the  people  to  live. 
They  must  have  earnings.  They  must  have 
work.  Yes;  back  of  the  soldiers  in  the  front 
line  is  the  home  front.  Putting  pay  rolls  of 
Government  employees — resulting  from  de¬ 
centralization — back  into  the  Middle  West 
would  be  a  healthy  economic  move. 

We  of  the  Middle  West  must  protect  our 
own.  Just  look  at  the  way  Government 
money  has  been  spent  in  certain  States.  The 
result  has  been  to  draw  skilled  labor  from  the 
Middle  West  into  centers  of  the  East.  The 
result  has  also  been  to  make  certain  sections 
of  our  country  overpopulated,  producing  in¬ 
flated  values,  congestion,  and  depopulating 
other  sections  and  reducing  values  there. 
These  States  where  production  is  centered 
are  the  ones  which  would  be  first  attacked  by 
an  enemy.  The  campaign  in  Russia  ought  to 
teach  us  something.  We  can  learn  a  few  les¬ 
sons  from  Hitler — he  has  decentralized  his 
war  production. 

There  has  been  some  complaint  because  the 
President  has  moved  some  agencies.  Of 
course,  moving  the  same  would  inconvenience 
someone,  but  we  are,  in  the  name  of  defense, 
taking  millions  of  men  for  our  Army  and 
destroying  thousands  of  small  businesses. 

The  President’s  action  so  far  in  transferring 
one  agency  to  Richmond  and  another  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  isn’t  much  decentralization.  It  is 
still  maintaining  everything  in  the  East. 

Let’s  get  back  of  this  move  and  see  if  we 
cannot  get  bigger  results.  The  cities  of  the 
Middle  West  have  vacant  buildings  imme¬ 
diately  available  to  meet  the  situation.  I 
know  Milwaukee  and  other  cities  in  my  State 
will  welcome  Joyously  such  action. 

We  in  Congress  should  see  to  it  that  decen¬ 
tralization  takes  place  and  not  put  any  im¬ 
pediments  in  the  way. 

We  have  now  a  “decentralization  commit¬ 
tee,”  composed  of  big  men,  big  enough  to  see 
what  is  involved — the  meaning  of  this  move 
to  our  beloved  country,  its  security — economic 
and  political.  Let’s  get  back  of  it. 

Respectfully,  Alexancer  Wiley. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  decentralizing  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  scattering  Federal  agencies  all 
over  the  United  States,  but  it  seems  that 
is  to  be  done;  and  since  it  is  to  be  done, 
I  believe  these  agencies  should  be  located 
in  places  where  there  is  some  reason  or 
logic  for  locating  them.  Therefore  I  am 
about  to  introduce  a  bill  which  will  re¬ 
quire  the  location  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  where  there 
live  27.6  percent  of  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  in  our  State 
almost  one-third  of  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States.  The  next  highest  in  per¬ 
centage  is  Arizona,  where  there  are  14.2 
percent.  Next  is  New  Mexico,  where 
there  are  10.4  percent.  Then  comes 
South  Dakota,  with  8.1  percent;  Califor¬ 
nia,  with  6.6  percent;  then  the  others  in 
decreasing  percentages.  If  we  are  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  Federal  agencies,  they  should 
be  distributed  with  due  regard  to  the 
agency  and  the  type  of  people  it  serves. 
Therefore  I  am  about  to  introduce  a  bill 
and  to  ask  that  it  be  properly  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  second 
session  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
has  just  met,  and  under  the  customary 
practice  bills  are  not  received  until  after 
the  President  has  delivered  his  annual 
message  to  Congress. 

Mr.  LEE.  In  that  case,  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  withhold  the  introduction  of  the 
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bill  but  will  let  my  remarks  stand  as  of 
today. 

SEPARATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AVIATION 

Mr.  McCARRAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  whether  the  Senate  has  concluded 
the  routine  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  routine 
morning  business,  under  the  custom  of 
the  Senate,  is  not  in  order  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session  of  a  Congress. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  even 
of  reluctance,  that  I  address  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  on  a  subject  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  The  United 
States  is  at  war.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  immediate  circumstances  which 
brought  forth  on  December  8, 1941,  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  against  the  Empire  of 
Japan.  No  one  can  view  the  events  pre¬ 
ceding  that  declaration  without  experi¬ 
encing  a  keen  sense  of  anxiety  because  of 
what  took  place  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
wondering  why  we  were  not  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  cope  with  the  enemy.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Knox,  returned 
from  Hawaii,  following  a  hurried  investi¬ 
gation.  He  submitted  his  report  to  the 
President.  We,  of  course,  do  not  know 
the  exact  contents  of  that  report,  but  we 
do  know,  Mr.  President,  that  a  horrible 
thing  was  done  to  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  on  that  fateful  December  7. 
We  do  know  that  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  report  submitted  by  Secretary 
Knox,  the  commander  of  the  Pacific  Fleet, 
the  commander  of  the  Hawaiian  division 
of  the  Army,  and  the  commander  of  the 
Army  air  force  have  been  relieved  of  their 
assignments.  I  think  we  can  therefore 
make  the  reasonable  assumption  that  the 
situation  was  serious  enough  to  warrant 
such  drastic  action. 

My  purpose  in  taking  the  floor  this  aft¬ 
ernoon  is  not  to  criticize,  but  rather  to 
express  caution,  lest  the  Senate  proceed 
to  a  hasty  conclusion.  Do  not  lose  sight 
of  the  forest,  Mr.  President,  because  of  a 
few  trees  that  may  be  a  little  more  con¬ 
spicuous.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  I  might 
with  propriety  call  attention  to  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  some  months  ago, 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Senate  bill  1635  would  create  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  aviation.  For  many  years  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  aviation  in  the  United 
States,  both  civil  and  military,  because  I 
believe  that  in  the  years  to  come  the  na¬ 
tion  which  controls  the  air  will  control 
the  world.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that 
events  of  the  past  3  yeare  unquestionably 
support  that  belief.  Supremacy  in  the 
air  for  the  United  States  is  an  indispen¬ 
sable  essential  to  the  continued  existence 
of  this  denociacv/ 

My  bill  1  as  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  It  has  been  advocated  and 
criticized  by  high-ranking  officers  of  the 
armed  forces.  I  welcome  a  free  and  open 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  because  it  is  through  such 
processes  that  America  expresses  the  will 
of  the  people. 

In  that  connection,  there  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  much  publicized  weekly  mag¬ 
azine  an  article  written  by  Rear  Admiral 


Harry  E.  Yarnell,  now  a  retired  officer  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  in  which  he 
undertook  to  show,  first,  that  the  British 
R.  A.  F.  has  failed;  and  second,  that  this 
failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
R.  A.  F.  operates  as  a  unit  independent 
of  the  other  armed  forces. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  Admiral 
Yarnell’s  article  is  a  veiled  attempt  to 
refute  arguments  advanced  by  me  and 
by  other  proponents  of  Senate  bill  1635, 
by  presenting  a  wholly  one-sided  picture 
of  isolated  instances  in  which  the  R.  A.  F. 
has  not,  perchance,  measured  up  to  the 
highest  expectations.  I  do  not  question 
the  propriety  of  Admiral  Yarnell,  or  any 
other  officer  of  the  armed  forces  pre¬ 
senting  his  views  on  this  vital  question. 
As  I  have  said,  I  welcome  a  free  and  open 
discussion  on  the  merits  of  my  bill.  But 
I  am  unwilling  to  have  this  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  considered  on  the  basis  of  prej¬ 
udiced  magazine  articles,  which  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  those  in  authority  with  the  hope 
that  Congress  may  never  proceed  to  a 
consideration  of  this  all-important 
question. 

I  may  say  here,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
always  gracious  and  cooperative  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Af¬ 
fairs,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Reynolds]  has  assured  me  that  his 
committee  will  hold  hearings  on  my  bill 
in  the  near  future,  and  that  this  matter 
will  be  thoroughly  gone  into.  Yet,  inas¬ 
much  as  there  has  already  been  an  or¬ 
ganized  propaganda  drive  to  prejudice 
any  legislation  looking  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  complete  autonomy  in  the  air,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  very  per¬ 
tinent  facts. 

For  instance,  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  only  reason  why  Germany  succeeded 
in  invading  Norway  is  that  the  British 
R.  A.  F.  pilots  could  not  recognize  a  Ger¬ 
man  vessel  when  they  saw  one.  Oppo¬ 
nents  of  a  separate  air  force  have,  written 
in  the  .press  of  the  Nation  that'  if  the 
British  pilots  had  also  been  naval  mien, 
they  would  have  known  these  were  fefer- 
man  vessels,  and  the  invasion  might  have 
been  thwarted  before  it  got  under  way., 
That  may  be  true,  Mr.  President,  and  yet 
I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  great 
British  Navy  was  actively  patrolling  the 
same  waters  night  and  day,  and  that  all 
the  naval  training  which  its  officers  and 
men  had  received  could  not  save  the 
situation. 

I  have  also  heard  it  said  that  Germany 
succeeded  in  invading  Crete  because  the 
British  R.  A.  F.  was  based  some  300  miles 
distant  at  Mersa  Matruh,  in  Egypt;  that 
it  did  not  respond  to  the  request  of  the 
British  Navy  for  assistance,  because  it 
was  under  a  separate  command. 

These  statements,  Mr.  President — and 
I  regret  that  they  have  been  given  much 
credence  as  arguments  against  a  separate 
air  force — overlook  the  plain  and  funda¬ 
mental  fact  that  both  Norway  and  Crete 
were  invaded  by  an  independent  air 
force,  under  a  separate  command,  in  the 
hands  of  Germany.  Moreover,  such 
statements  fail  to  disclose  the  very  im¬ 
portant  fact  that  the  attempted  British 
counterinvasion  of  Norway  was  a  com¬ 
plete  failure,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  British  landed  troops  in  large 


force,  who  were  welcomed  with  open 
arms  by  the  Norwegians  solely  because 
the  invading  forces  were  unmercifully 
bombed  from  the  air  by  an  autonomous 
air  force  of  Germany. 

Price  Minister  Churchill  explains  the 
British  failure  as  due  to — 

Intense,  continuing  bombings  of  the  bases 
at  Namsos  and  Aadalsnes,  which  prevented 
the  landing  of  large  reinforcements  and  even 
of  artillery  for  the  infantry  already  landed. 
It  was  necessary  therefore  to  withdraw  the 
troops  or  to  leave  them  to  be  destroyed  by 
overwhelming  forces. 

The  German  Navy  did  not  defeat  Brit¬ 
ain’s  counterinvasion  of  Norway,  nor  were 
German  land  forces  responsible  for  Brit¬ 
ain’s  failure.  Britain  was  defeated  in 
Norway  by  the  Luftwaffe  under  a  sepa¬ 
rate  command  of  the  German  high  com¬ 
mand.  Not  only  that,  but  the  detach¬ 
ment  in  operation  was  relatively  small, 
operating  from  bases  some  300  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  point  of  attack. 

When  Germany  invaded  the  island  of 
Crete  there  were  only  10  serviceable  Brit¬ 
ish  planes  on  that  island.  However,  the 
R.  A.  F.  cannot  be  held  to  account  for  a 
shortage  of  planes,  because  the  British 
Navy,  which  was  in  command  at  that 
point,  believed  it  had  sufficient  air  power 
until  after  the  attack  began. 

But  assuming  that  Britain’s  defeat  at 
Crete  was  due  to  a  lack  of  air  power,  and 
even  assuming  that  the  R.  A.  F.  was  abso¬ 
lutely  responsible  for  this  failure,  we 
cannot  and  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  Crete  was  invaded  by  an  independ¬ 
ent  air  force,  the  Luftwaffe,  under  a  sepa¬ 
rate  command,  and  that  the  Germans 
succeeded  in  landing  some  35,000  men. 
Those  men  were  sustained  by  vertical 
supply  lines,  a  remarkable  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  strking  power  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  air  force.  Yes;  there  may  be 
those  who  believe  that  Crete  was  con¬ 
quered  because  the  R.  A.  F  was  stationed 
at  a  distance,  but  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  blame  may  well  rest  with  the  British 
Navy  because  it  did  not  foresee  an  inva¬ 
sion  by  air.  No  matter  whom  we  may 
blame,  Mr.  President,  we  are  still  con¬ 
fronted  in  the  last  analysis  with  the  in¬ 
disputable  fact  that  supremacy  in  the 
air  was  achieved  by  a  separate  air  force 
with  which  the  British  Navy  had  not 
reckoned. 

Opponents  of  my  bill  have  used  the 
incident  at  Crete  as  proof  that  the  Navy 
and  the  Army  must  not  be  deprived  of 
air  suppott  when  entering  into  an  en¬ 
gagement.  Manifestly  that  statement  is 
true,  and  I  "wholeheartedly  agree  that 
neither  the  Army  nor  the  Navy  should 
be  bereft  of  air  support.  But  this  argu¬ 
ment  can  have  no  relation  to  my  bill, 
because  section  7  provides: 

Sec.  7.  The  air  force  dball  be  so  trained  as 
to  comprise  a  combatant ’force  of  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  operating  either  with 
the  armed  land  or  sea  forced  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  both  combinedy  or  independ¬ 
ently  of  either,  as  the  President^  may  deter¬ 
mine,  The  President  is  authorized  to  attach 
such  units  of  the  air  force  as  may've  neces¬ 
sary  for  cooperation  with  the  armsd  land 
and  sea  forces  of  the  United  States  in  time  of 
war  or  threatened  hostilities,  and  during 
maneuvers,  target  practice,  and  such  other 
exercises  as  may  be  held  by  those  forces. 
When  such  units  are  so  attached,  they  shall' 
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TUESDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1942 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington ,  D.  G . 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  the  committee 
room,  the  Capitol,  Senator  Robert  R.  Reynolds  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Reynolds  (chairman),  Schwartz,  Hill,  Downey, 
Truman,  Wallgren,  Kilgore,  Austin,  Gurney,  and  Holman. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  under  consideration  this  morning  S.  2152,  a  bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Downey,  which  was  reported  out  by  this  committee 
and,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  met  with  some  question  from  Senator 
Lucas,  of  Illinois,  and  others.  It  was  recommitted  to  this  committee, 
and  the  Chair  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Senator  Downey. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  have  stated,  the  bill  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  committee.  After  it  had  been  reported  out, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  suggested  several  changes  that  its  rep¬ 
resentatives  thought  should  be  made  in  the  bill,  and  also  the  Comp¬ 
troller’s  office  desired  to  make  a  certain  changes  in  order  that  the  ac¬ 
counting  principles  of  the  bill  might  conform  to  practice. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  several  suggested  changes, 
after  consultation,  we  thought  it  was  best  to  have  the  bill  resubmit¬ 
ted  to  the  committee  and  to  report  out  a  bill  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  incorporating  the  suggested  amendments.  Mr.  Paid 
Appelby,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  here  and  has  had 
that  matter  in  charge  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  have 
likewise  asked  Mr.  Wood,  the  legislative  counsel  of  the  Senate,  to 
take  up  the  changes  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
by  the  Comptroller’s  office,  and  to  read  back  the  new  bill  for  us,  and 
I  think  perhaps  we  might  hear  from  Mr.  Wood  first,  in  reference 
to  what  changes  have  been  made  to  conform  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Comptroller’s 
office. 

STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  G.  WOOD.  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL  OF  THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  everyone  has  a  copy  of  the  committee’s  bill, 
which  incorporates  the  changes  suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  by  the  Comptroller  General  and  shows  the  conflicts. 

Generally  speaking,  it  extends  to  other  rubber-bearing  plants  than 
guayule,  the  benefits  of  this  program,  and  it  increases  the  acreage  of 
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guayule  to  75,000  instead  of  45,000,  which  the  original  bill  called  for. 

The  Comptroller  suggests  changes  with  respect  to  the  accounting 
provisions  and  reporting  provisions  which  were  in  the  bill. 

Just  two  subsections  have  been  stricken  out,  and  a  substitute  for 
one  other  subsection  has  been  incorporated  in  section  2  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Austin.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Senator. 

Senator  Austin.  We  have  before  us  the  committee  print  of  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1942,  and  the  question  I  want  to  ask  is,  Does  this  hill,  beginning 
with  page  5,  line  20,  represent  Senator  Downey’s  present  proposal? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Austin.  All  right. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  includes  the  suggestions,  in  that  particular  part 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  it  Senator  Downey’s  suggested  proposal, 
or  the  proposal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  what? 

Senator  Downey.  My  proposal  includes  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Comptroller’s  office. 

Mr.  Appleby.  Do  you  want  me  to  explain  our  views  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  H.  APPLEBY,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Appleby.  The  changes  that  were  suggested  are  of  minor  nature, 
growing  first  out  of  the  fact  that  available  seed  were  found  for  some¬ 
what  greater  acreage  than  was  contemplated  at  the  time  Senator 
Downey  originated  the  other  draft.  At  that  time,  we  asked  for  45,000 
acres,  because  we  thought  that  was  all  the  seed  available,  and  now 
find  that  the  supply  of  seed  available  makes  it  possible  for  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  something  like  60,000  acres.  While  the  amount  is  not  precise, 
we  thought  a  general  authority  for  75,000  acres  would  permit  us  to 
make  use  of  whatever  seed  there  is,  and  at  the  same  time,  while  we 
thought  we  would  extend  the  planting  of  guayule  as  much  as  possible 
during  this  general  emergency,  it  might  afford  greater  opportunity  to 
go  into  the  utilization  of  goldenrod  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber. 

Thomas  Edison  turned  over  to  us,  through  his  son  Charles,  several 
years  ago,  work  they  had  done  with  goldenrod.  At  that  time,  the 
rubber  content  of  the  goldenrod  leaves  was  about  3 y2  percent.  We 
have  developed  varieties  that  have  a  rubber  content  as  high  as  13 y2 
percent,  and  as  we  have  developed  that  planting,  it  would  give  us  a 
quantity  of  seed  that  will  produce  a  substantial  rubber  resource  in, 
say,  18  months,  which  is  somewhat  quicker  than  other  things,  and 
might  be  effective  in  getting  a  supply  in  our  hands  at  an  earlier  date. 

Senator  Austin.  You  are  speaking  of  the  seed  of  the  goldenrod? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Of  these  varieties  that  would  have  the  highest  rubber 
content.  While  it  is  a  little  speculative,  because  there  are  certain 
processes  in  the  handling  of  rubber  developed  from  the  plant  that  have 
yet  to  be  worked  out,  we  thought  it  would  he  a  great  advantage  to  get 
into  further  production,  or  rather  into  real  production,  and  carry  on 
some  seed  planting  of  goldenrod  as  well  as  guayule,  and  those  are 
really  the  points  we  had  in  mind. 
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I  might  comment  about  the  recommendation  of  the  Comptroller 
Genera?  and  say  that  his  recommendations  are  acceptable  to  us.  We 
had  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  maximum  of  administrative 
freedom  in  carrying  on  these  operations  because  of  numerous  factors 
involved,  but  we  do  think  that  his  proposal  is  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Generally,  I  must  confess,  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  sections  of  the  continental  United  States  are  best  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  goldenrod. 

Mr.  Appleby.  It  flourishes,  as  such,  almost  nationally. 

Senator  Kilgore.  I  think  it  is  almost  what  might  be  termed  a 
national  growth. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  lot  of  it  in  North  Carolina. 

Senator  Holman.  It  is  almost  universally  grown. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  section  does  it  grow  most  profusely? 

Mr.  Appleby.  I  do  not  know.  sir. 

Senator  Truman.  Missouri,  Senator. 

Mr.  Appleby.  Just  where  we  might  find  we  could  get  the  highest 
rubber  content,  I  could  not  say,  but  I  think  our  scientists  would  have 
some  judgment,  I  think  that  our  plantings  this  season  would  be  so 
small,  a  few  test  plots,  or  a  few  nursery  plots,  to  give  us  seed,  that  it 
would  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention  it,  or  to  go  into  the  question  of 
location,  as  that  would  not  be  important.  If  the  experiment  were 
successful,  we  could  go  into  larger  acreage,  say,  several  hundred 
thousand  acres,  and  then  there  might  be  something  that  could  be 
developed  as  to  the  appropriate  locations  for  such  planting. 

Senator  Holman.  Incidentally,  goldenrod  is  provocative  of  hay 
fever,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Austin.  What  limit  of  acreage  do  you  recommend  on  line  1, 
page  8  ? 

Mr.  Appleby.  75,000  acres,  for  this  reason,  that  we  could  not  plant 
any  more  than  that. 

Senator  Gurney.  Of  guayule  rubber? 

Mr.  Appleby.  And  for  goldenrod. 

Senator  Gurney.  Then  your  page  8,  line  1,  has  to  do  with  “plants 
other  than  guayule”? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Other  than  guayule,  we  would  say  something  like 
15,000  acres  would  be  a  fair  maximum  now,  because  it  would  be  wholly 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  seed. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee  that  if  this  thing  proves  out, 
this  season,  as  we  expect  it  to,  if  the  need  for  rubber  continues  to 
grow,  as  it  may,  we  might  quite  naturally  at  a  later  date  come  before 
the  committee  and  ask  for  authority  to  plant  up  to,  say,  400,000  acres. 
We  could  not  do  it  this  year,  so  we  are  only  asking  for  the  authority 
we  need  to  proceed  with  what  we  have  in  hand. 

Senator  Austin.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Senator. 

Senator  Austin.  What  would  be  your  objective,  from  an  agricul¬ 
tural  point  of  view,  if  this  legislation  is  passed? 

Mr.  Appieby.  Well,  in  all  probability,  we  will  plant  about  70.000 
acres,  including  some  goldenrod ;  we  will  plant  roughly  60,000  acres 
of  guayule,  and  that  is  a  maximum  of  what  we  can  do,  with  some 
goldenrod,  and  then  next  year,  from  those  plantings,  we  could  have 
enough  seed,  if  it  were  found  desirable,  to  plant  three  hundred  or 
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three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  and  in  2  years  thereafter  we 
could  get  half  a  ton  of  rubber  to  the  acre. 

Senator  Austin.  What  I  am  really  interested  most  in  finding  out  is 
if  you  are  going  to  experiment  with  it  this  year,  or  if  you  intend  to  get 
into  the  quantity  production  of  seed. 

Mr.  Appleby.  Well,  we  would  do  a  little  experimenting,  although  a 
great  deal  of  guayule  is  already  used  commercially  and  there  would 
not  have  to  be  any  extensive  experimentation  along  that  line,  but  you 
may  be  sure  that  it  would  be  a  good  use  of  public  money. 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  Mr.  Appleby  is  here,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  his  attention,  and  to  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  fact  that  in  my  opinion  the  rubber  crisis  is  far  more  des¬ 
perate  and  dangerous  than  the  reports  of  any  of  the  departments  of 
the  Government  up  to  this  date  have  shown,  and  for  several  reasons, 
one  of  which  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Appleby. 

The  reports  gotten  out  by  the  different  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  assume  that  100  percent  of  the  crude  rubber  that  would  he 
available  over  the  next  2  or  3  years,  and  that  is  now  available,  will  be 
subject  to  reclamation  in  the  United  States,  and  I  think  the  O.  P.  M., 
up  to  noon,  Saturday,  carried  that  very  dangerous  fallacy  in  mind,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  now  informed  that  the  military  authorities, 
themselves,  anticipate  that  far  more  than  half  of  our  new  crude  rubber 
will  be  used  for  military  purposes  abroad.  How  a  governmental  de¬ 
partment  can  possibly  expect  to  reclaim  rubber  worn  out  in  the  Libyan 
Desert,  blown  to  pieces  in  Russia  and  China,  and  in  Manila,  or  Hong 
Kong — -how  that  would  be  subject  to  reclamation,  I  cannot  see.  I 
suggest  to  Mr.  Appleby  that  the  departments  of  the  Government,  up 
to  the  present,  have  been  carrying  those  figures,  based  on  100  percent 
reclamation,  and  if  you  once  segregate  the  amount  of  this  crude  rubber 
that  will  be  shipped  out  of  the  United  States,  the  figures  will  be  subject 
to  a  reduction  on  the  reclamation. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  going  to  be  under  handicaps  that  may  mean 
even  the  commandeering  of  the  tires  right  off  of  our  automobiles. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  dangerous  situation. 

Mr.  Appleby.  T  do  not  know  whether  I  could,  as  yet,  quite  agree 
with  those  conclusions,  but  I  do  think  that  our  estimates  of  reclaimed 
rubber  were  predicated  on  the  idea  that  the  rubber  would  be  here  and 
available. 

I  talked  to  Jesse  Jones  on  the  matter  this  morning  and  he  is  having 
a  Government-wide  meeting  about  it  on  Thursday,  I  think,  and  will 
get  the  Government  departments  more  up  to  date.  Wte  do  know  that 
the  total  uses  of  rubber  by  the  Army  and  Navy  are  growing  all  the  time 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  plan  with  any  certainty  what  the  need  will  be 
in  the  future,  so  I  would  say  that  an  additional  available  supply  would 
be  necessary,  most  certainly. 

Senator  Kilgore.  May  I  ask  a  question,  right  here,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Senator  Kilgore. 

Senator  Kilgore.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  figures  on  this 
or  not,  but  there  were  a  number  of  English  rubber  plantations 
started  about  22  years  ago  in  southern  Mexico.  Have  those  possi¬ 
bilities  been  investigated? 

Mr.  Appleby.  I  think,  so,  sir. 

Senator  Kilgore.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  information, 
official  information,  on  that,  but  I  do  know  that  there  are  many  trees 
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there  that  have  never  been  tapped.  There  are  no  roads  in  there  or 
anything  else,  but  over  500,000  bearing  trees  are  there  that  could  be 
tapped  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Appleby.  We  have  an  estimate  of  the  availability  of  supplies 
not  now  utilized. 

Senator  Kilgore.  Do  you  know  what  State  they  are  in? 

Mr.  Appleby.  No,  but  we  had  an  estimate  made  of  the  resources  in 
connection  with  our  work  in  planting  down  there,  and  we  estimate 
that  from  Central  America  and  South  America  we  can  get  up  to 
70,000  tons  of  rubber,  if  we  utilize  everything  that  is  there. 

That  would  involve  not  merely  bidding  for  it,  but  probably  financ¬ 
ing  facilities  for  obtaining  those  supplies,  because  quite  a  bit  of  it  is 
in  locations  where  it  is  difficult  to  bring  it  to  market,  and  any  ade¬ 
quate  rubber  plan  will  include  the  management  of  everything,  cover¬ 
ing  every  possibility. 

Senator  Downey.  May  I  intervene,  to  say,  Senator  Kilgore,  that  I 
believe  I  am  acquainted,  through  examination  of  those  figures,  with 
the  plantations  mentioned,  and  that  that  rubber  would  cost  us  at 
least  $1.25  a  pound. 

Senator  Kilgore.  Not  this  that  I  am  talking  about.  A  man  from 
my  home  State,  who  was  teaching  in  the  University  of  Mexico  about 
two  years  ago,  during  his  vacation  was  in  this  territory,  and  these 
plantations  were  started  in  that  territory  and  subsequently  slumped 
because  of  the  slump  in  rubber  and  part  of  the  land  was  converted 
into  coffee  growing. 

It  has  water  transportation  right  from  the  trees  clear  into  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Downey.  I  am  quite  sure  I  have  a  complete  report  on  that. 

Senator  Kilgore.  All  you  would  have  to  do  is  tap  the  trees. 

This  gentleman  sent  the  information  to  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Management  and  sent  a  complete  survey  with  all  the  information 
from  the  Governor  of  the  State  down  there,  and  from  the  various 
owners  of  the  rubber  trees  and  from  the  University  of  Mexico,  and  I 
probably  will  have  copies  of  the  information  in  a  couple  of  days. 
I  may  say,  further,  that  he  has  not  interest  in  the  matter  at  all,  just 
ran  into  the  situation,  and  when  this  ruber  question  came  up  lie  was 
interested  because  this  was  a  potential  supply  of  3,000,000  pounds, 
annually,  at  the  very  minimum,  and  should  be  looked  into  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Appleby.  I  would  be  glad,  Senator,  if  you  would  send  a  copy  of 
such  information  and  papers  as  you  have,  to  be  checked  with  our 
record  and  see  if  they  cannot  be  made  to  agree. 

Senator  Downey.  I  am  quite  sure  the  matter  has  been  investigated 
and  I  understand  that  Central  and  South  America  can  only  produce 
1,000  to  1,500  tons. 

Senator  Kilgore.  Well,  1,500  tons  is  a  whole  lot  of  rubber. 

Senator  Downey.  And  from  my  information  I  think  it  would  cost 
about  $1.25  a  pound. 

T  might  also  say,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Appleby’s  suggestion,  that  we 
might  get  as  much  as  forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  tons  out  of 
Latin  America.  Well,  if  Latin  America  is  willing  to  give  us  all  of 
the  rubber  than  can  be  scraped  out  of  their  countries,  they  would  also 
have  to  give  us  their  hot  water  bottles  and  rubber  tires  and  rubber 
heels  and  everything  else,  but  I  think  this  situation  of  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  Latin  America  would  cause  quite  the  contrary  effect  be- 
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cause  out  of  this  demand  on  our  part  from  Mexico  and  other  South 
American  and  Central  American  countries,  we  would  have  to  return 
certain  goods  of  ours,  so  that  instead  of  having  any  net  benefit  out 
of  that,  what  will  actually  happen  is  it  will  be  a  draw  upon  our  stock 
pile. 

Mr.  Appleby.  That  is  not  in  our  figures  for  additional  rubber,  but 
on  the  other  hand  I  am  sure  that  there  is  something  in  your  point. 
It  is  certainly  true  with  respect  to  tin,  that  if  we  are  going  to  feed 
the  British  soldiers,  if  ive  are  going  to  feed  our  own  soldiers,  we  will 
have  to  keep  on  going,  and  if  we  are  going  to  do  our  duty  by  Latin 
America,  we  would  of  course  have  to  return  a  certain  amount  of  that 
rubber  down  there. 

Senator  Downey.  I  could  not  conceive  of  Argentina  and  Brazil 
and  the  other  countries  in  South  and  Central  America  allowing  every 
scrap,  every  pound  of  rubber  to  come  up  here  to  our  manufacturing 
plants  without  making  a  corresponding  demand  for  our  manufactured 
products  for  their  use,  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  our  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  them ;  and  if  we  get  their  rubber  for  our  hot-water  bottles 
and  tires  and  shoes,  and  if  they  cannot  in  turn  get  them  for  them¬ 
selves,  then  the  repercussions  are  not  going  to  be  very  happy. 

That  is  all  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  Japan  is  going  to 
continue  to  dominate  Asiatic  waters,  and  that  is  the  situation  we  have 
to  assume. 

Mr.  Appleby.  Does  it  serve  your  purpose  if  I  say  that  I  know 
this  bill  is  entirely  adequate,  as  outlined,  and  acceptable  to  us,  and 
we  think  it  is  very  much  needed? 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Appleby. 

Senator  Downey.  Before  you  go,  Mr.  Appleby,  I  believe  Colonel 
W  att  desires  to  say  something. 

Colonel  Watt.  In  connection  with  section  2,  authorizing  appoint¬ 
ments  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws,  I 
just  want  to  read  a  general  statement  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service.  Speaking  generally  on  such  legisla¬ 
tion,  he  says  that  the  Commission  feels  that  in  the  interest  of  effi¬ 
ciency  and  good  administration  any  exemption  of  personnel  from 
the  proper  requirements  of  the  civil-service  laws  should  be  omitted. 
That  is  especially  true  in  the  present  emergency.  As  you  know,  of 
course,  the  Civil  Service  Act  contains  provisions  permitting  the 
President,  at  any  time,  by  Executive  order,  to  make  any  necessary 
exemptions  from  open  competition,  and  if  Congress  should  pass  any 
legislation  creating  new  agencies,,  or  extending  the  activities  of  old 
agencies,  and  place  the  positions  under  the  Civil  Service  Act,  the 
President  would  be  empowered  by  specific  provisions  in  the  Civil 
Service  Act  to  exempt  from  competition  any  position  which  lie  be¬ 
lieves  should  not  be  filled  through  competition.  He  went  on  and 
said  that  the  Civil  Service  Act  and  rules  contain  ample  provisions 
to  meet  all  possible  contingencies  in  the  emergency  through  per¬ 
manent  appointments  without  open  competition,  as  well  as  tem¬ 
porary  appointments,  so  that  there  need  be  no  delay  in  providing 
personnel. 

Mr.  Appleby.  I  would  like  to  comment  that  I  agree  with  that 
letter,  except  for  one  thing,  and  it  is  not  addressed  to  that : 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  itself,  and  the  President  would 
not  have  power  to  exempt  us  from  the  limitation  as  to  hiring  aliens. 
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I  am  sure  the  Civil  Service  Act  would  permit  us  to  hire  such  experts 
as  are  necessary  in  the  emergency,  that  need  be  hired,  such  as  men 
in  the  rubber  business,  commercial  rubber  business,  and  things  of 
that  type,  and  they  would  not  be  on  any  civil-service  register,  but 
the  thing  that  comes  to  the  fore  is  the  ability  to  hire  these  Mexicans 
for  labor,  and  that  does  bother  us,  and  I  might  say  that  if  you  could 
change  this  so  that  we  could  give  employment  directly  to  citizens  in 
this  hemisphere  of  any  country  in  which  we  might  be  engaged  in 
these  activities,  if  we  were  allowed  to  employ  them  without  civil- 
service  exemption,  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  us. 

Senator  Austin.  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  They  are  so  far  be¬ 
hind  now  that  it  takes  months,  in  some  cases,  to  just  get  a  file. 

There  is  probably  here  in  Washington  no  agency  that  is  so  over¬ 
burdened  and  understaffed  as  they  are. 

Now,  I  am  not  complaining  about  what  they  do,  because  what 
they  do  is  well  done  and  they  are  doing  as  well  as  they  can  with 
their  equipment,  but  they  are  far,  far  from  an  efficient  organiza¬ 
tion  because  they  have  too  much  to  do — they  are  way  behind. 

Senator  Schwartz.  They  are  getting  more  and  more  so,  and  they 
are  hopelessly  swamped. 

Senator  Austin.  Yes;  and  I  got  some  proof  in  that  regard.  In 
connection  with  the  Emergency  Wage  Board,  there  was  an  amend¬ 
ment  I  intended  to  offer  to  the  Connally  bill.  That  Board  is  not 
supposed  to  serve,  save  only  in  an  emergency,  and  will  apply  only 
to  those  cases  where  the  Government  seizes  a  plant  because  of  a 
strike. 

Now,  the  number  of  them,  those  cases,  will  be  very  small,  maybe 
nothing,  and  yet  to  come  forward  with  a  letter  like  that  and  want 
to  put  the  appointees  of  these  small  functions  under  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion — well,  it  just  is  unreasonable.  The  emergency  would  be  all 
over  before  we  could  get  them  to  act  on  it. 

Senator  Truman.  The  war  would  be  either  won  or  lost,  and  the 
Japs  would  be  disposed  of  before  we  could  get  rubber,  which  would 
perhaps  be  in  about  1962,  if  we  left  it  to  them,  and  I  think  we  had 
better  go  ahead  and  leave  it  like  it  is. 

Mr.  Appleby.  That  is  up  to  you  gentlemen. 

Senator  Holman.  May  I  make  a  comment,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Holman.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  method, 
or  the  means  by  which  information  has  been  acquired  is  important, 
as  important  as  acquiring  the  information,  and  this  idea  that  you 
can  find  competent  men  in  industry  and  technical  pursuits — I  had 
rather  say  practical  men — through  a  written  examination,  I  think  is  a 
fallacy  and  a  thing  which  has  been  proven  as  a  fallacy  time  and  time 
again  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  excessive  cost  of 
administration  of  government  over  commercial  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Downey,  have  you  another  witness? 

Senator  Downey.  No;  except  if  the  committee  desires  to  question 
any  further  on  the  bill,  these  gentlemen  would  be  glad  to  answer  the 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hill,  this  is  a  bill  that  has  been  agreed  to, 
heretofore,  and  was  introduced  by  Senator  Downey.  Suggestions 
have  been  made  by  the  Agriculture  Department  and  the  Budget 
Bureau,  and  beginning  on  page  5  is  the  substitute  bill. 
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Now,  Mr.  Wood,  do  you  want  to  make  some  explanation  of  the 
changes  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  G.  WOOD— Resumed 

Mr.  Wood.  They  incorporate  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  also  the  Comptroller  General’s  recommen¬ 
dations. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  incorporated? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  would  you  be  good 
enough  to  state  what  those  incorporations  are  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  one  of  the  changes  appears  at  page  5,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page.  The  amended  bill  includes  the  power  “To  acquire 
by  purchase,  license,  or  other  agreement” — that  was  not  in  the  original 
bill. 

And  it  also  covers  “the  right  to  operate  under  processes  or  patents, 
now  held  by  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  or  any  of  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  or  by  other  companies  or  individuals,”  and  in  the  original 
bill,  activity  was  limited  to  patents  relating  to  the  planting  of  guayule, 
and  that  has  been  changed  to  “the  growing  and  harvesting” — ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  top  of  page  6,  in  line  1. 

Then,  there  is  a  change  on  page  6,  line  6,  from  45,000  acres  to  75,000 
acres,  and  the  original  limitation,  or  the  limitation  of  the  original  bill, 
has  been  changed  to  include  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  this  case. 
That  appears  in  line  7.  and  also  lines  18  and  19,  and  then  the  subsection 
beginning  on  page  7,  line  21,  is  new : 

To  exercise  with  respect  to  rubber-bearing  plants  other  than  guayule  the  same 
powers  as  are  granted  in  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  guayule ;  except  that  the  total  acreage  of  all  plantings  of  rubber-bearing  plants 
other  than  guayule  shall  not  exceed — 

and  it  was  suggested  that  15,000  be  the  acreage  to  be  inserted  there. 

Senator  Austin.  Is  that  all  right  with  you,  Senator,  that  15,000 
figure? 

Senator  Downey.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Wood.  Next  is  section  2(a),  beginning  on  page  8,  line  3,  which 
covers  appointments  made  by  those,  or  of  those  not  having  civil- 
service  classifications  and  applies  to  these  citizens  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  countries. 

I  think  that  covers  practically  all  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Now,  the  Comptroller  General’s  office  suggests  that  instead  of  the 
language  in  the  original  bill,  which  you  see  on  page  3,  in  lined 
type,  beginning  on  line  22  : 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  character  and  necessity  for  the  expendi¬ 
tures  under  this  act  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed, 
and  paid,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  governing  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  public  funds,  and  such  determinations  shall  be  final  and  con¬ 
clusive  upon  all  other  officers  of  the  Government. 

The  Comptroller  General’s  substitute,  which  appears  on  page  8, 
lines  12  to  17,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller,  accomplishes 
the  same  thing,  is  as  follows : 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  governing  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall  not  disallow  credit  for,  nor 
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withhold  funds  because  of,  any  expenditure  which  the  Secretary  shall  de¬ 
termine  to  have  been  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

And  then  he  also  suggests  eliminating  the  subsections  which  appear 
on  page  4  of  the  print,  beginning  with  line  4  and  running  through 
line  22. 

His  recommendation  was  that  they  be  eliminated  because  it  in¬ 
volved  additional  audits,  additional  accounting  work  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  also  set  up  a  little  different  requirement  as  to 
how  the  funds  should  be  obtained  by  the  Secretary,  from  those  ap- 
propriated. 

So,  those  two  provisions  have  been  eliminated. 

Now,  the  balance  of  the  bill  is  the  same  as  it  was,  originally,  sub¬ 
sections  (c).  (d),  (e),  and  so  forth,  appearing  on  pages  8  and  9,  and 
the  last  section  3,  which  appears  on  page  9. 

Senator  Austin.  Those  are  the  same? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  that  covers  all  the  points  of 
difference. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  there  appear  to  be  no  further  questions, 
the  next  thing  is  to  pass  upon  the  substitute. 

Does  any  member  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Wood  any 
further  questions,  or  does  any  member  of  the  committee  desire  to 
ask  Senator  Downey  any  question? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  If  not,  the  Chair  will  entertain  a  motion  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  acceptance  of  the  substitute. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair  that  the  substitute,  if  ac¬ 
cepted,  will  be  reported  on  today’s  calendar,  and  it  is  the  desire  of 
Senator  Downey  and  others  interested  that  it  be  placed  up  for  im¬ 
mediate  action,  which  will  be  day  after  tomorrow. 

Senator  Hill.  I  move  the  bill  be  reported  out  favorably. 

Senator  Gurney.  I  second  that  motion. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  reported. 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  that  Senator  Downey  report  the  matter 
as  being  passed  unanimously  and  take  the  matter  up  for  debate  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment? 

Senator  Downey.  That,  will  be  done,  sir,  and  I  hope  that  some 
of  the  committee  here  will  be  present  to  support  me  in  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  they  will. 

Senator  Downey.  And  I  hope  that  Senator  Austin  will  be  there 
to  speak  on  the  question  of  civil  service. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  we  will  be  glad  to  do  what  we  can  to  fur¬ 
ther  this  matter  because  it  is  a  matter  that  takes  in  the  whole 
Western  Hemisphere  and  that  is  something  in  which  we  all  have  an 
interest,  as  you  know. 

Senator  Downey.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important  as  time  goes  forward  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  as  yet  realized  the  full  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  will  take  up  these  other  bills. 

(Whereupon,  the  committee  passed  on  to  the  consideration  of 
other  matters.) 
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GUAYULE  RUBBER 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1942 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Tfie  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  the  committee 
room,  New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Hampton  P.  Fulmer  (chair¬ 
man)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  met 
this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  considering  H.  R.  6299,  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Anderson,  of  California.  We  have  sev¬ 
eral  people  here  from  the  Department,  and  Mr.  Anderson  wants  to 
be  heard. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Appleby  first  this  morning.  I 
understand  that  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  Department,  Mr. 
Appleby. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  H.  APPLEBY.  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 

AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Appleby.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  to  answer  any  questions 
rather  than  to  make  a  statement. 

The  bill,  a  draft  of  which  you  have  before  you,  represents  the 
Department’s  views  of  what  would  be  desirable  legislation  and  there 
are  perhaps  one  or  two  things  in  it  that  I  might  explain. 

The  change  from  the  original  proposal  of  moving  up  from  45,000 
acres  to  75,000  acres  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  found  since 
the  original  draft  was  prepared,  that  the  availability  of  seed  is  such 
that  we  can  plant  a  somewhat  larger  acreage  and  because  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  rubber  situation  we  think  that  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  go  as 
far  in  subsequent  years  as  the  need  then  may  dictate,  and  we  propose 
also  that  the  authority  be  made  to  cover  other  plants  than  the 
guayule,  simply  because  there  are  some  other  possibilities  that  we 
ought  to  be  authorized  to  act  with  respect  to. 

There  is  one  provision  in  here  about  employment  that  I  would 
like  to  explain  off  the  record. 

(After  informal  discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  provision  in  the  bill  now  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Hope.  You  are  referring  to  section  2? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California.  Section  2  (a),  at  the  bottom  of 
page  3. 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes;  that  provision  is  satisfactory. 

I  may  say,  too,  that  the  letter  of  the  Comptroller  General  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  us,  so  that  there  is  no  disagreement  on  that  point. 
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The  Chairman.  I  believe  the  amendment  suggested  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  is  included  in  this  new  bill. 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  would  say,  except  in  answer  to  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Mr.  Appleby,  about  how  much  seed  is  available 
for. the  amount  of  acreage  that  we  can  plant? 

rMr.  Appleby.  I  think  the  amount  of  seed  available  would  cover 
something  like  57,000  acres.  That  is  right,  is  it  not,  Dr.  Brandes? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Fifty  to  fifty-seven  thousand  acres. 

Mr.  Andresen.  That  is  in  Addition  to  the  acreage  that  is  already 
under  production  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andresen.  What  amount  woidd  you  suggest  then  in  lieu  of 
the  75,000  acres? 

Mr.  Appleby.  We  think  the  authority  ought  to  be  for  75,000  acres, 
partly  because  the  amount  of  seed  is  a  little  bit  indefinite,  and  we 
shall  not  know  until  we  get  into  it,  and  partly  to  cover  work  that 
might  be  done  with  respect  to  goldenrod. 

Mr.  Hope.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  use  up  all  of  the  available 
seed;  be  sure  that  you  have  authority  to  use  up  all  available  seed. 

Mr.  Appleby.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hope.  Well,  has  the  Department  gone  into  this  thing  far 
enough  that  you  are  satisfied  that  this  is  a  reliable,  dependable 
source  of  rubber. 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  only 
thing  that  would  qualify  that  judgment  would  be  the  time  factor  and 
if  there  are  other  sources  that  can  be  developed  somewhat  more 
quickly,  of  course,  we  will  want  to  shift  efforts  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Hope.  This  bill  would  give  the  authority  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Appleby.  The  goldenrod,  conceivably,  might  be  developed 
somewhat  faster  than  a  large  supply  of  the  guayule  and  time  is 
the  only  drawback  here. 

The  rubber  is  all  right,  and  it  has  already  been  used,  and  in  the 
situation  as  it  is  we  think  it  is.  a  bet  that  the  Government  ought 
definitely  to  play. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Appleby,  it  is  contemplated  by  the  Department 
that  you  will  make  tests  of  this  planting  over  a  rather  wide  area; 
that  is,  you  have  in  mind,  probably,  making  tests  all  of  the  way 
from  Texas  to  California.  Is  that  what  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes.  Our  plan  is  this:  In  the  first  place  we  know 
pretty  well  the  areas  in  which  this  plant  will  grow,  but  to  get  the 
best  results  the  conditions  have  to  be  explored  a  little  more  precisely 
than  we  have  been  able  to  do  it,  and  this  year  it  would  be  planned  to 
take  some  of  the  seedlings  that  now  exist  and  plant  them  in  perhaps 
50  or  100  different  places  so  that  the  following  year,  with  the  new 
seedlings  that  we  will  develop  from  the  nurseries,  we  can  plant  in ' 
such  parts  of  those  places  that  we  had  best  results  in. 

Mr.  Poage.  Now,  is  it  your  idea  that  the  Department  itself  will 
do  the  planting,  or  are  you  going  to  make  cooperative  agreements 
with  farmers  to  plant  them? 

Mr.  Appleby.  It  is  our  plan  to  have  the  Department  itself  do  the 
planting. 

Mr.  Poage.  At  experimental  stations  ? 
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Mr.  Appleby.  No;  we  would  lease  land  from  farmers  and  carry 
this  on  as  an  industrial  type  of  operation.  For  one  thing,  with  the 
time  factor  as  it  is,  that  is  dictated  by  the  consideration  that  the 
farmers  would  attend  to  it  variously  according  to  their  circumstances. 
If  other  things  should  seem  to  be  more  profitable  after  they  got  some 
plants  in,  why,  they  might  not  produce,  and  we  want  to  make  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  every  bit  of  seed. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  there  going  to  be  any  opportunity  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  private  concerns  to  cooperate  and  help  out  on  that?  I  ask 
that  for  this  reason:  I  have  a  tire  concern  in  Waco,  Tex.,  headed  at 
present  by  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Away  last  spring  he  wrote  me  and 
told  me  that  his  company  was  ready  to  put  $25,000  in  this  type  of 
thing,  if  the  Government  wanted  to  cooperate.  At  that  time  the 
Government  did  not  want  to  cooperate.  They  did  not  feel  that  the 
thing  was  worth  going  into.  Those  people  were  willing  to  do  that, 
and  I  am  sure  there  are  others  over  the  country  who  are  ready  to 
put  their  own  money  into  the  thing  in  trying  to  advance  it. 

Of  course,  they  are  doing  it  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  supply  of 
rubber. 

Is  there  going  to  be  any  opportunity  for  those  people  to  help  out 
in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Appleby.  I  think  each  case  would  have  to  be  decided  on  its 
merits,  as  to  what  cooperation  there  is  and  whether  it  would  add  to 
the  sum  total  of  the  output. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Does  it  require  good  soil  to  grow  ? 

.  Mr.  Appleby.  Well,  it  is  found  in  Mexico  and  in  Texas,  south  of 
El  Paso,  and  it  grows  in  general  in  the  territory  that  would  be 
described  as  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas;  but  it  does 
not  grow  everywhere  in  those  States,  by  any  means.  It  is  a  plant 
that  can  be  grown  only  in  a  very  restricted  area. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Does  it  have  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  rain? 

Mr.  Appleby.  It  has  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  rain  or  irrigation ; 
just  before  the  time  of  planting,  there  must  be  very  considerable 
moisture. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Is  that  the  ordinary  height,  that  plant  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Doctor,  is  that  about  typical  of  the  plants? 

Dr.  Brandes.  The  plant  does  grow  larger  than  that;  but  that  is 
an  average  specimen. 

Mr.  Appleby.  And,  that  is  how  old,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  If  it  is  a  cultivated  plant  that  may  be  only  3  years 
old. 

Mr.  Pierce.  When  you  harvest,  you  pull  the  entire  plant  up  ? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes;  you  pull  it  all  up. 

If  that  is  a  wild  plant,  it  might  be  much  older  than  3  years. 

Mr.  Pierce.  It  has  to  be  replanted  from  the  seed? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  has  to  be  replanted  from  the  seed. 

Mr.  Pace.  Mr.  Appleby,  I  have  one  question  with  regard  to  the 
Department  undertaking  the  work. 

It  is,  I  presume,  intended  that  that  will  be  only  during  the  experi¬ 
mental  period,  or  is  it  the  attitude  of  the  Department  now  to  take 
over  this  as  a  Government  undertaking  for  all  time? 

M>-.  Appleby.  Well,  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency,  our  prefer¬ 
ence  would  be,  and  our  recommendation  would  be  that  it  be  a  govern- 
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mental  operation,  in  order  that,  there  may  not  be  built  up  private  vested 
interests  in  this  type  of  rubber  source,  because  in  ordinary  times  it 
would  be  uneconomical. 

Mr.  Pace.  You  are  convinced  now  that  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  planning  it  would  not  be  economical  ? 

Mr.  Appleby.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Pace.  And  you  are  going  into  this  merely  as  an  emergency 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Appleby.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  that  is  true,  do  you  mean  that  it  is  your  thought  that 
this  is  a  source  of  rubber  supply  that  will  not  be  available  to  us  for 
approximately  3  years  at  the  minimum  and  then  that  if  we  are  back 
in  possession  of  the  trade  routes  in  the  East  Indies,  that  we  will  not 
use  it? 

Mr.  Applei?y.  I  think  that  it  is  much  more  likely  that  at  the  end  of 
the  emergency  period  we  will  be  relying  much  more  heavily  on  Central 
and  South  America  for  the  type  of  rubber  we  have  had  in  the  past,  at 
least  for  a  much  larger  part,  than  we  had  before.  We  have  been 
using  guayule  from  Mexico  all  along  in  small  amounts;  I  think  some 
5,000  tons  of  rubber,  and  there  may  be  some  hang-over  of  use  of  it 
as  a  source,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  use  more  of  rubber  from  this 
hemisphere  permanently.  I  think  that  would  be  good  public  policy 
from  a  permanent  standpoint,  for  the  Government  to  maintain  a 
nursery  of  guayule  all  of  the  time  hereafter  so  that  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency  we  could  more  quickly  supply  rubber  from  this  source; 
but  as  a  regular  annual  source,  I  think  it  would  be  too  costly. 

Mr.  Pace.  Could  you  state  briefly  what  the  Department  is  doing 
in  the  way  of  cooperation  with  the  Central  and  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  in  expanding  their  rubber  production  for  our  markets? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Dr.  Brancles  has  had  charge  of  that,  and,  if  you  would 
like,  he  can  cover  that. 

Mr.  Pace.  We  will  just  reserve  that  question. 

Mr.  Hope.  While  Mr.  Appleby  is  still  with  us,  I  would  like  to  ask 
this  question:  You  stated  that  in  normal  times  this  would  be  an 
uneconomical  way  to  produce  rubber.  You  are  not  going  into  this 
thing,  though,  with  the  idea  that  the  Department  should  not,  by 
every  means  possible,  attempt  to  lower  the  cost  of  production  and 
produce  this  rubber  at  the  very  lowest  cost? 

Mr.  Appleby.  My  feeling  would  be,  and  I  feel  that  that  is  the 
Department’s  feeling,  that  if  we  find  a  way  to  produce  rubber 
economically  here,  why,  of  course,  that  is  good  business  and  we 
should  do  it,  and  experimental  work  should  be  continued,  to  get  the 
very  best  varieties  that  can  be  produced. 

In  the  case  of  goldenrod,  for  example,  when  we  took  over  the  Edi¬ 
son  experimental  work  at  the  time  Edison  turned  it  over  to  us,  the 
rubber  content  of  the  goldenrod  leaf  was  3y2  percent.  The  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  has  now  produced  plants  that  average  18 1/5  percent 
rubber.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  we  can  develop  out  of  these 
various  things  rubber  sources  that  will  be  economical  and  that  we 
can  rely  on  permanently,  and  in  that  case  we  should  do  it. 

Mr.  Hope.  That  would  be  a  part  of  the  work  that  you  would  be 
doing  to  develop  better  strains  and  find  ways  of  producing  it? 

Mr.  Appleby.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Andresen.  Mr.  Appleby,  is  there  a  medium  for  conducting 
experimental  work  with  other  plants  and  plant  life  that  is  not 
grown  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes;  some.  I  think  the  Bureau  knows  pretty  well 
about  everything  that  is  now  known  in  the  world,  and  we  feel  we  are 
fully  up  to  date  on  that ;  hut  it  is  a  continuing  job  of  finding  new 
possibilities  and  making  the  most  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Appleby. 

We  will  now  be  very  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Brandes. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON.  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  these  witnesses  take  the  stand, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  All  right  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  I  addressed  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  April  16  with  reference  to  this  subject,  I  rather  severely  criticized 
the  departments  of  the  Government  and  also  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  because  of  the  fact  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  develop 
this  project  looking  toward  just  such  an  emergency  as  we  have  at 
the  present  time. 

I  want  to  say  in  that  regard,  since  that  time,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  most  cooperative.  They  have  helped  me  out  a 
great  deal  in  formulating  the  precise  bill  that  you  have  before  you 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  for  the  services 
that  have  been  rendered  by  Mr.  Appleby  and  Dr.  Brandes,  Chief  of 
the  Rubber  Division,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  gentlemen  will  be  glad 
to  hear  whatever  they  have  to  say  on  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Brandes. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  ELMER  W.  BRANDES,  CHIEF,  RUBBER  DIVI¬ 
SION.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE;  AND  LOREN  G.  POL- 

HAMUS.  SENIOR  AGRONOMIST,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Dr.  Brandes.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  want  a 
general  statement  on  the  potentialities  of  guayule  rubber? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Brandes.  In  that  case,  I  would  like  to  present  a  rather  inclusive 
statement  which  is  already  prepared,  on  the  description  of  the  plant 
and  planting  and  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  also  a  financial  state¬ 
ment  on  the  considerations  that  may  be  involved  in  carrying  out  a 
program  if  authorized  by  this  bill.  I  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  to  pass  them  around.  Would  you  care  to  have  that  done  now? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Brandes.  And  I  can  then  make  reference  to  the  points  in  the 
prepared  statement. 

Mr.  Andresen.  May  I  suggest  that  this  document  be  incorporated 
in  the  record  and  that  the  Doctor  make  a  general  statement  to  the 
committee  covering  the  outline  of  the  bill  and  what  is  expected  that 
will  be  accomplished. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  good  suggestion  and  we  will  be 
very  glad  to  have  you  just  make  a  statement  outlining  the  bill  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Andresen. 
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Mr.  Hope.  As  I  understand  it,  wliat  Mr.  Andresen  suggests  is  that 
Dr.  Brandes  tell  just  what  they  will  do  if  we  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  Andresen.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  would  like  to  have  some  information 
about  just  what  has  been  done  that  would  indicate  that  this  is  a 
meritorious  proposition.  I  imagine  that  some  of  your  people  have 
gone  into  the  question  and  tested  out  the  plants  from  various  angles 
and  have  found  that  there  is  every  indication  that  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  getting  results. 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  you  may  proceed. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

CULTIVATION  OF  IMPROVED  DOMESTICATED  GUAYULE  AS  AN 
EMERGENCY  SOURCE  OF  RUBBER 

By  E.  W.  Brandes,  Head  Pathologist  in  Charge,  Loren  G.  Polhamus,  Senior 

Agronomist,  and  O.  D.  Hargis,  Formerly  Agent,  Rubber  Investigations,  Bureau- 

of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Part  I.  Description  of  the  Plant  and  Its  Cultivation 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  POSSIBILITIES  AND  LIMITATIONS 

With  the  United  States  once  more  engulfed  in  war  and  disturbance  of  supply 
lines  from  the  Orient  a  reality,  the  status  of  the  desert  shrub,  guayule,  as  an 
emergency  source  of  rubber  is  brought  sharply  to  the  fore.  Accurate  and  im¬ 
partial  judgments  of  the  relatively  few  individuals  who  have  had  some  personal 
experience  with  the  little-known  plant  or  who  can  speak  with  authority  on  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  it  become  currently  important.  For  a  consideration  of  a  program 
of  practical  value  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  poten¬ 
tialities  for  increase  of  this  rubber  source.  Recent  newspaper  and  magazine 
publicity  on  guayule  indicates  the  need  for  dispelling  certain  prevalent  miscon¬ 
ceptions  regarding  these  potentialities.  To  avoid  expensive  lost  motion,  it  is  just 
as  important  to  recognize  the  shortcomings  as  it  is  to  recognize  and  capitalize  on 
the  real  prospects.  An  effort  is  made  here  to  present  from  authentic  sources  and 
personal  observation  and  experience  a  factual  and  realistic  statement  of  possi¬ 
bilities  for  emergency  utilization  of  guayule,  as  a  basis  for  consideration  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  action. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century  increasing  demand  for  rubber  stimulated 
the  idea  of  increasing  the  exploitation  of  wild  guayule  by  controlled  regeneration 
of  the  supply  of  shrub,  and  this  led  to  long  years  of  sustained  experimentation 
on  cultivating  the  plant.  Careful  research 1  eventually  resulted  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  appropriate  nursery  and  field  practices.  Ingenious  labor-saving  farm 
machinery  was  specially  devised  for  these  operations,  and,  with  experience  gained 
by  practical  use,  was  redesigned  again  and  again,  until  now  all  procedures  are 
completely  mechanized.  The  plant  itself  has  been  improved,  mainly  in  rubber 
percentage  and  disease  resistance.  From  the  thousands  tested,  strains  have  been 
selected  that,  on  the  basis  of  dry  weight  of  shrub,  yield  16  to  19  percent  rubber 
at  normal  harvest  age.  Several  high-yielding  strains  have  been  found  resistant 
to  damping  off,  a  complex  fungus  disease  serious  in  the  irrigated  nurseries,  but 
certain  disease  problems  in  the  areas  where  summer  rains  are  prevalent  remain 
unsolved.  Together  with  test-planting  studies  in  different  parts  of  southwestern 
United  States  leading  to  the  discovery  of  certain  areas  like  the  Salinas  Valley, 
reasonably  well  adopted  to  cultivated  guayule,  the  cultivation  of  the  shrub  as  a 
domesticated  plant  is  far  advanced. 

Although  at  the  present  stage  guayule  rubber  may  not  compete  in  cost  with 
plantation  Para  rubber  produced  in  the  tropical  areas  especially  suited  to  the 
latter,  it  does  offer  a  definite  recourse  in  times  of  emergency  such  as  the  present. 


1  Practically  all  of  the  plant  research  and  the  experimental  designing  and  testing  of  farm 
machinery  have  been  done  by  employees  and  the  late  president  of  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Co. 
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Among  tlie  prevalent  misconceptions  of  guayule  rubber  possibilities  are  those 
relating  to  importation  and  resettlement  of  the  plants  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  natural  conditions  are  totally  unsuited  to  the  synthesis  and 
accumulaion  of  rubber  in  the  plant,  or  even  unsuited  to  the  very  survival  of  the 
plant.  Assertions  have  been  made  that  the  plant  can  be  successfully  cultivated 
for  rubber  production  in  humid  areas  such  as  the  Gulf  States,  or  in  the  Midwest 
up  to  the  Canadian  border.  No  doubt,  such  statements  are  based  on  some  scanty 
evidence  such  as  comparisons  of  minimum  temperatures  and  the  like,  or  are 
simply  guesses  or  hearsay.  They  are  not  based  on  valid,  theoretical  considera¬ 
tions,  and  certainly  not  on  responsible  experience. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  that  guayule  seed  be  broadcast  over  areas  in  the 
semiarid  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States  to  create  a  reserve  of  wild 
guayule  in  the  desert  for  future  use.  Even  trained  agriculturalists  have  been 
heard  to  regret  that  the  public  domain  was  not  long  ago  seeded  in  that  manner 
so  that  we  would  now  enjoy  an  immense  reservoir  of  wild-rubber  shrub.  These 
well-meant  reflections  find  their  way  into  print,  unfortunately,  and,  as  they 
can  only  lead  to  disappointment,  a  clear  statement  pointing  out  the  fallacy 
of  the  idea  is  appropriate.  Not  even  in  its  natural  range,  described  in  the  next 
section,  can  guayule  survive  the  aggressive  competition  of  other  desert  plants 
except  in  narrowly  circumscribed  areas  where  local  conditions  of  soil,  topography, 
and  climate  are  peculiarly  favorable  for  guayule  or  unfavorable  for  its  compet¬ 
itors.  Such  limited  areas  are  not  likely  to  be  found  by  shotgun  methods  of  seed¬ 
ing,  if  they  exist  at  all,  outside  the  natural  range  of  guayule.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  point  out  here  the  great  distinction  between  chance  of  survival  of 
introduced  plants  under  natural  conditions  and  under  the  artificial,  pampered 
conditions  of  cultivation.  It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  guayule  can 
be  cultivated  outside  its  natural  range  provided  that  certain  basic  requirements 
are  met. 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  advocates  of  guayule  cultivation,  or  of  seed  broad¬ 
casting,  in  the  parts  of  the  United  States  where  prospects  appear  to  us  quite  un¬ 
favorable  will  not  fail  to  mention  the  possibility  of  adaptation  of  the  plant  to 
such  localities  by  breeding.  There  are  no  indigenous  close  relatives  of  guayule, 
with  which  it  may  be  crossed,  north  of  the  latitude  of  Fort  Stockton,  Tex.,  and 
therefore  any  intensification  of  the  quality  of  cold  resistance  by  breeding  is 
impossible.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  appreciable  extension  of  the  range  northward 
is  practicable  except  where  temperature-moderating  influences  are  found,  and 
in  places  where  temperature  is  not  the  limiting  factor  the  northward  extension  is 
not  likely  to  be  great. 


GUAYULE  IN  ITS  NATIVE  HABITAT 

The  desert  shrub  guayule,  Parthenium  argentatum,  is  restricted  to  a  natural 
range  comprising  discontinuous,  widely  spaced  restricted  areas,  in  which  isolated 
plant  communities,  including  guayule  or  rarely  pure  stands  of  the  shrub,  are 
found  in  the  dry  tableland  of  north-central  Mexico  and  adjacent  Texas.  The 
range  is  included  approximately  within  latitudes  25°  to  31°  and  longitudes  102° 
to  105°  W.  Politically  the  range  is  western  Coahuila  and  eastern  Chihuahua  and 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  Trans-Pecos  area  of  Texas.  Due  to  irregularities 
at  the  periphery,  the  range  extends  into  other  States  of  Mexico.  Roughly,  this  is 
an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles.  Plateaus,  three  to  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  more  or  less  mountainous  ridges  and  lowland  basins,  constitute 
the  surface  features  of  the  range.  Rainfall  is  deficient,  only  9  to  15  inches  an¬ 
nually  being  recorded  for  most  of  the  region.  The  rainfall  is  seasonal  and  not 
well  distributed.  The  natural  vegetation  is  characteristic  of  arid  and  semiarid 
regions,  a  scattered  growth  of  sotol,  yucca,  cacti,  and  lechuguilla  being  found  in 
some  places,  salt  or  alkali  indicating  plants  in  others.  Wide  temperature  fluctua¬ 
tion  is  characteristic,  with  very  hot  days  and  cool  nights  in  summer  and.  in  the 
northern  part,  occasional  drops  to  near-zero  temperatures  in  winter.  The  soils 
differ  greatly  in  physical  features,  ranging  from  coarse  stony  to  fine  collodial 
particles,  and  they  differ  as  well  in  elemental  characteristics.  In  this  large 
area  of  20,000  square  miles,  guayule  is  found  sparsely,  both  in  the  sense  of  dis¬ 
continuity  of  stands  and  density  of  stands,  in  the  few  places  where  it  grows. 
It  is  possible  to  travel  for  20  or  30  miles  in  the  area  and  not  see  a  single  guayule 
shrub.  The  largest  natural  stand  of  guayule  ever  seen  by  the  writer  was  a 
thinly  spaced  one,  mixed  with  a  dozen  other  species  of  desert  plants,  occupying 
the  crest  of  a  narrow  limestone  ridge  about  12  miles  long  in  the  “Big  Bend” 
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country  of  Texas.  Pure  stands  of  guayule  are  very  rare  indeed  and  are  limited 
in  extent.  The  plant  is  never  found  on  the  flat  lands  but  always  on  the  crests 
or  slopes  of  stony  ridges  or  reefs,  occasionally  extending  finger-like  for  a  short 
distance  along  the  “draws”  or  shallow  drains  outward  from  the  base  of  ridges 
occupied  by  the  shrub.  Obviously,  in  its  natural  state,  guayule  is  restricted  to 
environments  peculiarly  suited  to  it,  or  unsuited  to  the  plants  with  which  it  must 
compete  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  old  cowboys  say  that  pure  stands  of 
guayule  are  found  only  on  “rotten  land,”  the  leached  and  tunneled  limestone 
rock  with  very  little  soil,  and  in  general  this  is  true,  but  pure  stands  may  be 
found  on  solid,  stratified  limestone. 

Guayule  is  a  slow-growing,  long-lived  plant  that  may  attain  an  age  of  40  or 
50  years.  The  plant  is  a  stubby,  widely  branching  woody  shrub,  seldom  more 
than  30  inches  tall,  with  small,  greenish-gray  or  silvery  leaves  imparting  to  the 
whole  plant  a  dusty  appearance.  The  leaves  are  usually  somewhat  elongated, 
with  margins  irregularly  toothed.  When  in  flower,  the  numerous  stiff,  slender 
flower  stalks  with  small,  inconspicuous  star-shaped  flowers  project  upward 
4  to  6  inches  above  the  general  level  of  the  compact  and  somewhat  globose 
mass  of  foliage.  Because  of  these  characteristics,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the 
plant  from  other  gray  shrubs  on  the  range,  even  from  its  close  relative  mariola, 
but  it  is  well  to  use  good  field  glasses  to  identify  guayule  at  distances  greater 
than  75  to  100  yards.  How  the  indigenes  of  North  America  discovered  that  the 
plant  contained  the  useful  elastic  substance  that  later  brought  it  into  promi¬ 
nence  is  an  unsolved  mystery.  It  requires  persistent,  dry  chewing  of  a  slice  of 
the  stem  for  20  minutes,  meantime  rolling  it  with  the  tongue  and  spitting  out 
the  splintered  frass,  before  there  is  the  first  hint  that  a  homogeneous  material 
is  being  separated.  With  additional  chewing  and  constant  ejection  of  bits  of 
wood  and  bark,  the  material  is  reduced  to  a  mixture  of  rubber  and  resin,  in 
proportions  of  80  to  20  percent.  No  deresinating  is  possible  with  nature’s 
primitive  mill,  the  teeth,  tongue,  and  maceration  juices.  We  can  attest  that  the 
stuff  is  unpalatable  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  nauseating,  and  the  masti¬ 
cation  of  guayule  has  a  cleansing  and  freshening  effect  on  the  mouth.  Per¬ 
haps  the  nibbling  and  ruminating  by  jaekrabbit.s,  which  occasionally  browse 
on  guayule,  first  suggested  a  trial  of  chewing  to  the  early  Americans,  who  used 
the  rubber  for  bouncing  balls  in  their  games.  Unlike  the  Para  rubber  tree,  in 
which  the  rubber  is  found  in  emulsified  milky  latex,  rubber  is  stored  in  the 
cells  of  the  desert  shrub  in  a  much  more  concentrated  form. 

In  the  environment  described  above,  seed  production  is  prolific  in  late  spring 
and  summer  if  stimulated  by  adequate  moisture,  but  the  evidence  points  out 
that  years  may  pass  with  little  or  no  seed  production  in  local  areas.  Even  with 
abundant  seed  development  and  distribution  by  the  occasional  dashing  rains 
or  wind,  very  few  seedlings  survive  because  of  competition  with  the  mother 
plants  or  because  the  seeds  lodge  and  germinate  in  nearby  unfavorable  environ¬ 
ments  or  where  the  environment  favors  competing  desert  species.  In  the  rocky 
places  of  limited  extent  where  pure  stands  of  guayule  are  found,  there  is  espe¬ 
cially  keen  competition  with  the  mother  plants  for  the  available  moisture.  If 
one  digs  up  the  laminated  slabs  of  limestone  rock,  stringy  lateral  roots  of  the 
shrub  are  uncovered,  extending  from  the  twisted  taproot  for  long  distances 
between  the  slabs,  occupying  every  crevice.  This  long-range  foraging  for  water 
by  the  roots  means  that  the  old,  established  plants  are  facilitated  to  maintain 
themselves  against  the  seedlings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  the  latter  die 
unless  fortunate  enough  to  take  root  where  an  old  plant  has  completed  its  life 
cycle.  Some  of  the  seeds  remain  dormant  for  years  and  germinate  sporadically, 
others  germinate  promptly.  Great  numbers  of  tiny  seedlings,  from  current  or 
preceding  seed  crops,  may  appear  shortly  after  the  rains  only  to  disappear  after 
a  brief  existence  struggling  for  water.  Obviously,  the  light,  sparse  stands  of 
guayule  in  the  desert  are  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  requirement  by  each 
plant  for  exclusive  water  rights  to  a  considerable  domain  of  parched  stony  soil. 
From  an  acre  of  typical  growth  in  the  desert,  hardly  more  than  1,000  pounds 
of  air-dry  shrub  can  be  harvested  from  unmolested  stands  without  jeopardizing 
future  crops,  and  under  desert  conditions  15  to  20  years  are  required  for  plants 
to  attain  size  suitable  for  harvest.  The  natural  provision  for  aggressive  and 
successful  competition  for  water  by  the  roots  of  older  plants  is  manifested  when 
guayule  is  cultivated  in  thick  stands  with  a  relatively  generous  ration  of  water, 
as  will  be  mentioned  later. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  IMPROVING  GUAYULE  AND  LOCATING  AREAS  SUITABLE  FOR 

CULTIVATION 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  wild  guayule  that  suggest  the  possibility 
of  domesticating  it  and  cultivating  it  as  an  economic  plant?  What  are  the 
inherent  characteristics  subject  to  intensification  or  material  increase  in 
quantity,  or  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  increase,  and  where  are  the  natural 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  or  environmental  factors  amenable  to  control 
that  suggest  the  possibility  of  adapting  to  them  the  improved  plant  with  the 
desired  combination  of  characteristics?  That  is  the  complex  question  posed 
for  the  plantsman.  It  is  a  tough  job  that  has  been  posed  many  times  to  the 
primitive  horticulturalists  who  did  it  successfully  with  the  ancestral  forms  of 
corn,  wheat,  and  sugarcane  over  periods  of  thousands  of  years.  The  modern 
plantsman  is  expected  to  telescope  the  process  into  a  few  years  by  use  of  the 
systematic  and  precise  methods  of  modern  science  that  permit  him  to  decide 
quickly  what  needs  to  be  done  and  select  the  material  there  is  to  do  it  with. 
It  will  be  seen  that  wild  guayule  need  not  be  considered  a  static  thing  fixed 
forever  in  a  certain  mold,  but  rather  a  dynamic  entity  subject  to  variation  in 
form  and  character  by  intelligent  selection  of  the  desired  qualities,  and  by 
choice  of  environments  that  stimulate  or  intensify  those  qualities. 

Reduced  to  simple  terms,  the  characteristics  chiefly  desired  in  improved 
guayule  are  those  that  will  provide  large  production  of  rubber-rich  shrub  per 
acre  in  a  reasonably  short  time,  reduction  of  the  impurities  associated  with 
rubber,  resistance  to  disease  that  might  be  expected  to  increase  in  severity 
when  the  plants  are  congregated  or  exposed  to  new  environments,  and  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  generative  parts  to  mass  reproduction  by  simple,  easily  controlled 
means.  That  seems  to  be  a  large  order  for  improvements  but,  returning  to  an 
inspection  of  the  wild  plant  in  the  desert  in  the  light  of  these  requirements, 
certain  observations  may  be  made  that  justify  the  hope  of  achieving  some  of 
them. 

The  first  observation  merely  confirms  the  knowledge  of  any  peon  who  gathers 
guayule  for  fuel  or  for  the  rubber  factory,  namely,  that  the  rains  stimulate 
an  enormous  acceleration  of  growth-rate  of  the  shrub  and  if  they  come  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year  the  growth  increment  is  greater,  also  that  the  plant 
is  stimulated  to  produce  abundant  flowering  stalks  and  seed  by  the  same  means 
any  time  between  May  and  November. 

As  long  ago  as  1922  F.  E.  Lloyd 2  conducted  a  study  of  the  anatomical  struc¬ 
ture  and  physiological  processes  of  guayule  that  led  to  important  advances  in 
the  knowledge  of  rate  of  growth  as  influenced  by  environment  and  the  rate 
of  rubber  secretion  relative  to  growth.  In  brief,  he  noted  in  guayule  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  the  relation  of  vegetative  growth  and  the  storage  of  rubber 
analogous  to  the  rhythmic  alternation  of  growth  and  sugar  storage  in  sugar¬ 
cane,  that  is,  rapid  growth  stimulated  mainly  by  abundant  water  and  long 
days  is  inimical  to  storage  of  the  hydrocarbons  and,  conversely,  checking  of 
growth  by  withholding  water,  especially  in  the  short-day  period  of  the  year, 
is  favorable  to  enrichment  of  the  storage  cells  by  these  materials.  Whether 
the  actual  synthesis  of  the  materials  is  interrupted  during  the  period  of  rapid 
growth  is  not  known,  but  the  point  of  practical  significance,  abundant  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  materials  in  storage-cells  during  the  period  of  arrested  growth, 
is  well  demonstrated.  Although  the  factors  other  than  water  relationships 
were  obscurely  stated  by  Lloyd,  it  is  plain  that  he  recognized  the  main  thing, 
the  mutual  exclusiveness  of  rapid  increment  in  vegetative  growth  and  the 
laying  down  of  rubber  in  an  easily  recoverable  form. 

In  addition  to  the  differences  in  growth  and  rubber  content  as  influenced 
by  external  conditions,  there  are  very  important  inherent  differences  among 
the  individual  plants  of  the  desert  that  may  be  capitalized  upon  in  attempts 
to  improve  and  domesticate  guayule.  As  in  many  other  wild  plants,  there  is 
found  in  guayule  considerable  variation  in  characteristics,  including  percentage 
of  rubber  among  individuals  growing  in  the  same  situation  and  a  still  wider 
amplitude  of  variation  among  plants  over  the  whole  natural  range.  The  differ¬ 
ences  in  habit  of  growth,  shape  and  color  of  leaves,  and  innumerable  other 
differences  can  be  detected  by  visual  observation.  By  means  of  a  simple  field 
kit  that  can  easily  he  carried  in  the  desert,  quantitative  determinations  of 
rubber  show  wide  differences  in  the  rubber  content  of  different  plants.  By  the 


2  Lloyd,  P,  E.  A  Rubber  Plant  of  the  Chihuahan  Desert.  21.3  pp.,  illus.,  1011.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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mastication  method  previously  described,  the  same  can  be  demonstrated  in  a 
crude,  approximate  fashion.  The  variability  in  rubber  content  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  facts  thus  far  alluded  to  in  considering  characteristics 
of  the  wild  plant  that  originally  encouraged  the  idea  of  domestication  years 
ago  and  now  suggests  the  widespread  testing  of  areas  for  large-scale  emergency 
production  of  guayule  rubber. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  problem  of  domesticating  guayle  is  posed  in  two 
aspects ;  first,  an  examination  of  the  inherent  characteristics  of  the  plant  to 
see  what  improvements  are  possible  in  the  plant  itself  and,  second,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  field  environments  to  locate  the  arid  or  semiarid  areas  naturally  suited 
to  best  development  of  the  improved,  cultivated  plant.  The  second  aspect  of 
the  problem  presents  difficulties  as  great  as  the  first.  From  the  facts  reasonably 
well  established,  it  appears  that  guayule  will  not  tolerate  extremes  of  cold  lower 
than  minimum  temperatures  found  in  the  natural  range.  That  rules  out  all  of 
the  United  States  except  Florida  and  the  narrow  fringe  of  coast  or  Mexican 
border  areas  extending  clockwise  from  Cape  Hatteras  all  around  to  Oregon. 
The  plant  may  grow  well  in  humid  areas  but  under  conditions  of  even  moderate 
rainfall  throughout  the  year,  no  rubber  is  laid  down.  That  rules  out  Florida,  all 
coastal  areas  east  of  the  meridian  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  most  west  coast  areas 
north  of  San  Francisco.  The  plant  responds  best  to  water  and  other  growth 
stimuli  during  the  period  December  to  June  and,  as  it  is  desirable  to  secure 
maximum  “net”  growth  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  an  adequate  drought 
rest  period  for  rubber  accumulation  later  in  the  year,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
available  areas  appropriate  for  guayule  are  sharply  delimited.  Conditions  for 
forcing  a  desirable  type  of  growth  are  not  favorable  where  rains  occur,  even 
sporadically,  during  summer  and  fall.  The  ideal  yearly  distribution  of  rainfall 
for  maximum  growth  rate  combined  with  rubber  storage  would  be  winter  and 
spring  rains  only.  Areas  that  are  practically  rainless  may  not  be  excluded  if 
irrigation  water  is  available.  Areas  where  rains  are  likely  to  occur  in  summer 
and  fall,  as  in  the  places  where  guayule  is  found  in  the  wild  state,  are  not 
entirely  ruled  out  but  there  may  be  setbacks  in  rubber  production  that  would 
add  to  the  duration  of  time  required,  perhaps  a  year  or  two,  before  harvest  of 
the  cultivated  crop  is  possible.  The  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  natural 
range  being  inferior  climatically  to  certain  other  areas  for  cultivation  of  guayule 
is  explainable.  In  the  natural  range,  although  the  heaviest  rains  occur  in  sum¬ 
mer  as  a  rule,  the  amount  of  rainfall  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year  and 
occasionally  the  summers  are  almost  rainless.  Apparently,  nature  is  not  in  a 
hurry  to  produce  either  the  amount  of  growth  or  the  rubber  content  desired 
by  an  eager  husbandman  and  so  in  good  time,  8  to  20  years,  the  conditions 
demanded  for  production  of  shrubs  of  good  size  with  reasonably  high  percentage 
of  rubber  are  intermittently  and  irregularly  supplied. 

The  cultivator,  however,  will  seek  to  compress  into  a  4-  or  5-year  period  the 
natural  growth  of  two  to  four  times  that  period.  To  achieve  it,  conditions  must 
be  constantly  optimum  for  the  alternation  of  processes  desired.  The  plant  when 
cultivated  is  actually  no  more  vulnerable  to  checks  in  the  speeded-up  processes 
caused  by  unfavorable  weather  than  it  is  to  checks  in  the  same  processes  in  the 
natural  state  but,  relatively,  the  effect  is  more  apparent  and  more  serious. 
For  example,  when  rent  of  land  is  a  factor  the  loss  of  1  year  in  5  would  be 
more  serious  than  loss  of  1  year  in  20.  Thus,  it  becomes  important  to  discover 
areas  exactly  suited  to  the  best  development  of  the  cultivated  plant.  Some 
suitable  areas  have  been  discovered,  resulting  from  the  persistent  trials  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  notably  certain  lands  in  the  Salinas 
Valley  of  California.  For  cultivation  of  guayule  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres,  much  more  careful  testing  remains  to  be  done. 

Before  describing  the  cultivation  of  guayule  practiced  by  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Co.,  we  present  a  recapitulation  of  facts  brought  into  view  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  plant  in  its  native  habitat  and  the  several  characteristics  pro¬ 
viding  points  of  departure  for  efforts  directed  toward  domestication: 

1.  Guayule  is  a  slow-growing  xerophyte  of  the  dry  table-lands  of  north-central 
Mexico  and  adjacent  Texas  that  secretes  rubber  in  the  branching  stem  and  root, 
requiring  up  to  20  years  to  attain  a  dry  weight  of  1  or  2  pounds. 

2.  Irrigation  stimulates  a  greatly  accelerated  equivalent  growth  in  8  or  4 
years,  but  drought  rest  periods  are  required  for  accumulation  of  rubber. 

3.  Individuals  vary  gveatly  in  many  characteristics,  including  rubber  content 
which  varies  from  1  to  20  percent  of  the  dry  weight  of  the  plants. 

4.  The  rubber  is  easily  extracted  by  maceration  in  pebble  mills. 
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■5.  Seed-  production  is  abundant  following  rains  in  summer.  Germination  of 
:seeds  is  not  uniform,  being  retarded  in  some  individuals.  Progenies  of  some 
plants  are  true  to  seed,  but  exhibit  variation  in  others. 

6.  On  the  natural  range,  guayule  is  very  discriminating  as  to  local  environ¬ 
ment,  preferring  slopes  of  limestone  ridges.  Because  of  the  evidence  of  extreme 
ehoosiness  in  this  respect,  the  plant  would  appear  to  be  difficult  to  cultivate. 
Tests  have  shown,  however,  that,  within  limits,  the  plant  is  quite  adaptable  and 
the  restriction  to  peculiar  environments  is  evidently  due  partly  to  competition 
with  other  plants  and  partly  to  greater  tolerance  of  the  conditions  where  it  is 
found. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  look  upon  guayule  as  a  tough,  adaptable  plant  merely 
because  it  withstands  the  rigorous  conditions  of  the  desert.  The  most  difficult 
plants  to  cultivate  are  some  of  the  weeds  found  in  waste  places  that  appear  to 
thrive  anywhere.  Considering  the  facts  that  can  be  established  by  a  rather  cur¬ 
sory  examination  of  guayule  in  its  natural  habitat,  together  witli  facts  brought 
•out  by  test  and  experiment,  it  is  clear  that  within  the  limits  of  is  geographic 
range  and  in  certain  other  areas  that  offer  climatic  advantage,  this  wild  plant  can 
be  so  improved  and  handled  that  the  annual  increment  of  rubber  per  acre  is 
vastly  augmented.  O11  the  cost  of  such  operations  depends  the  competitive 
status  of  guayule  as  an  economic  cultivated  plant. 

CULTIVATION 

As  mentioned  earlier,  practically  all  of  the  plant  improvement  research  and  • 
the  field  tests  of  cultivation,  representing  attempts  to  translate  the  research 
into  commercial  field  practices,  have  been  conducted  by  the  International  Rubber 
<Co.  It  was  recognized  in  1808  that,  because  of  the  limited  amount  of  wild 
guayule  and  the  slow  rate  of  natural  regeneration,  no  large  rubber  industry  could 
be  based  on  exploitation  of  the  desert  shrub  and  attention  was  turned  to  study 
of  methods  of  rapid  reproduction,  acceleration  of  growth,  and  production  of 
plants  of  high  quality  by  cultivation.  At  first,  the  experimental  work  was  done 
by  F.  E.  Lloyd  at  Cedros  and  nearby  points  in  Mexico  and,  beginning  in  1911  and 
•continuing  to  the  present,  by  W.  B.  McCallum  in  the  United  States.  Extensive 
trials  indicated  that  vegetative  reproduction  by  cuttings  of  various  type  was 
impracticable  and  so,  in  spite  of  numerous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  large-scale 
multiplication  by  seed,  the  decision  was  made  to  focus  attention  on  that  method. 
The  brief  reference  made  earlier  to  peculiarities  of  natural  regeneration  by 
seeds  in  the  desert  and  the  following  account  of  present  practices  at  Salinas  give 
an  indication  of  the  problems  encountered  and  the  sustained  effort  required 
to  reduce  the  handling  and  sowing  of  the  minute  seeds  to  something  resembling 
procedures  with  more  familiar  crops.  The  seeds  are  minute,  almost  microscopic, 
averaging  600,000  to  the  pound  and  seemingly  are  temperamental  in  refusing 
to  be  regimented  into  germinating  and  developing  in  unison,  an  obvious  require¬ 
ment  for  efficient  handling.  The  various  seed  problems  have  been  met,  however, 
in  a  reasonably  satisfactory  manner. 

Seed  production,  collection,  treatment,  and  sowing. — The  small,  composite 
flowers  appear  in  May  and,  if  the  plants  are  irrigated,  they  continue  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  until  September  or  October.  Even  the  tiny  yearling  plants  in  the  irri¬ 
gated  nursery,  from  seed  planted  in  late  winter,  will  produce  flowers  and  seed 
the  same  year  in  sufficient  abundance  to  multiply  the  nurseries  tenfold  annually. 
In  contrast,  the  larger  field  plants  produce  much  greater  quantities  of  seed  but, 
as  in  the  desert,  only  if  stimulated  by  water,  and  at  Salinas  seed  production 
tapers  off  in  late  summer  and  fall  with  the  advent  of  dry  weather.  The  strik¬ 
ing  effect  of  water  supply  on  flower  and  seed  production  was  observed  there 
in  late  September  1941.  A  small  patch  of  field  plants  in  a  Targe  field  was  seen 
to  be  literally  covered  with  a  new  flush  of  bloom  and  on  examination  the  patch 
was  found  to  be  benefiting  by  an  accidental  flow  of  water  from  an  irrigated  field 
of  beans  across  the  roadway.  It  is  customary  at  Salinas  to  irrigate  field  plant¬ 
ings  in  late  summer,  if  more  seed  is  wanted.  Three  good  pickings  of  seed  per 
year  can  be  made  from  field  plants  beginning  about  July  1.  The  maximum 
yield  of  seed  is  from  3-year-old  cultivated  plants. 

The  seed  is  collected  from  plants  in  the  nursery  or  fields  by  the  use  of  a 
specially  designed  suction  picker  built  upon  a  tractor.  The  principle  is  similar 
to  a  vacuum  cleaner  in  that  a  suction  device  passes  over  the  tops  of  the  plants 
as  they  are  jarred  or  disturbed  by  a  fixed  metal  bar  and  the  dislodged  seeds 
pass  upward  through  the  duct  and  onto  the  large  collecting  bag.  The  picker 
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takes  two  rows  at  a  time  and,  on  the  average,  collects  about  15  two-bushel  sacks- 
weighing  18  pounds  each,  or  30  bushels  a  day,  from  good  seed  fields.  Chaff 
and  debris  of  various  sorts  constitute  much  of  the  bulk  but  when  recleaned 
there  remains  about  15  bushels  of  fairly  clean  seed.  Seed  from  older  plants 
have  been  found  to  have  more  dirt.  The  cleaning  is  done  in  a  seed  house  with 
a  clipper  fanning  mill  which  removes  small  twigs,  leaves,  etc. 

If  the  seed  is  to  be  used  within  3  years,  it  can  be  stored  in  sacks  without 
special  control  of  moisture  content,  which  often  reaches  10  percent.  If  a 
reserve  of  seed  is  to  be  kept  for  more  than  3  years,  it  must  be  dried  to  4  percent 
moisture.  This  is  accomplished  by  spreading  the  seed  on  greenhouse  benches 
or  in  a  ventilated  cold  frame  covered  with  sash.  At  Salinas,  the  hot  summer 
sun  usually  dries  the  seed  to  the  required  moisture  percentage  under  these 
conditions  in  1  day.  It  is  then  placed  in  50-gallon  metal  drums  and  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  with  solder  around  the  lid  where  it  will  keep  with  little  or  no  loss 
of  viability  for  10  years  or  more.  Should  it  be  desirable  to  thresh  any  of  the 
seed,  for  example,  small  quantities  for  experiments  in  which  individual  seeds 
are  counted,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  chaff  brittle.  This  is  best  accomplished 
by  placing  the  cleaned  seed  in  a  drying  oven  for  1  or  2  hours  at  110°  Fahren¬ 
heit  after  which  it  may  be  threshed  by  gently  rubbing  the  seed  on  a  finely 
corrugated  rubber  mat,  with  a  block  faced  with  the  same  material,  like  a  small 
blackboard  eraser.  For  ordinary  use  in  the  nursery,  the  seed  is  not  threshed. 

Special  treatment  of  the  cleaned  seed  before  sowing  in  the  nursery  is  in¬ 
dispensable.  It  is  first  washed  in  slowly  revolving  perforated  drums  with  a 
continuous  flow  of  water  for  several  hours.  During  the  course  of  the  washing 
process  an  inky,  gelatinous  substance  comes  from  the  chaff  which  results  in 
a  20  percent  loss  of  weight  (if  the  seed  is  restored  to  original  dryness  at  this 
point)  and  the  wet  seed  is  then  passed  to  containers  for  chemical  treatment 
to  stimulate  uniform,  prompt  germination.  The  seed  is  then  centrifuged  to 
remove  water  but  remains  damp  to  the  touch.  It  is  then  carried  to  the  germi¬ 
nating  room  and  spread  in  large  trays  to  a  depth  of  4  inches.  The  trays,  about 
a  yard  square  and  7  inches  deep,  are  compactly  stored  on  racks  about  the  walls 
of  the  germinating  room  which  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  Fahren¬ 
heit  and,  by  means  of  a  humidifier,  at  the  saturation  point  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  The  seed  is  stirred  and  tumbled  about  by  hand  every  12  hours  and,  on 
the  average,  remains  in  the  trays  4  days  before  germination  starts. 

The  presprouted  seed  is  then  mixed  with  equal  parts,  or  more,  of  sprinkled 
and  slightly  moist  sawdust,  and  a  charge  of  the  mixture,  representing  enougn 
seed  for  one  seedbed,  or  1  pound  of  original  seed,  is  fed  into  a  revolving 
wooden  drum  and  thoroughly  mixed.  The  mixture  of  seed  and  sawdust  is  dis¬ 
charged  into  a  5-gallon  gasoline  can  and  carried  to  the  prepared  nursery  bed 
where  it  goes  into  the  hopper  of  a  specially  designed  nursery  seeder,  the  wheels 
of  which  run  on  “duck  boards”  made  of  redwood  planks.  The  duck  boards 
also  serve  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  nursery  into  individual  beds  4  feet  wide 
and  195  feet  long  so  that  the  nursery  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  football 
gridiron  in  a  bowl,  the  bleachers  surrounding  the  gridiron  being  the  tall 
mass  of  Eucalyptus  trees  used  for  windbreaks.  The  automatic  seeder  lays  a 
long  carpet  of  the  treated,  presprouted  seed  and  sawdust  mixture  4  feet  wide, 
compacts  it  with  a  roller  and  covers  it  with  a  layer  of  clean  sand  one-tenth 
inch  thick  in  one  continuous  operation.  The  sand  aids  in  keeping  the  sprout¬ 
ing  seed  in  place  and  acts  as  a  mulch  during  early  growth  of  the  little  plants. 
They  have  now  reached  a  critical  stage  in  their  existence  and  the  succeeding 
operations  as  practiced  now,  although  simple,  represent  the  culmination  of 
much  trial  and  error  beginning  with  selection  of  suitable  soils  for  the  nursery, 
proper  irrigation  practices  to  insure  highly  accelerated  growth  without  intro¬ 
ducing  conditions  favorable  to  the  aggressive  organisms  causing  damping-off 
and  other  diseases,  plus  the  systematic  selection  of  strains  or  varieties  of 
guayule  that  have  inherent  resistance  to  the  nursery  diseases.  These  problems 
have  been  met  in  a  reasonably  satisfactory  manner  and  a  few  strains  of  the 
plant  that  answer  requirements  in  the  field  can  be  produced  regularly  and 
with  assurance  of  success,  to  the  lifting  stage  in  the  nursery.  After  the 
germinated  seeds  have  been  laid  on  the  carefully  prepared  nursery  beds  and 
covered  with  sand,  they  are  immediately  watered  by  means  of  an  overhead  irri¬ 
gation  system,  permanently  installed  in  the  nursery.  The  soil  is  kept  continu¬ 
ously  moist  by  irrigations  at  8,  12,  and  4  o’clock.  If  the  air  is  moist  or  the 
day  cloudy  5  to  10  minutes  may  suffice  but  with  a  bright  sun  a  half  hour  of 
sprinkling  is  required  each  time.  On  succeeding  days,  the  number  of  irriga¬ 
tions  may  be  less  but  the  duration  longer.  After  the  seedlings  are  1  inch  tall, 
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usually  in  one  to  2  weeks,  the  number  of  daily  irrigations  is  permanently 
reduced  to  two  and  in  another  week  to  one. 

As  the  plants  get  larger,  they  are  irrigated  for  2  hours  every  other  day  and 
finally,  for  about  4  hours  once  per  week.  The  amount  of  irrigation  needed 
can  not  be  stated  arbitrarily,  because  it  depends  upon  utilization  of  the  water 
by  the  plants,  and  that  depends  upon  their  size,  character  of  weather,  etc.,  but 
the  schedule  outlined  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  the  care  and  attention  to 
water  requirements  needed  to  insure  maximum  forced  growth  that  will  result 
in  transplantable  seedlings  at  the  proper  time  for  setting  them  out  in  the 
field.  Great  care  is  taken  to  keep  out  weeds  and  grasses  in  the  nursery.  These 
pests  benefit  by  the  efforts  to  maintain  optimum  conditions  for  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  guayule  and  vigorous  growth  of  even  a  few  weeds  would  suppress 
the  guayule  seedlings.  Low  weeding  platforms,  or  seats  on  wheels  that  operate 
on  the  track  formed  by  the  duck  boards,  are  pushed  slowly  over  the  beds  by 
the  operators  and  the  weeds  are  plucked  and  uprooted  by  hand.  In  the  upkeep 
of  nurseries,  weeding  constitutes  the  chief  item  of  expense  aside  from  irriga¬ 
tion.  Seedlings  are  removed  from  the  nursery  for  field  planting  in  mid- 
January  to  mid-April  when  10  to  12  months  old.  Prior  to  removal  from  the 
nursery,  the  seedlings  are  topped  to  about  2  inches  from  the  ground  level  by 
a  special  mowing  machine.  The  seedlings  are  then  lifted  and  soil  loosened  by 
drawing  a  specially  adapted  blade  mounted  on  a  powerful  tractor  through  the 
soil  at  a  depth  of  10  inches.  The  blade  extends  under  the  bed  from  one  side 
to  the  other  and  lifts  soil  and  plants  en  masse  as  it  passes  longitudinally  down 
the  bed.  Seedlings  are  collected  by  hand  and  carefully  sorted  and  boxed,  5,000 
to  the  box.  They  are  soaked  in  a  0.5  percent  solution  of  potassium  perman¬ 
ganate  to  insure  protection  against  soil  pathogens  and  are  planted  within  24  hours 
of  lifting. 

Field,  planting. — Land  is  plowed  with  turning  plows  in  the  fall  or  after  shrub 
has  been  taken  off  a  guayule  field.  This  is  followed  by  disk  harrows  and  the 
soil  worked  up  to  a  very  loose  condition.  If  the  land  stands  for  any  lengtii 
of  time  before  planting,  or  if  there  are  rains,  the  land  is  again  disk  harrowed 
just  ahead  of  planting. 

Field  planting  is  done  by  an  ingeniously  devised  planter,  either  4  or  6  row, 
so  regulated  that  an  even  spacing  is  secured  in  order  to  allow  later  cultivation 
in  two  directions.  This  spacing  is  done  by  a  special  wire  and  electric  tripping 
device  which  can  be  arranged  to  space  the  plants  28  inches,  30  inches,  or  any 
distance  apart  that  may  be  desired.  An  essential  feature  of  the  planter  is 
inclined  rollers  or  wheels  which  pack  the  soil  around  the  roots.  Planting  is 
done  in  the  spring,  at  the  end  of  the  winter  rains,  and  no  irrigation  is  used 
in  the  field  planting.  An  exception  is  made  on  small  blocks  especially  set  aside 
for  seed  production. 

On  a  six-row  planter,  six  men  are  necessary  to  place  the  seedings  in  the 
tripping  device,  two  helpers  to  distribute  the  seedlings  to  the  planters,  and 
a  tractor  driver.  Ordinarily,  they  can  plant  3(10  plants  per  minute,  or  with 
allowance,  about  1  'A  acres  per  hour,  or  15  acres  in  a  10-hour  day.  Survival  is 
said  to  be  better  than  90  percent,  and  has  been  as  high  as  95  percent. 

General  practice  heretofore  has  been  to  space  the  plants  28  by  28  inches, 
giving  final  results  approximately  around  7,250  mature  plants  per  acre.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  a  spacing  of  30  by  30  inches  would  be  better,  this  giving 
around  6,500  mature  plants  per  acre.  The  main  reason  for  this  appears  to  be 
easier  cultivation  on  old  shrub.  In  the  closer  spacing  there  is  a  considerable 
loss,  particularly  at  the  end  of  rows,  caused  by  breakage  of  limbs  by  the 
cultivator. 

Cultivation. — The  object  of  cultivation  is  to  conserve  moisture,  to  reduce  weed 
competition  for  moisture,  and  to  ensure  a  clean  crop  for  harvesting.  As  pointed 
out  above  even  spacing  allows  cultivation  in  two  directions.  If  planted  by  the 
six-row  planter  a  six-row  cultivator  is  used,  which  is  about  the  practical  limit 
of  multiple  row  cultivation.  The  six-row  cultivator  is  now  a  standard  machine 
on  the  market. 

The  number  of  cultivations  necessary  the  first  year  depends  upon  the  seed 
condition  of  the  land.  Ordinarily,  for  early  planting  three  cultivations  are 
given  and  for  late  planting  two  cultivations.  If,  however,  the  land  has  been 
in  barley  the  year  before,  four  cultivations  may  be  necessary.  In  the  second 
and  third  years  three  cultivations  are  necessary  and  in  the  fourth  year,  two. 
After  the  fourth  year  the  only  cultivation  necessary  is  for  weed  control;  if 
there  are  few  or  no  weeds,  no  cultivation  is  given. 
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In  addition  to  this  machine  cultivation,  during  the  first  and  second  years 
the  fields  must  have  more  or  less  hand  hoeing  to  remove  weeds  close  to  the 
plants  and  which  cannot  be  removed  by  the  cultivators  without  damage  to  the 
young  plants.  The  cost  of  this  would  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  field  and 
at  Salinas  with  labor  at  40  cents  per  hour  might  cost  as  high  as  $1.50  an  acre, 
or  $6  per  year. 

There  is  also  a  small  expense  for  pest  control — gophers,  ground  squirrels,  etc. 
In  times  of  uuseasonal  heavy  rains,  there  might  be  necessity  for  drainage.  In 
general,  only  those  things  to  be  expected  are  those  usually  connected  with 
general  farming  operations. 

Harvesting. — The  plants  are  usually  harvested  after  4  years  in  the  field,  hut, 
depending  upon  various  considerations.,  the  “cycle”  in  the  field  may  be  2  to  7 
years  or  longer.  After  2  years  in  the  field,  even  if  planted  extra  thickly,  not 
more  than  600  pounds  of  rubber  per  acre  may  be  recovered  and  increments  of 
rubber  beyond  that  time  planted  with  the  customary  spacings  are  approxi¬ 
mately  350  pounds  per  acre  annually. 

Harvesting  the  shrub  is  done  in  three  stages:  (a)  Digging  or  cutting  the 
roots;  (b)  windrowing  into  two  rows  and  then  two  of  these  rows  thrown  into 
one  windrow  by  a  side  delivery  rake;  (c)  picking  up  this  row  by  a  special 
machine,  the  shrub  cut  into  small  pieces  and  blown  into  a  following  truck  or 
trailer.  The  cut  shrub  is  then  transported  to  the  mill. 

The  cutting  of  roots  is  doue  by  a  heavy  two-row  plow,  with  extra  hardened 
points  inclined  toward  each  other,  and  these  cut  the  roots  about  10  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  furrow,  and  throw  the  two  rows  of  shrub  into  one 
windrow. 


Pakt  II.  Financial  Statement  on  the  Operation  of  IT.  R.  6262 

ESTIMATED  COSTS  OF  PLANTING  AND  PROCESSING  GUAYULE 

The  costs  of  planting  and  processing  guayule  shrub  are  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  plantings  of  45,000  acres  and  of  75.000  acres,  respectively.  The  cost 
of  purchasing  patents,  processes,  data,  tangible  and  intangible  properties  of  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  and  its  subsidiaries  having  to  do  with  guayule  grow¬ 
ing  and  processing  in  the  United  States  is  not  included.  Estimates  are  based 
Ion  the  fact  that  nursery  plantings  have  been  made  in  1941  sufficient  to  plant 
*2,000  acres  in  ^1942  and  that  additional  nurseries  wflTTie  needed  in  1942  to 
provide  plants  for  ffie  indicated  acreages  in  1943. 


Estimated  expenditures,  fiscal  year  1942: 

Nursery  equipment,  overhead  irrigation  systems,  and  all  nursery  capital 

costs _ _ _ ■ _ _ _ 

Operation  of  nurseries  34  year _ 

Land  preparation,  2,000  acres,  at  $10  per  acre _ 

Planting  2,000  acres,  at  $8.25  per  acre _ 

Cultivation,  2,000  acres,  34  year,  at  $i3.56  per  acre  per  year _ 

Rental,  2,000  acres,  34  year,  at  $10  per  year _ 

Overhead  expenses,  land  acquisition,  scientific  surveys  to  determine  suit¬ 
able  lands,  studies  of  guayule-production  methods  and  guayule  rubber. 

Estimated  cost,  fiscal  year  1942. . . . . 

Estimated  expenditures,  fiscal  year  1943: 

Operation  of  nurseries,  3A  year _ 

Land  preparation  at  $10  per  acre _ 

Planting  at  $8.25  per  acre _ 

Field-planting  equipment _ 

Cultivation,  2,000  acres,  1  year,  at  $14 _ 

Cultivation,  remainder,  34  year,  at  $13.56 _ 

Rental,  2,000  acres,  at  $10  per  year _ 

Rental,  34  year,  at  $10  per  acre _ _ 

(Overhead  expenses,  land  acquisition,  continuation  of  scientific  studies, 
etc _ _ 


Estimated  cost,  fiscal  year  194 


Basis  of 

Basis  of 

45,000  acres 

75,000  acres 

$550,  058 

$918,  597 

136,  740 

232,  140 

20,  000 

20,  000 

16,  500 

16,  500 

6,  780 

6,  780 

5,000 

5,  000 

150,  000 

150,  000 

885,  078 

1,  349,  017 

410,  220 

696,  420 

430,  000 

730,  000 

354,  750 

602,  250 

269,  200 

449,  564 

28,000 

28,000 

291,  540 

494.  940 

20,  000 

20,  000 

215,  000 

365,  000 

300,  000 

400,  000 

2,  318,  710 

3,  786, 174 
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Basis  of 
45,000  acres 

Basis  of 
75,000  acres 

Estimated  expenditures,  fiscal  year  1944: 

Cultivation,  2,000  acres,  1  year,  at  $12 . ..  . .  .  _  -  _ 

$24, 000 
602,  000 
450,  000 
50,  000 
200,  000 

$24, 000 
1,022,  000 
750. 000 
83,  500 
267,  000 

1.  326.  000 

2.  146.  500 

Estimated  expenditures,  fiscal  year  1945: 

18,  000 
516,  000 
450,  000 
100,  000 
200,  000 

18, 000 
876, 000 
750,  000 
167,  000 
267,  000 

1,  284,  000 

2,  078,  000 

Estimated  expenditures,  fiscal  year  1946: 

8,000 
387,  000 
450,  000 
38,  200 
108,  916 
75,  600 
20,  000 
100,  000 
25,  440 

8,  000 
657,  000 
750,  000 
38,  200 
108,916 
75,  600 
20,  000 
167,  000 
25,  440 

Harvest,  7,640  tons  of  shrub  from  2,000  acres,  at  $5  per  ton _  __  _ 

Deresinate  1,260  tons  of  crude  guayule  rubber,  at  $60  per  ton _ 

1,  213,  156 

495,  000 

1, 850, 156 

495,  000 

Value  of  f,  100  tons  of  refined  guayule  (after  allowing  a  loss  of  16  percent 
in  deresination)  at  2234  cents  per  pound .  ..  .  _  . 

Estimated  cost,  fiscal  year  1946 _ 

718, 156 

1,  355, 156 

The  entire  planting  will  be  ready  to  harvest  during  the  fiscal  year  1947  to 
provide  for  going  on  to  a  4-year  cycle  unless  the  needs  of  the  United  States  for 
rubber  require  the  harvest  of  the  entire  planting  only  sufficient  extraction 
factories  to  extract  the  rubber  from  one-fourth  of  the  total  acreage  would  be 
constructed.  On  the  45,000-acre  basis,  11,250  acres  would  be  harvested  in  the 
fiscal  year  1947;  11,250  acres  in  1948;  11,250  acres  in  1949;  and  11,250  acres 
(including  the  second  harvest  from  the  first  2,000  acres)  in  1950.  Each  year, 
31,250  acres  would  be  replanted.  To  harvest  the  shrub  from  11,250  acres  of 
4-year-old  shrub  annually  would  require  6  factories,  or  5  in  addition  to  the  one 
now  at  Salinas.  On  the  75,000-acre  basis,  18,750  acres  of  shrub  would  be  handled 
annually  and  9  additional  factories  would  be  required. 


Based  on 
45,000  acres 

Based  on 
75,000  acres 

Estimated  expenditures,  fiscal  year  1947: 

Culvitation  of  34  acreage  34  year  at  $8  per  year  .  .  ...  ..  _  _ 

$45, 000 
270,  000 
143, 100 
450,  000 
214,  875 
612,  652 
425,  400 

$75, 000 
450,  000 
238,  500 
750,  000 
358, 125 
1, 021,  086 

Cultivation,  94  of  acreage,  1  vear  at  $8  _  _ 

Plant  nurseries  sufficient  to  replant  acreage  harvested _ 

Rental  at  $10 .  _  . . 

Harvest  shrub  from  34  of  acreage  at  $5  per  ton  ..  .... 

Mill  shrub  from  34  of  acreage  at  $14,256  per  ton _  ...  _ 

Deresinate  7,090  tons  crude  guayule  rubber  at  $60  pe4  ton.. _ _ 

Deresinate  11,818  tons  crude  guayule  rubber  at  $60*  per  ton  .. 

709, 080 
250,  000 
130,  000 
172,  000 

Harvesting  equipment _ .  . . 

150,  000 
80,  000 
105,  000 
1,  250,  000 

Deresination  equipment _  ...  . 

Upkeep  and  renewal  of  equipment .  . 

5  additional  extraction  factories  at  $250,000  .  . 

9  additional  extraction  factories  at  $250,000  . 

2,  250,  000 

Estimated  gross  cost,  fiscal  vear  1947  _  . .  ....  _ 

3,  746,  027 

2,  680,  200 

6, 403,  791 

4, 467,  600 

-Less  value  of  rubber  produced  after  allowing  for  16-percent  shrinkage  in 
deresination,  computed  at  2234  cents  per  pound _ 

Estimated  net  cost,  fiscal  year  1947  .  . .  . 

1, 065, 827 

1, 936, 191 
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Based  on 
45,000  acres 

Based  on 
75,000  acres 

Estimated  expenditures,  fiscal  year  1948: 

$45, 000 
180,  000 
143, 100 
92, 812 
152,  550 
128, 000 
450,  000 

263,  250 
750,  578 
568,  620 

$75, 000 
300, 000 
238,  500 
154,  687 
254,  250 
200,  000 
750,  000 

438,  750 
1,  250, 964 

Rental*  at  $10  - _  _  _  _ 

Harvest  shrub  from  U  of  acreage.  Since  this  shrub  would  be  5  years  in 
the  field,  the  yield  of  shrub  would  be  22.5  percent  higher - 

947, 700 

2,  773, 910 

3,  582, 450 

4, 609, 851 

5, 970, 600 

Less  value  of  rubber,  at  22.5  cents  per  pound  after  allowing  for  16  percent 

808,  540 

1, 360,  749 

Summary  of  estimated  expenditures 

Basis  of 
45,000  acres 

Basis  of 
75,000  acres 

Fiscal  year- 

1942  .  _  --  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

$885,  078 

2,  318,  710 
1,326,  000 
1,  284,  000 

1,  213, 156 

3,  746,  027 

2,  773,  910 

$1, 349, 017 

3,  786, 174 
2,  146,  500 
2,  078,  000 
1,  850, 156 
6,  403.  791 

4,  609,  851 

1943  __  __  __  _ _ _  _ _  _ 

1944  ---  ---  -  ---  --  --  _  _ 

1945  _ __  _  _  --- 

1946  _ _ _ 

1947  _ _  _  _ 

1948  _  -  _ _ _  -  _ 

13,  546,  881 

22,  223, 489 

Value  of  rubber  produced: 

1946  _  --  ---  -  _  _  _ _  -- 

495,  000 
2,  680,  200 
3,  582, 450 

495,  000 

4,  467,  600 

5,  970,  600 

1947  __  _ _ _ _  _ 

1948  _  _ 

Less  total  value  of  rubber  produced  to  June  30,  1948 _ _  _  _  _ 

Estimated  net  expenditures  to  June  30,  1948,  excluding  payments  to  the 

6,  757,  650 

10,  933.  200 

6,  789, 231 

11,  290,  289 

Operations  after  June  30,  1848,  would  be  approximately  as  of  1948.  In  the  tabu¬ 
lations  no  account  has  been  taken  of  depreciation,  and  all  figures  are  based  on 
operation  figures  compiled  at  Salinas,  Calif.  Plantings  made  in  other  areas  would 
require  irrigation  involving  expenditures  for  the  irrigation  as  well  as  the  original 
installation  of  irrigation  facilities.  Costs  in  other  areas  might  run  from  20  to 
50  percent  higher  than  at  Salinas.  Nevertheless,  operations  should  be  conducted 
at  other  locations  in  Southern  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  on  a 
i sufficient  scale  to  determine  the  possibility  of  large-scale  production  of  guayule 
Rubber  in  the  continental  United  States  if  emergency  production  of  a  large  pro- 
jportion  of  our  needs  for  crude  rubber  is  necessary. 

termination  contingency  showing  gross  and  net  costs  to  the  government  of 
LIQUIDATING  EMERGENCY  GUAYULE  PLANTINGS 

If  the  war  is  ended  and  normal  conditions  are  restored,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
close  out  the  guayule  plantings.  The  cost  of  such  liquidation  at  any  given  time 
involves  the  question  of  how  to  make  best  use  of  the  shrub  in  the  field  at  that 
time.  Below  are  given  tabulations  showing  how  the  operations  could  be  closed 
out  to  the  best  advantage  to  the  Government.  These  are  based  on  the  closing-out 
process  starting  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  continuing  for  the  shortest  period 
advantageous  to  the  Government.  This  tabulation  is  made  only  for  the  45,000- 
acre  planting  but  would  be  proportionate  if  used  for  75.000  acres. 

Termination  contingency ,  fiscal  year  19 \2. — No  tabulation  is  made  on  the  dis¬ 
continuation  of  the  plantings  as  of  June  30,  1942,  since  the  young  field  plants 
would  have  no  value  and  the  entire  expenditure  would  be  a  loss  except  for  the 
resale  or  junk  value  of  the  equipment.  Since  production  of  guayule  rubber  from 
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cultivated  plants  is  an  uneconomic  undertaking  in  competition  with  Ilevea  rubber 
from  the  Tropics,  the  resale  value  of  equipment  probably  would  be  only  the 
junk  value. 

Termination  contingency,  fiscal  gear  1943. — Only  the  initial  2,000-acre  field 
planting  would  be  of  any  value  at  this  time,  the  45,000  acres  planted  in  the  field 
in  1943  being  too  young  to  contain  appreciable  rubber.  The  2,000  acres  would 
produce  only  approximately  280  tons  of  refined  guayule  rubber  worth  $126,000  at 
22.5  cents  per  pound,  and  the  cost  of  harvesting,  milling,  and  deresination  would 
be  $87,581.  Whether  it  would  pay  to  harvest  the  shrub  and  extract  the  rubber 
would  depend  on  the  price  of  rubber  at  that  time. 

Termination  contingency,  fiscal  year  1944- — If  operations  should  be  suspended 
as  of  June  30, 1944,  two  courses  of  action  would  be  open : 

(1)  Utilize  only  present  factory  to  extract  rubber  from  the  shrub  from  the 
entire  area.  If  shrub  were  harvested  only  as  used,  thus  allowing  for  further 
growth  in  the  field,  there  would  be  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  shrub  before  it  could  be  harvested.  The  one  factory,  working  350  days  per 
year  and  processing  30  tons  of  shrubs  per  day  can  handle  10,500  tons  of  shrub 
per  year.  Utilizing  shrub  at  the  age  attained  June  30,  1944.  the  one  factory 
could  handle  the  shrub  from  14,000  acres  in  1  year.  With  increased  growth 
of  the  remaining  shrub  the  factory  could  only  handle  that  from  5,900  acres 
during  the  year  commencing  July  1,  1945,  2,750  acres  the  following  year,  and 
so  on  until  when  the  shrub  reaches  full  size  the  factory  could  handle  the  shrub 
of  only  1,314  acres.  On  this  basis  it  would  take  the  present  factory  19  years 
to  process  the  shrub  from  45,000  acres  of  guayule. 

(2)  Install  one  additional  factory  making  it  possible  to  process  the  entire 
crop  of  guayule  shrub  in  3  years  since  the  two  factories  could  handle  28,000 
acres  of  small  shrub  the  first  year,  11,800  acres  of  somewhat  larger  shrub  the 
second,  and  the  remaining  5  200  acres  the  third  year.  Under  this  plan  a  total 
of  56,928  tons  of  shrub  yielding  5,090  tons  of  rubber  would  be  produced  while 
under  plan  (1),  extending  over  19  years,  191,812  tons  of  shrub  containing  30,563 
tons  of  rubber  would  be  obtained.  In  the  following  tabulation  it  is  assumed 
that  rental  payments  on  land  would  cease  as  rapidly  as  the  shrub  was  removed 
so  that  the  average  rental  for  acreages  harvested  in  any  one  year  would  be 
only  6  months. 

Statements  showing  total  cost  to  June  30,  1944,  and  cost  of  suspension  of 
activities  utilizing  available  shrub  for  rubber : 

Plan  1. — Utilize  present  factory  only  and  process  shrub  over  a  period  of  19  years 


Estimated  expenditures,  fiscal  year  1942 _  $885,  078 

Estimated  expenditures,  fiscal  year  1943 _ 2,  318,  710 

Estimated  expenditures,  fiscal  year  1944 -  1, 326,  000 


Land  rental  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  acre  per  year: 


14,000 

5,900_. 

2.750.. 
2,243. 

1.934.. 
1,716. 
1,546_. 
1,419. 

1.314. 

1.314. 

1,314. 

1 .314.. 

1,314.. 

1 ,314. . 

1,314.. 

1,314.. 

1,314.. 

1.314.. 

352.. . 


Acres 


Years 


Amount 


X 

$70, 

000 

VA 

88, 

500 

2/2 

68, 

750 

3y2 

78, 

505 

414 

87, 

030 

514 

94, 

380 

614 

100, 

490 

714 

‘106, 

425 

814 

111, 

690 

914 

124, 

830 

1014 

137, 

970 

1114 

151, 

110 

12i/2 

164, 

250 

1314 

177, 

390 

1414 

190, 

530 

151/2 

203, 

670 

1614 

216, 

810 

1714 

229, 

950 

18 

63, 

360 

Total  land  rental 


2,  465,  640 
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Cultivation  to  time  of  harvest - - - $1, 546, 5501 

Harvest  191,812  tons  shrub  at  $5  per  ton_ _ _  259,  000 

Mill  191,812  tons  shrub _  2,734,472 

Deresination  equipment -  100, 000 

Deresinate  30,563  tons  rubber  at  $60  per  ton _  1,833,780 

Overhead,  18  years  at  $50,000  per  year -  900, 000 


Estimated  gross  expenditures  at  end  of  operation  exclusive 

of  cost  of  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  properties _  14,  369,  230 

Less  value  of  30,043  tons  of  ruber  ( allowing  for  16  percent  shrinkage 

in  deresination)  and  figuring  the  price  at  22.5  cents  per  pound _ 13,519,350 


Estimated  net  loss  to  Government  if  no  return  is  obtained 
for  physical  properties,  exclusive  of  payments  to  Interconti¬ 
nental  Rubber  Co -  849,  880 

Plan  2.  For  closing  out  operations  beginning  June  30,  191/4 — Construct  one  addi¬ 
tional  factory  and  process  shrut  from  entire  45,000  acres  in  3  years 

Total  cost,  fiscal  year  1942 -  $885, 078 

Total  operations  cost,  fiscal  year  1943 _  2,  318,  710 

Total  operation  cost,  fiscal  year  1944 _  1,  326, 000 

COSTS  OF  SUSPENSION  INVOLVING  UTILIZING  SHRUB  FOR  RUBBER 

Construct  one  extraction  factory _  $250, 000 

Deresination  equipment _ : _  100, 000 

Harvesting  equipment _  150,  000 

Harvest  56,928  tons  shrub  at  $5  per  ton _  284,  640 

Mill  56,928  tons  shrub  at  $14,256  per  ton _ _ _  811,  565 

Deresinate  5,090  tons  of  rubber  at  $60  per  ton _  305,400 

Land  rental  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  acre  per  year : 

28,000  acres  %  year _ $140,  000 

11,800  acres  1%  years _  177, 000 

5,200  acres  2%  years _  130,  000 


Total  land  rental _  447,000 

Overhead  3  years  at  $50,000 _  150,  000 


Estimated  gross  expenditures  to  end  of  operations,  exclusive 

of  payments  to  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co _  7,  028, 393 

Less:  Value  of  4,276  tons  rubber  (allowing  for  16  percent  shrinkage 

in  deresination)  at  22.5  cents  per  pound _  1, 924,  200 


Estimated  net  loss  to  Government  if  no  return  is  obtained  for 
physical  properties  and  exclusive  of  payment  to  Interconti¬ 
nental  Rubber  Co _  5, 104, 193 

Termination  contingency  19Jf5. — Because  of  increased  size  it  would  take  the 
present  factory  30  years  to  process  the  shrub  from  the  45,000  acres  beginning 
July  1,  1945.  Two  factories  could  harvest  the  shrub  in  11  years.  As  a  result, 
tabulation  is  prepared  on  the  basis  of  two  factories. 

Total  cost,  fiscal  year  1942 _  $885,  078 

Total  cost,  fiscal  year  1943 _ 2,  318,  710 

Total  cost,  fiscal  year  1944 _  1,  326,  000 

Total  cost,  fiscal  year  1945 _  1, 284, 000 

Liquidation  expenses : 

Construct  one  new  factory _  250,  000 

Deresination  equipment _  100,000 

Harvesting  equipment _  150,  000 

Harvest  207,091  tons  shrub  at  $5  per  ton _  1,  035,  455 

Mill  207,091  tons  shrub  at  $14,526  per  ton _  2,  925,  289 

Deresinate  36,902  tons  of  rubber  at  $60  per  ton _ 2, 214, 129 
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Land  rental  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  acre  per  year : 


11,  800 
5,  500 
4,  483 
3,  868 
3,  432 
3,  092 
2,  838 
2,  628 
2,  628 
2,  628 
2,  103 


Acres 


ars 

Amount 

h 

$59,  000 

ik 

82,  500 

2  X 

112, 075 

3/ 

135, 380 

4/2 

154, 440 

5/2 

170,  060 

G/ 

184,  470 

7 K 

197,  100 

8/2 

223,  380 

9/ 

249,  660 

10 

210, 300 

Total  land  rental. 


$1,  778,  365' 


Estimated  gross  expenditures  to  end  of  operations  exclusive 

of  sales  to  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co _  14, 294, 017 

Less  value  of  36,242  tons  of  rubber  (16  percent  shrinkage  in 

deresination)  at  22.5  cents  per  pound _  16,308,900 


Estimated  net  to  Government  if  no  return  is  obtained  for 
physical  properties  and  exclusive  of  payments  to  Intercon¬ 
tinental  Rubber  Co _  2,  014,  883 


BASIC  DATA  FOB  ESTIMATING  COSTS 

The  following  tables  were  compiled  from  data  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Co.  Pages  1  to  5  are  data  compiled  for  this  Department  in  connection  with  a 
special  survey  made  of  the  Salinas  operations  in  March  1941 ;  page  6  is  a  com¬ 
pilation  furnished  by  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  in  June  1941.  These 
tables  give  the  data  on  which  tabulations  of  expenditures  for  plantings  of 
guayule  are  based. 


Estimate  of  cost  per  pound  of  guayule  rubber 
100  NET  ACRES  NURSERY  BEDS — 56,000  ACRES,  4-YEAR  CYCLE 


Cost  per 
field  acre 

Nursery  costs _ $12.  72 

Land  preparation _  10.  00 

Planting - 8.  25 

Care : 

1st  year _  13.  56 

2d  year _ 14.  00 

3d  year _ 1 _  12.  00 

4th  year _  9.  00 

Rental _  45.  00 

Harvest  3.75  tons _ , -  18.  37 

Milling _  53.  46 


Direct  costs _ 196.  36 

Depreciation  costs _  14.  32 

General  expense  and  supervision — 15  percent  of  operation _  27. 44 


Total  cost  per  acre  exclusive  of  interest  on  capital  and  operation 

investment _  238. 12 

Cost  of  production — 19.25  cents  per  pound. 

Basis:  3.75  tons  b.  d.  (bone  dry)  shrub  per  acre,  if  16.5-percent  rubber  or  1,237 
pounds  per  acre. 

Submitted  March  29,  1941. 


W.  B.  McCallum. 
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100  NET  ACRES  NURSERY  BEDS— 70,000  FIELD  ACRES,  5-YEAR  CYCLE 


Nursery  costs _ 

Land  preparation _ 

Planting _ 

Care : 

1st  year - 

2nd  year - 

3d  year - 

4th  year _ 

5th  year _ 

Rental  5%  X  10 _ 

Harvest  4.5  tons - 

Milling  4.5  tons  at  14.256. 


$12.  72 
10.  00 
8.25 


13.  56 
14.00 
12.  00 
9.  00 
8.00 
55.  00 
22.  05 
64. 15 


Direct  costs _  228.  73 

Depreciation  costs -  17.  90 

General  expense  and  supervision — 15  percent  of  operation _  34.  31 


Total  cost  per  acre  exclusive  of  return  on  capital  and  operation 
investment _  280.  94 

Cost  per  pound  B.  D.  Rubber,  17.34  cents. 


Basis:  4.5  tons  B.  D.  (bone  dry)  shrub  per  acre;  1,620  pounds  rubber  per  acre. 
Submitted  March  26,  1941. 

C.  A.  Lee, 

W.  B.  McCallum. 


Investment  estimate — Depreciation  schedule,  5-year  cycle 


Permanent 

5  years 

10  years 

15  years 

20  years 

Investment 

total 

Nursery  and  equipment.  _ 
Managerial  headquarters. 
Section  headquarters. 

Unit  headquarters... _ 

Field  equipment . 

Factories  _ 

Total _  ...  .. 

Annual  depreciation _ 

$56, 102. 00 

6, 750. 00 
47, 245. 80 

10, 000. 00 

$269,  200. 00 
5,  500. 00 

$24, 209.  25 
15.  000. 00 
25,  000.  00 
17,  493.  00 
800,  647.  25 

$80, 088.  80 

11,  500.  00 
1,  750.  00 

12.  230.  40 
11,858.  00 

1,  250, 000.  00 

$11,493. 72 
31,  700. 00 
48,  357.  00 
217, 030. 80 

20,  000.  00 

$171, 893. 77 
58, 200. 00 
81,  857. 00 
294, 000. 00 
1, 081,  705.  25 
1,  285,  500. 00 

120, 097. 80 
.00 

274,  700. 00 
54, 940. 00 

882,  349.  50 
88,  234. 95 

1, 367, 427. 20 
91, 161.  81 

328,  581.  52 
16,  429.  08 

2, 973, 156.  02 
250,  765.  84 

Depreciation  cost  per  acre — 70,000  acres: 

Per  year _ _ _ $3.58 

Years _ _ _ _ _  X5 

Depreciation  per  acre  for  5-year  cycle _ : _ _ _ 17. 90 
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Estimate  of  cost  per  pound  of  guayule  rubber 
100  NET  ACRES  NURSERY  BEDS — 98,000  FIELD  ACRES,  7-YEAR  CYCLE 


Cost  per 
Field  acre 

Nursery  costs _ $12.72 

Land  preparation -  10.  00 

Planting _  8.25 

Care : 

First  year _  13.  56 

Second  year _  14.  00 

Third  year _  12.00 

Fourth  year _ , _  9.  00 

Fifth  year _  8.  00 

Sixth  year _  8.  00 

Seventh  year _ : _  8.  00 

Rental  7%  X  10,  7%  years  at  $10  per  year _ : _  75.  00 

Harvest,  6  tons  per  acre _  29.  39 

Mill,  at  $14,256  per  dry  ton _  85.  54 


Direct  costs _  293.  46 

Depreciation  costs _  22. 91 

General  expense  and  supervision — 15  percent  of  operating  costs _  44.  02 


Total  cost  per  acre,  exclusive  of  return  on  capital  and  operation 

investment _  360.  39 

Total  cost  per  pound  bone-dry  rubber,  15  cents. 

Basis :  6  tons  bone-dry  shrub  per  acre ;  2,400  pounds  bone-dry  rubber  per  acre. 
Investment  estimates — Depreciation  schedule,  1-year  cycle 


Permanent 

5  years 

10  years 

15  years 

20  years 

Investment 

total 

Nursery  and  equipment. _ _ 
Managerial  headquarters. 
Section  headquarters. 

Unit  headquarters... . 

Field  equipment.  _ 

$56, 102. 00 

9,  450. 00 
66.  144. 12 

$302,  400 
Tim 

$24,  209.  25 
15,  000.  00 
35,  000.  00 
24,  490.  20 

1,  258,  941.  00 

$80,  088.  80 
11,500.00 

2.  450.  00 
17,122.56 

$11,493. 72 
31,700.00 
67,  700. 00 
303.  843.  12 

$171, 893.  77 
58, 200. 00 
114,600.00 
411,600.00 

Factories _  _ 

Total.  _ _ 

Annual  depreciation _ 

14,000.00 

1,400,000.00 

28,  000.  66 

1,  M9.  700. 00 

145,  696. 12 

310,  100 
62,  020 

1,  357,  642.  45 
135,  764. 15 

1,  511,161.36 
100,  744.  09 

442,  736.  84 
22. 136.  84 

3,  767,  335.  77 
320,  665.  08 

Depreciation  cost  per  acre,  98,000  acres,  $3,272  per  year.  Depreciation  per  acre  for  7-year  cycle,  $22.91. 


Intercontinental  Rubber  Co. — Guayule  rubber  production  data  based  on  ex¬ 
perience  at  the  company's  Salinas,  Calif.,  experiment  station 

This  extraction  unit,  or  larger  units,  could  be  duplicated  as  desired. 

The  extraction  unit  now  at  the  experiment  station  has  a  capacity  of  30  short 
tons  of  dry  guayule  shrub  per  day,  or  10,000  tons  per  year.  Early  this  year 
450,000  pounds  of  dry  rubber  were  produced  and  sold. 

Guayule  seed  is  planted  in  nursery  beds  equipped  with  sprinklers.  The  follow¬ 
ing  spring  seedling  plants  are  transplanted  to  nonirrigated  fields. 

Eight  hundred  nursery  beds,  now  being  planted  with  1,200  pounds  of  seed, 
will  supply  2,000  field  acres  next  spring.  There  is  on  hand  an  additional  11800 
pounds  of  seed,  and  4,000  pounds  will  be  harvested  fSTs  yearr' 

'  The''^IeicT'of  seed  is  sevenfold  from  1-year-old  shrub  and  from  tenfold  to 
twentyfold  from  older  shrub. 
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Field  age  of  shrub  harvested,  years 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Dry  shrub  harvested  per  acre 

Short  tons.. 

0.  75 

1.78 

2.  87 

3.  82 

4.  68 

5.43 

6. 12 

6.  79 

7.  40 

7.  99 

Required  to  yield  10,000  tons  shrub  in 

lyear _  -Acres.- 

13.  333 

5,  618 

.3,  484 

2,  618 

2, 137 

1,842 

1,634 

1,  473 

1,351 

1,252 

Required  for  crop  cycle.--  -  --do-- 

Dry  rubber  extracted,  percent  of  shrub 

13,  333 

11,  236 

10,  452 

10,  472 

10,  085 

11,052 

11,438 

11,  784 

12, 159 

12,  252 

6 

9 

13 

16U 

18 

19K 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Annual  production  of  dry  rubber 

Short  tons.. 

600 

900 

1,300 

1,  650 

1,  800 

1,925 

2.  000 

2,  000 

2,  000 

2,  000 

Cost  per  pound  of  rubber _ Cents 

81.6 

35.2 

20.2 

14.5 

12.9 

11.8 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

The  foregoing  costs  assume  continuing  operation  of  land  and  reasonable 
weed  control.  The  excess  cost,  if  any,  of  initial  weed  control  for  badly  infested 
land  is  not  included. 

If  1  acre  of  guayule  shrub  be  set  out  each  year  for  10  years,  without  harvest¬ 
ing,  then  at  the  end  of  10  years  the  rubber  reserve  in  the  10  acres  of  living 
shrub,  available  for  extraction,  would  be  17,500,  or  8.75  short  tons.  If,  similarly, 
10,000  acres  be  set  out  each  year,  the  rubber  reserve  in  living  shrub  would  be 
87,500  short  tons.  And  if  100,000  acres  be  set  out  each  year,  the  rubber  reserve 
would  be  more  than  the  present  annual  United  Sfa'tesYonsumption,  or  875,000 
short  tons. 

Note. — This  presumes  a  total  harvest  from  the  entire  1,000,000  acres  and 
would  supply  only  1  year’s  crop.  It  would  takeAhoDuaJThlaetjpgg  gfUabopt 
900,000  acres  to  supply  c  <  ujfinn  mi  s  1  yUDUTtHltT  lbhgtons  "of*  guttyule  rubber  per 
year  on  a  4-year  basis,  Jor  a  total  acT;eage~~inr~ghrhl:i  "of"  3,600,000  acjgs.  This 
statement  was  submitted""! une  §1*1941?  " — " 

Dr.  Beandes.  I  believe  that  this  should  come  before  you  in  an 
outline  of  what  the  Department  would  propose  to  do  under  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Beandes.  This  shrub,  the  guayule,  as  it  is  known  in  Mexico, 
and  now  in  the  United  States,  has  been  used  for  rubber  for  nearly 
40  years,  and,  therefore,  the  rubber  manufacturing  companies  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  its  properties ;  and,  on  the  authority  of  the 
men  in  the  rubber  manufacturing  industry,  it  is  known  to  be  a  proved 
and  usable  source  of  rubber,  including  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
tires. 

It  does,  however,  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  impurities, 
mostly  resin,  to  the  extent  of  about  20  percent,  and,  therefore,  in 
using  the  rubber  in  large  amounts,  it  would  be  necessary  to  deresinate 
it,  which  would  acid  slightly  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  Hope.  Now,  right  at  that  point,  you  say  that  this  is  a  proven 
source  of  rubber  supply? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hope.  Is  the  cost  factor  the  only  thing  that  has  prevented  its 
being  used  commercially  on  a  large  scale? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Hope.  In  the  past? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hope.  And  it  cannot  compete  with  the  tree  rubber  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  That  is  correct.  The  cost  of  production  under  culti¬ 
vation — I  am  speaking  not  of  the  exploitation  of  the  wild  guayule — 
but,  the  cost  of  production  under  cultivation  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  cost  of  production  of  Para  rubber  which  is  obtained  from  a 
tropical  tree,  Hevea,  and  is  the  source  of  more  than  97  percent  of  our 
present  rubber. 
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However,  under  present  conditions,  it  appears  that  guayule  could 
be  used  in  connection  with  other  potential  sources  to  great  advantage, 
if  the  war  should  go  on  for  some  years;  that  is,  the  rubber  from 
guayule,  while  it  will  not  appear  on  the  market  for  several  years, 
would  be  very  timely  when  it  does  appear,  as  a  means  of  reconstitut¬ 
ing  or  revivifying  reclaimed  rubber  and  also  in  mixtures  with 
synthetics. 

It  is  felt  that  up  to  that  time,  other  emergency  sources  might  be 
used  to  supplement  the  stock  pile  and  to  permit  it  to  be  gradually 
■expended  over  the  period  of  years  from  now  until  the  guayule  would 
come  into  production  rather  than  to  use  the  stock  pile  up  immediately. 

So  that  this  proposal  of  using  guayule  as  a  source  of  rubber  is 
really  part  of  a  unified  and  coordinated  plan  which  it  is  hoped  will, 
with  some  tightening  of  the  belt,  take  care  of  the  rubber  requirements 
in  a  reasonably  satisfactory  way. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  grow  the  plant  and 
have  it  ready  for  manufacturing  into  rubber? 

Dr.  Brandes.  It  requires  1  year  in  the  nursery  under  overhead 
irrigation  and  is  then  transplanted  in  the  field.  It  requires  2  to  7 
years,  depending  upon  the  circumstances  and  the  considerations  in¬ 
volved  as  to  whether  it  should  be  harvested  earlier  at  the  sacrifice  of 
tonnage  per  acre  or  whether  it  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
fields  where  there  would  be  an  annual  increment  of  approximately 
350  pounds  per  acre  with  very  little  added  expense;  mostly,  just  the 
rent  of  the  land  and  a  light  cultivation. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  would  be  the  tonnage  per  acre  ? 

^  Dr.  Brandes.  At  the  end  of  2  years  in  the  field,  if  planted  thickly, 
about  600  pounds  per  acre;  at  the  end  of  4~years  about  1,620  pounds 
per  acre  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  Have  these  plants  been  manufactured  into  rubber 
in  this  country  to  any  extent  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  as  I  said  before,  the  rubber-manufactur¬ 
ing  countries  are  all  familiar  with  guayule  rubber.  They  use  it  in 
the  manufacture  of  tires,  because  the  resin  that  I  spoke  about  instead 
of  being  disadvantageous  is  advantageous  when  it  is  used  in  a  small 
quantity  in  the  mix,  because  of  its  plasticising  properties,  but  if  it 
were  used  in  great  volume  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  resins. 

Mr.  Hope.  Does  the  rubber  content  of  the  plant  increase  with  the 
age  of  the  plant?  In  other  words,  is  the  percentage  of  rubber  in  the 
2-year-old  plant  as  heavy  as  it  would  be  in  the  7-year-old  plant? 

Dr.  Brandes.  That  depends  entirely  on  the  conditions  under  which 
the  plant  is  grown.  I  should  say  that  there  might  be  a  slightly 
greater  concentration  of  rubber  in  the  plant,  in  the  older  plant;  but 
jthe  secretion  and  storage  of  rubber  is  so  dependent  on  weather  con- 
Jditions  of  the  year  that  it  is  conceivable  that  a  2-year-old  plant  might 
/  have  even  more  rubber,  a  higher  percentage  of  rubber,  than  a  4-year- 
I  old  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  plant  being  used  in  any  other  country  for 
the  manufacturing  of  rubber? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Just  in  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Just  in  Mexico? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  the  wild  plant  which  is  merely 
gathered  and  transported  to  factories  where  it  is  processed.  No 
(Cultivation  is  practiced  in  Mexico. 
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Mr.  Flannagan.  When  it  comes  to  cost,  bow  does  the  cost  compare 
with  the  cost-  of  rubber  which  we  have  been  using  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  present  price  of 
rubber  ? 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Yes. 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  believe  that  this  whole  program  could  be  effectuated 
at  practically  no  cost  to  the  Government  if  the  present  price  of 
rubber  is  maintained. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  is  the  present  price? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Twenty-two  and  a  half  cents. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  How  much  has  rubber  gone  up  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Sir? 

Mr.  Flannagan.  What  advance  has  there  been  in  the  price  of  rub¬ 
ber  since  the  emergency  arose? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Well,  the  advance  in  price  over  the  last  5  years  has 
been — I  think  I  shall  have  to  check  this  for  you — but  I  think  it  has 
been  almost  doubled.  That,  however,  was  not  a  sharp  rise  in  price 
since  the  war  started. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  But  a  part  of  that  advance  in  price  took  place 
prior  to  the  war? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pierce.  How  high  has  it  gone  in  price  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Rubber  has  been  up  to  almost  $3  a  pound. 

Mr.  Pierce.  During  the  other  war  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes;  some  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Flan  nagan.  What  about  the  normal  price  of  rubber  over  the 
years ;  what  has  that  been  over  the  past  5  or  6  years  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Polhamus  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Polhamus.  The  average  price  of  rubber  from  the  decade  1930 
to  1939  was  12.4  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  it  now  costs  around 20  to  22%  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Seventeen  and  thirty-four  one-hundredths  as  he 
has  it  in  this  statement. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Doctor - 

Mr.  Pace.  You  mean  you  are  preparing  to  produce  this  rubber 
from  this  Guayule  plant  at  the  present  market  price  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  That  would  be  something  less  than  17  cents. 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  understood  from  the  Assistant  Secretary’s  testi¬ 
mony  that  he  did  not  have  that  hope. 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  believe  that  the  situation  is  something  like  this : 
The  cost  of  the  production  of  para  rubber  is  considerably  cheaper 
than  the  cost  of  the  production  of  Guayule  rubber  and,  therefore, 
para  rubber  can  withstand  and  survive  a  declining  price  down  to  10 
cents,  or  even  6  cents,  but  Guayule  rubber  could  not  withstand  any 
such  price.  Probably  it  would  not  survive  a  price  below  the  present 
price  of  rubber. 

Mr.  Pace.  Do  I  recall  correctly  that  the  normal  consumption  of 
rubber  in  this  country  is  800,000  tons? 

Dr.  Brandes.  The  consumption  of  rubber  has  been,  in  recent  years, 
about  600,000  tons. 

Mr.  Pace.  Six  hundred  thousand  tons? 
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Dr.  Brandes.  Six  hundred  thousand  to  650,000  tons.  It  is  true 
that  last  year  more  rubber  was  brought  in  than  that;  but  it  was  not 
expended.  That  was  to  build  up  the  stock  pile. 

Mr.  Pace.  Then,  as  I  figure  here,  if  you  were  to  produce  75,000 
acres  from  this  plant  and  your  average  was  1,500  pounds — you  gave 
it  from  about  900  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred - 

Dr.  Brandeis.  Depending  upon  the  age  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Pace.  You  would  produce  about  56.000  tons  of  rubber. 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pace.  Which  would  be,  you  would  say,  almost  10  percent  of 
a  normal  year’s  requirements. 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pace.  But  it  seems  like  Mr.  Appleby  had  the  idea  that  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  this  experiment  would 
necessarily  be  abandoned  as  uneconomical. 

Dr.  Brandes.  If  I  understood  him  rightly,  he  said  that  it  might 
be  desirable  to  maintain  the  nursery  feature  of  this  proposal  as  a 
sort  of  stand-by  and  insurance  against  future  emergencies. 

Mr.  P  ierce.  How  much  money  will  probably  be  recommended  to 
the  Budget?  I  see  this  authorizes  an  indefinite  sum.  What  is  neces¬ 
sary?  How  big  a  program  are  you  figuring  on? 

Dr.  Brandes.  That,  sir,  is  broken  down  completely  in  this  state¬ 
ment, 

Mr.  Pierce.  That  is  in  the  statement  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Pace.  One  other  question :  If  it  is  to  be  maintained  merely 
on  an  experimental  basis,  would  it  be  wise  to  acquire  land  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  program;  give  the  Department  the  right  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  condemn  land  for  experimental  purposes? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  should  say  so,  sir,  up  to  a  certain  acreage,  at  least, 
an  acreage  sufficient  to  maintain  adequate  nurseries. 

Mr.  Pierce.  That  would  not  require  75,000  acres? 

Dr.  Brandes.  ( )h  no,  sir.  Probably  for  the  amount  contemplated 
in  this  bill,  not  more  than  1,000  acres. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Well,  the  Department  has  acquired  so  much  land  and 
is  daily  acquiring  such  enormous  acreages — I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  particular  area  where  this  plant  grows — that  I  am  just  won¬ 
dering  if  we  can  avoid  that  feature  and  put  this  on  a  temporary  lease 
basis. 

Dr.  Brandes.  It  is  possible. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Does  not  the  bill  provide  for  that?  It  says  to  plant 
or  contract  for  the  planting  of. 

Mr.  Pace.  Read  on  down. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  know,  but  the  bill  confers  the  authority  to  acquire 
by  purchase  or  lease,  but  I  believe  that  section  2  gives  or  confers  the 
right  to  contract  for  the  planting  of. 

Mr.  Hope.  Now,  assuming  that  you  have  an  opportunity  to  lease 
land  for  5  years  or  10  years,  will  you  do  that  in  preference  to  out¬ 
right  purchase,  everything  else  being  equal? 

Dr.  Brandes.  For  the  nurseries? 

Mr.  Hope.  Well,  for  the  planting.  I  had  in  mind  that  for  the 
nurseries  you  would  purchase  it. 
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Dr.  Braudes.  Oh,  for  the  field  planting  by  all  means,  they  should 
not  be  purchased. 

Mr.  Hope.  You  are  just  speaking  of  nurseries? 

Dr.  Braudes.  Yes,  sir.  In  that  case  it  might  be  desirable  for  the 
Government  to  have  title  to  that  small  acreage  of  land. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  Mr.  Appleby  referred  to  the  goldenrod- 
Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  possibility  of  using  goldenrocl? 

Dr.  Brandes.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  possibilities  in  the 
case  of  the  minor  rubber-bearing  plants  and  of  those  minor  rubber¬ 
bearing  plants,  goldenrob  is  one  that  should  be  considered  in  an  ex¬ 
treme  emergency.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  improved  strains  of 
goldenrod  mentioned  by  Mr.  Appleby  are  in  existence  in  very  small 
amounts,  and  it  would  take  time  to  multiply  them  greatly.  It  would 
not  be  feasible  to  simply  gather  seed  from  wild  goldenrod  for  such 
purposes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  Mr.  Appleby  to  make  the  statement 
that  after  the  emergency,  perhaps  that  would  be  an  end  to  this  propo¬ 
sition,  because  of  the  price  being  higher  than  normal  prices  on 
imported  rubber.  I  am  just  wondering  why,  if  we  can  make  a 
success  out  of  this,  although  at  a  higher  price,  why  we  should  not 
continue  to  grow  this  plant  and  manufacture  rubber  in  this  country, 
and  not  refuse  to  do  it,  just  because  you  can  buy  it  cheaper  in  some 
other  country. 

In  other  words,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  we  manufacture  in  this; 
country  or  use  in  this  country  that  does  not  cost  more  than  it  does 
to  manufacture  or  produce  in  other  countries,  and,  therefore,  if  it  is 
logical  and  possible,  although  at  a  higher  price,  why,  it  looks  to  me 
like  we  should  continue  to  grow  it  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing; 
rubber  in  this  country,  which  would  be  of  interest  to  the  people 
residing  in  the  sections  where  it  can  be  grown. 

Dr.  Brandes.  That  would  appear  to  be  a  question  of  policy,  of  a 
rather  general  nature,  for  the  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  No  doubt  the  State  Department  might  think,  it 
would  interfere  with  our  good  neighbor  policy,  if  we  were  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  manufacture  rubber  in  this  country  at  the  expense 
of  some  other  country  that  we  might  be  in  love  with. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Doctor,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  3^011  to  avail  yourself  of  the  facilities  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
and  the  soil  conservation  services,  and  the  tree  planting  portion  of 
the  shelter  program  in  connection  with  this  program? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  believe  in  connection  with  this  program  it  would 
be  possible  to  benefit  in  one  way  or  another  by  a  large  number  of 
governmental  agencies,  such  as  those  that  you  mention,  including 
those  that  have  ownership  of  public  lands,  or  control  of  lands,  such 
as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Indian  Service,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Poage.  Doctor,  I  remember  having  heard  of  the  experiments 
being  carried  on  in  southern  Russia  and  having  seen  some  pictures 
of  a  shrub  that  they  are  harvesting  there,  and  I  understand  that 
they  are  going  to  produce  commercial  rubber.  Is  that  Russian  shrub 
a  relative  of  this,  or  is  it  something  different? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  have  seen  this  very  shrub,  guayule,  in  the  Trans¬ 
caucasian  part  of  Russia.  It  does  not  do  very  well.  The  temperature 
during  the  winter  gets  quite  low  and  it  was  veiy  ragged.  It  had 
killed  out  there,  from  winter  killing. 
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Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  actual  production 
of  rubber  that  they  are  carrying  on  in  that  country  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Not  from  guayule,  but  they  do  produce  some  rubber 
from  a  plant  related  to  the  dandelion,  which  is  called  by  the  name 
kok-sagyz. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  the  plant  I  am  talking  about. 

Dr.  Brandes.  Well,  there  has  been  some  rather  unfortunate  pub¬ 
licity  about  that  plant  recently.  In  the  large-scale  production  of 
the  kok-sagyz  by  the  collective  farms,  the  performance  is  not  nearly 
as  good  as  the  record  of  experimental  tests  of  it ;  the  percentage  of 
rubber  in  the  roots  is  not  more  than  iy2  to  5  percent  under  the  large- 
scale  production  and  the  quantity  of  roots  produced  per  acre  is  about 
a  half  ton.  So  .that  estimating  it  at  the  highest  figure  in  that  range 
of  rubber  content,  that  would  only  be  50  pounds  per  acre,  which  is 
pitifully  small  compared  to  the  sources  we  are  interested  in.  More 
than  that,  although  the  Department  has  attempted  to  get  propagating 
material  from  Russia  in  the  past,  over  a  period  of  some  years,  it  has 
not  been  successful  in  obtaining  that  material  from  Russia. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Doctor,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  States  are 
adapted  to  the  production  of  guayule? 

r~~Dr.  Brandes.  I  should  say  that  parts  of  California,  Arizona,  Texas, 
and  possibly  New  Mexico  would  be  the  only  States  that  offer  any 
great  promise  for  the  production  of  this  plant. 
j  Mr.  Coffee.  Is  75,000  acres  the  maximum  production  possibilities, 
as  you  see  it,  in  those  States? 

Dr.  Brandes.  It  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  more  extensive  and 
more  intensive  survey  of  land  to  answer  that  question;  but  I  believe 
that  a  considerably  larger  acreage  than  75,000  acres  would  be  suitable. 
It  is  likely  that  some  areas  might  not  be  quite  as  favorable,  with 
regard  to  soil  and  climate,  particularly  climate,  as  the  Salinas  Valley 
in  California.  It  might  still  be  possible  to  grow  the  plant  in  ai'eas 
where  the  prospect  of  telescoping  the  growth  of  the  wild  plant  into 
just  a  few  years  by  forcing  would  not  be  quite  so  great.  It  might 
take  an  additional  year  or  an  additional  2  years,  in  these  less  favor¬ 
able  areas,  but  it  still  could  be  grown. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Does  this  plant  require  irrigation  ? 

I  Dr.  Brandes.  It  does  not  require  irrigation  in  the  fog  belt  of 
/southern  California,  or  very  little.  In  the  interior  land-locked  valleys 
/  it  would  definitely  require  irrigation  and  in  both  places  it  requires  a 
/  great  deal  of  irrigation  in  the  nursery  where  the  young  plants  are 
[  forced,  to  make  a  maximum  growth  the  first  year, 
plr.  Coffee.  The  only  land  the  Government  would  purchase  would 
pe  land  utilized  for  nursery  purposes ;  is  that  the  plan  ? 

_ Dr.  Brandes.  That  would  be  our  idea ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Coffee.  And  the  guayule  would  be  produced  under  contract  by 
individuals  with  a  definite  guarantee  of  a  price  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
number  of  years;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Brandes., Or  preferably  on  land  leased  by  the  Government  and 
actually  produced  by  the  GovernmShtr  ~ 

Air.  Coffee.  Well;  why  would"  il  be  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  handle  the  planting  and  growing  of  the  guayule  shrubs?  Why 
would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  make  contracts  with 
individuals,  assuring  them  of  a  definite  price  at  the  end  of  2  or  3  or  4 
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years?  Would  that  not  be  incentive  enough  for  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  to  grow  the  plant  without  the  necessity  of  the  Government 
itself  handling  the  production? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Just  as  Mr.  Appleby  said,  if  contracts  were  negoti¬ 
ated  with  farmers,  it  is  likely  that  this  would  not  be  their  sole  interest 
and  possibly  not  their  main  interest.  It  appears  that  it  were  done 
exclusively  by  the  Government  with  attention  focused  on  the  emer¬ 
gency  production  of  rubber  with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  concen¬ 
tration  that  it  might  better  be  done  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Coffee.  I  am  trying  to  visualize  the  Government  operating 
75,000  acres  over  four  or  five  States,  necessarily  in  small  tracts.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Government  employees  who  are  farming  or 
producing  and  handling  these  crops  could  not  utilize  all  of  their  time 
in  the  cultivation  of  guayule.  Of  necessity  they  would  have  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  spare  time  on  their  hands,  or  else  devote  a  part  of 
their  time  to  the  production  of  other  crops,  and  it  would  seem  in 
the  interest  of  efficiency  and  low  cost,  to  utilize  the  farmers’  efforts 
in  the  production  of  guayule  under  the  supervision  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  rather  than  have  the  Government  employees  devote  their  time 
to  the  production  and  cultivation  of  these  shrubs. 

Dr.  Brandes.  Possibly  it  would  be  better  to  produce  the  rubber 
in  both  of  these  ways. 

1  think,  perhaps,  as  the  project  moves  along  much  will  be  learned 
by  experience. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Doctor,  are  you  familiar  with  the  growing  of  the 
plant  in  its  wild  state  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Does  it  reseed  itself? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andresen.  And,  what  is  the  method  or  how  long  does  it  take 
for  the  plant  to  mature  in  the  wild  state? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Depending  on  the  weather  conditions,  and  the  weather 
conditions  in  the  area  where  this  plant  is  indigenous  vary  consider¬ 
ably  from  year  to  year — it  takes  from  8  to  20  years  to  mature. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Well,  is  the  seed  blown  around  in  the  wind  or  car¬ 
ried  from  place  to  place,  or  just  dropped  and  a  new  plant  grows  up? 

Dr.  Brandes.  It  is  dropped,  and  it  may  be  carried  by  rain  water; 
although  this  is  arid  country,  there  are  occasional  deluges,  which 
might  carry  the  seed  for  some  little  distance.  But.  in  the  desert,  the 
plant  has  such  definite  requirements,  either  because  of  its  own  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  matter  of  its  local  environment  or  because  of 
competition  with  other  plants  which  may  crowd  it  out  that  it  is 
restricted  to  very  definite  small  isolated  patches,  mostly  on  lime¬ 
stone  reefs  or  ridges,  and  there  only  on  the  slopes;  not  on  the  alluvial 
land  below  the  slopes. 

Mr.  Andresen.  As  I  understood  it.  we  have  been  receiving  this  type 
of  rubber  from  Mexico  for  the  last  40  years. 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andresen.  There  must  be  a  considerable  supply  of  the  wild 
rubber  if  they  have  kept  gathering  it  for  40  years. 

Dr.  Brandes.  That  is  right ;  but  even  in  its  natural  range  it  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  these  widely  spaced  or  interrupted  natural  plantings,  and 
in  those  natural  plantings,  the  stands  are  very  thin,  because  under 
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those  arid  conditions,  each  plant  has  to  struggle  for  water  and  they 
crowd  out  the  little  seedlings,  unless  the  seedlings  happen  to  become 
established  in  a  place  where  an  old  plant  has  died  out. 

Each  plant  requires  a  considerable  area  of  this  patch  of  stony  land 
and  exclusive  water  rights  to  that  area. 

Mr.  Andresen.  I  noticed  an  item  in  the  papers  the  other  day  that 
in  certain  areas  in  the  Far  East  that  are  now  being  invaded,  that 
the  natives  are  cutting  down  the  rubber  trees. 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  think  likely  they  are  only  cutting  down  the  old 
seedling  trees  which  only  produce  350  pounds  of  rubber  per  acre. 
I  should  hope  that  they  would  save  or  attempt  to  save  some  of  the 
improved  high  yielding  clones,  as  they  call  them,  of  the  Hevea.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  of  this  is  just  newspaper  story,  but  they 
normally  do  cut  down  a  great  many  of  the  old  plantings  of  Hevea 
in  order  to  replace  them  with  the  newer  improved  higher  yielding 
clones. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Now,  we  will  assume  that  they  are  cutting  down 
the  old  trees,  but  suppose  that  the  Japs  take  the  rubber-growing 
sections  of  the  Far  East  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  drive  them  out. 
Probibly  they  would  complete  the  job  of  cutting  down  all  of  the 
trees  before  they  get  out. 

Dr.  Brandes.  There  is  that  danger. 

Mr.  Andresen.  In  that  case,  in  a  long  range  program,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  go  into  this  proposition  very  extensively  to  take 
care  of  our  own  needs  for  the  future. 

Dr.  Brandes.  The  Government  has  a  long  range  program  which 
contemplates  the  development  of  a  very  large  plantation  Para  rubber 
industry  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  Government  has  been 
working  on  that  for  19  months,  since  July  1940,  and  has  made  a 
great  deal  of  progress.  By  cooperative  agreements  with  13  Latin- 
American  countries,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  established 
scores  of  nurseries  and  planted  some  eight  to  ten  million  trees  and 
has  obtained  bud  wood  of  these  superior  strains  or  clones  that  I  men¬ 
tioned,  the  high-yielding  and  disease-resistant  material,  which  comes 
in  the  form  of  bud  wood  to  be  budded  or  grafted  on  these  eight  to 
twelve  million  trees,  and  that  work  has  progressed  very  actively  for 
19  months,  so  that  the  prospects  are  that  a  god  bit  of  the  Hevea  plan¬ 
tation  rubber  industry  will  be  brought  back  to  the  new  world. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Have  some  of  the  tire  companies  been  conducting 
experiments  and  planted  large  acreages  of  rubber  in  South  America? 

Dr.  Brandes.  That  is  right.  The  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  has  planted 
rubber  in  Costa  Rica,  some  in  Panama;  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has 
planted  on  the  Tapajoz  River,  which  is  one  of  the  southern  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Amazon;  the  Firestone  Rubber  Co.  has  70,000  acres  of 
rubber  plants  in  Liberia,  half  of  which  is  now  in  tapping. 

Mr.  Andresen.  How  many  years  does  it  take  for  a  regular  rubber 
ree  to  produce  or  grow  before  they  can  tap  it  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  About  5  years  in  the  plantation  following  1  or  2 
rears  in  the  nursery;  but,  of  course,  the  amount  of  rubber  obtained 
n  the  first  year’s  tapping  is  not  great.  It  increases  rapidly,  however. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Do  those  rubber  trees  grow  in  Mexico  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Only  in  southern  Mexico;  Veracruz  and  states  in 
ihat  vicinity,  southward. 
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Mr.  Andresen.  Tropical  areas  and  places  where  there  is  plenty  of 
rainfall  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Oh,  yes.  High  rainfall  is  a  definite  requirement 
for  the  Hevea  or  Para  rubber  tree. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  can  you  give  any  information  about  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  bill  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  shall  have  to  check  this.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Polhamus 
to  answer  that  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Polhamus.  The  total  expenditures,  through  the  year  1948,  if 
this  were  continued,  would  be  approximately  $13,546,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  for  planting  75,000  acres? 

Mr.  Polhamus.  No.  Pardon  me.  I  was  reading  the  wrong  figure. 
It  is  $22,223,000  on  a  75,000-acre  basis. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Would  there  be  any  returns  for  the  rubber  you 
might  produce  from  the  area? 

Mr.  Polhamus.  During  that  time  you  would  receive,  at  present 
prices,  about  $10,900,000  for  the  rubber  that  was  produced.  So  your 
net  costs  to  the  Government  to  June  30,  1948,  would  be  $11,290,000. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  much  of  that  is  it  proposed  to  pay  the  Inter¬ 
continental  Rubber  Co.? 

Mr.  Polhamus.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  question  up,  because 
that  does  not  include  any  payment  to  the  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Co.  That  has  to  be  added  on  to  those  costs. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  going  to  be  a  substantial  sum,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Polhamus.  I  do  not  know  what  that  will  be. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  not  that  actually  the  whole  heart  of  the  thing? 
We  cannot  move  until  we  buy  them  out? 

Mr.  Polhamus.  No. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  do  not  have  any  seed  unless  we  get  them  from 
that  source;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Polhamus.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  they  have  got  all  of  the  processes,  and  they  have 
got  all  of  the  records;  they  have  got  everything  that  we  have  got  to 
have  before  we  can  move.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  move  until  we 
have  bought  out  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co. 

Mr.  Polhamus.  Not  if  we  are  going  to  move  rapidly. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then,  how  much  does  it  require?  This  committee 
would  like  to  have  some  idea  as  to  what  is  involved  in  buying  them 
out,  because  that  is  really  the  biggest  thing  involved  in  it  as  I  see  it. 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  believe  that  there  have  been  some  conversations, 
some  preliminary  conversations,  on  that  subject  between  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  representatives 
of  the  company ;  but  ultimately  it  is  a  matter  that  would  appear  to  be 
properly  presented  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  that  has  been  done  yet. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  ascertain  that  situation  before 
considering  the  matter . further,  or  considering  this  bill  further?  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  Congress  goes  on  record  as  favoring  this  experi¬ 
ment,  that  it  might  put  itself  in  a  position  of  having  to  pay  an 
enormous  price  for  the  rights  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co. 
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Dr.  Brandes.  That  would  appear  to  be  a  natural  or  logical 
sequence. 

Mr.  Coffee.  One  more  question  in  that  connection.  If  you  expect 
the  cost  to  be  $22,000,000.  and  you  have  a  return  of  $10,000,000,  that 
would  indicate  that  the  cost  of  the  rubber  would  be  around  45  cents 
a  pound,  would  it  not?  That  is  what  the  Federal  Government’s 
cost  would  be. 

Mr.  Polhamtjs.  That  cost  of  $22,000,000  includes  the  construction 
of  the  necessary  factories  and  equipment,  and  the  factories  and 
equipment  would  still  be  on  hand. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Including  the  nurseries. 

Mr.  Polhamus.  Not  only  the  nurseries  and  the  nursery  land,  but 
also,  in  order  to  extract  the  rubber  from  the  shrub,  you  have  to  put 
up  factories,  so  that  that  figure  includes  the  construction  of  several 
factories  for  extracting  the  rubber  from  the  plant. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Are  there  not  any  factories  at  the  present  that  can 
be  used  to  process  this  rubber? 

Mr.  Polhamus.  Only  one  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hope.  However,  you  would  have  the  fact  that  these  factories 
would  be  worthless,  would  they  not,  at  the  end  of  this  period  if 
we  dropped  the  experiment?  You  would  have  your  money  in  some¬ 
thing  that  you  could  not  get  it  out  of. 

Mr.  Polhamus.  I  might  say,  in  one  other  explanation  of  this,  that 
this  $10,000,000  worth  of  rubber  produced  at  that  time  is  only  pro- 
^Inced  from  one-fourth  of  the  acres.  That  is,  in  compiling  this  set 
of  data  we  contemplated  that  we  would  put  the  program  over  on 
to  a  4-year  basis.  That  is.  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  you  would 
harvest  the  rubber  from  one-fourth  of  your  acreage.  In  these  figures 
you  have  extracted  the  rubber  from  one-half  of  your  acreage,  so  that 
one-half  of  your  rubber  would  still  be  left  in  the  field  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hope.  But  if  we  were  getting  rubber  at  10  or  12  cents  a  pound 
and  the  cost  of  producing  this  is  20  cents  a  pound,  we  will  say,  we 
probably  would  not  go  ahead  with  the  experiment  at  that  time.  We 
would  probably  drop  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Polhamus.  I  have  provided  in  these  tables  the  discontinuation 
contingency  to  show  how  this  project  might  be  discontinued  at  the 
best  advantage  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Pierce.  But  at  the  present  price  of  rubber  it  might  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process. 

Mr.  Polhamus.  If  the  present  price  of  rubber  continued,  then  this 
might  continue,  if  it  were  so  desired. 

Sir.  Pierce.  I  think  that  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Would  it  be  possible  to  utilize  existing  factories  to 
some  extent  in  processing  this  guayule,  since  they  will  be  unable  to 
get  rubber  from  their  present  sources  of  supply  ? 

Mr.  Pol  hamus.  I  think  you  misunderstood  me  when  I  used  the 
word  “factory.”  When  I  spoke  of  factory,  I  meant  plant  to  process 
the  shrubs.  As  this  shrub  is  gathered  it  is  ground  and  put  through 
a  series  of  pebble  mills,  and  that  is  what  I  referred  to  as  a  factory, 
not  the  manufacturing  process  of  the  rubber. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Braudes  another  question.  As 
I  understand,  the  estimated  cost  is  about  20  or  21  or  22  cents  a  pound 
for  producing  this  type  of  rubber. 

Dr.  Braxdes.  In  the  neighborhood  of  20  cents. 
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Mr.  Hope.  That  is  what  these  figures  are  based  on  as  to  costs  ? 

Mr.  Polhamus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hope.  Well,  what  hope  is  there  of  developing  a  better  type  of 
plant  and  better  methods  of  cultivation?  Is  there  any  probability 
of  anything  being  done  along  those  lines  to  reduce  the  cost  over  a 
period  of  years? 

Dr.  Brandes.  There  does  exist  that  possibility,  and  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  Government  to  continue  research  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Hope.  Within  the  next  4  or  5  years,  while  this  project  is  going 
on,  do  you  think  that  you  will  likely  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  very 
much  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  think  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  it  could  be  done 
in  that  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Hook.  May  I  ask  what  the  present  acreage  of  guayule  plant  in 
the  United  States  is  today? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Five  hundred  and  forty-five  acres  of  shrubs  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  all  belongs  to  The  InTercontihental  Rubber  Co., 
does  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir.  J 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  me  ask  for  a  little  further  information,  because 
we  are  facing  right  here  something  that  is  going  to  give  us  a  whole 
lot  of  criticism  unless  we  act  with  a  little  bit  of  common  sense  and  a 
little  bit  of  business  judgment  about  this  thing. 

Doctor,  are  you  on  that  subcommittee  under  the  Secretary,  which 
the  Secretary  appointed,  that  you  mentioned? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Who  have  you  discussed  this  with  as  representing  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Just  with  the  vice  president,  Mr.  Atwater. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  it  might  not  be  desirable  for  you  to  make 
public  the  figures  that  you  have  got;  but  have  you  got  figures  from 
which  we  can  get  an  idea  as  to  what  the  cost  will  be? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir;  the  figure  that  they  have  proposed  is  the 
actual  cost  to  them  of  the  intangible  assets,  which  constitute  the 
long  period  of  research  and  the  development  of  processes,  including 
some  patents,  I  believe,  and  their  tangible  assets,  which  are  improved 
real  estate  with  buildings  and  factories,  and  so  on.  They  have 
stated  that  they  will  turn  that  over  to  the  Government  at  the  actual 
cost  to  them,  without  interest. 

Mr.  Pace.  They  understand  that  under  legislation  recently  en¬ 
acted  by  the  Congress  the  Government  can  take  over  all  those  things, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  and  operate  them  for  the  period  of  the 
emergency. 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  have  seen  a  report  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Pace.  You  understand  that  Congress  has  enacted  legisla¬ 
tion  which  provides  that  where  an  owner  of  any  tangible  or  intangi¬ 
ble  rights  fails  to  go  along  the  Government  has  the  right  to  step  in 
and  take  over  the  property  and  operate  it  for  the  j>eriod  of  the 
emergency  and  settle  with  them  on  a  fair  basis. 

Mr.  Andresen.  But  they  must  settle. 

Dr.  Brandes.  If  it  is  possible,  it  seems  it  would  be  better  to  reach 
an  agreement  without  such  a  procedure. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  think  that  that  is  contemplated. 
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by  condem- 


Mr.  Hope.  This  bill,  of  course, 
nation. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Could  you  tell  us  something  about  the  progress  that 
is  being  made  by  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  with  .this  particu¬ 
lar  plant?  Have  their  operations  been  profitable,  or  are  they  still 
in  the  experimental  stage? 

The  Chairman.  Over  what  period  have  they  been  operating;  how 
many  years  have  they  been  operating? 

Dr.  Brandes.  They  have  been  carrying  on  the  experiment  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  something  like  30  years. 

Mr.  Cooley.  This  one  company? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Perhaps  a  little  more  than  30  years. 

Mr.  Cooley.  This  one  company  has  been  carrying  on  experimental 
work  for  30  years  and  only  have  planted  now  450  acres? 

Dr.  Brandes.  They  have  had  a  much  greater  acreage  in  the  past. 
Mr.  Cooley.  What  was  the  cost  with  the  reduction  in  the  acreage  ? 
Dr.  Brandes.  Simply  that  the  plant  was  not  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  the  low-cost  tropical  source  of  rubber. 

S.  Cooley.  Then  the  assumption  must  be  that  their  operations 
not  proven  profitable  up  to  the  present  time? 

.  Brandes.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Now,  did  the  idea  of  this  Government  experiment 
originate  with  the  officials  of  the  Government  or  did  it  originate  with 
the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Well,  the  Government  ;  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  interested  in  guayule  since  the  early  1920’s. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  know,  but  who  is  responsible  for  initiating  these 
negotiations  which  led  up  to  the  proposal  of  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Co.  and  this  legislation?  Is  it  a  matter  of  the  rubber  com¬ 
pany  seeking  to  put  an  unprofitable  experiment  off  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  did  it  originate  with  a  Government  department  ? 

Mr.  Andresen.  The  Japs  originated  it. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  know  that  they  are  probably  responsible  for  bring¬ 
ing  it  more  acutely  to  our  attention. 

I  am  in  earnest  about  that.  Is  this  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  to  unload  an  unprofitable  experiment 
on  the  Government,  or  is  it  an  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  care  of  the  rubber  situation  in  this  emergency? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  do  not  think  that  the  idea  was  originally  promoted 
by  the  company.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  just  how  it  did  originate ; 
but  I  first  became  conscious  of  it  through  the  publicity  of  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce  in  Salinas  where  there  were  various  members 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  who  I  happen  to  know  did  not  see  eye 
to  eye  with  the  company.  So  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  inspired 
by  the  company. 

Mr.  Cooley.  How  old  is  this  company  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Well,  I  know  that  it  was  in  operation  in  1908;  pos¬ 
sibly  earlier  than  that. 

Mr.  Cooley.  And  has  it  continued  in  business  experimenting  with 
this  particular  plant  since  1908  up  to  the  present  time,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  only  operating  545  acres? 

j  Dr.  Brandes.  The  company  operates  on  a  much  larger  scale  in 
/Mexico  where  it  exploits  the  wild  rubber  and  has  three  factories. 
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Mr.  Poage.  Is  this  the  same  company  that  had  a  plant  at  Mara¬ 
thon,  Tex.? 

Dr.  Brandes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Doctor,  I  am  anxious  to  encourage  the  production 
of  this  guayule  in  the  United  States;  but  I  am  wondering  if  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  utilize  private  enterprise  in  this  undertaking  and 
skaYe  the  Government  step  in  to  subsidize  the  production  of  rubber. 
In  other  words,  if  the  price  were  profitable  to  the  producers,  you 
could  get  plenty  of  farmers  to  grow  this  guayule  plant.  If  we  could 
establish  a  price  level  that  would  last  for  a  number  of  years,  would 
it  not  result  in  less  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  than  it  would 
if  the  Government  took  over  the  enterprise  and  handled  it  all  ?  Has 
there  been  any  consideration  given  to  the  thought  of  establishing  a 
definite  long-term  price  level  on  this  product? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  believe  it  has  been  considered,  but  it  is  in  conflict 
with  the  present  policies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
seeks  to  take  the  long  view  of  the  cost  of  the  supplies  of  rubber  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Well,  I  am  thinking  about  the  enormous  cost  to  the 
Government  in  producing  the  rubber  and  handling  the  production  of 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  result  in  excessive  costs,  whereas 
if  the  price  could  be  established,  the  farmers  themselves  would  be 
glad  to  produce  rubber  or  anything  else  on  which  they  could  be 
assured  of  a  profit. 

Dr.  Brandes.  Admittedly,  this  should  be  regarded  as  an  insur¬ 
ance  for  which  all  of  the  taxpayers  pay  a  premium.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  not  be  a  very  high  premium.  It  depends  upon  the 
termination  contingencies.  If  it  is  carried  through  to  completion 
and  the  Government  produces  the  rubber  and  sells  the  rubber,  then 
these  become  temporary  expenditures  by  the  Government  rather 
than  costs  to  the  Government,  because  it  is  true  that  there  will  be 
income  from  it  which  will  in  a  considerable  measure  defray  those 
costs. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  has  the  department  been  doing  any  ex¬ 
perimental  work  in  connection  with  this  plant  up  to  this  time  or 

/rior  to  this  time? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir;  but  on  a  rather  small  scale.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  had  plantings  in  several  parts  of  southern  California  and 
Lin  Arizona  and  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  has  been  brought  out  that  appar¬ 
ently  this  rubber  company  is  very  much  interested!  at  this  time  in 
unloading  this'  proposition  on  the  Government.  I  noticed  in  Mr. 
Anderson’s  statement  a  while  ago  he  stated  that  he  had  been  trying 
to  work  with  the  Department  on  this  proposition  for  some  time  but 
up  until  right  recently  he  did  not  get  any  cooperation  or  assistance 
from  the  Department,  which  apparently  would  indicate  to  me,  at 
least,  that  someone  else  is  perhaps  more  deeply  interested  in  this 
proposal  than  the  Department,  until  right  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Andresen.  As  the  chairman  knows,  not  only  on  this,  but  many 
other  lines,  we  have  tried  to  encourage  domestic  production  but  have 
not  received  cooperation. 

The  Chairman.  The  serious  question  is  whether  we  are  justified  in 
spending  this  amount  just  in  the  next  year  or  two  on  account  of  this 
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emergency,  and  then  because  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  have  it  go 
out  of  the  window. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Yes;  the  emergency  has  forced  us  into  an  experi¬ 
ment  to  determine  whether  wTe  can  produce  rubber  ourselves,  because 
we  do  not  know  how  long  this  war  will  last.  If  we  are  going  to 
spend  $56,000,000,000  this  year  to  win  the  war  and  probably  twice 
as  much  next  year — God  only  knows  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost — 
we  may  find  that  all  of  the  mbber  trees  in  the  Far  East  have  been 
cut  down  before  we  get  through  the  emergency. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  what  you  were 
just  saying,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Doctor  if  I  understood  him 
correctly  a  moment  ago  when  I  understood  that  he  said  that  this 
situation  first  came  to  his  attention  from  the  chamber  of  commerce 
out  in  California.  Doctor,  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Brandes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Now,  if  the  Government  has  been  experimenting  over 
a  number  of  years  with  this  particular  plant  and  this  Interconti¬ 
nental  Rubber  Co.  has  been  experimenting  with  it  over  a  number 
of  years,  why  has  it  not  occurred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
down  here  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  enlarge  the  experiment 
as  contemplated  by  this  bill  until  some  secretary  of  a  chamber  of 
commerce  gave  birth  to  the  idea  that  they  should  pass  it  on  to  the 
Department  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Well,  there  are  two  answers  to  that  question.  One 
is  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  conducted  experiments  to 
the  extent  its  resources  permit,  and  the  other  is  that  this  whole 
matter  is  reflected  in  a  very  different  light  since  the  second  world  war 
started  than  it  was  in  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  need  for  rubber  is 
more  acute  at  the  present  time  than  it  ever  has  been  before;  but  I 
still  am  wondering  why  this  legislation  is  brought  here  without  the 
committee  being  given  any  information  regarding  the  cost  of  these 
patents  and  the  balance  sheets  of  the  company  itself  showing  how 
profitable  or  how  unprofitable  the  operations  of  the  company  have 
been  over  the  period  of  years  in  which  it  has  operated. 

Now,  the  land  upon  which  many  of  these  bushes  are  to  be  planted 
is  a  tangible  thing  and  has  a  value  that  can  easily  be  ascertained,  but 
when  you  start  dealing  with  the  value  of  patents,  why,  that  is  an 
intangible  thing  which  may  have  an  imaginary  value  or  an  actual 
value,  or  may  not  be  worth  anything  at  all. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  know,  before  I  give  my  approval  to  a  thing 
of  this  kind,  just  how  far  we  are  going  on  the  cost  of  these  patents 
which  may  be  unprofitable  things,  or  may  be  profitable;  may  be 
worth  something,  or  may  be  worthless. 

Dr.  Brandes.  It  may  present  some  difficulties;  but  I  should  think 
that  the  committee  could  call  in  representatives  of  that  company  to 
state  how  they  value  their  tangible  and  intangible  assets. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Why  has  not  someone  in  the  Department  done  that? 

Dr.  Brandes.  The  Government  is  in  this  position,  that  until  such 
legislation  is  passed,  it  has  no  means  of  negotiating  or  offering  any¬ 
thing  for  those  assets. 

Mr.  Cooley.  No;  but  you  could  certainly  ascertain  their  value,  and 
not  rely  on  the  statements  of  the  company. 
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Dr.  Brandes.  I  should  think  that  it  could  be  done  informally  ;  I 
should  think  there  could  be  no  negotiation  until  there  is  authority 
to  negotiate  provided  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Would  you  not  have  authority  under  existing  law  to 
negotiate  with  the  company  for  the  purchase  of  or  ascertaining  the 
fixed  values  which  they  have  placed  upon  the  tangible  and  intangible 
assets  of  the  company  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  They  have  already  done  this.  They  say  it  is  what 
they  have  put  in. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Now,  we  do  not  know  what  they  have  put  into  it. 
They  may  have  some  imaginative  or  fanciful  values  attached  to 
patents.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Department  could  very  well  negoti¬ 
ate  with  them  and  come  up  here  and  tell  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  just  what  this  thing  is  going  to  cost. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  may  be  an  experiment  which  can  be 
started,  and  in  2  years  the  emergency  may  pass,  and  we  may  abandon 
the  experiment  and  turn  back  to  this  company  everything  we  have 
taken  from  it  or  to  somebody  else  at  a  nominal  cost. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  intelligently  pass  upon  the  question  unless 
we  know  something  about  the  costs  involved  and  the  value  of  the 
thing  that  we  are  about  to  buy. 

Dr.  Brandes.  That  may  possibly  develop  when  you  question  other 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  there  a  representative  of  the  company  here  this 
morning  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  representatives  of  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  here  and  they  say  that  they  are  willing 
to  be  heard  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  do  that,  I  would  like  to  make 
this  inquiry:  As  I  understand  it,  this  bill  has  the  approval  of  the 
Department  and  also  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Is  that  correct  ?  I 
wonder  if  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  contains  any  refer¬ 
ence  as  to  the  amount  expected  to  be  paid  for  the  rights  of  this 
company. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  favorable  report  from  the  Department, 
but  I  do  not  think  any  amount  is  set  forth  in  that  report. 

Mr.  Hope.  Is  any  amount  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget? 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  figure  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  report  from  the  Department  as 
to  the  amount  that  they  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  this  company? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No ;  I  do  not  have. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Brandes  one  more  question  before 
he  leaves.  We  are  going  to  hear  representatives  of  the  company.  This 
bill  authorizes  you  to  operate  anywhere  within  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere.  Do  you  expect  to  conduct  any  operations  outside  of  the 
United  States? 

Dr.  Brandes.  That  was  a  change  in  the  original  bill,  I  believe,  and 
it  was  put  in  because  it  might  offer  the  possibility  of  using  some  of 
the  lands  along  the  west  coast  south  of  the  border  of  Mexico.  I 
would  say  that  there  is  very  little  possibility  that  guayule  could  be 
produced  in  other  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  unless  it  were  in 
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corresponding  latitudes  south  of  the  Equator  and  we  have  no  definite 
information  about  those  possibilities.  That  would  be  in  Argentina. 

Mr.  Hope.  You  have  in  mind  that  you  want  to  go  to  Mexico  to 
conduct  some  of  your  experiments? 

Dr.  Brandes.  It  offers  a  chance  in  case  there  is  difficulty  in  finding 
enough  exactly  suitable  lands  for  this  rather  discriminating  plant, 
to  somewhat  increase  the  total  amount  that  may  be  produced  from  it. 

Mr.  Hope.  You  would  not  go  there  though  until  you  were  satisfied 
that  you  could  not  get  all  available  acreage  or  all  acreage  that  you 
needed  in  this  country? 

Dr.  Brandes.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  this  bill  would  permit  you  to 
carry  on  in  other  countries  than  the  United  States,  but  the  purchase 
does  not  include  this  company’s  interest  in  Mexico  where  they  have 
been  making  their  money? 

Dr.  Brandes.  That  is  the  way  it  reads,  sir. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Doctor,  did  you  say  that  Goodyear,  Firestone,  and 
Ford  had  been  experimenting  in  the  rubber  business  and  had  planted 
a  large  number  of  acres  of  rubber  trees  in  other  sections  and  in  other 
countries  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir;  the  Para  rubber  tree. 

Mr.  Cooley.  And  their  operations  have  been  right  expensive,  have 
they  not  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  The  operations  of  the  Firestone  Co.  have  been  quite 
extensive. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  have  experimented 
with  this  particular  plant? 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  interrupt  there.  Mr.  Chairman?  I  want  to 
say  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that  I  have  here  in  my  possession, 
which  I  expect  to  present  to  the  committee,  letters  from  the  president 
of  the  Goodyear  Co.,  the  president  of  the  Firestone  Co.,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Goodrich,  and  the  president  of  the  General  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  all  advocating  action  on  this  matter.  I  want  to  read  those 
to  the  committee  for  their  benefit  when  my  time  comes. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  would  like  to  follow  that  with  one  other  question. 

Do  you  know  whether  those  companies  which  have  been  mentioned 
have  in  the  past  experimented  with  this  particular  plant  and  the 
feasibility  of  producing  rubber  here  in  this  country? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  believe  not.  They  have  all  been  interested  in  the 
production  of  crude  rubber  from  the  Para  rubber  tree,  but,  so  far  as 
I  know,  they  have  no  interest  in  the  guayule  plant. 

Mr.  Cooley.  So  what  we  are  undertaking  to  do  under  this  particular 
bill  would  be  in  opposition  to  their  interests,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Mr.  Anderson  just  said  that  they  were  favorably 
disposed. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  know  that  they  are  in  accord  with  the  idea  at  the 
present  time,  because  of  this  emergency;  but  if  this  experiment  dis¬ 
closes  that  it  is  profitable  to  grow  this  plant  in  this  country,  they 
might  find  themselves  liquidating  their  holdings  in  other  countries;  is 
that  not  true? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  think  nothing  would  please  the  rubber  manufac¬ 
turing  companies  better  than  that  if  such  a  thing  were  possible ;  that 
is,  the  economical  production  of  rubber  within  the  United  States. 
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However,  I  think  they  are  persuaded  that  it  is  not  possible  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

Mr.  Cooley.  If  they  are  persuaded  that  it  is  not  possible  under  ordi¬ 
nary  condition,  should  not  that  give  us  reason  to  pause  before  proceed¬ 
ing  with  this  experiment  on  the  scale  contemplated  by  this  bill? 

Dr.  Brandes.  It  would,  if  we  were  not  in  a  war. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Dr.  Brandes,  I  have  one  question  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition  of  these  properties.  Would  this  bill  permit  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  properties  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  in  Mexico? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Coffee.  I  notice  in  the  first  section  that  the  Secretary  is  author¬ 
ized  to  acquire  by  purchase,  and  then  it  goes  on  in  the  last  few  lines 
of  that  section  to  say  “Properties,  processes,  records,  and  data  as  are 
necessary  to  such  operation.” 

Dr.  Brandes.  But,  that  is  modified  by  the  words  “growing  and 
harvesting.”  Their  operations  in  Mexico  at  the  present  time  are  not 
of  that  character. 

Mr.  Coffee.  It  is  not  contemplated  to  purchase  the  plant  of  the  In¬ 
tercontinental  Rubber  Co.  in  Mexico? 

Dr.  Brandes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Is  it  your  view  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  the 
Government  to  encourage  the  production  of  the  guayule  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  subsidizing  the  cost  to  the  producers  and  encouraging  the 
companies  that  are  now  in  existence  by  providing  nurseries  and  such 
other  assistance  as  could  be  done  practically  by  the  Government  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
general  interest  to  do  that.  We  feel  that  this  is  strictly  an  emergency 
project. 

Mr.  Coffee.  You  do  not  feel  that  we  would  increase  the  production 
materially  if  we  set  a  definite  price  level  of  say  22  cents  a  pound  or 
even  more  to  the  producers  ? 

Mr.  Cooley.  Or  even  25  cents. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Yes;  you  do  not  feel  that  the  pi'oducers  would  increase 
the  production  at  a  reduction  in  the  cost  to  the  Government  by  such 
a  plan  than  by  having  the  Government  take  over  the  entire  produc¬ 
tion,  processing,  and  operation  of  the  entire  industry? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  am  almost  certain  that  it  could  not  be  done  profitably 
by  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  private  interests,  because  when  you 
read  this  prepared  statement,  I  think  it  will  become  evident  that  the 
procedures  in  the  producing  of  rubber  from  this  plant  effectively  and 
efficiently  are  so  complicated  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  educate 
farmers  to  carry  on  that  work  efficiently. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Then  it  is  your  plan  to  have  the  shrubs  produced  by 
employees  of  the  Government  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Now,  about  what  portion  of  their  time  during  the 
entire  year  would  be  utilized  in  the  cultivation  and  handling  of  that 
crop  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  very  small  percentage  of  their  time  that  would 
be  so  utilized? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Well,  the  time  of  the  administrators  of  the  project 
would  be  required  for  a  long  time  to  the  extent  of  2  official  days  every 
day,  I  should  say,  throughout  the  year;  but  as  to  the  labor  require¬ 
ments — that  is,  they  who  would  constitute  the  bulk  of  employees — it 
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would  not  be  continuous.  There  would  be  peak  loads  and  then  there 
would  be  long  periods  when  little  labor  was  needed. 

Mr.  Coffee.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  little  confusion  on  the  actual 
production  of  the  plants.  Are  you  going  to  make  a  contract  with 
the  farmer  to  produce  so  many  acres  of  this  guayule  at  a  certain  defin¬ 
ite  price,  or  are  you  going  to  put  him  on  a  salary  basis? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  administrators  or  of  the 
actual  producers? 

Mr.  Coffee.  I  want  to  get  right  down  to  the  farmers.  How  are 
you  planning  to  deal  with  the  farmer  himself  who  produces  the 
guayule ;  are  you  going  to  put  him  on  a  salary  basis? 

Dr.  Brandes.  In  part,  and  perhaps  a  greater  part  of  it  would  be 
done  by  leasing  the  land  from  the  farmers  and  then  employing  the 
farmers  at  daily  wages  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Coffee,  I  believe  what  you  have  in  mind  in  con¬ 
nection  with  your  question  is,  if  it  has  been  impossible  for  this  rubber 
concern  to  make  a  go  of  it  because  of  the  price  of  domestic  rubber, 
that  if  it  is  possible  to  give  them  a  price  of,  say,  25  or  30  cents,  or 
whatever  is  found  to  be  necessary  out  of  their  experience  in  this  field 
for  30  years,  whether  they  could  not  do  it  really  cheaper  than  the 
Government  even  at  such  agreed  prices. 

Mr.  Coffee.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cooley.  If  they  could  not  operate  profitably  before  as  their 
experiments  have  shown,  what  is  there  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  they 
could  operate  profitably  now? 

Mr.  Pace.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pace.  Doctor,  as  I  understand,  rubber  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
items  in  the  present  world  conflict;  is  that  right? 

Dr.  Brandes.  It  is  close  to  the  top  among  the  strategic  materials; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pace.  And  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  World  War  where  not  only 
Rome  is  burning,  but  the  whole  world  is  on  fire.  Pretty  soon  there 
will  be  millions  of  Americans  who  would  be  glad  to  give  $100  for  an 
automobile  tire.  With  the  program  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  President  in  about  30  minutes  involving  expenditures  of  about 
$56,000,000,000,  in  which  rubber  is  one  of  the  most  critical  items,  do  you 
not  think  that  we  had  better  get  this  program  going  and  going  just  as 
quickly  as  we  can  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  should  say,  sir,  yes;  with  regard  to  the  time  [inter¬ 
rupted] — 

Mr.  Pace.  I  want  to  ask  right  there :  Now,  when  would  you  have  to 
have  this  bill  to  be  able  to  plant  these  seed  ?  In  other  words,  how  long 
a  delay  can  you  sustain  and  about  what  time  do  you  have  to  put  these 
seed  into  the  ground  in  order  to  get  this  rubber  growing? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  raised  that  point.  If  the  bill 
were  passed  immediately  and  funds  were  provided  tomorrow,  it  would 
not  be  one  day  too  soon  in  order  to  prepare  the  land,  acquire  the  land, 
prepare  it,  put  in  the  overhead  irrigation  and  get  the  seed  planted, 
because  it  should  be  done  by  March. 

Mr.  Pace.  Then  I  understand  from  your  investigation  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  this  nation  and  the  conduct  of 
this  war,  this  bill  should  be  passed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment? 

Mi-.  Brandes.  That  would  be  my  definite  recommendation. 
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Mr.  Pace.  And  this  material  is  in  a  position  like  hundreds  of  others 
today  which  the  Government  must  have.  It  is  not  a  question  of  ex¬ 
pense.  It  is  a  question  of  getting  the  material  to  conduct  the  war? 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  think  that  expresses  the  situation  very  accurately. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest,  Doctor,  that  we  should  under¬ 
take  to  embark  upon  an  experiment  of  this  scope  and  character  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  inquire  about  the  feasibility  of  it  and  the  cost  involved? 

In  other  words,  are  yon  taking  the  position  Mr.  Pace  has  just  taken, 
that  regardless  of  the  cost,  we  should  embark  upon  an  experiment 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  30  years  and  which  we  are 
not  able  to  determine  whether  it  has  been  operated  successfully  or 
unsuccessfully  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  There  is  no  question  about  the  feasibility  of  producing 
rubber  at  around  20  cents  a  pound  by  the  Government.  I  would  say 
that  probably  the  price  of  rubber  will  be  far  higher  than  that  before 
the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Why  not  follow  Mr.  Coffee’s  suggestion  and  set  a  price 
for  rubber  at  25  cents,  30  cents,  or  40  cents,  and  encourage  private 
business  to  go  forward  and  produce  this  rubber  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Because  the  maximum  production  contemplated  under 
this  bill  will  fall  far  short  of  our  requirements. 

Mr.  Cooley.  It  represents  only  10  percent  of  our  requirements. 

Dr.  Brandes.  We  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  foreign  countries  to 
get  wild  rubber  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  reclaim  and  for  mixing 
with  synthetics,  and  we  have  no  control  over  the  price  that  will  be 
demanded  by  those  countries.  There  will  be  cost  of  production  plus 
some  profit,  and  I  should  say  that  the  cost  of  that  rubber  will  be  double 
or  more  the  cost  of  this  rubber. 

Mr.  Cooley.  All  right;  suppose  we  start  out  and  acquire  the  nur¬ 
series  and  provide  the  plant  stock  and  then  encourage  the  farmers  in 
these  particular  localities  to  produce  the  rubber  giving  them  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  market  that  will  be  profitable,  based  upon  experience,  and  let 
them  produce  the  rubber  than  have  the  Government  go  out  and  buy 
the  farmers’  land  and  then  turn  around  and  hire  the  farmers  to  operate 
the  farm,  and  devote  only  a  small  portion  of  their  time  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  particular  plant,  whereas,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Coffee,  they 
could  cultivate  this  plant  along  with  other  crops,  probably  more  eco¬ 
nomically  than  the  Government  could  go  out  and  hire  a  mass  of  men 
to  sit  around  and  watch  these  little  plants  grow,  while  Rome  is  burn¬ 
ing  and  the  world  is  on  fire. 

Dr.  Brandes.  The  details  of  organization  that  would  be  required  to 
do  it  in  that  way  would  mean  that  we  would  not  take  full  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  that  is  offered  to  supplement  our  supply  of  rubber 
which  every  one  agrees  is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  interject  a  comment  here? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  With  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  read  a  paragraph  taken  from  the  hearings  on  this  same  subject  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  Senate  at  which  time 
Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  whom  we  all  have  regard  for,  was  present. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  was  that,  I  mean,  about  how  long  ago? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  December  10.  Jesse  Jones,  in  answer  to  various 
questions  put  to  him  as  to  the  desirability  of  acquiring  rubber,  made 
the  following  statement,  and  1  would  like  to  read  the  paragraph  to 
the  committee. 

Of  course,  whatever  quantity  we  will  get  will  help.  I  think  we  will  get  some 
more  rubber ;  it  may  have  to  go  around  the  world,  the  other  way,  and  experience 
some  more  hazard,  but  I  think  we  will  get  some  more  rubber ;  but  even  so  if  it 
it  feasible  to  get  rubber  this  way,  I  think  it  should  be  considered  very  seriously, 
and  when  it  comes  down  to  the  actual  need  for  the  rubber,  it  really  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  it  is  30  cents  or  50  cents  a  pound,  if  you  need  it,  so  we 
should  consider  this  procedure  seriously,  if  we  have  to  have  it. 

That  is  the  attitude  expressed  by  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Jones;  but  I  still  think  we  are  going  a  little  bit  too  fast  when  the  De¬ 
partment  comes  up  here  without  any  figures  as  to  the  costs  involved. 

Mr.  Pace.  The  figures  are  here  except  as  to  what  we  might  have 
to  pay  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  and  under  the  legislation 
recently  encatecl  if  a  fair  price  is  not  accepted,  under  the  present 
statutes,  the  President  can  walk  in  and  take  everything  they  have 
and  settle  with  them  through  the  courts.  There  is  no  way  in  the 
world  by  which  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  can  get  one  dime 
more  than  they  can  prove  their  stuff  is  worth,  is  there? 

Mr.  Cooley.  Except  by  negotiating  a  contract. 

Mr.  Pace.  There  is  no  earthly  need  in  delaying  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  for  weeks  and  weeks,  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  the 
Intercontinental.  Do  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Brandes.  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  sir.  I  would  hope  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  arrange,  or  to  arrive  at  some  agreement,  promptly. 

Mr.  P  ace.  And,  if  the  doctor’s  plan  was  one  of  trying  to  set  up  a 
subsidy  here  to  the  farmers  to  cultivate  a  plant  of  which  they  know 
nothing,  you  probably  would  have  to  put  a  man  on  every  farm  and 
have  him  sit  there  with  the  farmer  and  show  him  how  to  plant  and 
cultivate  this  plant,  would  you  not? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pace.  And  it  would  probably  cost  as  much  to  educate  a 
farmer  as  to  how  to  produce  the  plant  as  it  would  to  produce  it  your¬ 
self  under  your  own  direct  supervision  with  expert  labor  that  has 
been  engaged  in  this  work  for  years,  or  more.  I  should  say. 

Js\r.  Cooley.  Where  do  you  get  that  labor? 

^7  Mr.  Pace.  Mr.  Appleby  testified,  before  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Cooley)  came  in,  that  there  was  a  special  provision 
in  this  bill  which  would  permit  the  employment  of  personnel  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  civil  service  and  without  regard  to  residence.  1 
believe  that  explanation  was  made  off  the  record, 
i  Mr.  Hope.  Mr.  Pace,  will  you  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  Pace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hope.  On  this  question  of  how  much  we  are  going  to  pay  tne 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  is  not  that  a  matter  that  will  have  to  be 
finally  decided  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  anyway? 

Mr.  Pace.  Very  probably  it  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  Hope.  Then  I  assume  that  some  arrangement  will  be  made 
and  a  price  will  be  agreed  upon  but  that  those  deals  cannot  be  con¬ 
summated  finally  until  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  reeom- 
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mends  the  appropriation  of  the  money.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
the  proper  place  perhaps  to  raise  this  question  as  to  how  much 
money  is  going  to  be  required  or  how  much  money  we  are  going  to 
pay  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co. 

Of  course,  if  we  had  the  information,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
helpful,  but  after  all  nobody  has  any  way  of  making  a  deal  or  even 
making  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  until  we  pass 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  recognize  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Co.’s  connection  with  this.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Pace 
that  to  get  this  rubber  we  have  got  to  pay  whatever  it  takes  to  get  it, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  have  got  to  sit  by  and  let  anybody  hold 
us  up.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  anybody  is  trying  to;  but  I  am 
suggesting  that  we  are  in  an  emergency,  and  we  must  give  some 
thought  to  making  a  trade  with  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  We 
are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some  articles  that  we  have 
got  to  have  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  us  paying  more  than  they 
should  cost  or  there  is  no  reason  for  our  putting  ourselves  in  a 
position  where  there  is  no  excuse  for  our  having  done  it.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  thing  is  needed  does  not  excuse  us  in  paying  twice  what 
is  a  reasonable  price  and  what  every  reasonable  man  knows  that  we 
ought  to  pay  for  a  given  piece  of  property.  As  Mr.  Pace  has  pointed 
out,  wTe  do  not  have  to  pay  twice  what  it  is  worth.  We  can  get  this 
property  at  a  fair  price  and  they  ought  to  have  a  fair  price.  They 
ought  not  to  have  more.  They  ought  not  to  make  a  profit  off  of  the 
Government  business  in  the  extremity  of  the  Government  at  this 
time  but,  they  should  be  paid  a  fair  price  for  whatever  they  have 
that  we  take. 

I  am  merely  trying  to  suggest  here  that  we  do  not  want  to  go 
ahead  and  offer  or  simply  say  that  we  are  going  to  pay  what  ever 
anybody  asks  us  for  this  product  simply  because  we  need  it. 

I  do  think  now  is  the  time  to  suggest  that  in  our  negotiations  with 
the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  that  we  recognize  that  we  should  not 
pay  more  ban  a  fair  price,  and  if  we  are  requested  to  pay  more  than 
a  fair  price — and  I  am  not  charging  that  the  company  is  going  to 
ask  us  to  pay  more  than  a  fair  price— I  do  not  know  what  they  are 
asking.  If  they  offer  it  to  us  at  a  fair  price,  we  should  pay  it.  If 
they  do  not  do  so,  as  Mr.  Pace  suggests,  we  can  take  the  operations 
over  and  settle  with  them  at  whatever  the  court  says  is  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  Pace.  We  have  plenty  of  statutes  to  cover  that  now,  and  there 
is  no  use  in  changing  this  bill  to  cover  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  But,  the  committee  ought  to  have  some  idea  as  to  what 
the  price  is.  There  is  no  reason  why,  while  we  are  here,  we  cannot  be 
told  something  about  it.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in 
the  position  of  saying  that  I  voted  for  a  bill  when  I  have  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  it  is  going  to  cost. 

We  are  told  that  $22,000,000  will  pay  certain  parts  of  the  cost,  but 
we  are  told  that  that  is  not  all  of  the  cost  and  we  have  no  idea  whether 
it  is  10  percent  of  the  cost  or  90  percent  of  the  cost,  and  the  witnesses 
have  not  indicated  whether  it  is  10  percent  or  90  percent. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andresen.  The  gentleman  is  going  to  vote  for  a  good  many 
bills  where  he  does  not  know  how  much  they  are  going  to  cost. 
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Mr.  Poage.  I  am,  afraid  so;  but  I  am  not  as  directly  responsible 
for  some  of  those  bills  as  I  am  for  bills  which  come  out  of  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Coffee.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  long  after  you  have  planted 
the  seed  in  the  nursery,  before  the  plants  are  put  out  on  the  farms  fox- 
production  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Ten  to  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Coffee.  So,  in  other  words,  the  need  is  to  provide  these 
nui'series  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Coffee.  The  committee  could  approve  legislation  to  take  cai-e 
of  that  immediately  and  no  time  would  be  lost.  As  to  purchase  of 
land  and  factory  and  methods  to  be  pursued  in  transplanting  the 
shrubs  from  the  nursery  to  farms  for  production  of  guayule,  that 
could  be  considered  later  in  separate  legislation  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Dr.  Brandes.  If  I  understood  you  to  mean  that  that  could  be  done 
without  negotiating  and  settling  with  the  company,  I  believe  it  would 
not  be  possible,  because  some  of  the  processes  and  techniques  used  in 
the  developing  of  the  nursery  are  among  the  so-called  intangible  assets 
of  the  company  that  developed  them. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Well,  under  the  existing  authority  you  could  obtain 
those  px-ocesses,  as  I  understand  it,  and  if  we  gave  you  authority  to 
construct  and  operate  these  nurseries,  you  could  proceed  to  do  that. 

Dr.  Brandes.  Under  the  authority  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  thought  that  they  were  already  doing  that.  I 
thought  you  told  the  committee  that  you  had  already  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  this  particular  plant  for  the  past  seveial  years.  Now, 
if  you  have  been  carrying  on  experimentation  in  a  particular  manner, 
then  what  is  contemplated  in  this  bill  is  only  an  enlarged  scale  of  that. 
Could  you  not  just  extend  your  hothouses  and  your  nurseries  and  pro¬ 
duce  these  plants  and  then  let  it  be  determined  at  some  later  date  as 
to  the  feasibility  and  the  method  of  taking  care  of  this  other  matter. 

Mr.  P  ace.  Where  would  they  get  the  seed  ? 

Mi*.  Ccoley.  They  have  been  getting  all  of  the  seed  that  they  wanted 
for  experimental  purposes. 

Dr.  Brandes.  We  have  been  getting  seed  for  experimental  purposes, 
but  that  is  different  from  the  large  scale  operation  of  this  project 
during  2,  3,  4,  or  5  years. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Where  do  you  get  those  seed? 

Dr.  Brandes.  There  is  only  one  soui-ce  of  supply  of  improved  strains 
of  guayule  seed  and  that  is  from  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co. 

Mr.  C  ooley.  Where  was  this  corporation  created;  where  was  it 
incorporated  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cooley,  we  expect  to  have  the  gentlemen  repre¬ 
senting  the  corporation  before  us. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  them  here  tomorrow  morning. 

Dr.  Brandes.  I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Brandes  whether  he  thinks  it 
would  be  a  fair  price  if  we  paid  what  is  mentioned  here  as  the  offer 
that  the  company  has  made,  that  is,  pay  them  the  money  that  they  have 
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actually  spent  in  developing  this  industry.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
amount. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Which  includes  the  tangible  and  intangible  assets. 
That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  HorE.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  more  than  a  fair  price? 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  would  say  at  this  time  that  it  would  be  only  fair  to 
us  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  the  tangible  and  intangible  assets,  if  we 
are  convinced  by  looking  at  the  historical  operations  of  the  company 
and  experiments  of  the  department,  that  this  experiment  is  a  feasible 
thing.  I  certainly  would  not  fuss  over  a  small  amount  of  cost,  and  I, 
of  course,  appreciate  the  importance  to  the  public  as  much  as  Mr. 
Pace  or  anyone  else  does,  but  to  just  come  up  and  not  have  the  benefit 
of  all  of  that  experience  in  passing  upon  it — I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  do  that. 

Mr.  Hope.  My  question  was  leading  up  to  this  suggestion:  Why 
should  we  not,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  this  emergency,  put  a  provision 
in  this  bill  that  the  amount  that  is  paid  to  the  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Co.  shall  not  exceed  what  they  have  actually  expended? 

Mr.  Pace.  By  all  means,  I  think  that  that  should  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Hope.  Not  to  exceed  that.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  will 
have  to  pay  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  Government  would  be  protected 
if  we  put  that  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  I  believe  you  stated 
that  it  takes  about  10  months  to  get  the  plants  up,  plant  the  seed 
and  get  the  plants  up,  get  them  to  growing. 

I)r.  Brandes.  Up  to  the  point  where  they  can  be  lifted  from  the 
nursery  and  transplanted  to  the  fields. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  How  long  does  it  take  you  then  to  grow  a  plant 
that  could  be  properly  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber? 

Dr.  Brandes.  That  is  a  question  that  depends  altogether  on  the 
contingencies  of  the  moment.  It  could  be  harvested  in  2  years;  after 
2  years  in  the  field,  and  as  I  stated  earlier,  about  900  pounds  of  rubber 
per  acre  could  be  extracted  from  the  2-year-old  plants. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Well,  you  could  not  get  any  rubber  short  of  3 
years? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Except  from  the  seedlings  which  are  in  existence  to¬ 
day,  which  are  sufficient  to  plant  only  2,000  acres. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Well,  that  is  inconsequential  in  amount. 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir;  but  every  little  bit  helps. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  I  understand.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this :  It 
would  take  you  3  years,  then,  to  produce  any  appreciable  amount  of 
rubber. 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  And  this  country  is  in  great  need  of  rubber  at  this 
time. 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mi'.  Zimmerman.  And  when  the  program  is  in  full  swing  you  only 
contemplate  producing  10  percent  of  the  needs  of  this  country;  is  that 
right  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Zimmerman.  In  other  words,  the  war  will  be  fought  and  won — 
ended,  before  you  get  this  thing  started. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  There  will  not  be  anything  left  after  fighting  for 
3  or  4  years  more. 

Dr.  Brandes.  The  advantage  to  the  United  States  in  providing  this 
nucleus  by  the  planting  of  guayule  and  obtaining  rubber  from  it  is 
that  if  the.  war  continues,  it  could  be  increased  to  tenfold  that  amount 
and  also  that  this  first  rubber  will  come  in  precisely  at  the  right  time  to 
continue  the  gradual  using  or  expenditure  of  the  present  stock  pile  of 
natural  rubber,  supplementing  other  sources  in  which  the  Government 
is  interested  and  is  now  exploring  the  possibilities  of. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  program  that  you 
are  inaugurating  here  is  to  deal  with  a  post-war  program  in  the  use  of 
rubber  ? 

Dr.  Brandes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Well,  I  thought  that  that  was  what  you  said  as  to 
the  time  when  the  rubber  would  be  available. 

Dr.  Brandes.  It  depends.  It  is  an  insurance  against  the  possibility 
that  the  war  will  be  a  long  war  and  an  insurance  that  we  will  not  be 
worse  off  at  that  time  than  we  are  now7. 

Mr.  Poage.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  Chairman.  May  I  state  to  the  committee  that  we  will  meet 
again  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o’clock  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Mr. 
Anderson  and  the  representatives  of  the  rubber  company.  Any  further 
statement  that  the  doctor  would  like  to  make,  he  will  present  at  that 
time  and  can  make,  or  lie  may  have  the  privilege  of  filing  a  further 
statement.  I  believe  that  the  members  have  asked  about  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  they  want  to  ask  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement 
before  the  committee  adjourns.  The  President  authorizes  me  to  speak 
for  him  as  to  the  amount  that  they  are  requesting. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  just  leave  that  until  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  want  me  to  leave  that  until  tomorrow  morning? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o’clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.01  p.  m.,  the.  committee  adjourned  until  10  a.  m. 
of  the  following  morning,  Thursday,  January  8,  1942.) 
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THURSDAY,  JANUARY  8,  1942 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C . 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m»,  the  Honorable  Hampton  P.  Fulmer 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Anderson, 
we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
have  a  few  brief  statements  I  would  like  to  make  with  reference  to  the 
bill  under  consideration,  and  then  I  would  like  to  inform  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  president  and  the  vice  president  of  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Co.  are  here  and  will  be  willing  to  testify  following  my  few 
brief  remarks. 

The  last  question  under  consideration  by  the  committee  yesterday 
when  the  hearing  closed  was  the  amount  of  money  that  may  have  to 
be  paid  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  in  order  to  take  over  their 
tangible  and  intangible  assets  in  the  United  States. 

The  company  tells  me  that  they  have  made  a  very  careful  survey 
of  the  costs  over  the  past  30  years,  including  their  experiments  in 
developing  a  perfected  strain  of  the  guayule  rubber  shrub,  and  that 
they  find  these  costs  amount  to  approximately  $3,400,000. 

Following  negotiations  with  Government  officials  which  they  have 
been  making  now  for  some  time  they  express  a  willingness  to  reduce 
that  figure  to  $2,600,000. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  stating 
that  the  negotiations  should  continue,  that  the  company’s  assets,  tan¬ 
gible  and  intangible,  and  their  properties  in  the  United  States  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  cost,  with  no  interest  on  the  investment,  but  in  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $2,600,000,  might  be  advisable.  That  is  for  this  committee 
to  consider. 

Mr.  Poage.  Might  I  ask  a  question  in  that  connection?  You  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  be  90  days;  that  the  sale  be  consummated  in  90  days.  I 
wonder  if  it  could  not  be  done  in  60  days,  because  we  were  told  it 
should  be  done  by  March. 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  would  like  to  say  in  that  regard  that  we  cannot 
wait  90  days  to  take  action  on  this.  The  seed  should  be  in  the  ground 
in  90  days  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  coming  growing  sea¬ 
son.  Mr.  D.  Braudes  told  the  committee  yesterday,  we  should  have 
immediate  action  on  this  bill,  and  he  recommended  that  action  to  the 
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committee  in  order  that  they  might  immediately  provide  the  necessary 
nursery  beds,  place  the  23,000  pounds  of  seed  that  they  have  in  the 
ground,  and  take  full  advantage  of  this  year’s  growing  season. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  think  for  the  benefit  of  this  record,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  us  who  are  here,  we  should  let  the  record  disclose 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  feel  that  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  Representative  from  California,  is  above  reproach,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  might  have  been  a  slight  reflection  cast  yesterdav.  I 
think  every  member  here  knows  that  he  himself  would  not  benefit  by 
this,  except  to  the  extent  of  the  benefit  there  would  be  to  this  district. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman’s  statement  very  much, 
because  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
my  sole  interest  in  this  legislation  is  in  presenting  to  the  United  States 
a  method  of  producing  rubber  domestically,  one  of  our  essential  criti¬ 
cal  items  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Don’t  you  think  this  committee  would  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  amount  the  Government  should 
pay  for  this  property?  We  don’t  know  whether  this  is  a  fair  figure, 
an  exorbitant  figure,  or  a  low  figure. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  thought  wTas  that  a  top  figure  be  placed  upon  it, 
beyond  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could  not  go. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  There  is  no  information  before  us  as  to  whether 
it  is  the  top  figure  or  the  bottom  figure.  We  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  property,  about  the  cost  of  it,  about  the  value  of  it.  And  I 
do  not  think  this  committee  should  make  an  expression  in  the  bill  as  to 
what  the  Government  should  pay ;  it  looks  to  me  to  be  entirely  inappro¬ 
priate. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  just  want  to  say  that  that  suggestion  was  merely 
made  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  You  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  question,  this  morning,  both  the  president  and  the  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  company,  and  I  suggest  you  take  whatever  action  you 
deem  advisable. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  wonder  if  this  might  not  be  in  line :  To  add  an  amend¬ 
ment  on  page  2  to  the  effect  that  these  properties  should  be  acquired 
and  the  company  compensated  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  cost  of 
all  the  properties  and  the  cost  of  the  development  and  research  experi¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  their  processes  and  patents,  as  evidenced  by 
the  books  of  the  company,  but  in  any  event  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$2,600,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  will  say  in  answer  to  the  gentleman  that  that  is 
something  for  the  committee  to  consider,  and  I  would  prefer  not  to 
make  any  statement  on  that.  Yon  handle  it  as  you  see  fit. 

There  was  some  question  yesterday  about  the  origination  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  understand  two  of  my  predecessors  in  office  brought  this  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  Congress  during  the  period  of  the  last  12  or  14  years,  and 
I  have  asked  the  legislative  reference  service  in  the  Library  to  check  on 
that,  and  when  the  information  is  available  I  will  see  that  it  is  placed 
in  the  record. 

My  interest  in  this  entire  project  comes  from  the  fact  that  Salinas  is 
located  in  my  district,  and  I  have  watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
the  development  of  this  company  in  and  around  Salinas.  I  understand 
they  have  about  1,000  acres  there,  including  their  plants,  the  nursery 
beds,  and  some  500  acres  of  guayule  shrub  that  is  presently  gi'owing. 
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I  recall  about  1930  there  were  approximately  8,000  acres  of  guayule 
shrub  planted  out  there;  that  shortly  thereafter  the  price  of  rubber 
dropped  to  3  cents  a  pound  and  most  of  the  farmers  who  were  produc¬ 
ing  the  guayule  at  that  time  found  it  necessary,  or  thought  they  found 
it  necessary,  to  plow  that  crop  under,  and,  consequently,  that  entire 
investment  was  lost  to  the  company.  The  company  had  its  financial 
interest  in  those  firms,  and  the  loss  was  not  taken  by  the  farmers  but  by 
the  company. 

That  is  one  example  of  what  tlm  company  has  gone  through  in  the 
past  30  years  in  developing  an  improved  strain  of  this  guayule  rubber. 

My  interest,  so  far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned,  dates  back  about 
2  years  when  I  first  suggested  this  matter.  You  will  find  I  discussed 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  couple  of  times,  and  I  followed  it 
very  closely  and  made  an  intense  study  of  it  ever  since.  Conse¬ 
quently  on  June  11,  I  introduced  my  first  bill.  That  was  referred 
to  this  committee  and  this  committee  referred  it  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  downtown,  and  it  has  been  gathering  dust  on 
various  shelves  around  the  downtown  offices  for  several  months,  and 
was  not  reported  favorably  until  December  16.  I  think  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  immediate  action  on  this  cannot  be  stressed  too  much.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  recognized  the  necessity  for  taking  im¬ 
mediate  action,  as  I  explained  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  so  that 
the  seed  could  be  planted  immediately. 

In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  read  to  the  committee  several 
letters  of  endorsement  that  I  have,  not  only  from  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  but  from  other  departments  of  the  Government  and  from 
most  of  the  major  rubber  companies  in  the  United  States. 

Yesterday  I  read  to  the  committee  a  statement  made  by  Secretary 
Jesse  Jones  before  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
when  this  same  bill  was  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Has  the  Senate  considered  this  bill? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  has  re¬ 
ported  a  similar  bill  favorably.  It  is  now  on  the  calendar  awaiting 
action.  I  discussed  the  matter  with  Senator  Downey  yesterday,  who 
is  handling  the  bill  over  there,  and  be  said  the  Senate  expected  to 
take  action  on  it  in  the  very  near  future. 

In  my  remarks  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April  16,  1941, 
I  called  attention  to  a  report  from  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
contained  in  the  Rubber  News  statement  of  June  15,  1940,  in  which 
the  following  statement  is  made : 

The  only  rubber  yielding  plant  which  has  been  a  commercial  source  of 
rubber  within  the  United  States  is  the  guayule  shrub.  This  plant  can  be 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  Methods  of  rubber  extraction  are  known,  and  the 
shrub  is  capable  of  yielding  some  rubber  if  harvested  at  the  age  of  2  years, 
although  a  somewhat  longer  period  is  required  for  economic  production. 

Just  recently  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  issued  a  book¬ 
let  entitled  “Possibilities  of  Producing  Rubber  in  the  United  States” 
in  which  there  are  several  pertinent  references  to  the  guayule  rubber 
plant  development.  I  would  like  to  have  the  chairman’s  permis¬ 
sion  to  include  the  Tariff  Commission’s  report  on  guayule  rubber 
in  the  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  included. 
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(The  report  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Possibilities  of  Producing  Rubber  in  the  United  States  and  Rubber 
Conservation 

United  States  Tariff  Commission 

GUAYULE  RUBBER 

Guayule  is  a  rubber-producing  desert  shrub  which  is  native  to  north  central 
Mexico  and  the  Big  Bend  area  of  Texas.  In  1912,  the  year  of  greatest  output, 
Mexico  produced  10,000  long  tons  of  guayule  rubber.  After  1912  the  Mexican 
output  declined,  and  in  1940  amounted  to  about  4,000  long  tons.  Production 
facilities  are  being  increased  and  production  in  1942  may  amount  to  7,000  long 
tons.  The  entire  Mexican  production  is  from,  wild  guayule,  and  the  output  is 
now  restricted  by  the  Mexican  Government  in  order  to  prevent  extinction  of  the 
shrub.  Most  of  the  guayule  rubber  produced  in  Mexico  is  shipped  to  the  United 
States. 

For  the  past  30  years,  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  whose  principal  business 
is  producing  rubber  in  the  Far  East  and  importing  rubber,  has  cultivated  guayule 
at  its  experiment  station  near  Salinas,  Calif.,  and  at  scattered  points  in  Arizona 
and  Texas.  The  company  has  about  1,000  acres  under  cultivation  at  Salinas  where 
it  produced  about  225  long  tons  of  rubber  in  1940.  After  extensive  tests  the  firm 
has  selected  high-yielding,  disease-resistant  strains  of  guayule.  Also,  it  has  de¬ 
vised  special  machinery  for  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  the  shrub. 
One  machine  with  a  crew  of  14  men  plants  15  acres  in  1  day  of  10  hours,  8,000 
plants  to  the  acre. 

Guayule  requires  little  cultivation  and  an  annual  rainfall  of  only  6  to  12 
inches,  depending  upon  soil  and  climate.  The  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of  the 
Salinas  and  nearby  valleys  in  California  have  been  found  especially  suitable  for 
growing  guayule,  but  other  States  in  the  Southwest  also  have  areas  suited  to 
guayule  cultivation. 

The  guayule  shrub  may  be  harvested  at  any  time  between  the  ages  of  1  and 
30  years,  the  general  practice  being  to  harvest  it  at  4  years.  If  for  any  reason 
it  is  desired  not  harvest  the  plant  after  4  years,  it  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
and  in  that  way  serve  as  a  continually  increasing  reserve  supply  of  rubber 
until  the  plant  is  10  years  of  age.  After  growing  for  10  years,  guayule  has  a 
tendency  to  become  gnarled.  The  shrub  may  be  left  in  the  ground  for  an 
additional  20  years  but  without  any  increase  in  rubber  content.  The  entire 
shrub  is  taken  from  the  ground  at  the  time  of  harvest,  and  by  a  mechanical 
process  the  rubber  is  removed  from  the  roots,  stem,  and  large  branches. 

The  cost  of  producing  guayule  rubber  depends  upon  the  age  at  which  the  plant 
is  harvested.  Starting  with  a  cost  of  about  80  cents  per  pound  of  rubber  when 
the  plant  is  harvested  at  1  year,  the  cost  decreases  for  every  year  that  the  plant 
is  in  the  ground  until  it  is  7  years  of  age.  After  7  years  the  carrying  charges, 
‘principally  interest  on  investment,  exceed  the  increment  in  value.  It  appears 
that  when  the  plant  is  harvested  at  the  age  of  4  years  guayule  rubber  may  be 
produced  at  a  cost  of  15  to  19  cents  a  pound,  including  the  cost  of  land  rental, 
preparing  the  land  for  planting,  and  all  other  costs  incidental  to  producing  the 
rubber,  except  interest  on  investment  and  the  cost  of  deresinatiug. 

Guayule  rubber  has  a  resin  content  of  about  20  percent.  For  this  reason  un- 
deresinated  guayule  rubber  is  suitable  only  for  blending  with  Hevea  rubber  or 
for  friction  stocks  (for  use  in  manufacturing  tire  fabric  plies,  transmission  belts, 
friction  tape,  etc.).  It  is  especially  suited  to  use  in  rubberizing  tire  fabric  plies, 
the  production  of  which  is  very  large.  Mr.  J.  H.  Doering,  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  has  written  the  most  authoritative  article  on  the  use  of  unde- 
resinated  guayule  rubber.1  After  considerable  testing,  Mr.  Doering  found  that 
tires  made  from  underesinated  guayule  rubber  gave  a  mileage  60  percent  as 
great  as  tires  made  from  Hevea  ribbed  smoked  sheet  No.  1. 

However,  when  guayule  rubber  is  deresinated  it  is  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
lower  grades  of  Hevea  rubber  and  can  be  used  interchangeably  with  them.  It  is 
softer  than  Hevea  ribbed  smoked  sheet  No.  1.  Practically  all  the  large  tire 


„  1  P  H.  Doering,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Guayule  Rubber  in  Tires  and  Tubes — Service 
ln  v  hich  the  Rubber  Was  Exclusively  Guayule,  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistrv 
1934,  vol.  26,  p.  541. 
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manufacturing  companies  have  tested  deresinated  guayule  rubber,  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  tires  made  from  it  give  approximately  90  percent  of  the  mileage  given 
by  tires  made  from  ribbed  smoked  sheet  No.  1.  Most  of  the  purchasing  agents 
and  research  directors  of  these  firms  think  that  the  Government  should  advance 
funds  for  the  production  of  guayule  rubber. 

It  appears  that  if  substantial  quantities  of  guayule  rubber  were  deresinated, 
the  cost  of  deresinating  would  not  exceed  1  or  2  cents  a  pound.  The  solvent 
used  in  the  process  can  be  used  several  times,  and  the  resins  recovered  probably 
could  be  sold. 

The  information  available  indicates  that  the  capital  investment  for  agricultural 
equipment,  nurseries,  buildings,  maintenance  shops,  rubber  extraction  mills,  and 
deresinating  factories  probably  would  amount  to  about  $20,000,000  for  every  100,000 
long  tons  of  yearly  productive  capacity. 

A  shortage  of  planting  material  limits  the  quantity  of  rubber  which  could  be 
produced  from  guayule  in  the  next  few  years.  If  all  the  seeds  available  were 
planted  immediately,  there  would  be  only  enough  seedlings  to  plant  45,000  acres 
of  guayule  shrubs  in  the  spring  of  1942.  If  45,000  acres  were  planted  in  1942 
and  harvested  in  1943,  they  would  yield  a  total  of  only  about  1,500  long  tons  of 
deresinated  rubber.  If  the  45,000  acres  were  not  harvested  until  1944,  they 
would  yield  approximately  5,400  long  tons.  If  harvested  in  1946,  they  would 
yield  about  21,300  long  tons.2 

In  1943  there  could  be  made  available  sufficient  seedlings  to  plant  450,000  acres. 
This  acreage  might  yield  15,000  long  tons  if  harvested  in  1944;  54,000  long  tons 
if  harvested  in  1945;  or  213,000  long  tons  if  harvested  in  1947.  Further  plant¬ 
ings  would  be  possible  in  1944  and  subsequent  years.3 

The  production  of  guayule  rubber  would  utilize  land  and  migrant  labor  not 
now  employed.  Also,  its  production  would  not  require,  as  in  the  case  of  synthetic 
rubber,  large  quantities  of  steel,  chemicals,  and  chemical  equipment,  the  demands 
for  which  are  taxing  the  productive  capacity  of  eastern  factories. 

Mr.  Hope.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  report  ?  Did  they  speak 
favorably  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Very  favorably. 

While  this  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  Government  depart¬ 
ments,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  endorsing  this  program.  I  would  like  to  read  a  couple 
of  pertinent  paragraphs  from  that  letter  and  then  place  the  entire 
letter  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  is  as  follows;) 

Navy  Department, 

Bureau  of  Ships, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  connection  with  a  bill,  H.  R.  5030,  introduced  by 
Congressman  John  Z.  Anderson,  of  California,  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
planting  of  45,000  acres  of  guayule  shrub  and  for  the  purpose  of  constructing, 
operating,  and  contracting  for  the  operation  of  factories  for  the  extraction  of  rub¬ 
ber  from  guayule,  it  is  considered  that  the  plan  outlined  would  go  far  toward 
insuring  a  supply  of  guayule  rubber  which,  together  with  the  supply  of  synthetic 
rubber,  would  meet  the  Navy’s  requirements  for  rubber  and  rubber-like  materials. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  45,000  acres  of  guayule  shrub  should  yield  approximately 
30,000  tons  of  resinous  guayule  annually  3  years  after  the  original  planting. 

The  Navy  Department  has  made  certain  tests  on  both  Mexican  and  domestic 
guayule.  Tests  on  domestic  material  were  made  on  both  the  resinous  and  deres- 
ined  condition,  but  tests  on  the  Mexican  guayule  were  made  only  on  the  resinous 
condition.  The  technical  information  obtained  may  be  summarized  briefly  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  domestic  deresined  guayule  may  be  substituted  for  natural  Hevea 
rubber  without  sacrificing  the  physical  or  chemical  qualities  of  the  manufactured 


2  For  comparative  purposes,  about  650,000  long  tons  of  crude  rubber  were  consumed  in 
1940  in  the  United  States. 

3  There  could  be  made  available  in  1944  sufficient  seedlings  to  plant  4,500,000  acres. 
Theoretically,  this  acreage  might  yield  150,000  long  tons  if  harvested  in  1945  ;  540,000  long 
tons  if  harvested  in  1946;  or  2,130,000  long  tons  if  harvested  in  1948.  For  comparative 
purposes,  about  9,000,000  acres  are  planted  in  cotton  in  Texas. 
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article.  Resinous  guayule  is  not  suitable  as  a  direct  substitute  for  Hevea  rubber. 
It  is,  however,  used  commercially  in  the  making  of  rubber  cement  or  rubber  arti¬ 
cles  where  a  tacky  surface  is  desired. 

The  process  of  extracting  the  resin  from  guayule  costs  approximately  1  to  3 
cents  per  pound,  depending  upon  the  type  and  size  of  extraction  equipment.  This 
in  turn  depends  upon  the  amount  produced.  As  an  over-all  estimate,  guayule 
rubber  will  probably  cost  no  less  than  25  cents  per  pound  for  some  time  to  come  if 
operations  are  started  in  the  near  future. 

The  Navy  is  vitally  interested  in  the  insurement  of  an  adequate  supply  of  rubber 
for  its  essential  uses.  While  the  plan  presented  does  not  offer  an  immediate  sup¬ 
ply  if  the  supply  of  Hevea  rubber  should  be  cut  off  in  the  near  future,  it  neverthe¬ 
less  does  offer  a  fairly  definite  basis  for  a  supply  of  rubber  which  would  be  avail¬ 
able  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  money  expended  in  the  production  of  guayule  rubber  will 
remain  in  the  United  States  in  place  of  the  large  sums  which  now  flow  from  this 
country  for  the  procurement  of  crude  rubber. 

It  is  understood  that  a  survey  of  the  possibility  of  large-scale  production  of 
Hevea  rubber  in  South  America  has  been  made.  However,  such  production  could 
not,  even  if  successful,  become  available  for  a  period  of  10  to  12  years,  and  such 
guayule  as  may  be  produced  in  this  country  may  be  of  importance  in  bridging  this 
period.  On  this  basis,  favorable  recommendations  appear  justified. 

Sincerely, 

Note. — A  duplicate  of  this  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  addressed  a  communication  to  some  of  the  leading 
tire  companies  in  the  United  States  while  this  bill  was  pending',  and 
have  received  a  favorable  reply,  in  one  form  and  another,  from  the 
presidents  of  most  of  them. 

I  would  like  to  read  those  letters;  they  are  not  very  long,  and  I 
think  they  will  be  very  interesting  to  the  committee. 

(The  letters  referred  to  and  read  by  Mr.  Anderson  are  as  follows:) 


The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio,  December  29,  19Jfl. 


Hon.  J.  Z.  Anderson, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


My  Dear  Congressman  :  In  viewr  of  early  consideration  of  your  legislation  fos¬ 
tering  the  development  of  guayule  as  a  rubber  source,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  immediate  favorable  action  by  Congress. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  we  do  not  believe  guayule  is  the  entire 
answer,  that  our  synthetic  production  must  be  expanded  and  speeded  and  that 
we  must  explore  the  possibility  of  rubber,  from  South  America. 

However,  it  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  this  country  would  be  lax  indeed  if 
we  did  not  hasten  the  guayule  program,  and  I  urge  the  immediate  passage  of 
the  legislation  now  pending. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  in  my  long  experience  in  the  rubber  busi¬ 
ness  we  have  used  guayule  in  the  manufacture  of  tires  and  have  found  it  very 
satisfactory.  It  may  be  used  in  80  percent  of  the  places  where  Hevea  rubber 
is  used  and  certainly  Congress  should  not  hesitate  to  pass  the  necessary  legislation 
to  get  a  program  of  guayule  development  under  way. 

Sincerely  yours, 


The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
W.  O’Neil,  President. 


Hon.  J.  Z.  Anderson, 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.. 
Atcron,  Ohio,  January  3,  19J/2. 


The  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D  C. 


Dear  Mr.  Anderson  :  I  have  your  telegram  regarding  the  pending  legislation 
which  provides  for  the  planting  of  45,000  acres  of  guayule. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  has  used  guayule  most  of  the  time  for  more  than 
30  years  and  last  year  consumed  approximately  50  percent  of  the  guayule  im¬ 
ported  or  produced  in  this  country. 
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We  are  currently  using  guayule  in  tire  stocks  and  in  certain  industrial 
goods  products.  It  is  our  belief  that  it  offers  possibilities  for  greater  use,  as 
added  experience  is  acquired  with  it. 

Its  future  will  depend,  however,  on  its  status  in  relation  to  the  price  and 
availability  of  plantation  rubber.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  rubber  went  down  to  less  than  3  cents  a  pound  in  June  of 
1932. 


While  I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  plan  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  large-scale  synthetic  rubber  plants,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Government  in  July  1940,  would  be  our  best  guaranty  against  complete  de¬ 
pendence  on  foreign  sources  for  rubber,  the  present  emergency,  in  my  opinion, 
justifies  legislation  for  the  increased  cultivation  of  guayule  in  this  country. 

I  therefore  recommend  the  immediate  passage  of  H.  B.  6262  and  thank  you 
for  your  interest  in  writing  to  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 


John  L.  Collyer, 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio,  December  30,  191/1. 


Hon.  J.  Z.  Anderson, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson  :  Replying  to  ,your  wire  of  today  regarding  H.  R.  6262, 
while  I  question  the  commercial  possibilities  of  guayule  in  times  of  peace  and 
free  world  movement  of  rubber  to  compete  with  Hevea  plantation  rubber,  I  do 
believe  that  as  a  matter  of  insurance,  considering  the  present  international 
situation,  we  are  justified  in  planting  45,000  acres  of  guayule  from  seed  now 
available  to  provide  a  source  of  planting  seed  for  much  larger  expansion  later, 
if  conditions  at  that  time  seem  to  warrant  it. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  using  about  1,200  tons  of  guayule  per  year, 
mixing  it  with  Hevea  rubber,  for  quite  a  number  of  rubber  products. 

While  it  is  inferior  to  natural  rubber,  due  to  its  high  resin  content,  it  can 
be  made  to  equal  Hevea  rubber,  at  a  substantially  increased  cost,  by  having 
the  resin  extracted. 

Sincerely  yours, 


P.  W.  Litchfield, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Litchfield  seems  to  think  there  is  a  large  increase  in  cost  per  pound 
necessary  to  deresin  the  rubber,  experiments  have  proven,  and  the 
Navy  Department  states,  that  it  can  be  deresinated  at  a  cost  of  from  1 
to  3  cents  a  pound.  So  that  is  not  a  very  large  item  when  you  consider 
that,  according  to  this  statement,  the  deresination  of  this  rubber  makes 
it  the  equal  of  Hevea  rubber  which  we  are  importing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hope.  Can  you  explain  why  these  companies,  who  say  they  have 
been  using  this  rubber  for  a  number  of  years,  during  a  time  when  it 
was  much  higher  in  price — have  been  able  to  do  that?  Have  they 
been  able  to  buy  it  at  the  price  of  plantation  rubber,  or  have  they  just 
been  experimenting  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  it  has  passed  the  experiment  stage.  I  think 
they  are  able  at  the  present  time  to  obtain  guayule  rubber  for  a  price 
considerably  less  than  they  have  to  pay  for  the  Hevea  rubber. 

Air.  Hope.  One  of  the  companies  mentioned  using  it  for  the  past  20 
3Tears.  Most  of  that  time  the  cost  of  production  was  higher  than  that 
of  plantation  rubber.  I  thought  you  might  know  why  they  were 
using  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  informed  by  Mr,  Mason  of  the  General  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  that  there  a  nr  a  lot  of  rubber  products  where  the  resin 
content  in  guayule  rubber  is  extremely  valuable,  and  they  do  not 
deresin  it,  because  they  want  that  resin  in  it. 
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Mr.  Hope.  So  that  they  might  be  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  entirely  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Can  yon  give  11s  any  figures  as  to  the  amount  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  country  during  the  past  year  or  two  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
we  imported  approximately  4,000  tons  in  1940,  and  although  the  latest 
figures  are  not  yet  available  for  1941.  the  Department  of  Commerce 
expects  that  figure  to  increase  to  about  6.000  tons  of  guayule  rubber 
imported  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  1  am  talking  about  the  production  in  this  country. 
One  of  the  letters  you  read  indicated  that  perhaps  they  had  consumed 
quite  a  large  amount.  But  apparently  it  was  imported. 

Air.  Anderson.  Most  of  it  is  imported  from  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  as  to  any  amount  that 
has  been  used  in  this  country  from  the  operation  of  this  rubber 
company  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  rubber  company  also  runs  a  plant  located  in 
Mexico.  The  plant  that  they  have  located  in  my  district,  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  at  Salinas,  refined  approximately  a  half  million  pounds  of  guayule 
rubber  early  last  year,  in  January,  February,  and  March  of  1941,  and 
ail  of  that  rubber  went  into  immediate  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  was  imported  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  that  was  produced  in  Salinas  Valley,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Yesterday  I  could  not  remain  until  the  hearing 
was  completed.  There  are  two  or  three  things  I  would  like  to  know. 
How  many  companies  are  there  in  the  United  States  producing 
guayule  rubber ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  One  company. 

Mr.  F  lan na gan.  Just  one  company? 

Mr.  Flannagan.  I11  the  event  the  Government  buys  that  company 
out,  what  will  it  get  for  this  $2,600,000  that  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  prefer  you  ask  that  question  of  the  officials 
of  the  company  who  are  here  and  will  testify  after  I  do.  They  have 
a  list  of  their  assets  and  their  acrease  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  They  are  going  to  testify? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  indeed.  I  am  not  entirely  familiar  with  what 
their  assets  consist  of,  but  in  addition  to  their  patents,  they  have  spent 
30  years  in  this  country  developing  this  plant  to  the  present  improved 
strain.  It  has  been  a  long,  hard  road.  I  have  made  a  close  study  of 
it,  and  I  am  amazed  by  some  of  the  obstacles  overcome  in  producing 
a  guayule  plant  which  originally,  in  its  wild  state,  contains  only  7  or 
8  percent  rubber,  and  which  now,  in  some  cases,  yields  20  percent 
rubber.  It  is  an  amazing  story. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Is  the  plant  grown  extensively  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  grown  there  only  in  its  wild  state.  It  is  not 
cultivated  in  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  if  you  have  any  more  letters  they  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  record  without  reading.  They  will  all  be  about  the 
same,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  I  have  a  telegram  from  Harvey  Firestone, 
Jr.,  of  the  Firestone  Rubber  Corporation,  and  I  will  place  that  in  the 
record.  It  is  also  an  endorsement  of  this  program. 
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( The  telegram  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Akkon,  Ohio,  December  11,  19^1. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Anderson, 

Congressman  from  California : 

Your  telegram  requesting  our  views  of  guayule  rubber,  advice  regarding  some 
of  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  being  put,  and  amount  used  by  our  company 
has  been  received.  Guayule  rubber  has  never  attained  wide  use  in  normal  times, 
as  you  doubtless  know,  because  of  its  high  resin  content.  In  the  softer  rubber 
stocks,  such  as  those  used  between  the  cord  plies  of  tires,  satisfactory  results 
can  be  obtained  from  rubber  compounds  that  contain  a  small  percentage  of 
guayule  rubber.  Normally  the  Firestone  Co.  has  used  monthly  over  the  past 
many  years  between  20,000  and  40,000  pounds  of  guayule  rubber.  To  be  of  use 
by  itself  or  in  an  appreciable  percentage  of  total  rubber  in  any  given  compound 
guayule  rubber  must  be  deresinated.  I  do  not  know  of  any  present  economical 
means  of  effecting  this  deresination  on  a  commercial  scale,  but  American  ingen¬ 
uity  should  be  able  to  devise  a  workable  process  when  the  need  is  great  and 
when  the  factor  of  competitive  cost  is  relegated  to  the  background.  It  is  quite 
possible  too  that  compounds  using  guayule  rubber  without  deresination  can  be 
devised  to  make  many  articles  which,  while  inferior  when  judged  by  normal 
standards,  may  prove  sufficiently  serviceable  for  stop-gap  use  in  these  times  of 
emergency.  It  is  my  belief  that  no  known  source  of  rubber  for  our  country 
should  be  left  unexplored  and  upon  this  premise  a  reasonable  program  for 
Government  subsidy  of  guayule  planting  appears  fully  justified. 

Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr., 

Mr.  Coffee.  Mr.  Anderson,  I  am  in  full  accord  with  your  efforts  to 
increase  rubber  production  in  this  country,  and  I  think  j^ou  are  to  be 
complimented  on  the  effort  you  have  made  in  that  direction.  However, 
since  this  company  has  spent  30  years  in  developing  this  product, 
don’t  you  feel  that  the  services  of  that  company  and  its  employees  who 
are  familiar  with  the  production  of  this  rubber  should  be  utilized, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  should  supplement  their  efforts, 
rather  than  take  over -their  plant  for  the  production  and  processing 
of  guayule  rubber?  Don’t  you  feel  that  there  is  a  chance  that  we 
might  encourage  this  as  a  domestic  industry  by  subsidizing  its  pro¬ 
duction,  similar  to  what  we  are  doing  with  the  domestic  sugar  indus¬ 
try?  It  seems  to  me  that  a  company  that  has  stood  up  for  30  years 
in  the  production  of  this  guayule  rubber  has  something  on  the  ball. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  is  agreed. 

Mr.  Coffee.  And  we  should  encourage  private  industry  in  this  field 
to  continue,  rather  than  have  the  Federal  Government  take  it  over 
entirely. 

Mr.  Fean x a gan.  I  think  your  idea  is  we  would  save  money  by  sub¬ 
sidizing  this  industry  and  putting  it  on  its  feet. 

Mr.  Coffee.  I  think  it  would  be  much  cheaper  for  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  subsidize  this  production  and  have  private  industry  carry 
on,  rather  than  have  the  Federal  Government,  with  inexperienced  help, 
try  to  handle  it  exclusively. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  say  in  answer,  gentlemen,  that  it 
goes  to  the  question  of  policy,  which  the  committee  must  decide.  I  am 
informed  by  the  company  that  this  is  a  tremendous  undertaking.  Sev¬ 
enty  five  thousand  acres  to  be  planted  next  year  from  seedlings  that 
may  be  available  will  result  in  10  times  as  much  seed  next  year  as  we 
have  this  year.  The  company  itself  does  not  feel  able  to  carry  out 
that  program ;  they  do  not  feel  they  have  the  facilities,  the  necessary 
personnel,  and  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  carrying  through  anv  such 
program.  I  would  suggest  you  question  them  at  greater  length  on 
that  when  they  take  the  stand.  However,  I  do  feel  that  we  should 
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take  the  utmost  advantage  of  the  skilled  personnel  that  they  have 
available  and  I  am  sure  Dr.  Braudes  and  the  other  officials  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  intend  to  do  that. 

I  agree  with  the  gentlemen  in  that  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  taking  over  private  industry  where  it  can  be  avoided. 
This,  however,  is  an  extreme  emergency.  We  are  in  a  war;  we  need 
rubber  badly.  We  are  going  to  need  it  worse  within  2  or  3  years,  and 
whether  or  not  this  company  could  expand  rapidly  enough  to  take 
over  the  production  of  the  amount  of  rubber  that  would  be  required 
in  this  country  is  very  problematical. 

Mr.  Coffee'.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would  ever  reach  the  point  of  pro¬ 
ducing  more  than  10  or  15  percent  of  our  requirements. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  cannot  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Coffee.  But  even  so,  it  should  be  encouraged  to  its  maximum 
capacity. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  we  can  only 
look  forward  to  producing  10  or  15  percent  of  our  supply.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  expansion  of  this  industry  once  it  gets  started. 

Mr.  Coffee.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  I  understood  Dr.  Brancles  yes¬ 
terday  to  indicate  that  about  75,000  acres  was  the  maximum  of  expan¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  I  am  sure  you  misunderstood  Dr.  Braudes. 
Seventy-five  thousand  acres  is  all  we  can  plant  now,  because  that  is 
all  the  seed  we  have.  But  there  are  millions  of  acres  in  the  four  States 
mentioned  that  could  be  put  into  production  of  guayule  rubber.  There 
is  no  limitation  on  the  available  land  necessary  to  produce  all  the  seed 
we  need. 

Mr.  Coffee.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  because  it  bolsters  my  con¬ 
tention  that  we  should  try  to  keep  this  from  being  a  Government 
monopoly.  We  should  encourage  private  enterprise  and  encourage 
farmers  throughout  all  these  States  that  can  produce  it,  to  produce 
this  guayule  rubber,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  Government 
provide  the  nurseries,  provide  the  seedlings,  and  do  the  educational 
work,  and  provide  the  necessary  subsidy  to  encourage  production 
wherever  it  may  be  obtained.  I  think  in  that  way  we  would  increase 
production  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  we  would  if  we  turned  it 
entirely  over  to  the  Government  for  operation  exclusively. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  say,  that  is  purely  a  matter  of  policy  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  have  to  decide.  One  thing  I  don’t 
think  we  should  lose  sight  of  is  the  necessity  for  immediate  action 
that  will  permit  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  plant  all  the  avail¬ 
able  seed  now.  Otherwise,  we  will  lose  an  entire  year  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose. 

Mr.  Pace.  Mr.  Anderson,  I  rather  favor  private  enterprise,  where 
it  is  free,  but  would  we  gain  very  much  by  building  up  an  absolute 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  one  concern?  Isn’t  it  possible,  as  much  as 
we  dislike  Government  operation  of  private  business,  that  in  the  long 
run,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  we  should  break  down  the  control 
of  this  new  industry,  and  not  concentrate  it  in  the  hands  of  one 
concern  that  has  an  absolute  utter  monopoly? 

Mr.  Flannagan.  If  we  provide  the  subsidy  it  would  be  open  to  all 
the  farmers  in  that  area.  It  would  be  just  like  the  subsidy  that  applies 
to  all  beet  growers. 
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Mr.  Pace.  But  you  wouldn’t  have  any  source  of  processing  except 
that  owned  by  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  We  have  practically  the  same  situation  in  the  beet 
industry. 

Mr.  Pace.  In  that  there  is  a  series  of  refineries.  Here  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  one  concern.  It  appears  now  that  the  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Co.,  after  struggling  through  the  years — and  I  think  they  are  to  be 
commended  for  it — but  I  would  not  favor,  it  seems  to  me,  offhand, 
putting  millions  of  dollars  of  Government  money  into  the  hands  of  a 
concern  to  build  up  an  utter  and  complete  monopoly,  which  in  a  way 
would  have  more  disastrous  effects  than  if  the  Government  took  it 
over. 

The  Chairman.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Anderson,  that  is  really  a  question 
for  the  committee.  Suppose  we  question  the  witness  on  that  if  you 
desire.  Let  him  make  a  brief  statement  for  or  against  the  proposition 
and  get  on  with  his  statement,  so  that  when  he  has  finished  we  can 
take  this  up  and  fight  it  out  between  us.  I  don’t  think  we  can  gain 
much  by  arguing  it  here,  and  we  are  taking  up  time.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  witness  give  us  any  definite  information  that  will  be  help¬ 
ful  to  the  committee,  and  we  can  then  hear  these  other  gentlemen  and 
get  information  from  them.  Then  the  committee  can  go  into  executive 
session,  and  with  the  information  given,  we  will  be  able  to  decide  just 
what  this  committee  should  do. 

Mr.  Coffee.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one  question.  That 
is,  if  the  price  of  this  rubber  could  be  maintained,  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  that  other  rubber  concerns  woidd  be  interested  in  develop¬ 
ing  facilities  to  process  this  guayule  rubber? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  may  be  entirely  possible,  but  I  have  as  yet 
had  no  indication  of  that. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Does  the  gentleman  not  think  that  the  R.  F.  C.  would 
be  glad  to  finance  any  plant  that  might  be  established  to  facilitate  the 
production  and  processing  of  this  rubber? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  should  think  the  R.  F.  C.  or  any  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  should  be  ready  and  willing  to  finance  this  program  in 
any  way  possible,  because  the  need  for  additional  rubber  is  so  great 
at  the  present  time. 

There  was  one  matter  that  was  not  discussed  at  any  length  yester¬ 
day.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  should  like  to  submit  to  the  committee, 
because  it  offers  possibilities,  and  that  is  the  possibility  of  growing 
guayule  rubber  from  seed  within  1  year  at,  of  course,  a  tremendous 
increase  in  cost  per  pound.  The  company  does  not  subscribe  to  this 
theory,  nor  does  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  several  well- 
known  rubber  experts  in  the  country  think  that  is  possible,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  two  or  three  brief  items  here  in  that  connection, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  O’Neil  wrote  me  the  other  day  the  following  letter : 

The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 

Alcron,  Ohio,  January  2,  1942. 

Hon.  John  Z.  Anderson, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  guayule 
in  recent  weeks  and  a  great  deal  of  controversy  regarding  the  best  system  of 
raising  it. 
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I  would  like  to  point  out  on  the  eve  of  House  consideration  of  your  bill  these 
basic  facts: 

1.  There  is  real  rubber  in  guayule. 

2.  Guayule  will  grow  in  this  country. 

After  all,  nothing  else  matters.  If  it  takes  1  year,  we  are  in  a  much  better 
condition  than  if  it  takes  4  years.  If  it  costs  10  cents  a  pound,  we  are  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  if  it  costs  30  cents  a  pound.  But,  whatever  the  time 
or  the  cost,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Government  should  immediately 
plant  all  available  guayule  seed. 

Whether  or  not  the  1-year  system  will  work  can  be  speedily  determined  by 
harvesting  some  of  the  seedlings  planted  last  April  in  the  Intercontinental  nurs¬ 
ery  at  Salinas.  If  it  is  found  to  be  practical,  we  can  then  proceed  on  the  Spence 
plan  of  annual  harvest.  If  it  is  not  found  to  be  practical,  we  can  proceed  on 
the  cycle  plan  advanced  by  Dr.  McCallum.  Certainly  Dr.  Spence  should  be  inter¬ 
viewed  by  responsible  people  in  the  Government  and  his  plan  given  a  real  trial 
because  it  promises  the  quickest  supply  of  rubber  if  his  beliefs  can  be  substan¬ 


tiated. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  Congress  speed  through  legislation  for  the  development 
of  guayule  and  that  you  take  advantage  of  every  available  pound  of  seed  to  carry 
out  plans  for  planting. 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
W.  O'Neil,  President. 


Now,  in  that  regard,  may  I  say  that  Dr.  Spence  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Rubber  Division  of  the  War  Industries  National  Research 
Council  during  the  last  war.  He  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  Charles 
Goodyear  Rubber  lecture  hut  was  unable  to  attend  because  of  illness. 
In  response  to  questions  directed  to  me  sometime  ago  with  respect 
to  the  possibility  of  developing  rubber  from  guayule  in  1  year,  I  would 
like  to  read  the  question  and  answer  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee : 

Anderson.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  raise  guayule  rubber  on  a  commercial 
basis  by  sowing  the  seed  thick  and  harvesting  in  less  than  a  year? 

►Spence.  It  has  been  definitely  established  and  reported  that  guayule  plants 
grown  in  California  less  than  a  year  old  contain  more  than  6  percent  of  pure 
rubber,  or,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  plants  per  acre,  more  than  1,000 
pounds  of  pure  rubber  per  acre.  While  much  may  have  to  be  done  to  translate 
these  findings  to  agricultural  factors,  nevertheless  I  consider  this  an  all-im¬ 
portant  approach  to  the  problem  of  guayule  cultivation  in  this  country,  both 
for  the  present  emergency  and  for  the  future.  In  the  hands  of  practical 
farmers,  aided  by  technical  assistance,  and  with  treated  seed  available,  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  for  one  moment  the  successful  application  in  some  form  of 
this  all-important  development  as  a  practical  matter. 

Mr.  Flan  nag  ax.  What  are  you  reading  from? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  reading  from  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Rubber  Magazine  recently.  That  article  consisted  of  several  questions 
and  answers  developed  between  Dr.  Spence  and  myself. 

Mr.  Pace.  Do  you  develop  how  you  would  have  to  treat  this; 
whether  you  would  have  to  get  new  acreage  each  year? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  rather  amazing  thing  about  this  plant. 
It  can  he  planted  in  the  same  acreage  in  rotation.  Dr.  McCallum 
states  that  the  use  of  fertilizer  is  not  necessary.  Several  of  the 
farmers  in  the  Salinas  Valley,  who  left  the  guayule  in  the  ground 
when  the  price  of  rubber  went  to  3  cents  and  harvested  it  some  years 
later  when  the  price  was  up  again,  stated  to  me  their  land  had  been 
definitely  improved  because  of  the  fact  that  guayule  rubber  had  been 
produced  there.  In  other  words,  where  they  had  been  getting  so 
many  bushels  of  beans  per  acre,  where  they  planted  beans  again, 
after  digging  the  guayule  shrub  out.  they  got  an  increased  yield. 
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That  is  a  rather  remarkable  thing.  Apparently  the  plant  is  not  soil 
depleting;  rather,  it  is  soil  conserving. 

Mr.  Pace.  How  do  their  profits  compare? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Their  statement  to  me  was  it  was  the  best  cash 
crop  in  the  ground  when  they  harvested  it,  but  they  had  to  ride  out 
the  storm  when  the  price  was  down  to  3  cents,  and  there  were  few 
that  did  it. 

Mr.  Pace.  Once  this  plant  is  harvested,  must  it  be  reseeded,  or  is  it 
grown  from  the  roots? 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  it  is  to  be  cultivated,  it  has  to  be  reseeded.  The 
seed  is  gathered  annually,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Brandes,  the  seed 
which  we  plant  this  year  will  increase  tenfold  next  year,  so  that  if  you 
plant  enough  seed  this  year  to  have  seedlings  available  for  60,000 
acres  next  year  we  would,  the  following  year,  have  enough  seedlings 
available  for  600,000  acres,  if  we  desired  to  use  them  up. 

Mr.  Hope.  When  you  harvest  it,  do  you  take  up  roots  and  all? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  entire  plant  is  harvested.  Rubber  is  found  in 
every  part  of  the  plant  except  the  leaves. 

Now,  just  one  observation  on  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  con¬ 
tinuing  this  program.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  views  expressed  yes¬ 
terday  by  Mr.  Appleby  that  this  is  simply  an  emergency  program. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  his  should  not  be  continued  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  at  least,  after  the  present  emergency  is  over.  I  don’t  think 
anyone  could  explain  to  me  why  we  should  not  have  a  certain  amount 
of  guayule  available  in  the  shrub  as  an  insurance  policy  against  just 
such  a  shortage  as  we  are  facing  at  the  present  time. 

At  the  present  time,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Brandes  yesterday,  we  are 
importing  approximately  97  percent  of  all  the  rubber  we  use  from, 
the  East  Indies.  We  are  at  the  complete  mercy  of  an  international 
rubber  monopoly,  a  rubber  cartel,  that  sets  the  price;  and,  regardless 
of  what  the  cost  of  production  of  hevea  rubber  is.  we  have  to  pay  that 
price. 

Mr.  Hope.  W1  io  controls  the  rubber  cartel? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you;  I  don’t  know.  I  am  not  an 
international  rubber  expert. 

Mr.  Hope.  Can  you  find  out  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  I  could  find  out.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
persons  here  in  the  room  who  could  tell  you  more  about  it.  But  to 
me,  that  is  one  thing  that  this  committee  and  the  Congress  should  keep 
very  much  in  mind,  the  advisability  of  always  keeping  available  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  rubber  which  we  consume  annually,  so  that 
we  will  not  be  at  the  complete  mercy  of  an  internationally  controlled 
rubber  monopoly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Anderson,  right  at  this  point  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  mention  that  Dr.  Cameron,  and  some  others  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  at  the  university  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  put  over  some  research  work 
in  connection  with  the  utilization  of  cotton  stalks — in  other  words,  the 
whole  cotton  plant,  boll,  stalk,  leaves  and  everything,  out  of  which 
they  could  get  52  percent  of  pure  cellulose  that  could  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  pulp  products,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  anywhere  with  it,  for  the  reason  that  those 
who  manufacture  those  products  are  able  to  control  the  situation. 
Prior  to  the  war  we  were  shipping  into  this  country,  importing  into 
this  country,  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  pulp,  pulpwood  and 
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newsprint  consumed  in  this  country,  and  at  prices  at  which  they  were 
able  to  put  our  pulpwood  in  this  country  on  a  starvation  basis,  and,  as 
stated  by  you,  we  are  going  into  this;  and  if  we  are  going  into  it  just 
as  an  emergency  measure  and  putting  that  much  money  into  a  rat 
hole,  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  to  it.  If  we  can  produce  rubber 
in  this  country,  even  at  a  higher  price,  why  couldn’t  we  protect  that 
price  like  we  do  in  other  instances,  or  that  comes  in  competition  with 
manufactured  products  in  this  country,  and  give  an  advantage  to  the 
people  who  would  be  able  to  produce  rubber  in  this  country.  There 
is  something  got  to  be  done  in  connection  with  cotton  in  the  South, 
which  could  be  utilized  along  the  lines  I  have  suggested,  to  the  end 
that  we  can  grow  as  much  or  more  cotton  as  we  have  ever  grown.  It 
would  make  those  products  slightly  higher,  but  we  would  produce  them 
in  this  country  and  consume  them  in  this  country,  and  it  would  increase 
the  income  to  every  line  of  business  tremendously,  the  farmer  and  every¬ 
one  else.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  anywhere  with  that  kind 
of  a  proposition,  and  I  imagine  that  is  what  Mr.  Appleby  had  in  mind, 
that  just  as  soon  as  the  emergency  is  over,  we  will  permit  these  people 
to  go  to  the  other  countries  and  buy  at  cheap  prices  and  quit  the 
production  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  in  accord  with  that  idea,  and 
I  am  glad  to  hear  the  statement  you  have  just  made.  The  fact  that 
that  has  been  the  policy  in  the  past  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
change  it  in  the  future,  and  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  we  will 
change  it. 

Now,  unless  there  are  further  questions,  I  have  nothing  further  to 
offer  at  this  time.  As  I  say,  the  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  are  here  and  ready  to  testify,  if  the 
committee  desires  to  hear  from  them. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  noticed  yesterday  in  the  testimony  that  most  of 
this  guayule  rubber  is  grown  in  Mexico.  I  wonder  if  any  attempt 
has  been  made  to  purchase  guayule  from  Mexico  and  what  the  possi¬ 
bilities  would  be. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in  that  regard 
about  every  available  pound  that  can  be  refined  in  Mexico  is  being- 
refined.  It  is  not  cultivated  there;  it  is  refined  from  the  wild  shrub, 
and  if  all  the  wild  shrubbery  were  used  up  there  wouldn’t  be  any 
there  to  reseed,  and  the  supply  would  be  completely  exhausted  as  it 
was  in  Texas  at  one  time.  I  stated  to  the  committee  a  short  time  ago 
that  we  imported  from  Mexico  approximately  4.000  tons  of  refined 
guayule  rubber  in  1940.  That  figure  is  expected  to  reach  about  6,000 
tons  in  1941. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Anderson. 

We  will  now  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Atwater. 
It  may  be  that  you  gentlemen  would  like  to  go  on  together. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  L.  BAKER.  PRESIDENT,  AND  HENRY  G.  ATWATER, 

VICE  PRESIDENT,  INTERCONTINENTAL  RUBBER  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

CITY 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  perhaps  the  best  ap¬ 
proach  is  to  continue  where  Mr.  Anderson  left  off. 

Regarding  our  operating  this  emergency  effort,  I  am  totally  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  There  is  only  one  outfit  that  can  do  it  on  the  enormous 
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scale  it  has  got  to  be  done  on,  and  that  is  the  Government.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  agriculturists  that  are  experts,  and 
they  are  capable  of  getting  any  men  that  are  needed.  We  are  a  small 
company  with  perhaps  six  operating  men.  We  are  not  agriculturists; 
we  are  industrialists.  We  are  not  competent  to  handle  it  on  this 
enormous  scale,  and  there  is  only  one  outfit  that  can,  and  that  is  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  folly  to  have  anybody  else 
meddle  with  it. 

I  believe  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  do  it  and  do  it  well 
and  quickly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baker,  would  you  want  to  give  us  a  short 
story  about  your  work  in  the  past  30  years,  what  you  have  been 
doing,  and  your  ups  and  downs,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

This  company  was  organized  back  in  1934.  Some  very  prominent 
men  in  the  States  organized  it  and  contributed  to  a  study  of  getting 
the  rubber  out  of  guayule. 

Mr.  Poage.  Where  was  it  organized? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  organized  in  New  York.  Senator  Aldrich  was 
a  very  active  man  in  it,  Mr.  Baruch  and  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan,  and 
some  very  important  men  contributed  a  large  sum  of  m.oney  to  pioneer 
this  thing.  It  was  completely  new.  They  sent  scientists  to  Mexico 
to  study  it,  and  they  worked  it  out  in  a  very  intelligent  and  able  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  they  furnished  money  as  stockholders, 
or  just  contributed  from  their  own  funds? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  more  or  less  a  partnership  at  first,  and  when 
they  got  a  process  they  formed  a  company  and  went  ahead  with  it. 

The  Chairm'n.  Who  owns  the  company  now? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  it  is  owned  by  the  public.  There  are  something 
like  1.200  stockholders.  None  of  those  men  are  in  it  now.  They  have 
all  sold  out.  The  real  control  of  the  company  is  held  in  Holland,  a 
trust  known  as  the  Nederlandsche  Administrate  en  Truskantoor.  It 
is  under  the  protection  of  the  Legation.  The  Legation  supplies  the 
proxies  and  handles  all  representation  of  the  owners. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  It  is  under  the  control  of  foreign  interests,  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Are  they  the  same  group  that  has  control  over  the 
rubber  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies? 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  We  have  a  plantation  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
This  is  an  entirely  independent  group.  The  trust  holds  our  stock 
and  issues  stock  against  it,  so  that  it  is  not  a  concentrated — the  stock 
is  not  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people.  It  is  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  Holland  and  widely  distributed  here. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  How  did  the  foreign  interests  happen  to  acquire 
this  stock? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  are  rubber-minded;  and  they  thought  this  was  a 
different  line  of  work  that  showed  promise,  a  different  location  in  the 
world,  and  they  thought  it  a  desirable  company  to  put  money  into. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  this  company  purchased  the  stock  of  Ryan 
and  Baruch  and  the  New  York  crowd? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  cannot  sav  that  definitely.  They  have  increased  their 
holdings  over  a  period  of  20  years. 
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Mr.  Coffee.  What  percentage  of  the  stock  is  foreign-owned? 

Mr.  Baker.  Sixty -three  percent. 

Mr.  Pace.  We  have  discussed  the  matter  of  time  here.  It  it  is 
foreign-owned  and  the  international  situation  is  like  it  is,  would  you 
be  aide  to  consummate  any  transaction  within  60  days  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Immediately.  I  have  already  been  in  touch  with  the 
Legation  and  they  have  tentatively  approved  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  have  the  right  to  sell  the  property? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  the  right  to  sell  the  property.  This  may  be 
done  right  away.  We  can  give  you  possession  immediately. 

Mr.  Flak  nag  an.  Are  there  any  people  in  this  country  who  are  large 
stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  very  widely  held. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Who  is  the  largest  stockholder  in  America? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  anybody 
who  owns  over  5,000  shares.  We  only  have  600,000. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Are  you  a  heavy  stockholder  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  not  a  heavy  stockholder.  I  own  500  shares  myself ; 
my  wife  has  1,500. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Are  you  paying  any  dividends  on  the  stock? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  we  are  paying  40  cents  a  share. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  What  is  the  par  value  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Baker.  Five  dollars  stated  value. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  you  have  been  paying  40  cents? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  That  is  a  very  good  dividend.  What  is  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  stock  was  quoted  yesterday  at  9 %. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  you  have  been  paying  40  cents  a  share  in 
dividends  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  On  stock  certificates  worth  $5.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  dividend,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  a  good  dividend. 

M(r.  Flannagan.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  your  struggle  down 
there  with  guayule  has  been  pretty  successful.  I  don’t  see  why  you 
want  to  sell  it  if  you  are  paying  7  or  8  percent. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  good  when  rubber  prices  are  good,  and  awfully 
bad  when  they  are  not.  We  have  spells  when  we  have  to  completely 
shut  down. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  But  that  dividend  is  a  pretty  good  dividend  in 
good  times  as  well  as  bad  times. 

Mr.  Pace.  Tie  didn’t  say  they  paid  it  every  year. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Where  is  the  tangible  property  owned  b}7  this  corpora¬ 
tion  located? 

Mr.  Baker.  You  refer  to  the  property  in  California? 

Mr.  Cooley.  No;  all  the  tangible  property  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  greatest  property  is  in  Mexico.  We  have  a  planta¬ 
tion  in  Sumatra,  and  we  have  a  plant  and  land  in  California,  im¬ 
provements,  machinery,  and  we  have  land  with  wells  and  some  improve¬ 
ments  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Is  it  contemplated  by  this  transaction  to  transfer  all 
the  tangible  property  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  C  ooley.  Including  the  property  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  the  property  in  Mexico  or  Sumatra.  The  property 
in  Arizona  and  California. 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  is  the  least  profitable  property  that  you  have, 
isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  property  has  never  been  on  an  operating  basis. 
I  would  like  to  go  back  over  the  histoi'y  which  you  requested  before. 
We  developed  the  business  in  Mexico,  and  we  were  doing  splendidly; 
it  was  a  fine  business,  and  then  suddenly  the  revolution  came  along 
and  we  had  to  shut  down,  and  we  had  great  losses. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Bight  there,  how  much  of  this  property  is  in  the 
United  States  and  how  in  Mexico?  This  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co. 
owns  property  in  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

M  r.  Flannagan.  What  percent  of  the  property  is  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Baker.  A  very  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Baker.  Six  hundred  thousand  shares. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  That  is  $3,000,000.  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  a  very  small  part  of  it  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  you  want  to  sell  that  to  the  Government  for 
$2,600,000? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  F  lannacan.  That  is  mighty  near  the  capitalization  of  the  whole 
company;  and  the  Government  would  not  be  getting  the  Mexican 
property. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  considerable  other  assets  besides. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Just  answer  that  question.  1  just  want  to  get  the 
facts.  You  stated  that  only  a  small  part  of  this  property  was  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  B  AKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  you  want  to  sell  the  small  interest  in  the 
United  States  to  the  United  States  Government  for  $2,600,000. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  F  lannagan.  And  hold  the  bulk  of  your  property  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mi'.  Hope.  Let  me  ask  this  question;  what  is  the  value  of  all  your 
property?  How  does  the  price  asked  compare  with  the  value  of 
your  outstanding  stock? 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Hope.  What  is  it? 

M  r.  Baker.  When  rubber  was  selling  for  a  dollar  a  pound  we  made 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  we  plowed  it  back  into  the  business.  We 
have  an  investment  in  Sumatra  of  about  $2,500,000.  Our  investment 
in  Mexico,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is  today,  but  we  put  into  the 
business  down  there  a  good  deal  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  More  than  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Baker.  Considerably  more. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Did  you  make  a  special  assessment  on  your  stock? 
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Mr.  Baker.  No.  We  did  it  by  plowing  back  profits.  This  was  done 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  you  were  paying  8  percent  dividends  and  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  profit  that  yon  were  able  to  plow  money  back? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  that  is  not  true.  In  those  days  when  we  were 
making  those  good  profits,  the  money  was  plowed  back,  and  now  we 
are  getting  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  F lannagan.  What  percentage  of  this  property  is  in  the  United 
States  and  what  percentage  in  Mexico,  and  what  percentage  in  Su¬ 
matra?  You  have  got  a  capitalization  of  $3,000,000;  you  want  to  sell 
the  part  in  the  United  States  for  $2,600,000.  I  want  to  know  what 
percentage  of  your  company  is  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  surplus - 

Mr.  Flannagan.  All  right.  Just  what  percentage  of  the  company 
would  we  be  getting? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  say,  of  the  invested  capital - 

Mr.  Flannagan.  No.  I  am  talking  about  the  total.  What  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  assets  of  the  company  is  represented  by  your 
holdings  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  very  difficult  to  convert  that  into  stock  representa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  All  right.  How  many  acres  have  you  got  in 
guayule  rubber  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Bailer.  Oh,  in  acres,  we  have  only  got  about  600. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Six  hundred  acres? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  you  want  to  sell  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  600  acres  of  guayule  rubber  for  $2,600,000. 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  F  lannagan.  What  are  you  selling? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  are  not  operating  in  the  States - 

Mr.  Flannagan.  What  is  the  Government  going  to  get  for  this 
$2,600,000? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Government  is  going  to  get  the  results  of  30  years 
of  research,  of  very  great  accomplishment  in  developing  this  thing. 
We  have  tangible  property  worth  over  a  million  dollars. 

Mi\  Flannagan.  Whereabouts? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  Salinas,  in  Arizona,  and  in  the  southern  part  of 
California. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Are  600  acres  worth  over  a  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  a  factory  there - 

Mr.  Flannagan.  What  did  that  factory  cost? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  could  not  be  duplicated  today  for  $400, 0C0. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  What  did  it  cost? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  it  stands  on  the  books  at  about  $250,000. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  you  have  charged  against  that  wear  and 
tear  and  depreciation  from  year  to  year.  What  does  it  stand  on 
the  books  at  today  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  At  $250,000. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  You  have  not  reduced  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  carry  those  figures  in  my  mind.  I  have  only 
headed  this  company  for  the  last  6  months.  My  predecessor  died 
in  office  and  I  came  in  in  May. 
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Mr.  Flaxxagax.  Then,  if  I  understand  it,  the  Government  would 
be  getting  a  property  that  cost  $250,000.  plus  600  acres  of  guayule 
shrubbery  for  $2,600,000. 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Flaxxagax.  I  want  to  know  what  it  would  get. 

Mr.  Baker.  Research  work  is  expensive. 

Mr.  Flaxxagax.  Well,  you  did  mighty  little  of  that  research  work 
in  the  United  States.  Only  a  small  part  of  your  holdings  are  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  down  in  Mexico  and  over  in  the  East  Indies. 

Mr.  Baker.  Research  work  is  an  expensive  game.  Thirty  years  of 
it  runs  into  money. 

Mr.  Flaxxagax.  You  don’t  want  to  charge  us  up  with  all  your 
research  work? 

Mr.  Baker.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Flaxxagax.  Most  of  it  was  devoted  to  Mexico  and  Sumatra. 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  it  has  never  been  devoted  to  Mexico.  This  was 
devoted  wholly  to  the  United  States  and  this  project. 

Mi'.  Hope.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there — the  research  work  has  been 
connected  with  the  domestication  of  the  plant,  improving  the  quality 
of  the  rubber  content. 

Mr.  Baker.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hope.  Has  it  all  been  with  that  thought  in  view? 

Mr.  Baker.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hope.  Have  your  operations  in  Mexico  consisted  of  using  the 
domesticated  plant  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Solely  the  wild  plant.  We  have  never  done  any  do¬ 
mestication  there.  It  was  originally  started  in  Mexico,  and  the  revo¬ 
lution  interrupted  our  operations  and  disturbed  us  so  much  we  had 
to  move  to  the  United  States,  and  we  thought  it  was  a  desirable 
development  up  here  to  get  us  out  of  Mexico  and  the  revolutionary 
troubles. 

Mr.  Hope.  Is  any  of  this  plant  grown  domestically  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Hope.  It  is  all  wild? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  all  wild. 

Mr.  Flaxxagax.  But  you  have  only  about  600  acres  in  the  United 
States  that  you  want  to  turn  over  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Baker.  Six  hundred  acres  of  growing  guayule ;  yes,,  sir. 

Mr.  Flaxxagax.  How  old  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  6  or  8  years  old.  Mr.  Flannagan.  That  is  the 
seed  source. 

Mr.  Flaxxagax.  That  is  the  seed  source? 

Mr.  Baker.  Y  es. 

Mr.  Flaxxagax.  Your  processing  plant  also,  which  cost  you  some 
years  ago  some  $250,000  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  h  ave  got  tangible  assets  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Flaxxagax.  What  are  they?  I  want  to  know  what  they  are, 
what  the  Government  is  going  to  get. 

Mr.  Baker.  Land,  10,003  acres  in  Arizona,  with  developed  wells  of 
about  1.000  gallons  each - 

Mr.  Flaxxagax.  What  did  that  Arizona  land  cost  you? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  stands  us  nearly  $1,000,000.  the  whole  thing.  It  has 
been  depreciated  down  to  about  $300,000. 
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Mr.  Flannagan.  What  did  you  pay  per  acre  for  the  land  in 
Arizona? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  You  are  president  of  the  company,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  don’t  know  what  we  paid.  The  value  of  it  today  is 
somewhere  around  $250  or  $300  per  acre. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Your  land  in  Arizona  is  worth  $250  or  $300  an 
acre  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hope.  What  has  the  main  cost  been  in  bringing  it  to  that  value, 
i  rrigat ion  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  it  is  Long  Staple  cotton  land,  being  planted  in 
cotton  right  now.  It  is  right  near  Tucson.  We  figure  that  the  land 
there  is  worth  $250,000. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  That  would  be  $2,500,000  right  there.  You  are 
making  a  pretty  bad  trade  with  the  Government,  aren’t  you? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  not  all  irrigated. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  You  are  making  a  pretty  bad  trade  at  those 
figures. 

Mr.  Hope.  Flow  much  of  it  is  cleared? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  should  say  two-thirds  of  it. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  How  far  are  you  from  Tucson? 

Mr.  Baker.  Very  close.  Toward  the  border,  I  should  say  about  20 
miles. 

Mr.  Cooley.  To  what  extent  have  you  operated  in  the  United  States 
with  this  plant? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  had  planted  at  one  time  about  8,000  acres.  This 
whole  project  contemplated  a  30-cent  price  of  rubber  or  better.  When 
these  8.000  acres  were  planted  rubber  was  about  35  cents,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  thought  we  were  safe  in  going  ahead.  When  the  rubber  was 
ready  to  harvest  the  price  was  3  cents,  and  it  just  knocked  the  pins 
out  from  under  us,  of  course,  and  we  haven’t  yet  had  the  nerve  to 
tackle  it  again  until  we  can  see  some  assurance  of  a  price. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Have  you  actually  operated  that  processing  plant  in 
California? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  operated  this  past  year. 

Mr.  Cooley.  For  how  many  years  has  it  been  in  operation? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  has  had  several  campaigns  of  perhaps  3  months 
each. 

Mr.  Cooley.  You  haven’t  had  any  campaigns  on  improved  prop¬ 
erty  so  far,  have  you? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  were  too  short.  There  wasn’t  rubber  available 
to  be  profitable. 

Mr.  Cooley.  And  the  price  of  rubber  was  low  during  the  operation  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  except  this  year. 

Mr.  Cooley.  These  8,000  acres  that  were  planted,  were  they  planted 
by  the  farmers  of  California  or  by  the  company? 

Mr.  Baker.  By  the  farmers  in  California. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Under  contract  with  the  company? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  We  financed  them,  and  when  the  price  broke  they 
simply  plowed  it  under,  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Has  your  experience  convinced  you  that  the  best  way 
to  operate  this  enterprise  is  by  contract  with  the  farmers  rather  than 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  company? 
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Mr.  Baker.  For  this  emergency  I  would  say  very  emphatically 
that  the  best  thing  is  for  the  Government  to  do  it,  or  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  lease  the  land,  oversee  it,  perhaps  hire  the  farmers 
to  do  it  for  them. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Following  Mr.  Coffee’s  questions  yesterday  of  Mr. 
Brandes,  how  much  of  a  man’s  time  is  taken  up  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  plant  during  the  crop  year? 

Mr.  Baker.  If  this  is  done  on  a  big  scale,  it  is  a  100-percent  time 
job. 

Mr.  Cooley.  How  many  times  do  you  cultivate  the  plant  during  the 
first  year? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  a  rotating  growth.  We  will  use  the  plant 
from  one  section  this  year,  another  section  next  year.  If  you  have 
a  3-  or  4-year  cycle,  you  will  have  four  sections.  The  first  year  the 
farmer  is  planting,  he  is  irrigating,  he  is  cultivating;  the  second  year 
he  is  cultivating  the  second  part,  and  so  forth.  He  has  got  a  cycle 
that  is  complete  and  his  time  is  taken  up. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Does  it  take  a  lot  of  labor  to  handle  this  plant? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Mr.  Cooley.  In  the  cultivating  season? 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  It  is  mostly  done  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  couple  of  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  IIall.  I  was  interested  in  a  statement  you  made  with  reference 
to  research  work.  You  mentioned  that  it  was  a  very  expensive 
proposition.  Have  you  any  idea,  over  the  period  of  years,  what  that 
research  work  has  come  to  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  should  say  we  have  definite  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Hall.  My  impression  is  that- — of  course,  I  suppose  for  mate¬ 
rials  and  so  forth  that  work  would  be  expensive,  but  my  impression 
was  that  the  average  research  chemist  had  a  kind  of  hand-to-mouth 
existence  and  was  not  very  well  paid. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  research  is  a  very  expensive  thing. 

Mr.  Hall.  So  that  apparently  the  great  cost  would  be  in  materials 
rather  than  in  the  paying  of  salaries  to  research  chemists. 

Mr.  Atwater.  Our  intangible  capital,  which  represents  research 
and  experimentation  is  $1,987,814. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  didn’t  get  that. 

Mr.  Atwater.  It  is  $1,987,814.  That  represents  experimentation 
and  research;  planting  large  numbers  of  plots  of  guayule  rubber, 
tending  them,  analying  them. 

Mr.  Hall.  It  cost  nearly  $2,000,000  for  research  work? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hall.  W  hat  do  you  pay  research  chemists  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Our  chief  scientist  gets  $360  a  month.  This  is  not 
represented  by  wages  of  research  scientists;  it  is  represented  by  rent 
of  land,  by  cultivation,  by  a  long  period  of  selection,  of  development 
of  a  shrub  that  is  suitable  for  agricultural  reproduction. 

Mr.  Hall.  And  that  entire  process  has  cost  you,  over  a  period  of 
years,  nigh  on  to  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Baker.  Three  million,  four  hundred  thousand  is  the  total  cost. 
We  depreciated  it  to  a  little  over  $2,600,000. 

Mr.  Hall.  You  cannot  very  well  depreciate  money  you  paid  out, 
can  you? 
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Mr.  Atwater.  We  can  take  it  off  in  tax  losses.  We  have  written 
off  some  of  it. 

Mr.  Hall.  You  said  you  paid  out  $1,900,000  in  research  work  over 
a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Atwater.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  was  wondering  how  you  arrived  at  the  other  figure. 

Mr.  Atwater.  Of  $2,600,000? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atwater.  Well,  expenditures  for  tangible  assets  were  $1,282,- 
000.  Tangible  assets  have  been  regularly  depreciated  during  recent 
years  since  this  was  definitely  only  an  experimental  project,  and  some 
of  the  intangible  assets  have  been  written  off  through  tax  returns. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  amount  you  gave  there,  does  that  include  the 
activities  of  your  various  branches  of  the  company,  or  just  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Just  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  planted  experimental  plots  of  guayule  in  many 
places,  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  throughout  California  and 
various  other  States,  and  got  a  certain  amount  of  information.  But 
unfortunately  Ave  did  not  follow  it  through  sufficiently  to  be  sure  about 
all  locations. 

Mr.  Hall.  If  you  have  any  available  break-down  of  the  figures  there 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  I  could  see  them. 

Mr.  Atavater.  Do  you  want  to  look  at  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  want  to  dwell  most  sincerely  and  most  earnestly  on 
the  fact  that  this  project  is  too  big  for  anybody  but  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  handle.  We  are  not  agriculturists.  You  have  a 
bunch  of  specialists  there,  all  the  talent  in  the  country  you  need,  and 
you  can  get  every  man  in  the  world  that  you  need. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Mr.  Baker,  in  that  connection  I  want  to  ask  a  few 
questions.  Your  company  is  capitalized  at  $3,000,000 — 600,000  shares 
at  $5  a  share. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  written  off  a  tremendous  amount. 

Mr.  Coffee.  I  understand  that - 

Mr.  Baker.  Excuse  me.  Our  capital  is  $3,000,000,  plus  $1,000,000 
surplus  capital,  plus  $1,000,000 — no;  it  is  under  a  million — earned 
capital.  We  have  got  practically  $5,000,000  capital  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Do  you  have  any  bonds  outstanding? 

Mr.  Baker.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Cofiee.  Do  you  have  any  preferred  stock  outstanding? 

Mr.  Baker.  None. 

Mr.  Coffee.  In  other  words,  the  market  value  of  your  company’s 
stock  at  the  present  time  would  be  about  5 y2  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hope.  He  said  a  while  ago  this  stock  was  selling  at  $9.  That 
Avould  be  $5,500,000. 

Mr.  Coffee.  You  mentioned  you  had  10,000  acres  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Is  that  OAvned  in  fee  simple  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coffee.  And  you  estimate  that  at  $250  an  acre  in  value? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coffee.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  considered  that  land  worth 
$250,000. 
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Mr.  Flannagan.  No,  $2,500,000. 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  $250,000. 

Mr.  Coffee.  That  would  indicate  the  land  was  only  worth  $25  an 
acre.  What  is  that  land  worth? 

Mr.  Baker.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  estimate  for  it. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  I  still  say  it  is  $2,500,000.  He  said  it  was  worth 
$250  an  acre. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Let  me  develop  that.  You  have  made  a  mistake  one 
place  or  the  other.  Which  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  $250,000  is  a  good  valuation  for  the  total  land. 

Mr.  Coffee.  In  other  words  it  is  $25  an  acre  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  I  confused  the  figures  at  first. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Now,  your  plant  at  Salinas — what  would  you  estimate 
the  replacement  cost? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  should  say  $400,000  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Your  research  work  which  you  have  conducted — what 
was  embraced  in  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  At  first  we  took  about  100  varieties  of  plants  out  of 
Mexico.  Those  were  planted  and  from  that  a  selection  was  made. 
We  selected  out  of  those  100  different  types  and  picked  the  good  ones 
and  gradually  reduced  the  number  until  we  had  about  3  types.  Those 
have  been,  by  process  of  selection,  developed  to  very  high  yielding 
plants,  resistant  to  the  various  diseases  that  are  known  and  entirely 
satisfactory  for  any  conditions  that  we  have  been  required  to  meet. 

Mr.  C  offee.  All  of  the  expense  that  you  have  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  research  work  has  been  charged  to  expense,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Or  have  you  charged  part  of  that  to  capital  account  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  has  been  taken  into  this  account.  We  really  carry  it 
as  a  capital  account. 

Mr.  Coffee.  You  carry  the  entire  amount  of  $1,900,000  in  your  capital 
account,  or  has  part  of  that  been  charged  to  expense? 

Mr.  Baker,  i  would  rather  have  Mr.  Atwater  answer  that.  Mr. 
Atwater,  I  made  a  statement  that  I  want  either  denied  or  confirmed. 
All  of  our  expenses  in  the  development  of  the  process  have  been  capi¬ 
talized,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Atwater.  Not  all  of  it.  Nearly  all  of  it,  but  not  literally  all. 
Our  California  experiment  station  is  carried  at  a  considerable  loss. 
In  recent  years  we  have  been  charging  that  loss  off  through  the  profit 
and  loss  statement  and  not  capitalizing  it.  It  amounts,  roundly,  to 
$100,000  out  of  this  large  sum.  But  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say 
all  our  expenditures  have  been  capitalized. 

Mr.  Coffee.  I  was  referring  to  the  expenditures  for  research  work. 
In  other  words,  the  $1,900,000. 

Mr.  Atwater.  Well,  a  part  of  this  California  operation  is  really 
research  work.  We  have  a  chemist  and  a  botanist  and  a  clerical  staff 
who  operate  the  California  property. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Have  you  charged  any  expense  items,  other  than  your 
tangible  items,. such  as  plant,  and - 

Mr.  Atwater.  All  of  the  research  items  were  capitalized  until  a 
comparatively  recent  time.  And  some  of  them,  as  I  said  before,  have 
been  written  off ;  the  others  not. 
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Mr.  Coffee.  Have  any  other  rubber  companies  indicated  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  assist  in  financing  these  processing  plants? 

Mr.  Atwater.  No.  We  bad  a  conversation  with  one  of  them  at 
one  time,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

Mr.  Coffee.  There  has  been  no  indication  that  they  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  put  money  into  the  processing  of  this  rubber  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  The  proposal  was  in  connection  with  a  discussion  as 
to  buying  an  increased  output  from  us  of  guayule  rubber  which  we 
could  not  produce  without  going  into  some  large  expansion  in  this 
country,  and  there  was  discussion  of  their  financing  that  expansion. 

Mr.  Coffee.  They  were  willing  to  do  that,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  I  don’t  know  whether  they  would  be  or  not.  It  was 
discussed  only  in  a  preliminary  way. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Don't  you  feel  that  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for 
some  of  the  rubber  companies  in  this  country  to  get  into  this  field,  if 
the  Federal  Government  would  insure  a  fair  price  level  to  the  growers 
and  processors  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Well,  I  cannot  answer  for  them.  They  never  have; 
they  have  known  of  it  for  many  years.  The  big  four  rubber  com¬ 
panies  all  use  guayule  rubber,  and  we  are  under  pressure  to  furnish 
more  than  we  have.  They  know  the  situation.  If  they  wanted  to 
go  into  it,  I  should  think  they  would  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Coffee.  What  price  would  this  rubber  have  to  bring  to  make 
it  profitable  to  the  farmers  and  processors  to  develop  this  industry 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Well,  that,  of  course,  has  never  been  done  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis,  so  that  specific  figures  are  not  known.  I  should  say, 
as  a  matter  of  opinion,  that  the  present  price  of  rubber  would  permit 
a  guayule  rubber  operation  in  this  country,  if  it  were  known  that 
price  would  continue. 

Mr.  Coffee.  That  is  22  cents  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  It  is  22i/2  cents. 

Mr.  Pace.  No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  1,000  acres  you  own  in 
California.  What  is  the  price  of  that  land,  excluding  the  plants? 

Mr.  Atwater.  We  paid  $192,000  for  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  was  many  years  ago,  when  land  was  much  cheaper 
than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Pace.  Let  me  get  this  straight.  You  have  now  on  that  1,000 
acres  of  land  approximately  500  acres  of  these  plants.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Atwater.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

Mr.  Pace.  And  these  plants  that  are  on  that  acreage  are  selections 
that  you  have  made  through  the  years,  starting  with  a  stock  out  of 
Mexico?  You  have  selected  those,  and  reselected,  and  you  have  culti¬ 
vated  these  plants  to  where  these  550  acres  are,  in  your  opinion,  the 
outstanding  stock  in  the  world  today  of  this  plant. 

Mr.  Atwater.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Pace.  Therefore,  the  value  of  that  550  acres  of  seed  plant,  we 
will  call  it,  is  the  practical  result  of  many  years  of  experimentation, 
of  cultivation  and  treatment. 

Mr.  Atwater.  That  is  true.  It  represents  a  very  heavy  expendi¬ 
ture. 
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Mr.  Pace.  Then  what  value  do  you  put  on  that  550  acres  of  selected 
plants  that  are  there  today  to  form  the  basis  of  any  expansion  that 
might  come  about,  I  might  say,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Mr.  Atwater.  That  is  the  end  result  of  all  our  development  work. 

Mr.  Pace.  That  is  the  polished  diamond  after  you  have  gotten 
the  rough  off  through  the  years. 

Mr.  Atwater.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  end  result  of  our  development 
work,  that  and  the  seed  and  the  process  that  goes  with  it  for  the 
treatment  of  the  seed  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Pace.  At  what  do  you  value  that  550  acres? 

Mr.  Atwater.  The  value  we  are  now  offering  to  sell  at  is  $2,600,000, 
this  less  the  value  of  the  tangible  assets,  which  would  be  something 
just  under  a  million  dollars,  is  say,  $1,600,000. 

Mr.  Pace.  That  really  is  your  big  asset,  and  the  result  of  your 
labors  through  the  years,  that  stock  of  seed  plants  you  have  there. 

Mr.  Atwater.  And  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Pace.  If  I  wanted  to  buy  some  seed  from  you  today,  what 
would  you  charge  me  for  them? 

Mr.  Atwater.  We  wouldn’t  sell  them. 

Mi\  Flannagan.  Couldn’t  you  go  down  to  Mexico  and  get  all  the 
seeds  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Yes;  anybody  else  can  do  what  we  did. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  will  take  about  20  years  to  develop  them. 

Mr.  Pace.  You  would  get  the  same  seed  you  got  30  years  ago  and 
would  have  to  go  through  this  whole  process. 

Mr.  Hope.  If  I  go  down  and  buy  some  seed  in  Mexico,  what  would 
be  the  difference  between  that,  so  far  as  the  production  of  guayule 
rubber  is  concerned,  and  some  seed  I  might  buy  from  you,  if  you  would 
sell  it?  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  result  I  would  get? 

Mr.  Atwater.  I  don’t  know.  The  guayule  shrub  as  it  grows  wild 
in  Mexico  is  of  a  vast  variety  of  different  strains.  If  you  were  expert 
enough,  or  fortunate  enough,  to  pick  out  a  good  strain,  you  might  get 
some  reasonably  good  seed. 

Mr.  Hope.  What  would  the  rubber  content  be? 

Mr.  Atwater.  It  would  range  from  10  to  16  percent. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  a  good  shrub,  wonderful  shrub. 

Mr.  Hope.  Is  that  what  the  rubber  content  of  the  plant  you  process 
down  there  averages? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  it  varies.  We  have  got  one  plant  right  now  that 
is  yielding  an  extraction  of  about  10  or  12  percent  over  the  last  few 
months.  We  have  another  plant  that  is  doing  from  12  to  14  percent. 
During  some  periods  of  the  year  we  get  a  little  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  What  does  your  California  plants  yield  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  yield  about  19  percent. 

Mr.  Hope.  Suppose  I  went  down  and  got  that  plant  and  brought  it 
up  to  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or  California  and  planted  it,  what  would 
I  get.  Would  I  likely  get  a  plant  that  would  grow  and  mature 
and  make  rubber?  What  would  be  the  rate  of  growth  as  compared 
with  yours? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  the  first  thing,  your  seed  wouldn’t  sprout.  You 
would  not  know  how  to  sprout  it.  It  took  us  years  to  learn  how  to 
sprout  it.  Then  when  you  have  got  the  seed  sprouted  and  got  the 
seedling,  you  wouldn’t  know  how  to  grow  it.  you  won’t  get  any  rubber. 
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It  will  go  to  foliage  and  won’t  make  rubber.  We  went  through  ail 
those  stages.  It  took  us  years  to  find  out  and  develop  it. 

Mr.  Hope.  The  way  you  cultivate  the  shrub  has  something  to  do 
with  the  rubber  content? 

Mr.  Baker.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hope.  And  you  developed  that  method  as  a  result  of  your 
experiments  over  these  years  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Absolutely.  You  have  to  have  a  period  of  growth  and 
a  period  of  dormancy.  During  the  period  of  growth  it  makes  new 
wood,  but  makes  no  rubber;  then  during  the  dormancy,  as  the  soil 
dries  out  it  produces  rubber  as  a  protection,  and  those  things  have 
to  be  balanced.  It  took  a  long  time  to  learn  and  it  took  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  find  out  how  to  do  it.  Dr.  McCallum,  who  is  the  father 
of  it,  has  done  a  very  splendid  job.  Technically  it  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  ;  financially,  it  has  not  been  so  good. 

Mr.  Hope.  Is  there  a  problem  so  far  as  fungus  and  other  plant 
diseases  and  insect  infestation  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  only  serious  thing  I  am  familiar  with  is  we  found 
in  certain  locations  we  had  root  rot.  We  have  got  a  plant  that  is 
resistant  to  everything  else  we  have  discovered.  We  don’t,  know 
whether  it  is  resistant  to  root  rot  or  not,  because  we  have  not  done 
enough  with  it.  We  have  no  root  rot  around  California. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  When  did  you  purchase  the  1,000  acres  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  About  the  beginning  of  the  twenties.  I  don’t  know 
exactly. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  it  was  1922. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  1922? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  when  did  you  start  developing  that  acreage 
in  California? 

Mr.  Baker.  Bight  then,  but  we  had  previously  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  farther  south  than  California,  in  Arizona,  and  Texas. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  When  did  you  first  start  development  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  In  1911. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Whereabouts? 

Mi'.  Baker.  I  think  that  was  done  first  in  Texas.  We  bought  in 
Arizona  soon  after  that. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Have  you  got  development  on  the  10,000  acres  in 
Arizona? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  we  abandoned  it,  because  the  Salinas  was  a  better 
location. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  What  did  you  pay  for  that  land  in  Arizona? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  paid  enough. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Well,  how  much? 

Mr.  Atwater.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  You  paid  $117,000? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Do  you  claim  that  is  worth  $250,000,000  or  $250 
an  acre? 

Mr.  Baker.  No:  the  10,000  acres  are  worth  $250,000,  or  $25  an  acre. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  You  just  stated  $250  an  acre. 
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Mr.  Baker.  You  had  me  confused.  That’s  without  irrigation,  you 
understand. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Now.  we  get  1,000  acres  in  California  that  you 
paid  $192,000  for;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Atwater.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  the  Arizona  land,  $117,000,  the  processing 
plant — when  did  you  erect  that  ? 

Mi-.  Atwater.  About  1929  or  1930. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  that  cost  $250,000  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  The  factory,  $244,000. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  $244,000,' all  right.  Now,  what  else  have  you  got 
in  the  United  States  which  you  propose  to  turn  over  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Laboratory,  buildings,  farm  machinery,  nurseries, 
which  are  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  What  is  the  laboratory  that  is  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  Government  worth?  That  is  to  be  turned  over  ? 

Mr.  B  AKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  What  is  that  worth? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Atwater.  I  haven’t  got  separate  figures  for  that. 

M  r.  Flannagan.  Was  that  included  in  your  processing  plant  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  No. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  That  is  separate  from  the  processing  plant? 

Mr.  Atwater.  If  you  wish.  I  will  read  for  the  record  the  break¬ 
down  that  I  have  here. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Atwater.  This  is  California.  I  am  speaking  now  only  of  the 
experiment  station  at  Salinas : 

Land,  $192,052.94. 

Machinery,  implements,  tools,  automobiles,  $139,559.41. 

The  Alisal  Nursery,  $74,996.20. 

Factory,  $244,297.26. 

Furniture  and  fixtures,  including  the  laboratory,  office,  household, 
$17,917.92. 

That  makes  a  total  of  $668,823.73. 

Other  land  in  California,  at  Valley  Center,  in  Sau  Diego  County, 
400  acres,  cost  $20,177.05. 

That  m.akes  a  total  for  tangible  assets  in  California  of  $689,000.78. 

The  intangible  assets  in  California  are  $1,709,297.18. 

Mr.  Fl  annagan.  The  Government  would  not  acquire  the  intangible 
assets. 

Mr.  Atwater.  That  is  the  only  value  they  are  getting. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  the  principal  value  they  are  getting. 

Mr.  Atwater.  They  wouldn’t  buy  these  tangible  assets  without  the 
intangibles. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  What  do  these  intangible  assets  consist  of  ? 

Mr.  Ai  water.  They  consist  of  the  money  we  have  spent  in  this  de¬ 
velopment. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  All  right.  Give  me  a  break-down  on  that,  will 
you  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  I  will  see  what  I  have  got.  The  amount  of  the 
intangibles  is  $1,709,297.18. 
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Mr.  Flan  nag  an.  All  right;  give  me  a  break-down  on  that. 

Mr.  Atwater.  I  haven’t  got  a  break-down  on  that  here,  but  I  can 
tell  you  roughtly  what  it  represents,  only  in  general  terms.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  cost  of  experimental  work  from  the  inception  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  project,  in  operating  various  experimental  plots,  plantings  and 
the  expenditures  for  labor,  wages  and  supplies  at  the  large  experiment 
station  at  Salinas,  all  of  which,  taken  together,  have  resulted  in  the 
development  we  have  achieved,  and,  as  Ave  discussed  a  moment  ago, 
the  end  result  of  which  is  the  seed  and  the  groAving  shrub  Ave  now 
haA^e  on  hand. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Are  any  of  these  intangible  assets  represented  by 
trade-marks  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Good  will? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  good  will;  nothing  for  patents  or  good  will. 

Mr.  Atavater.  There  is  nothing  there  that  is  not  an  actual  dollar 
expenditure.  There  isn’t  a  write-up  of  a  dime. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Then  it  represents  only  technical  help  and  labor? 

Mr.  Atwater.  A  large  amount  of  labor  and  rent.  We  rented  5  acres 
of  ground  and  planted  guayule  on  it,  and  watched  it,  and  we  developed 
it  for  a  period  of  years  and  tabulated  the  results.  Then  Ave  rented 
•other  plots  and  did  the  same  thing.  This  Avas  repeated  many  times. 

Mr.  Foage.  Isn’t  it  true,  while  you  call  that  intangible  assets  now, 
you  actually  have  as  tangible  assets,  548  acres  of  guayule  plants,  and 
the  only  place  you  iiaA'-e  included  it  as  an  asset  is  in  intangibles?  You 
have  that  548  acres,  and  you  do  not  have  that  listed  as  a  tangible 
asset  at  all,  and  the  only  place  you  put  a  valuation  on  it  is  as  an  in¬ 
tangible  asset. 

Mr.  Atavater.  The  acres  carry  the  A^alue  of  the  land,  of  course. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  told  ais  the  land  cost  $190,000  and  that  you  are 
carrying  the  land  at  cost.  The  land  did  not  haATe  guayule  plants  on 
it  when  you  bought  it? 

Mr.  Atavater.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Therefore,  the  only  place,  as  I  understand  it- - 

Mr.  Atavater.  You  are  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  Where  you  put  a  valuation  on  that  guayule  plant  is 
actually  in  your  listing  of  intangible  assets,  and  you  do  not  list  the 
actual  plants,  even  though  they  are  tangible. 

Mr.  Atavater.  We  have  no  Avay  of  putting  a  price  on  the  plants. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Since  he  has  corrected  you.  You  say  this  is  car¬ 
ried  chiefly  in  this  548  acres  of  plant.  Did  you  charge  off  anything 
from  year  to  year  for  depletion  of  this  land - 

Mr.  Baker.  We  charged  off  the  difference  between  $3,400,000 - 

Mr.  Flannagan.  You  charged  off  losses  in  operations  and  every¬ 
thing  else,  or  you  wouldn’t  be  paying  an  8  percent  dividend.  I  know 
companies  paying  an  8  percent  dividend  are  charging  off  everything 
for  wear  and  tear  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Atwater.  We  charged  off'  roundly  $800,000  of  this  total  invest¬ 
ment  in  development  work. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Then,  the  development  work  in  California  has  been 
$2,500,000,  of  Ayhich  you  charged  off  $800,000. 

Mr.  Atwater.  That  is  right,  $2,500,000. 
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Mr.  Flannagan.  Do  you  tell  this  committee  this  company  spent 
$2,500,000  for  development  work  in  California? 

Mr.  Baker.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Pace.  It  looks  to  me,  in  discussing  these  intangibles,  as  though 
you  should  place  a  valuation  on  these  500  acres  of  plants.  Nobody  is 
interested  in  the  intangibles.  You  have  a  finished  product  here,  you 
might  say,  that  is  worth  a  certain  sum. 

Mr.  Hope.  Let  me  ask  a  question  along  the  same  line. 

Suppose  there  was  a  demand  for  rubber  plants  in  this  country,  as 
there  might  very  well  be,  if  the  price  of  rubber  got  up  around  30  or 
35  cents  per  pound.  If  you  put  those  plants  on  the  market,  say  you 
were  running  a  nursery  and  selling  these  plants,  in  computing  your 
costs  you  would  have  to  figure  in  all  this  research,  wouldn’t  you,  all  this 
experimental  work  you  have  done,  you  would  have  to  figure  those  costs 
in  in  determining  what  those  plants  cost  you,  wouldn’t  you? 

Mr.  Atwater.  That  is  what  they  cost  us. 

Mr.  Hope.  Therefore,  if  you  were  putting  them  on  the  market  and 
determining  the  price  at  which  you  could  afford  to  sell,  you  would  have 
to  include  all  those  costs  in  determining  the  value  of  the  plants  from 
the  standpoint  of  making  a  sale,  in  determining  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  Atwater.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hope.  That,  of  course,  includes  the  seed  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  I  would  like  to  get  at  the  facts  of  this  thing.  You 
said  a  very  small  percentage  of  your  holdings  are  in  the  United  States, 
as  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  Atwater.  No:  I  didn’t  say  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Well,  your  president  did.  A  small  part  of  the 
holdings  of  the  company  are  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  should  say  about  25  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
property. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  All  right,  25  percent  of  the  company’s  total  in¬ 
vested  capital  is  in  the  United  States.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  I  would  have  to  examine  the  statement. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Is  that  too  high  or  too  low? 

Mr.  Atwater.  I  wouldn’t  know.  I  couldn’t  answer  that. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  a  guess. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  yet  you  are  valuing  that  25  percent  of  your 
holdings  on  the  books  at  $2,398,000  for  California  alone. 

Mr.  Atwater.  I  am  not  relating  these  California  assets  to  any  figure 
in  the  balance  sheet.  I  am  relating  them  to  only  what  they  cost. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  That  is  what  I  put  down  here.  You  said  the  in¬ 
tangibles  are  $1,709,297.18;  then  you  have  your  California  plant,  ma¬ 
chinery,  factory,  furniture  and  fixtures,  laboratory,  $080,000.  That 
makes  $2,398,000.  That  does  not  include  your  Arizona  land.  In 
other  words,  with  a  company  that  is  capitalized  at  $3,000,000,  you 
claim  your  books  shoAv  you  have  assets  in  the  United  States  of  some¬ 
thing  over  $3,000,000,  and  then  you  state  that  that  is  only  25  percent 
of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Atwater.  We  haven’t  said  that  is  the  book  value  of  those  assets, 
sir.  We  said  that  is  what  they  cost. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  you  say  it  is  just  one-quarter  of  the  Avhole. 

Mr.  Atwater.  We  said  that  is  what  they  cost.  That  is  the  only 
measure  we  have  endeavored  to  put  forth. 
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Mr.  Flannagan.  That  is  after  taking  off  wear  and  tear  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Atwater.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  That  is  after  taking  off  sales  of  rubber,  the  revenue 
obtained  from  the  sales  of  rubber? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Those  figures  I  gave  you  are  actual  cost. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Atwater.  Not  presently  depreciated  values;  actual  cost. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Have  you  taken  anything  off  for  the  revenue  you 
received  from  the  rubber  sold  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Yes;  T  have  taken  that  off,  $290,000. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  this  $1,700,000  is  the  value  of  your  intangibles 
after  taking  off  the  revenue  received  from  the  sale  of  rubber  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Yes;  if  I  understand  your  statement. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Total  revenue  received? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Yes ;  $290,000. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  you  set  your  books  up  so  that  you  segregated 
the  part  of  your  holdings  in,  the  United  States  from  your  Mexican 
holdings  and  your  holdings  down  in  the  Islands? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hope.  Speaking  to  this  question  of  invested  capital,  when  you 
talk  about  invested  capital  you  include  all  these  amounts  you  listed 
there  as  having  been  paid  out  for  research  and  experimental  work.  Is 
that  your  estimate  of  invested  capital? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Yes,  invested  capital,  in  the  sense  it  is  invested  dol¬ 
lars.  It  is  not - 

Mr.  Hope.  You  probably  have  more  than  this  25  percent  of  your 
invested  capital  in  the  United  States,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Maybe  it  is;  I  would  have  to  look  up  the  balance 
sheet. 

Mr.  Hope.  What  is  the  total  invested  capital  in  this  country?  Have 
you  the  figure  of  your  total  invested  capital  and  where  it  has  gone, 
how  much  in  the  United  States,  and  how  much  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Here  is  what  I  am  after.  He  says  that  one-quarter 
of  this  company  is  located  in  the  United  States,  and  he  values  those 
holdings  at.  $600,000  more  than  the  capitalization  of  this  company. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  do  not  think  the  capitalization  means  invested  capital. 
What  I  am  after  is  total  invested  capital.  Then  we  can  see  how  much 
of  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  I  am  basing  it  on  the  sales  value  of  the  stock, 
which  is  9%. 

Mr.  Baker.  This  has.no  reference  whatever  to  the  balance  sheet; 
it  is  cost. 

Mr.  Hope.  But  your  invested  capital  has  no  relation  to  the  capital 
stock,  no  relation  to  the  market  value  of  the  stock.  If  I  understand 
the  term  right,  it  is  what  you  put  in  the  business.  That  is  the  way  I 
am  using  the  term,  how  much  money  you  actually  put  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  have  been  so  many  write-offs  and  readjustment 
of  capital  that  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  haven’t  had  long  enough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  history  of  the  biisiness  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  think  it  is  horse  trading  when  you  come  to  that. 
But  what  has  been  in  my  mind  all  the  time  is  this.  You  have  been 
running  an  experiment.  We  appropriate  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
to  agricultural  colleges.  I  wish  we  could  find  out  how  much  it  costs 
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us  per  bushel  to  raise  wheat  on  some  of  the  dry  land  out  West,  where 
we  are  running  experimental  projects.  The  thing  I  would  like  to 
know  about  this  industry  is  what  the  Government  would  acquire  if 
they  acquired  your  property.  Do  they  acquire  all  the  knowledge  you 
have  about  the  rubber  industry? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  they  do.  They  acquire  the  men  we  have  in  the 
States  who  have  developed  this,  and  our  willingness  to  tell  them 
everything  we  know.  We  are  at  your  service,  the  whole  organization, 
the  whole  company.  If  there  is  anything  more  we  can  do,  we  will 
do  it.  We  are  in  this  thing  to  help  and  not  to  hinder,  and  not  to 
make  money.  We  want  to  get  it  across;  we  want  to  help. 

Mr.  Murray.  Your  attitude,  to  me,  shows  you  are  not  here  trying 
to  make  money  out  of  the  war.  That  is  my  personal  impression.  If 
we  do  acquire  this  property  it  is  easy  to  see  that  rubber  at  a  certain 
price  might  be  profitable  or  unprofitable,  which  applies  to  many  other 
things  raised  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Murray.  Therefore,  it  has  to  be  subsidized.  On  the  point  Mr. 
Coffee  brought  out,  how  complicated  is  this  conversion  into  rubber? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  not  complicated;  it  is  a  mechanical  process  that 
grinds  it  up  and  floats  off  the  rubber.  It  has  some  technical  peculiari¬ 
ties  that  we  know  about  and  can  handle,  which  we  will  turn  over  to 
the  Government.  We  will  turn  the  operating  men  over  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Murray.  It  is  not  any  more  complicated  than  making  sugar 
or  any  other  agricultural  product  that  is  processed.  Why  couldn’t 
Mr.  Coffee’s  suggestion  be  followed,  where  the  production  would  be 
subsidized,  the  same  as  we  do  sugar  beets,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Baker.  After  the  emergency  subsidization  of  production  by 
the  farmers  could  be  worked  out;  but  as  an  emergency  game — no. 

Mr.  Hope.  Isn’t  this  the  problem;  it  isn’t  a  problem  of  processing 
this  after  growth.  The  problem  is  the  growing? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Hope.  Your  experiments  have  not  been  along  the  line  of  proc¬ 
essing;  they  have  been  along  the  line  of  producing  the  plant? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Andresen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  money  made  by 
your  company  has  come  from  the  properties  outside  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  has  all  come  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Andresen.  And  some  from  Sumatra? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  our  Sumatra  venture  to  date,  I  should  say,  has  been 
a  loss.  Mr.  Atwater  says  my  statement  is  wrong — we  have  made  a 
small  profit  in  Sumatra. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Has  your  company  paid  dividends  continuously  since 
its  inception? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  no;  we  have  paid  dividends  3  years. 

Mr.  Andresen.  The  last  3  years? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  last  2  years,  40  cents;  and  20  cents,  the  other. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  You  didn’t  pay  dividends  prior  to  3  years  ago? 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  you  would  step  back  to  about  1930.  We  paid 
handsome  dividends  then,  but  none  from  1930  to  1939. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Were  you  operating  during  the  World  War,  when 
rubber  went  up  to  $3  per  pound  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Of  course,  you  made  money  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andresen.  That  was  before  you  began  your  operations  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  we  were  operating  in  California  at  the  time — no; 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Does  your  laboratory  in  California  take  care  of  all 
the  research  work  for  the  entire  company? 

Mr.  Baker.  No ;  it  does  not.  Right  now  we  are  doing  some  research 
work  on  deresination,  mainly  because  the  Government  needs  the  in¬ 
formation.  We  shall  follow  that  up  with  the  installation  of  a  pilot 
plant  in  Mexico,  because  we  have  no  production  up  here.  It  is  the 
only  place  we  can  continue  it.  We  want  that  information  ourselves, 
and  so  does  the  Government,  but  the  research  work  done  in  Salinas 
has  been  for  the  benefit  of  Salinas. 

Mr.  Andresen.  And  only  for  the  benefit  of  your  properties  and 
experiments  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  we  have  had  no  experiments  in  Mexico  on  culti¬ 
vation. 

Mr.  Andresen.  You  mentioned  your  company  was  controlled,  or  60 
percent  of  the  stock  was  owned,  in  Holland. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Is  that  a  trust  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Can  that  stock  be  acquired  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Is  that  stock  under  the  control  of  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Netherlands  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  under  the  control  of  the  present  Government 
in  London. 

Mr.  Andresen.  So  that  any  of  the  money  that  might  be  paid  for 
what  the  Government  is  getting  here  would  not  go  to  Holland  di¬ 
rectly,  but  would  go  to  the  Government  in  London. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  would  be  held  here. 

Mr.  Atwater.  The  money  is  impounded. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  frozen  here. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Are  the  present  officers  of  your  company  all  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andresen.  And  you  have  power  to  act  through  the  free  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Holland  in  connection  with  any  transaction  you  might 
make  with  our  Government? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  That  is,  the  Legation  executed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  legal  department  a  proxy  which  elected  the  present  officers  at 
the  last  annual  meeting.  Yesterday  I  had  a  conference  with  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Legation  and  reported  the  possibility  of  a  transfer,  and  no 
objection  was  made  to  it.  We  have  the  authority  to  make  such  a  deal. 
I  would  naturally  want  to  have  it  approved  at  a  stockholders’  meet¬ 
ing;  but,  so  far  as  the  Government  going  ahead  with  the  business,  we 
can  act. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Of  course,  I  assume  that  the  Holland  and  Nether¬ 
lands  Government  in  London  is  just  as  interested  in  defense  produc¬ 
tion  as  we  are,  in  order  to  win  this  war. 
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Mr.  Baker.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Andresen.  So  that  when  it  comes  to  the  actual  transaction  we 
won’t  have  any  inflation  of  price  to  make  money  out  of  it,  because  I 
assume  those  interested  in  winning  the  war  are  interested  in  what  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  do  to  bring  that  about  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Baker.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Poage.  Comparing  the  merits  of  your  Salinas  operation,  op¬ 
erating  it  by  your  company  under  a  lease,  am  I  right  in  assuming  if 
you  got  this  $2,600,000  out  of  it  you  would  be  able  to  expand  your 
Mexican  operations,  and  possibly  to  some  extent  inci’ease  the  amount 
of  rubber  we  will  get  from  that  source? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  wouldn’t  say  that  that  is  a  fact.  We  have  already, 
under  the  stimulation  of  the  requirements  of  the  war,  expanded  to 
our  maximum  extent,  to  the  maximum  extent  of  the  available  shrub. 

We  have  doubled  the  capacity  of  one  plant.  Our  average  produc¬ 
tion  in  Mexico  over  35  years  was  a  little  over  3,000,000  pounds.  In 
1940  we  produced  8.000,000  pounds;  last  year  we  produced  10,121,000 
pounds.  This  coming  year  we  hope  to  produce  14,000,000  pounds, 
perhaps  more.  We  are  doing  all  we  can. 

Mr.  Poage.  Will  practically  all  that  be  brought  into  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  It  is  not  good  policy  to  refuse  to  sell  anything 
in  Mexico.  This  past  year  I  suppose  we  sold  5  percent  to  the  Mexican 
Government. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  As  a  matter  of  policy. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  substantially  all  of  it  comes  here? 

Mr.  Baker.  Substantially  all  of  it  comes  here. 

Mr.  C  'offee.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  maximum  number 
of  acres  that  might  be  devoted  to  this  plant  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Baker.  Adjacent  to  Salinas? 

Mr.  Coffee.  Well,  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  in  the  United  States?  Well,  I  cannot  see  any  limit. 
It  is  limited  by  your  manpower  and  finances. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Your  experimentation  would  indicate  it  could  be  grown 
in  more  States  than  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  California? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  know  what  we  can  do  in  California;  we  are  not  so 
sure  in  other  States,  but  we  think  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  favor¬ 
able,  and  probably  Texas.  But  in  Texas  we  have  some  root  rot,  and 
further  information  is  needed  there  to  state  definitely. 

Mr.  Coffee.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  other 
States? 

Mr.  Baker.  Possibly  not. 

Mr.  Hope.  What  is  the  potential  acreage  in  California?  You  say 
there  is  no  limit  to  this  thing,  and  yet  there  are  only  three  or  four 
States  where  you  feel  it  can  be  grown,  and  only  one  you  are  sure  of, 
and  that  is  California.  What  is  the  potential  limit  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  potential  limit  in  California? 

Mr.  Hope.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  the  price  of  the  land.  The  land  there  is  very 
expensive. 

Mr.  Hope.  That. is  true,  but  you  say  there  is  no  limit  to  the  production 
in  California.  Would  you  say  there  are  a  million  acres  of  land  that 
could  be  devoted  to  this  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Well,  that  is  a  question  that  would  have  to  have  some 
study  before  it  is  answered.  I  would  say  that  fifty  or  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  acres  would  not  be  an  unreasonable  figure  to  assume. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  understood  from  your  reply  to  Mr.  Coffee’s  question  that 
there  was  just  a  limited  number  of  acres  around  this  country  on  which 
this  plant  could  be  grown.  That  rather  surprised  me. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  talking  about  Salinas  and  adjacent  valleys.  You 
can  go  into  other  valleys,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  land. 

Mr.  Hope.  You  don’t  know  that.  You  don’t  have  in  mind  any  par¬ 
ticular  site  or  any  particular  acreage  on  which  you  are  sure  this  shrub 
can  be  grown  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  This  thing  the  Government  contemplates  is  so  much 
beyond  anything  we  have  ever  even  thought  of  that  we  are  not  prepared 
to  give  you  this  information.  Mr.  Atwater  says  if  you  go  over  to  some 
of  the  other  valleys,  he  thinks  no  doubt  there  are  possibilities  there  up 
to  a  million  acres  in  California. 

Mr.  Atwater.  San  Joaquin  Valley,  for  example,  in  California. 

Mr.  Hope.  In  Arizona  you  bought  this  land  we  have  been  talking 
about  this  morning  for  rubber  production,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hope.  Has  it  been  found  unsuitable  for  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  Our  early  work  was  all  done  there,  and  our  early  work 
was  a  failure.  Coincident  with  that  we  were  doing  work  in  various 
other  places,  notably  in  southern  California,  and  a  little  in  Salinas. 
As  we  got  the  results  of  these  different  places,  we  selected  Salinas  as 
the  most  favorable  for  the  development,  and  we  moved  there.  I 
could  not  say  that  our  experience  has  been  successful  in  Arizona,  but 
it  was  due  to  our  inexperience,  I  would  think,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  Arizona  could  not  be  cultivated  successfully. 

Mr.  Hope.  You  made  no  further  attempts  to  produce  on  your  Ari¬ 
zona  lands  since  the  time  you  thought  you  had  solved  the  problem  at 
Salinas? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  we  made  no  further  attempts. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  true  of  Texas? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  made  no  further  efforts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  land  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Baker.  No ;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  In  the  event  the  Government  does  not  buy  your 
plant,  do  you  plan  to  utilize  all  the  seed  you  have  now  in  the  nursery  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  Dr.  Braudes’  idea  is  to  plant  that  all  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  I  mean,  in  the  event  the  Government  does  not  buy 
your  plant,  are  you  planning  to  utilize  the  seed  you  have  on  hand? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  haven’t  any  plans  yet. 

Mi'.  Zimmerman.  How  much  seed  do  you  have  on  hand? 

Mr.  Baker.  Twenty-three  thousand  pounds;  a  little  over  that. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Twenty-three  thousand  seedlings? 

Mr.  B  aker.  Yes.  Twenty-three  thousand  pounds  of  seed. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  And  how  many  acres  of  land  would  be  required 
to  utilize  those  seedlings? 

Mr.  Baker.  Something  around  55,000  acres,  perhaps  a  little  more. 

Before  everybody  leaves,  I  want  to  bring  up  one.  subject  I  wish  I 
could  put  it  over  to  you  gentlemen  that  we  are  not  here  to  get  money 
away  from  the  Government  that  we  do  not  deserve.  That  is  not 
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our  basis.  We  are  genuinely  wanting  to  help,  and  we  think  we  have 
got  something  that  the  Government  requires  and  will  profit  by,  and 
will  be  a  great  help  in  the  war.  But  it  has  been  a  great  expense  to 
develop  this  thing,  and  we  feel  we  should  be  compensated  for  the 
money  we  spent  on  it. 

Now,  to  complete  this  transaction  quickly  there  has  got  to  be  some¬ 
thing  pretty  definite  in  the  law,  because  there  is  no  authority  estab¬ 
lished  that  will  assume  the  responsibility  of  setting  a  price  on  what 
we  have.  In  the  absence  of  that,  condemnation  proceedings  are  neces¬ 
sary.  In  fact,  that  is  the  trend  of  thought  of  everybody  we  have 
talked  to,  that  they  cannot  take  the  responsibility,  that  the  only  way 
to  do  it  is  by  condemnation  proceeding.  If  we  resort  to  condemnation 
proceedings,  we  will  necessarily  have  to  ask  more  money.  It  is  going 
to  cost  a  tremendous  amount  to  litigate;  there  is  going  to  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  delay.  Therefore,  in  consultation  with  various  officials  of 
the  Government,  we  arrived  at  a  plan  whereby,  if  you  gentlemen 
would  incorporate  in  the  bill  a  maximum  amount  that  we  could  be 
paid,  incorporate  the  principle  that  we  would  get  hack  our  actual 
expenses;  then,  subject  to  audit,  we  could  close  this  thing  up.  You 
could  have  possession  tomorrow  if  you  wanted. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  You  are  under¬ 
taking  to  sell  the  Government  something  here  which  you  say  has  a 
potential  value  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  B  aker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  You  have  all  the  machinery  to  operate,  and  all  of 
the  information  necessary  to  make  this  business  a  success;  haven’t 
you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  You  say  you  have  23,000  pounds  of  seed  to  pro¬ 
duce  seedlings  which  will  develop  55,000  acres.  That  is  the  capacity 
of  the  seed  available  in  this  country  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Now,  tell  this  committee  why,  if  the  Government 
would  give  you  a  fair  price  for  your  output,  why  this  company  that 
is  now  in  the  business,  and  has  spent  millions  in  the  development  of 
the  business  and  has  all  the  information  and  all  the  details,  why  this 
company  would  not  be  tickled  and  glad  to  go  out  and  expand  their 
business  and  operate  it,  and  sell  its  product  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  something  we  would  like  very  much  to  do, 
theoretically,  but  we  haven’t  the  ability  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Why? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  in  our  complete  organization  in  Mexico  six 
operating  Americans,  everything  else  is  Mexican.  Those  men  are 
specialists  on  Mexico.  We  cannot  take  them  away.  We  cannot  re¬ 
place  them.  The  Government  needs  that  rubber  we  are  producing 
there  most  urgently.  We  cannot  expand  there. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  That  is  the  set-up  there?  What  is  the  set-up  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  got  enough  men  here  for  the  small  operation 
we  have  got  at  Salinas. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Bet  me  ask  you  this  question  :  What  do  you  intend 
to  do  with  these  seedlings? 

Mr.  B'ker.  Eventually  wTe  will  use  them.  We  haven’t  any  plans; 
we  have  been  too  busy. 
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Mr.  Zimmerman.  What  did  you  produce  the  seed  for  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  expected  to  use  them  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  How  long  will  the  seed  keep? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Well,  if  you  ever  expect  to  use  these  seeds,  now 
when  the  Government  is  in  dire  need  of  rubber,  and  if  the  price  were 
to  be  set  high  enough  to  justify  you  in  going  into  full-time  opera¬ 
tion,  why  wouldn’t  this  be  the  very  thing  you  have  been  looking  for 
all  these  years,  and  why  wouldn’t  you  be  going  into  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  would  love  it,  but  we  couldn’t  do  it  quick  enough 
to  meet  the  emergency. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  How  can  the  Government  do  it  any  better  than 
you  can ?  Why  can't,  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  haven’t  the  manpower. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Now,  answer  this;  if  you  with  all  your  experts, 
the  men  who  have  developed  this  business,  the  only  men  who  know 
anything  about  it;  if  this  company  with  all  this  build-up  and  set-up 
over  a  period  of  years,  cannot  go  out  and  expand,  tell  this  committee 
how  a  group  in  the  Government  that  knows  nothing  about  it  can  go 
out  and  do  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  have  a  lot  of  better  men  in  the  Government  than 
we  have. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Where  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Dr.  Brandes,  for  instance.  He  knows  as  much  as  any¬ 
body  about  guayule. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  But  Dr.  Brandes  cannot  go  out  and  do  it  by  himself 
any  more  than  any  one  man  in  your  company  could  do  it.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  he  has  superior  knowledge  to  those  men  who  have 
developed  this  process  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  is  very  well  posted.  We  have  only  one  botanist  that 
has  superior  knowledge  to  Dr.  Brandes. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Why  could  he  not  go  ahead  and  do  this  if  Dr. 
Brandes  could  do  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  is  not  an  executive ;  he  is  a  scientist. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Is  the  doctor  an  executive? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  but  you  have  plenty  of  men  in  the  Government 
that  are. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  If  you  could  get  a  price  for  rubber,  why  couldn’t  you 
hire  executives? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  would  like  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Why  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  would  be  glad  to  do  it,  but  you  cannot  meet  your 
emergency  requirements  that  way. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Suppose  the  services  of  Dr.  Brandes  and  all  the  other 
experts  of  the  department  were  made  available  to  your  company,  and 
the  Government  cooperated  with  you  to  the  fullest  extent  in  trying  to 
put  across  the  project  under  a  subsidy  plan,  such  as  we  have  been 
talking  about?  Why  wouldn’t  that  be  the  most  feasible  way  to 
operate  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  hate  to  appear  to  be  opposing  any  effort - 

Mr.  Cooley.  Mr.  Baker,  here  is  the  position  you  leave  us  in.  You 
say  your  company  has  had  most  valuable  experience,  the  most  valuable 
of  any  men  in  the  country.  You  acquired  that  over  a  period  of  30 
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years.  You  set  that  experience  up  as  an  intangible  asset  and  attach 
a  very  high  value  to  it,  and  that  is  part  of  the  consideration  for  this 
$2,600,000.  Then  when  Mr.  Zimmerman  questions  you,  you  say,  “Oh, 
no,  our  men  are  not  the  most  valuable.  Our  men  do  not  have  the 
most  information,  but  Dr.  Brandes  and  the  Government  officials 
have.”  If  we  already  have  it,  why  should  we  buy  it  from  you?  Why 
should  you  turn  this  whole  thing  over  to  us  and  have  us  bury  it  down 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture?  Your  men  would  go  back  to 
Mexico  and  devote  their  time  to  that  plant,  or  your  plant  in  Sumatra, 
and  leave  us  up  here  high  and  dry  with  Dr.  Brandes. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  are  turning  over  completely  to  Dr.  Brandes  our 
scientific  man. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Why  not  let  us  turn  over  Dr.  Brandes  to  you  and 
subsidize  you  and  let  you  go  on? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  sorry  I  haven’t  made  myself  clear.  This  is  not 
a  scientific  or  operating  problem;  it  is  a  big  executive  problem.  It 
is  an  executive  problem  of  an  agricultural  nature. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Where  is  the  executive  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  who  is  well  qualified  to  handle  a  deal  of  this  sort? 

Mr.  Baker.  You  can  get  the  best  executives  in  the  United  States, 
we  cannot. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cooley,  right  at  this  point;  the  thing  that 
sounds  funny  to  me  is,  out  of  my  experience  with  the  business  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country,  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  follow  this.  In 
other  words,  the  large  business  groups  of  this  country  today,  every 
one  of  them,  complain  about  the  Government  attempting  to  do  any¬ 
thing  with  their  business,  or  interfere  with  them  in  their  business, 
that  the  Government  cannot  do  it.  And  you  claim  now  that  the 
Government  can  do  it  better  than  you  as  business  people,  and  you 
would  rathei-  sell  out  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  are  a  small  company.  We  have  six  operating  men 
in  Mexico  that  know  the  guayule  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty  would  be  this:  after  the  emergency 
is  over,  you  would  have  the  money  and  the  Government  would  have 
what  you  have  now  that  you  are  not  making  any  money  out  of.  That 
would  be  the  filial  analysis. 

Mr.  Hope.  Wouldn’t  this  be  about  the  situation ;  isn’t  it  exactly 
the  same  situation  we  have  had  in  every  line  of  expansion  we  are 
undertaking  now  in  connection  with  the  war?  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  going  out  and  building  dozens  of  munitions  plants  through¬ 
out  the  country,  although  we  have  got  munitions  companies  in  this 
country.  The  Federal  Government  is  building  more,  and  we  are 
appropriating  money.  Just  yesterday  we  passed  a  bill  in  the  House 
to  build  a  lot  more  shipyards.  The  Federal  Government  is  doing 
those  things  because  private  industry  does  not  have  the  capital;  it 
does  not  have  the  authority  that  the  Federal  Government  has  to  go 
out  and  expedite  matters.  Isn’t  that,  exactly  the  same  situation  you 
have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Exactly.  We  haven’t  the  money ;  we  haven’t  the 
personnel. 

Mr.  Hope.  If  you  had  to  go  out  and  raise  the  capital  that  would 
take  some  time,  would  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Atwater.  We  haven’t  got  a  set-up  that  would  permit  us  to 
raise  capital. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  How  long  have  you  been  considering  this  sale  to 
the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Ever  since  Mr.  Anderson  first  presented  his  bill  last 
June.  I  was  in  Mexico  and  got  word  of  it. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  It  has  been  agitated  for  several  years,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  may  be ;  I  wasn’t  with  the  company. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Have  you  employed  anyone  here  in  Washington 
to  represent  you  before  the  Government  or  any  of  the  Departments? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  You  haven’t  any  paid  attorney  or  agent  here  in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  None. 

Mr.  Atwater.  We  haven’t  paid  a  dime  to  anybody  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  getting  late,  and  the  committee  will  now 
stand  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

(Whereupon  at  12.05  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.) 


GIT  A  YULE  rubber 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1942 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington ,  D.  C . 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  the 
committee  room,  New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Hampton  P.  Ful¬ 
mer  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  met 
this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  hearings  on  H.  R. 
f‘299.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  W.  II.  Mason,  of  the  General 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mason,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  H.  MASON,  GENERAL  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO., 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  were  a  couple  of 
things  brought  up  last  week  that  I  would  like  to  clear  up.  One  of 
them  was  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.’s  part  in  this  thing.  There 
seemed  to  be  apparent  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  committee  a  thought, 
maybe,  that  the  company  was  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  property  which 
was  not  profitable  to  them  and  I  merely  want  to  say  of  our  knowledge, 
that  is  not  so. 

This  present  demand  for  guayule  production,  and  our  interest  in 
it,  was  promoted  by  the  rubber  people,  particularly  our  company,  with 
one  object  only  in  view,  and  that  is  to  get  a  supply  of  rubber  with  which 
we  could  use  synthetic  rubber  and  there  was  another  question  which 
was  brought  up  Thursday  was  as  to  production  and  what  had  been 
developed  out  of  this  research,  and  I  think  it  is  very  easily  answered. 
The  answer  is  that  this  shrub  which  you  see  here  contains  twice  as 
much  rubber  as  the  same  shrub,  the  same  size  and  same  age  in  Mexico 
in  the  wild  state.  So  that  what  they  have  done  over  this  period  of 
years  in  seed  selection  and  cross  breeding  is  to  get  twice  as  much  rub¬ 
ber  content  out  of  a  shrub  of  the  same  size,  which  has  brought  the 
price  down,  naturally. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  make  clear  to  you  here  that  the  General  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  lias  absolutely  no  connection  with  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Co.  We  buy  nothing  from  them.  We  have  no  financial  inter¬ 
est  in  them,  and  to  us,  it  is  merely  the  question  of  getting  a  rubber 
supply. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  at  that  point,  who  is  responsible  for  this 
type  of  rubber  plant  not  being  developed  and  getting  some  results 
along  with  synthetic  rubber  and  perhaps  other  types  of  shrubs,  trees, 
or  plants  that  would  produce  rubber  in  this  country? 
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We  have  spent  millions  in  research.  Who  is  responsible  for  nothing 
being  done  until  this  emergency.  Now,  we  are  willing  and  are  askecl 
to  spend  millions  for  things  that  ought  to  have  been  done  long  before 
this  emergency. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  think  that  the  answer  to  that  is  economics.  Guayule 
growing  was  disastrous  to  the  men  who  grew  it  in  the  1920’s,  but  the 
Intercontinental  Co.  kept  after  it.  We  knew  that  it  would  develop 
rubber,  or  make  rubber  ,  but  the  cost  then  was  25  or  30  cents  a  pound. 
When  rubber  dropped,  this  interest  in  the  industry  in  guayule  also 
dropped. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  connection  with  every  other  line  of  busi¬ 
ness,  what  does  this  Government  do  to  protect  them?  For  instance 
as  to  the  manufacturers,  this  country  under  similar  circumstances,  is 
it  not  a  fact,  puts  a  tariff  on  imports  to  protect  them  in  this  country 
and  to  protect  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  ? 

Now,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the  reason  we  have  not  developed 
the  production  of  rubber  in  this  country  is  because  those  interested  in 
buying  cheap  foreign  rubber  had  not  been  interested  in  rubber  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  country. 

Now,  this  applies  not  merely  to  the  people  engaged  in  the  rubber 
business,  but  to  a  number  of  other  people,  who  are  perfectly  willing 
for  the  Government  to  go  in  and  spend  several  millions  of  dollars  tak¬ 
ing  this  rubber  company  out  of  its  business,  and  taking  over  what 
might  have  been  developed  in  this  country. 

Now,  I  am  wondering  why  this  rubber  company  or  you  or  some 
other  concern  interested  in  it  would  not  be  perfectly  willing  out  of  your 
experience  and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  your  people  believe  that 
the  Government  cannot  do  it  as  well  as  you  can,  why  you  would  not 
be  willing,  with  a  subsidized  price  to  produce  the  rubber?  If  the 
Government  can  do  it,  certainly  it  would  appear  to  me  that  you  or 
this  other  company,  or  some  other  rubber  company  could  do  it  much 
better  than  the  Government.  What  would  be  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  Mason.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  it,  sir. 

In  answer  to  that,  we  do  not  care  whether  the  Government  does  it 
or  wants  private  industry  to  do  it.  In  either  case  the  General  Tire  & 
Eubber  Co.  would  be  glad  to  take  the  rubber.  We  have  no  ax  to  grind 
either  way.  We  have  been  in  the  position  where  we  had  a  rubber 
supply,  and  we  would  like  to  continue  that  way. 

However,  if  this  committee  feels  that  private  industry  should  do  this 
work,  you  wi  1 1  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  rubber  company  to  take 
over  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  private  industry  in  everything  that 
the  Government  attempts  to  do  they  object.  They  do  not  want  the 
Government  to  interfere.  “Because  we  can  do  it  better  than  the 
Government.” 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  this,  if  this  rubber  company  has  only  one 
interest,  and  that  being  to  be  helpful  in  this  emergency,  if  they  do  not 
want  to  take  over  under  a  subsidized  proposition,  would  they  be 
willing  to  sell  their  seed  at  a  very  reasonable  price  to  be  helpful  in  this 
emergency,  to  some  other  good  company  that  would  be  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  take  it  under  a  subsidized  plan  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Of  course,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Intercontinental  Co. 
What  they  do  is  up  to  them.  I  can  only  say  that  I  feel  that  they  would 
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be  willing  to  cooperate  in  any  way  and  I  think  that  they  should  be 
commended,  rather  than  anything  else,  for  experimenting  with  guayule 
in  this  country  as  long  as  they  have  until  they  have  now  reached  a 
point  where  we  have  some  seed  that  may  do  us  some  good ;  but  I  think 
if  the  committee  decides  that  private  industry  should  do  it  rather  than 
the  Government,  you  would  have  no  difficulty  on  that  score,  although 
we  much  prefer  to  stay  out  of  it.  We  are  not  rubber  producers.  We 
are  ruber  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Does  your  company  use  guayule  rubber? 

Mr.  Mason.  We  have  not  been  using  it.  We  used  it  during  the  last 
emergency  and  in  the  1920’s,  when  rubber  went  to  $1.20  a  pound,  as 
did  every  other  company;  but  in  the  meantime  far  eastern  rubber  has 
has  been  coming  in  in  such  quantity,  and  we  could  buy  that  cheaper, 
so  that  we  have  bought  that,  and  the  Goodrich  Co.  and  the  Firestone 
Co.  have  been  using  guayule  satisfactorily. 

The  first  that  we  used  was  within  the  last  2  weeks,  when  we  had  some 
brought  in  to  demonstrate  whether  we  could  make  tires  from  guayule 
exclusively,  which  we  have  done. 

Mr.  Andresen.  I  assume  that  you  noticed  the  press  release  of  yester¬ 
day  from  Jesse  Jones,  wherein  he  stated  that  the  Government  was 
preparing  to  spend  $400,000,000  for  the  development  of  synthetic 

rubber. 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andresen.  And  that  they  intended  to  produce  approximately 
400,000  tons  in  1943. 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Can  synthetic  rubber  be  used  for  the  production  of 
automobile  tires,  or  are  synthetic  tires  being  produced  from  these 
synthetic  products  without  the  use  of  other  rubber? 

Mr.  Mason.  They  never  have  been  produced  satisfactorily.  Mr. 
Collyer,  the  president  of  the  Goodrich  Co.,  appeared  before  the  com- 
mitte  of  the  Senate  within  the  last  month  and  said  that  they  are 
making  the  nearest  thing  to  an  all-synthetic  tire  which  there  is,  and 
lie  there  testified  that  that  was  not  satisfactorily  used  alone;  and  that 
has  been  the  experience  of  all  of  the  rubber  companies. 

Synthetic  makes  a  fine  tread,  but  so  far  it  has  not  reached  the  stage 
where  it  can  be  used  in  the  body  of  the  tire,  because  it  is  too  brittle  and 
cracks  easily. 

The  ideal  tire  is  the  tire  made  with  a  real  rubber  body  and  a  syn¬ 
thetic  tread. 

The  need  for  real  rubber,  either  from  the  Far  East  or  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  or  guayule,  is  more  important  than  ever,  in  view  of  the  program 
advanced  by  Mr.  Jones  to  the  effect  that  with  that  400,000  tons  of 
synthetic  rubber  you  are  going  to  have  to  have  at  least  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  real  rubber  in  order  to  make  tires  which 
can  be  used  for  military  purposes. 

Moreover,  there  is  one  point  there  that  I  would  like  to  bring  out. 
and  that  is  that  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in  September  of 
the  past  year  set  the  price  per  hundred  thousand  long  tons  production 
of  synthetic  rubber  at  $100,000,000  capital  expenditure,  and  the  same 
investigation  showed  that  the  guayule  could  be  produced  in  the  same 
amount  for  about  $20,000,000. 
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I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  program  advanced  by 
Mr.  Jones  bears  that  out  entirely — the  cost  is  $400,000,000  for  400,000 
tons,  and  the  same  amount  of  guayule,  granting  that  you  can  find 
the  acreage  for  it,  would  cost  you,  instead  of  that,  one-fifth  as  much. 

Mr.  Pace.  One-fifth  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  One-fifth. 

Mr.  Andresen.  If  the  far  eastern  supply  of  rubber  dries  up,  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  then  for  us  to  secure  the  production  of  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  without  some  real  rubber  like  the  guayule  or  South 
American  rubber  to  aid  in  the  production  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Unless  there  is  some  tremendous  unforeseen  develop¬ 
ment  in  synthetic  production,  that  is  very  true.  The  synthetic  with¬ 
out  real  rubber  would  be — well,  not  useless— but  certainly  would  not 
be  anywhere  near  as  satisfactory  as  with  real  rubber.  Just  to  cite  an 
example,  in  Germany  they  started  this  war  building  65  percent  syn¬ 
thetic  and  35  percent  real  rubber  into  their  tires  and  had  to  just  reverse 
that  through  their  experience,  and  are  now  using  65  percent  real 
rubber  and  35  percent  synthetic.  Most  of  the  synthetic  is  used  in  the 
tread. 

Mr.  Andresen.  Where  are  they  getting  their  rubber? 

Mr.  Mason.  They  had  quite  a  supply;  and  where  they  are  getting 
the  rest  of  it  from,  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  What  supply  do  we  have  on  hand  of  real  rubber? 

Mr.  Mason.  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  because  no  information  has 
been  given  out  since  the  war  started ;  but  in  round  figures — and  they 
seem  to  still  be  using  those — we  had  either  here  or  afloat  600,000  tons 
of  rubber  on  the  7th  of  December. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  On  the  7th  of  December? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  That  is  around  a  year’s  supply? 

Mr.  Mason.  Under  normal  times,  that  is  a  year’s  supply;  but,  with 
the  program  as  outlined  by  the  President  last  week,  it  is  nowhere  near 
a  year’s  supply,  because  just  taking  the  tanks,  planes,  and  battleships 
in  that  program  will  take  400.000  tons  of  rubber  in  the  2  years. 

Mr.  Hope.  What  are  the  possibilities  in  the  way  of  reclaimed  rubber? 

Mr.  Mason.  Well,  that  depends  on  many  factors,  including  facilities 
for  reclaiming  and  the  ever-diminishing  supply  of  rubber  which  can 
be  reclaimed.  You  cannot  reclaim  it  indefinitely,  because  each  time 
you  use  it  a  great  deal  is  taken  from  it.  It  can  only  be  used,  naturally, 
with  new  rubber  to  rejuvenate  it ;  but  I  think  the  figures  or  estimates 
on  that,  so  far  as  the  industry  is  concerned,  is  500,000  tons  in  the  2 
years.  We  are  figuring  on  2  years,  because  we  believe  by  the  end  of 
that  time  we  will  have  developed  other  sources  of  rubber;  but  in  that 
period  that  is  what  we  have  to  figure  on. 

Mr.  Hope.  Can  you  use  reclaimed  synthetic  rubber? 

Mr.  Mason.  No,  sir.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  to  reclaim  synthetic 
rubber.  There  may  be  some  way;  but  if  there  is,  it  has  not  been 
found  out. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  If  I  understood  Mr.  Hope's  question,  it  was  this, 
“Can  you  use  reclaimed  rubber  in  connection  with  synthetic  rubber?” 

Mr.  Mason.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Yes,  you  can;  but  you  cannot  re¬ 
claim  synthetic  rubber, 

Mr.  Hope.  What  are  the  possibilities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
so  far  as  supplies  for  the  next  2  or  3  years  are  concerned  ? 
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Mr.  Mason.  Why,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rubber  in 
South  America,  but  it  is  so  difficult  of  access  that,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  determine,  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  get  that  out, 
because  of  the  men,  the  labor  that  is  going  to  be  required  to  cut  the 
roads  through  the  jungles  where  the  existing  trees  are. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  you  know,  has  been  conducting 
experiments  down  there  and  have  been  planting  a  number  of  trees 
which  will  be  available  in  7  or  8  years,  but  in  the  meantime  I  do  not 
think  that  we  are  going  to  find  that  there  is  going  to  be  any  real  large 
amount  of  rubber  coming  out  of  Central  or  South  America,  although 
we  sincerely  believe  every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  everything 
we  can  from  there.  We  do  not  know  how  much  we  can  get  from 
there.  There  is  a  blight  in  many  of  the  trees  down  there. 

Mr.  Hope.  Can  Hevea  rubber  be  grown  as  well  in  the  Tropics  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  as  it  can  in  the  Dutch  Indies? 

Mr.  Mason.  Of  course  it  originated  down  there. 

Mr.  H  ope.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Mason.  And  we  believe  that  it  can  be.  The  business  down 
there  went  to  pieces  for  several  reasons.  One  was  labor  and  the 
other  was  because  of  this  fungus  growth  which  it  has,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  scientists  have  licked  that,  insofar  as  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  are  concerned,  and  it  seems  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  our  scientists  cannot  do  the  same  thing  in  South  and  Central 
America;  but  that  again  is  a  conjecture  and  a  long  ways  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hope.  What  brought  about  the  shift  of  production  from  South 
and  Central  America  to  the  Far  East  ?  Was  it  just  a  matter  of  those 
people  being  more  enterprising  over  there? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  was  it,  to  a  great  extent,  and  then,  of  course,  the 
economic  effect.  Labor  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  much  cheaper 
than  labor  in  South  America,  and  then  they  had  this  blight  on  the 
trees  in  this  hemisphere,  and  the  people  were  not  seemingly  as  much 
interested  in  the  development  of  them  as  they  are  now  and  taking  con¬ 
stant  care  of  them,  and  they  did  not  get  at  it  there  until  England, 
looking  for  new  crops  for  the  Far  East,  took  rubber  over  there.  They 
have  developed  it  far  beyond  any  stage  ever  reached  on  this  hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  then,  because  of  cheap  labor,  they  were  able  to  take  over 
the  entire  production,  practically. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  possibilities  of  rubber  in  Brazil? 

Mr.  Mason.  It  is  there.  It  grows  wild  there  and  in  the  jungles 
there  are  many  millions  of  rubber  trees  which  could  he  used,  but  they 
are  so  difficult  of  access  that  the  probabilities  are  even  if  we  got  the 
rubber  at  the  very  lowest  cost,  it  would  probably  cost  us  from  25  to 
50  cents  a  pound  to  get  it  out  of  there,  because  of  the  necessity  of 
building  roads  and  other  difficulties  with  which  you  would  have  to 
contend. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  much  better  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  and  our  people  to  spend  more  of  our  money 
in  developing  rubber  there  and  helping  those  people  than  it  would 
be  to  encourage  the  production  of  cotton  in  that  county? 

Mr.  Mason.  Well,  sir,  my  only  answer  to  that,  and  the  opinion  which 
our  company  has  reached,  is  that  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
we  do  not  think  we  should  run  the  Government.  There  was  a  time 
when  businessmen  may  have  had  that  idea,  but  we  do  not  have  it  any 
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more.  We  think  that  if  the  Government  wants  to  do  that,  that  is  their 
business.  We  are  interested  solely  in  the  development  of  guayule, 
because  we  know  that  it  produces  real  rubber,  and  we  know  that  it 
grows  here,  and  we  know  that  time  is  short  and  that  it  is  essential  to 
get  the  seed  in  the  ground. 

Now,  as  to  anything  else,  in  our  opinion,  as  to  the  Government 
policy,  it  is  not  for  us  to  even  comment  on. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Mr.  Mason,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this:  What  do  you 
think  the  cost  of  this  synthetic  rubber  will  be  per  pound? 

Mr.  M  ason.  Well,  your  capital  expenditure— I  am  not  qualified  to 
tell  what  it  would  cost  per  pound,  other  than  to  quote  the  minimum 
figures  which  were  cited  and  can  be  cited  by  any  one,  which  Mr.  Jesse 
Jones  gave  of  30  cents  a  pound  in  great  quantity  production.  The 
capital  expenditure  in  that  instance  was  $100,000,000  per  100,000  long 
tons. 

Mr.  Coffee.  I  understood  your  statement  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  it 
would  cost  five  times  as  much  to  produce  this  synthetic  rubber  as 
guayule. 

Mr.  Mason.  In  capital  expenditures,  Mr.  Coffee. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Capital  investment  is  taken  into  consideration  in  calcu¬ 
lating  the  cost  of  production,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  that  or  not  down  here 
in  their  figures;  but  I  merely  quote  that  figure  from  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission’s  report,  which  says  that  a  capital  investment  of  $100,000,000 
will  be  necessary  for  every  100,000  long  tons  of  synthetic  rubber  pro¬ 
duced,  and  that  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jones  in  his  announcement 
yesterday,  and  the  same  source  quotes  the  price  of  guayule  production 
at  $20,000,000  capital  investment. 

Then,  in  order  not  to  have  a  confusion  of  the  figure  of  30  cents  a 
pound,  which  is  much  less  than  the  price  quoted  as  the  price  of  syn¬ 
thetic  which  was  cited  by  Mr.  Jones  as  the  minimum  which  could  be 
reached  even  in  quantity  production — now,  how  lie  arrived  at  that 
figure  I  do  not  know ;  but  so  far  it  is  costing  much  more  than  that  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Well.  I  think  that  point  should  be  cleared  up  a  little 
bit,  so  that  we  would  know  what  the  relative  costs  are. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  can  give  that,  figure.  Now  guayule  rubber  is  selling 
at  17  cents  a  pound  or  has  sold  at  17  cents  a  pound,  and  synthetic 
rubber  is  now  selling  at  60  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Is  17  cents  a  pound  a  profiitable  basis  for  those  pro¬ 
ducing  guayule  rubber?  Can  it  be  produced  at  that  price  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  can  only,  again,  not  having  grown  it,  pass  on  to  you 
the  statement  made  to  me  by  Dr.  McCullum,  who  is  manager  of  the 
Salinas  plant  of  the  Intercontinental  Co.,  who  told  me  they  could  pro¬ 
duce  it  at  from  15  to  19  cents  a  pound,  profitably. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Well,  that  brings  up  this  question:  If  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  subsidiary — the  Rubber  Reserve  Corpora¬ 
tion — that  was  set  up  to  purchase  rubber,  would  make  a  contract  to  pay 
about  20  cents  a  pound  for  guayule  rubber  for  the  next  5  or  10  years, 
would  not  that  encourage  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  to  go  ahead 
and  expand  production,  and  would  it  not  encourage  other  companies 
to  go  into  the  field  to  produce  this  rubber? 
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Mr.  Mason.  Putting  the  question  that  way,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
can  answer  it,  Mr.  Coffee,  because  whether  20  cents  a  pound  is  the 
proper  figure,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know,  however,  that  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  feels  that  private  industry  should  handle  this  business  rather 
than  the  Government,  that  there  would  be  no  question  about  private 
industry  going  into  it. 

Mr.  Coffee.  My  thought  on  that  question  is  this,  that  this  guayule 
rubber  production  should  be  encouraged  in  this  country,  for  continued 
production.  It  should  be  an  industry  to  be  encouraged  to  continue 
as  a  good  insurance  policy. 

Would  it  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  people  who  are  interested  in  producing  this  rubber  for  the 
Government  through  this  R.  F.  C.  subsidiary  to  make  a  long-term 
contract  to  purchase  all  of  the  production  of  guayule  rubber  that  could 
be  produced  in  this  country  at  a  figure  that  would  result  in  a  profit 
to  those  undertaking  to  develop  it  and  lend  them  money  with  which 
to  develop  it?  In  other  words,  do  just  what  the  Government  is  now 
doing  in  trying  to  facilitate  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber.  Do 
you  not  think  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the  Government  in  the  long  run 
to  have  private  industry  enter  this  field,  to  encourage  the  production 
of  rubber,  rather  than  have  the  Government  take  over  the  field  as  a 
Government  enterprise  entirely? 

Mr.  Mason.  The  answer  to  that,  sir,  would  be  “Yes.”  We  think  that 
that  would  be  the  preferable  way  to  do  it,  but  rather  than  have  anything 
hold  up  the  program,  we  do  not  care  how  you  do  it.  We  believe  it 
should  be  done,  and  now,  and  that  after  the  seed  is  in  the  ground,  there 
is  plenty  of  time  to  determine  how  the  rest  of  the  program  is  to  be 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Coffee.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  about  23,000  pounds  of 
seed  on  hand. 

Mr.  Mason.  But  that  will  mean  next  fall  there  will  be  230,000  pounds 
of  seed  on  hand,  and  if  we  do  not  get  it  in  very  shortly,  we  will  still 
have  23,000  pounds  of  seed  next  fall,  and  that  is  the  thing  that  we 
wish  to  guard  against. 

Now,  how  that  is  to  be  carried  out,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  in  thorough 
accord  with  you.  We  believe  private  industry  probably  might  be  able 
to  do  it  with  a  saving  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Coffee.  If  we  could  get  this  23,000  pounds  of  seed  planted  in  the 
nurseries,  it  would  be  a  year,  then,  would  it  not,  before  those  seedlings 
could  be  transplanted  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes;  it  would  be  in  the  late  months  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Coffee.  And  that,  as  I  understood  it  from  former  testimony, 
would  plant  about  55,000  acres. 

So  our  immediate  problem  is  to  get  this  23,000  pounds  of  seed  in 
the  nurseries. 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Coffee.  And  the  Government  I  think  should  see  to  it  that 
in  some  practical  manner  that  seed  is  put  in  nurseries. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Mr.  Coffee,  as  I  understand  it,  you  say  that  it 
would  be  much  better  if  the  Government  would  encourage  private 
industry  to  do  this  rather  than  to  step  in  and  do  the  job  itself? 

Mr.  Coffee.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  I  agree  with  you. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  important  thing  now  is  to 
get  those  seed  into  the  ground  so  that  we  will  have  a  year’s  start? 

*  Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  make 
in  connection  with  that;  not  wanting  to  seem  too  optimistic;  but  at 
the  same  time  believing  that  the  committee  should  realize  that  there 
is  in  existence  a  plan  advanced  by  the  foremost  rubber  chemists  of 
the  country — so  admitted  by  your  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by 
Mr.  McCullum,  and  every  one  of  the  rubber  manufacturing  companies 
in  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  business,  advanced  by  Dr.  Spence 
of  Leland  Stanford  University,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  be¬ 
fore.  Dr.  Spence  says  that  he  has  grown  guayule  for  a  period  of  less 
than  a  year  and  harvested  it  after  first  de-seeding  it,  when  getting 
10  for  1  from  the  seedling,  in  the  way  of  seed,  and  has  gotten  from 
each  acre  of  ground  better  than  a  thousand  pounds  of  rubber,  by 
broadcasting.  If  that  plan  is  true — and  we  believe  it  should  be  tried 
with  the  seedlings  now  available  in  the  Intercontinental  nurseries  in 
Salinas;  if  that  plan  is  true,  it  would  mean  that  you  would  immedi¬ 
ately  get  a  fair  supply  of  rubber,  when  compared  to  the  synthetic 
production,  this  year,  and  you  could  next  year  get  really  a  big  crop, 
and  moreover  Dr.  Spence  claims  that  that  rubber  can  be  produced 
under  that  system  for  10  cents  a  pound.  We  do  not  know  that  that 
is  so.  On  the  other  hand  you  have  Dr.  McCullum,  who  has  spent  his 
entire  lifetime  in  the  rubber  industry,  who  advocates  another  plan, 
but  certainly  it  merits  a  trial,  because  it  may  be  a  solution  to  the 
rubber,  natural  rubber  problem  which  is  far  superior  to  that  system 
under  which  it  has  been  grown  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Coffee.  I  think  we  can  visualize  this  industry  as  something 
similar  to  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  this  country.  We  recognize  now 
the  necessity  of  having  sugar  produced  on  the  continent,  because  of 
a  threatened  shortage  of  supplies  from  off  shore  areas.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  sugar  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  the  tropical  islands 
than  it  can  be  on  the  continent,  but  that  domestic  sugar  beet  industry 
has  been  encouraged  and  protected  by  the  Feederal  Government,  and 
as  a  result  we  have  a  domestic  industry  under  private  enterprise  that 
is  going  to  play  a  very  important  role  in  supplying  the  sugar  de¬ 
mands  of  this  country  during  this  emergency. 

Now,  had  the  sugar  beet  industry  been  started  as  a  Government 
project  it  probably  wolud  have  lasted  a  few  years  and  then  been 
thrown  overboard ;  but.  since  it  developed  through  private  enterprise, 
it  is  a  lasting  industry  and  probably  will  continue  indefinitely. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  method  should  be  devised  that  would 
continue  the  guayule  rubber  production  as  a  lasting  domestic  indus¬ 
try  for  the  production  of  a  portion  of  our  rubber  and  the  protection 
of  our  own  people,  even  though  it  might  cost  a  little  more  at  certain 
periods  than  rubber  that  could  be  obtained  from  foreign  countries. 
In  the  long  run,  it  would  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  have  that  production  continued  in  this  country,  even  though 
it  might  require  a  subsidy  during  certain  periods. 

Mr.  Mason.  That,  sir,  is  a  question  of  policy  which  this  committee 
is  much  better  qualified  to  determine  than  I  am.  I  can  only  say  that 
we  believe  sincerely  in  this  program,  and  one  reason  for  the  interest 
in  it  is,  Mr.  O’Neil,  head  of  our  company,  has  five  boys  of  military 
age  and  three  of  them  are  already  flying  for  the  country,  and  he  thinks 
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that  this  is  the  most  practical  source  of  rubber  to  be  developed  with 
synthetic,  and  we  are  only  asking  that  it  be  speeded  up,  and  any 
policies,  of  course,  can  betted  be  determined  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  it  is  written  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  We,  sir,  are  in  favor  of  any  bill  that  you  gentlemen  see 
fit  to  write  which  provides  for  the  immediate  planting  of  all  available 
seed  and  the  development  of  guayule  rubber.  In  other  words,  we  do 
not  want  to  enter  mto  any  controversy  as  to  who  will  run  it,  the 
Government  or  business.  We  believe  that  business,  probably,  could 
do  it  better;  but  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  big  issue.  We  believe 
that  it  should  be  done  and,  if  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  it  can  be  done  better  by  private  industry,  we 
will  be  tickled  to  death  to  have  it  done  that  way.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  majority  of  the  committee  feel  that  the  Government  could  do 
it  better  and  that  it  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Government,  we  will 
go  along  with  that.  We  merely  want  the  rubber. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Do  most  rubber  company  officials  that  you  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  matter  with  feel  that  it  can  be  done  better  by  private 
industry  with  Federal  assistance  than  under  Government  operation? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Coffee.  I  have  not 
talked  it  over  with  other  people.  It  came  up  here  last  week. 

Mr.  Coffee.  What  would  be  your  own  view  on  the  question? 

Mr.  Mason.  My  view  and  that  of  the  heads  of  our  company  is  that 
probably  industry  could  do  the  milling  and  processing  of  it  better  and 
more  cheaply  than  the  Government  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Coffee.  And  do  you  not  feel  that  you  could  contract  with  farm¬ 
ers  to  produce  the  guayule? 

Mr.  Mason.  There  is  no  question  but  what  we  could  produce  it, 
Mr.  Coffee.  It  can  be  produced,  in  our  opinion,  quickly  and  probably 
more  cheaply,  so  far  as  the  processing  is  concerned. 

Now,  as  to  agriculture,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  qualified  better  than  we  are  to  answer  that.  We  are  not  farmers. 
They  could  answer  as  to  who  could  grow  this  stuff  better.  But,  when 
it  comes  to  the  processing  of  it,  we  believe  private  industry  can  do  it 
better.  However,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  that  would  not  be  an 
issue,  because  we  think  that  everything  should  be  done  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  a  supply. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Going  now  to  the  farmers,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
he  more  practical  to  offer  the  farmers  a  certain  price  to  produce 
guayule,  and  encourage  production  of  rubber  in  that  way,  giving  them 
such  Federal  supervision  as  may  be  necessary? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  cannot  answer  that.  I  am  not  a  farmer.  I  do  not 
know.  Our  own  personal  preference  would  be  to  have  the  farmers  do 
it  rather  than  the  Government,  but  that  is  merely  a  personal  opinion, 
and  the  company  does  not  claim  to  be  farmers  or  know  anything  aboxit 
farming  or  how  it  could  be  done  best,  or  cheaper.  We  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Coffee.  I  think  that  there  are  vast  reservoirs  of  energy  ready 
to  go  into  it  at  any  time  that  farmers  are  offered  an  opportunity  to 
produce  rubber  at  a  profitable  price. 

Mr.  Pace.  This  is  about  the  middle  of  January.  I  understand  that 
these  seed  ought  to  be  planted  around  the  1st  of  March,  within  about 
45  days.  Just,  for  example,  suppose  we  turned  this  thing  over  to  you 
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this  morning.  How  long  do  you  figure  it  would  take  you  to  contact 
and  initiate  and  negotiate  contracts  with  farmers  and  get  them  to 
change  their  entire  farm  plans,  plow  up  the  fields  they  have  planted, 
and  make  arrangements,  other  arrangements,  get  experienced  persons 
to  teach  them  how  to  go  about  it?  Could  you  whip  it  into  shape  by 
the  first  day  of  March  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  a  hard  question,  Mr.  Pace.  We  are  not  farmers. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  preliminary  work  done  in  the  Salinas  Valley 
already.  It  is  not  going  to  come  as  any  great  surprise  to  the  farmers 
in  that  area  if  the  guayule  program  goes  through,  and  I  think  that 
they  have  already  made  certain  preparations.  Moreover,  the  big 
plantings  will  not  be  made  immediately.  It  is  the  nurseries  which 
must  get  the  seed  and  get  them  out.  You  do  not  have  to  get  at  it  so 
that  it  means  that  you  have  got  to  take  a  great  many  acres. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  many  acres  will  it  take  to  plant  that  seed? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  cannot  answer  that,  without  checking  it  up.  I  am 
not  sure.  It  is  planted  very  close  together. 

Mr.  Pace.  It  is  planted  in  open  fields? 

Mr.  Mason.  Open  fields  with  an  overhead  sprinkler  system. 

Mr.  Pace.  You  do  not  have  to  have  any  special  soil  or  special  fer¬ 
tilizer,  but  just  take  any  land  and  put  a  sprinkler  system  out  there? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pace.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  pipes  for  the  sprinkler 
system  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  We  figured  that  you  would  take  care  of  that  for  us. 

Now,  as  I  say,  and  as  I  said  to  Mr.  Coffee,  we  do  not  care;  we  do  not 
think  that  is  an  important  issue,  although  we  have  a  personal  idea  of 
it;  but  the  important  thing  is  to  get  the  seed  in.  We  do  not  question 
that  the  Government  could  do  the  job,  but  whatever  the  policy  of  this 
committee  would  be  would  be  agreeable  to  us. 

Mr.  Hope.  Let  me  ask  you  about  this  matter.  When  are  we  going 
to  get  into  rubber  production  ?  Assuming  that  we  follow  Dr.  Spence’s 
plan,  and  try  to  make  it  in  one  year,  that  is  in  1943.  We  have  been 
talking  about  taking  the  seedlings  out  of  the  nursery  this  year,  which 
means  that  we  would  set  them  out  this  coming  fall  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Under  Dr.  Spence’s  plan,  they  would  not  be  set  out. 
They  would  be  planted  again  from  seed.  You  do  not  set  out  any 
plants.  You  just  take  the  seed  and  plant  them. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  mean,  in  connection  with  the  nurseries,  you  are  going 
to  harvest  these  plants  in  the  nurseries,  then  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  No;  Dr.  Spence’s  plan  calls  for  broadcasting  or  sowing 
the  seed  in  the  open  field  and  just  leaving  them  there.  There  is  over¬ 
head  irrigation  for  a  while,  but  there  is  no  cultivation.  There  is  no 
other  cost  except  letting  them  grow  for  9,  10,  or  11  months,  and  taking 
the  seed  off  and  then  plowing  them  up  and  processing  them. 

Mr.  Hope.  In  that  way  we  would  not  go  through  this  one  year  in 
the  nursery  then  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  No  ;  under  his  plan,  you  do  not.  You  sow  them  and  get 
an  increased  volume  of  rubber,  according  to  Dr.  Spence,  from  the  fact 
that  when  you  are  through,  you  have  a  very  small  rubber  content,  very 
small  plants  instead  of  having  8,000  to  the  acre,  you  have  many  times 
8,000  plants  to  the  acre,  because  they  are  scattered  in  there  very  thickly. 

Mr.  Hope.  Your  seed  yould  not  go  as  far  under  that  system? 

Mr.  Mason.  The  seed  would  not  go  as  far ;  no,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hope.  Nobody  is  thinking  about  doing  that  for  this  year,  I 
take  it. 

Mr.  Mason.  No. 

Mr.  Hope.  What  you  are  thinking  about  now  is  using  the  seed  that 
is  available,  planting  it  in  the  nurseries,  and  getting  the  seedlings,  but 
you  think  the  Spence  plan  might  be  desirable  if  we  get  enough  seed 
from  these  that  are  being  planted  this  year  in  the  nurseries. 

Mr.  Mason.  There  would  be  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  seed, 
Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  mean,  you  would  take  the  seed  that  you  can  get  this  year 
and  plant  them  in  the  nurseries,  and  use  the  seed  from  those  plants  next 
year  to  broadcast  under  the  Spence  plan? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir ;  if  this  plan  is  worked  out,  that  thing  could  be 
done,  whether  they  are  planted  in  the  nurseries  or  in  the  open  field, 
under  the  Spence  plan,  you  get  the  same  amount  of  seed,  and  in  the 
meantime  you  have  got  an  ample  opportunity  to  test  out  the  theory  and 
find  out  whether  it  is  so.  It  may  not  be. 

Mr.  Pace.  How  does  he  propose  to  gather  the  seed  when  they  are 
sown  broadcast  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  They  have,  the  Intercontinental,  has  perfected  machin¬ 
ery  for  doing  that. 

Mr.  P  ace.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  machinery,  which  seems  to  be 
prepared  exclusively  for  row  planting.  How  would  you  operate  that 
machine  on  a  broadcast  crop  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  cannot  tell  j'ou,  although  from  the  ingenuity  shown 
in  the  development  of  machinery,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  real 
problem. 

Mr.  Coffee.  That  machine  is  designed  to  harvest  row  crops. 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  they  could  design  another  one 
using  the  same  vacuum  system  for  broadcast. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  Mr.  Anderson  to  clear  up 
one  point  which  we  undertook  to  clear  up  a  minute  ago,  and  that  is  how 
many  acres  would  be  required  for  nurseries  for  the  23,000  pounds  of 
seed  now  available. 

Mr.  Anderson.  According  to  Mr.  Braudes,  that  would  take  ap¬ 
proximately  700  acres.  He  said  that  it  might  run  between  700  and 
1,000  acres. 

Mr.  Coffee.  And  land  for  that  is  available  now  in  California? 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
read  a  brief  telegram  I  received  in  response  to  a  wire  I  sent  to  Salinas 
Saturday  inquiring  as  to  the  availaland  land  for  the  nurseries.  This 
reads : 

Plenty  suitable  acreage  can  be  secured  here.  Meeting  of  Farm  Bureau  Monday 
and  Hart  assures  full  cooperation  with  guarantee  plenty  land  at  reasonable 
figure  as  patriotic  duty.  A  sure  full  cooperation  our  organization  and  will 
put  man  out  in  field  if  necessary.  McCallum — ■ 

that  is  Dr.  McCallum  of  the  Intercontinental — 

also  assures  plenty  of  land  here  but  advises  immediate  action  so  land  can  be 
prepared  and  machinery  built  as  time  is  very  limited  to  get  it  all  done. 

Mr.  Hope.  Now,  the  land,  then,  referred  to  in  that  wire,  is  the  land 
necessary  for  the  nurseries. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Hope.  They  are  not  referring  to  the  vast  amount  of  acreage, 
75,000  acres,  or  50,000  acres,  or  whatever  the  figure  will  be  that  has 
been  referred  to  as  being  necessary  here. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Hope.  Then,  we  do  not  need  to  worry  about  that,  because  the 
immediate  need,  of  course,  is  for  proper  acreage  for  the  nurseries. 
And,  you  say  that  you  find  that  available  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  There  is  just  one  question  that  I  would  like  to 
ask.  If  I  understand  correctly,  the  shrub  yields  tenfold  in  seed  each 
year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  according  to  Dr.  Braudes  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  yield  is  tenfold. 

Mr.  Mason.  And  many  more  times  that  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year.  The  plants  that  they  have  now,  covering  540  acres  will  give  a 
tremendous  amount  of  seech  As  he  indicated,  they  had  seed  for  only 
45,000  acres  just  a  few  months  ago,  and  they  have  been  seeding  very 
rapidly  since  then  so  that  it  has  jumped  up  to  60,000  acres.  You  will 
get  a  great  deal  of  seed  from  those  plants. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  me  ask  you  a  little  bit  about  prices.  You  said  a 
while  ago,  as  I  recall,  that  this  guayule  rubber  was  selling  for  around 
17  cents,  and  that  you  could  produce  it  for  from  probably  15  to  19 
cents;  say  20  cents,  anyhow. 

Now,  if  you  were  getting  20  cents  for  the  rubber,  what  price  would 
you  pay  the  farmer?  I  know  that  we  will  have  to  face  that  problem 
probably  in  1  or  2  years.  What  price  would  that  net  the  farmer  on 
the  shrub?  He  does  not  sell  the  rubber,  as  I  understand  it.  The 
farmer  grows  this  shrub,  and  if  it  is  put  out  to  private  industry,  as 
we  have  been  talking  about,  the  farmer  is  going  to  have  the  shrub  to 
sell.  He  is  not  going  to  have  rubber  to  sell.  He  is  going  to  have  this 
shrub  for  sale. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  because  that  price 
I  gave  was  based  on  the  growing  of  the  rubber  by  the  company.  That 
figure  was  given  to  me  by  Dr.  McCallum,  and  I  believe  was  based  on 
that. 

Mr.  Poage.  Are  we  not  going  to  have  to  know  what  the  farmer 
could  get  out  of  it  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  there  would  be 
any  profitable  way  in  which  you  could  have  private  enterprise  handle 
this  thing,  because  after  all.  the  farmer  is  going  to  be  given  a  price 
for  the  shrub.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  the  rubber  is 
sold  for  $1  a  pound,  if  the  farmer  only  gets  10  cents  a  ton  and  all  of 
the  rest  of  it  goes  to  processing  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  of  it 
grown. 

Mr.  Mason.  The  only  answer  that  I  can  give  to  that  is  already  in 
the  record.  A  farmer  out  there  who  grew  guayule  in  the  1920’s  and 
then  afterward,  ha\  ing  grown  it  for  4,  or  5,  or  6  years,  when  he  dis¬ 
continued  growing  it,  when  guayule  was  selling  for  10  cents  a  pound, 
the  rubber  was  selling  for  10  cents  a  pound,  said  that  it  was  the  most 
profitable  crop  he  had  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  that  rubber  produced  in  Mexico?  What  kind  of  a 
method  does  the  company  follow  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  could  not  answer  that  of  my  own  knowledge.  I 
believe  that  they  pay  the  Mexican  labor  for  gathering,  and  they  go 
out  and  gather  the  wild  guayule  wherever  they  can  find  it. 
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Mr.  Poage.  And  pay  the  landowner  nothing  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mason,  if  you  have  no  further  statement  to 
make,  Mr.  Anderson  wants  to  make  a  short  statement.  I  want  to 
insert  in  the  record  in  connection  with  Mr.  Baker’s  statement,  a  letter 
giving  certain  figures. 

Intercontinental  Rubber  Co., 

New  York,  January  10, 

Hon.  Hampton  P.  Fulmer, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fulmer  :  I  fear  that  statements  made  at  the  hearing  on  January  8 
failed  to  clarify  the  business  of  this  company  and  the  property  referred  to  in 
H.  It.  6299.  A  condensed  statement  of  expenditures  for  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  on  guayule  shrub  in  the  United  States  to  December  31,  1940,  by  Inter¬ 
continental  Rubber  Co.  and  wholly  owned  subsidiaries,  now  dissolved,  as  shown 
by  the  books  of  account,  is  as  follows : 


Total 

Arizona 

California 

Expenditures  for  intangibles: 

$1,987,814 

$278,  517 
208, 442 
693,  546 
6,480 

$1,  709,  297 
107,  240 
689,  001 
15,  276 

Originally  charged  to  expense _  _ 

Expenditures  for  tangibles  originally  capitalized _ 

Miscellaneous  supplies,  etc.,  at  Dec.  31, 1940-  ...  _  _  - 

Total _ _  ..  _ 

315,  682 

1,  382,  547 
21,  756 

3,  707.  799 
290,  007 

1, 186,  985 

2,  520,  814 
290,  007 

Less  proceeds  from  rubber  produced  _  . .  _  _  -  _  _ 

Total  _ 

3,417,792 

773, 099 

1, 186,  985 

553, 402 

2,  230,  807 

219,  697 

Less  expenditures  that  have  been  charged  off  in  tax  returns  as  depre¬ 
ciation  or  expense _  _ _ _ 

Total _  _  _ _  . .  -  . .... 

2,  644,  693 

633,  583 

2,  Oil,  110 

Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.’s  commercial  production  of  guayule  rubber  is 
wholly  in  Mexico,  where  it  has  operated  for  35  years  and  expects  to  continue 
indefinitely.  Production  in  1941  exceeded  10,000,000  pounds  and  is  expected  to 
reach  14,000,000  pounds  in  1942.  All  this  production  is  from  native  wild  shrub. 

The  stated  United  States  expenditures  include  the  cost  of  a  1,000-acre  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  Salinas,  Calif.,  400  acres  in  San  Diego  County,  Calif.,  and  9,500 
acres  near  Tucson,  Ariz.  All  three  were  acquired  in  connection  with  the  botan¬ 
ical  research  and  experimental  work  that  has  been  carried  on  for  30  years.  The 
expenditures  include  the  cost  of  tangible  property  other  than  land  and  much 
intangible  property,  briefly  described  as  follows : 

(ot)  Provision  of  water  supply,  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  buildings, 
laboratory,  and  shop,  the  construction  of  an  extraction  plant  having  a  capacity 
of  30  tons  of  shrub  per  day,  and  the  provision  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
equipment. 

(b)  Development  of  special  agricultural  machinery  for  seeding,  planting,  culti¬ 
vating,  and  harvesting  guayule. 

(c)  Growing  experimental  crops  of  guayule  on  rented  land  in  more  than  50 
different  locations  in  the  southwestern  United  States,  each  of  which  was  culti¬ 
vated,  harvested,  and  tested. 

(d)  Continued  investigation  to  determine  the  treatment  of  seed  and  to  select 
or  develop  strains  of  guayule  susceptible  of  nursery  growth  and  transplanting 
and  producing  uniformly  strong  field  plants  of  high  rubber  content. 

Note. — There  were  no  expenditures  for  development  of  the  extraction  process 
because  this  was  brought  to  the  experiment  station  after  development  in  Mexico. 

These  research  and  experimental  expenditures  are  not  related  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  balance  sheet  or  its  capitalization.  A  large  part  of  the  money  expended 
was  from  earnings  and  might  have  been  distributed  to  stockholders  instead  of 
being  spent  for  research  and  experimentation.  The  Government  could  properly 
have  conducted  this  development  as  it  has  conducted  development  work  for  sugar 
and  other  agricultural  products.  It  is  believed  that  any  taxpayer  or  Member 
of  the  Congress  with  knowledge  of  the  facts  would  agree  that  if  the  Government 
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now  finds  it  desirable  to  acquire  the  project  it  should,  in  simple  equity,  pay  what 
the  project  cost. 

From  time  to  time  over  the  years  substantial  sums  originally  capitalized  have 
been  written  off  in  connection  with  corporate  reorganizations.  These  are  in 
addition  to  the  $773,099  representing  depreciation  and  sums  charged  directly  to 
expense  and  deducted  from  the  total  expenditures  shown  on  the  above  table. 
Of  course,  the  proceeds  from  all  rubber  produced  at  the  experiment  station  are 
deducted  before  arriving  at  the  stated  total  expenditure  of  $3,417,792. 

At  the  January  8  hearing  it  was  proposed  that  H.  R.  6299  be  amended  to  provide 
that  the  Government  pay  to  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  its  actual  outlay  on  the 
project  as  determined  by  an  audit  of  its  books  to  be  made  by  the  Government 
within  a  reasonably  brief  period,  limited,  however,  to  a  maximum  price  of 
$2,600,000.  The  board  of  directors  of  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  has  author¬ 
ized  me  to  say  that  if  the  acquisition  be  made  in  the  manner  of  this  proposed 
amendment  the  company  will  make  delivery  of  the  property  forthwith  on  the 
act  becoming  law. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  fact  that  nursery  seed  should 
be  planted  in  March  and  much  preparatory  work  is  required  including  preparation 
of  nursery  land  and  irrigation  facilities. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  enclosed  for  all  members  of  the  Agricultural  Committee. 

Very  truly  yours, 


C.  L.  Baker,  President. 


FURTHER  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 


Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  com¬ 
pletes  the  list  of  witnesses  who  have  asked  to  testify. 

There  has  been  some  question  raised  here  as  to  how  this  emergency 
program  should  be  handled.  At  the  suggestion  of  two  or  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  I  wired  some  of  the  major  rubber  companies 
Saturday,  inquiring  their  views  on  this  program,  and  I  have  here  one 
letter  and  one  wire  that  I  have  received.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I 
would  like  to  read  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  because  they 
bear  directly  on  the  problem  being  discussed  here. 

This  wire  is  signed  by  John  L.  Collyer,  president  of  the  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

(The  telegram  is  as  follows:) 

Akron,  Ohio, 
January  13,  191^2. 

Hon.  John  Z.  Anderson, 

Member  of  Congress, 

New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

In  answer  your  telegrams  lOtb,  believe  Government  should  undertake  expan¬ 
sion  program  guayule  rubber  only  to  extent  of  45,000  acres  recently  proposed. 
By  time  that  program  ready  for  further  expansion  synthetic-rubber  industry 
will  have  demonstrated  its  ability  to  take  care  of  national  needs ;  but  if  not,  then 
the  guayule  situation  can  be  expanded  to  that  end.  Do  not  believe  Government 
should  guarantee  any  price  for  guayule  rubber  or  should  subsidize  private  indus¬ 
try  for  its  production. 

John  L.  Coulter, 

President,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  letter  has  just  been  delivered  to  me  from  P.  W. 
Litchfield,  president  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

(The  letter  is  as  follows:) 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 

Alcron,  Ohio,  January  12,  19J/2. 

Hon.  John  Z.  Anderson, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson  :  Replying  to  your  telegram  of  January  10,  I  believe 
that  when  the  world  is  at  peace  and  there  is  a  free  flow  of  raw  materials  the 
production  of  guayule  rubber  cannot  be  made  profitably  competitive  with 
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plantation  Hevea  rubber  grown  in  the  tropical  latitudes  of  either  the  Eastern 
or  Western  Hemispheres. 

It  could  only  be  competitive  under  those  conditions  when  there  is  a  potential 
scarcity  of  Hevea  rubber,  or  when  the  selling  price  of  Hevea  is  artificially 
raised  by  governmental  decree.  Therefore,  I  think  it  unwise  to  subsidize  and 
build  up  a  vested  private  interest  which  has  to  be  supported  by  noneconomic 
means. 

However,  we  are  now  at  war  rather  than  at  peace,  and  this  condition  may 
last  for  a  considerable  period.  The  production  of  Hevea  rubber  under  friendly 
control  and  the  transportation  of  the  rubber  to  our  shores  is  now  seriously  in¬ 
terfered  with.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  a  substitute  which  can  be 
grown  agriculturally  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  synthetic  substitutes 
which  can  be  made  at  home. 

This  is  a  case  where  the  Government  must  take  out  adequate  insurance  to 
protect  the  national  needs  for  crude  rubber,  in  addition  to  conserving  the  sup¬ 
plies  already  existing  here. 

Guayule  has  been  grown  in  Mexico  and  a  number  of  places  in  southwestern 
United  States,  particularly  around  Salinas,  Calif.  It  is  a  possible  source  of 
supply  in  substantial  quantities,  beginning  4  years  from  now.  As  a  high  yield¬ 
ing  rubber  plant,  it  is  rather  particular  as  to  location  and  cultivation  and  cannot 
be  rushed  into  a  haphazard  way  without  enormous  waste. 

In  my  opinion,  under  these  circumstances,  the  first  move  should  be  for  the 
Government  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  take  over  the  nucleus  of  the 
work  which  has  been  started  and  carried  on  at  Salinas.  Good  seed  is  now  avail¬ 
able,  I  am  told,  sufficient  to  plant  about  45,000  acres.  This  should  be  planted 
in  different  localities  found  most  suitable  by  the  experts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  a  means  of  producing  additional  planting  on  a  large  scale  a  year 
from  now,  as  conditions  at  that  time  would  seem  to  justify.  A  reappraisal  of 
the  situation  should  then  be  made,  with  consideration  given  to  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  cost  of  Hevea  rubber,  synthetic  rubber,  and  guayule  rubber,  and 
other  types  of  rubber  and  substitutes. 

I  believe  that  at  least  during  these  initial  stages  that  it  should  be  entirely  a 
Government  operation,  and  until  some  future  period  when  its  commercial  future 
possibilities  are  mox-e  clearly  apparent  we  should  confine  it  to  Government 
operation. 

Very  truly  yours, 


The  Good  year  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
P.  W.  Litchfield, 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 


Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  closes  my  testimony,  and 
I  want  to  reemphasize  again  the  point  brought  out  by  Mr.  Coffee — this 
is  an  emergency.  The  thing  now  is  to  get  that  seed  in  the  ground  and 
have  a  potential  source  of  rubber  that  might  be  available  at  a  later 
date,  if  we  find  it  necessary  to  have  it,  but  by  no  means  should  we  pass 
up  this  opportunity  to  get  that  seed  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Hope.  You  think  the  work  should  be  done  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  initial  planting  being  done  by 
the  Government,  as  outlined  in  my  bill.  If  the  program  is  extended 
at  a  later  date,  naturally  additional  legislation  will  be  necessary,  but 
in  the  meantime  we  have  an  entire  year  to  develop  the  type  of  program 
we  want  to  follow  if  we  should  want  to  keep  this  up. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Isn’t  it  true,  if  the  Government  had  these  plants 
the  Government  would  want  to  keep  them  up  and  get  the  seeds,  while 
the  farmer  might  not  look  at  it  from  the  long  view  and  would  want 
to  get  rid  of  it? 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  much  depends  on  the  economic  situation  and  the 
price  of  rubber. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  If  the  price  went  up  the  farmer  might  want  to  sell 
it  as  shrubs,  while  the  Government  would  more  likely  look  to  the  future. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  heartily  favor  the  Government  doing  this  work  in 
its  initial  stages.  Of  course,  there  are  members  of  the  committee  who 
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think  this  should  be  not  just  a  program  for  the  emergency.  I  think 
we  can  work  out  a  continued  program  for  suitable  production  of  guay- 
ule  in  our  country  if  we  approach  it  in  the  proper  way. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Is  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  making  any  plans 
to  plant  this  seed  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know  of  no  plans.  I  am  not  familiar  with  what 
the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  is  planning  to  do  at  all. 

Mr.  Pace.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Harter  is  here ;  he  is  very  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  this  subject,  and  I  assume  you  will  want  to  hear  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  If  Mr.  Harter  wishes  to  be  heard,  we  will  be  glad 
to  hear  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DOW  W.  HARTER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  Harter.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee;  I  do 
not  care  to  testify  as  having  any  specialized  knowledge  about  the  point 
at  issue  here,  but  as  Mr.  Pace  has  said,  I  am  tremendously  interested 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  district  in  Ohio  that  I  represent,  because 
there  is  more  rubber  manufacturing  going  on  in  and  around  Ohio, 
which  is  in  the  Fourteenth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio  that  I 
represent,  than  is  concentrated  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  course  the  situation  with  reference  to  supplies  of  rubber  is  most 
critical  and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  bring  about  an  increase  in 
the  supply  of  crude,  synthetic,  or  substitute  rubber  at  this  particular 
time  when  we  are  in  an  all-out  emergency  those  of  us  in  Akron  firmly 
believe  should  be  done. 

I  would  like  to  present  to  you  and  have  heard  for  a  few  minutes, 
Mr.  Babcock,  who  is  the  chief  chemist  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  who  has  spent  his  life  in  studies  of  rubber  chemistry  and  of  the 
use  of  rubbers  of  all  types,  and  who  has  been  in  most  parts  of  the  world 
where  rubber  is  raised.  I  think  perhaps  lie  can  give  you  some  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  be  of  interest  upon  this  subject,  and  I  think  he  is  fully 
informed  as  to  the  supplies  of  rubber  and  the  needs  of  the  country, 
including  the  military  program  at  the  present  time.  If  you  care  to 
hear  him  for  a  few  minutes,  he  is  available. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  day  Mr.  Appleby,  representing  the  De¬ 
partment,  stated  that  they  would  be  glad  to  go  into  this  proposition 
during  this  emergency,  which  would  indicate  after  the  emergency  it 
would  all  be  over  with.  Would  you  advocate  at  this  time  the  Govern¬ 
ment  buying  out  this  rubber  company,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  putting 
the  Government  into  the  proposition  just  during  the  emergency?  Or 
would  it  be  better  to  undertake  this  by  insuring  a  proper  price  to  the 
people  who  have  this  experience  and  the  land  and  the  machinery,  and 
let  them  continue  to  operate  that  property? 

Mr.  Harter.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  rather  difficult  question  to 
answer.  Personally  I  would  prefer  to  see  it  handled  in  the  latter  way, 
but  if  it  cannot  be  handled  through  private  ownership,  if  we  are  to 
have  additional  rubber  and  we  need  it  as  badly  as  I  think  we  do,  rather 
than  be  deprived  of  it.  I  believe  the  Government  should  go  into  it. 
But  if  it  can  be  handled  in  the  other  way,  I  believe  that  would  be 
preferable. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  your  witness. 
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Mr.  Flannagan.  Before  we  hear  tlie  other  witness,  I  would  like  to 
put  in  the  record  the  letter  received  by  you  from  the  president  of  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  which  they  give  a 
break-down  of  the  Arizona  and  California  plants.  I  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Atwater  come  around  for  a  few  minutes  to  see  if  I  understand 
this. 

Mr.  Atwater,  from  the  letter  dated  January  10,  from  Mr.  Baker,  to 
the  chairman,  which  has  been  inserted  in  the  record,  I  note  that  Mr. 
Baker  gives  a  break-down  of  the  Arizona  and  California  developments. 
This  break-down  shows  that  you  have  invested  in  the  Arizona  plant, 
after  charging  off  taxes,  depreciation,  and  expenses,  and  also  crediting 
proceeds  from  rubber  sold,  $633,583,  and  in  the  California  project, 
$2,011,310.  That  is  correct,  is  it? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  At  what  figure  are  you  carrying  the  Arizona  de¬ 
velopment  on  your  books  ? 

Mi’.  Atwater.  The  figures  stated  in  the  letter  dated  January  10, 
from  Mr.  Baker,  have  no  reference  to  present  book  values,  as  stated 
in  the  letter.  The  sums  at  which  the  properties  are  discussed  in  that 
letter  are  the  expenditures  for  those  properties.  I  have  before  me 
figures  which  are  approximately  comparable.  This  was  taken  from 
our  books  at  September  30  of  last  year,  whereas  the  figures  in  the 
letter  are  9  months  earlier,  but  that  will  not  make  any  material 
difference. 

The  California  property  at  September  30,  1941,  was  on  our  books 
at  a  gross  value  of  $1,075,839;  they  were  depreciated  on  the  books, 
$351,444,  and  had  a  net  value  of  $724,395. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  That  is  what  you  were  carrying  the  California 
plant  at  on  your  books  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Flannagan.  You  were  carrying  your  California  plant  on  your 
books  at  $724,395? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Yes;  depreciated  on  the  books. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  what  were  you  carrying  Arizona  at? 

Mr.  Atwater.  The  same  figures  for  Arizona  are  $368,799  before 
depreciation;  $41,395  depreciation,  and  $327,404  after  depreciation. 

I  should  state  in  this  connection  that  these  book  figures  are  not  the 
original  figures  which  represented  expenditures  for  these  properties, 
hut  are  figures  remaining  after  substantial  write-downs  at  periods  of 
corporate  reorganization. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  But  the  figures  that  you  carry  the  properties  in 
the  United  States  at  are  some  million  and  a  half  dollars  under  that 
which  you  are  asking  the  Government  for  your  holdings  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Atwater.  That  is  correct.  That  is  stated  in  the  first  paragraph 
beginning  on  page  2,  where  it  is  stated  that  these  research  and  experi¬ 
mental  expenditures  are  not  related  to  the  company’s  balance  sheet  or 
capitalization.  A  large  part  of  the  money  expended  was  from  earn¬ 
ings,  and  might  have  been  distributed  to  stockholdersdnstead  of  being 
spent  on  research  and  experimentation. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  But  as  I  understand  it,  if  you  receive  from  the 
Government  around  a  million  dollars  for  your  holdings  in  the  United 
States  it  would  cover  the  amount  you  are  carrying  those  holdings  on 
your  books  at. 
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Mr.  Atwater.  Yes;  the  sum  we  seek  to  recover  is  in  excess  of  the 
present  book  value  depreciated. 

Mr.  Coffee.  You  have  only  received  $290,000  from  the  sale  of  rubber 
during  your  entire  history  of  operations  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Just  one  other  question.  For  what  amount  would 
you  be  willing  to  sell  the  assets  of  the  company  in  the  United  States? 
Would  you  be  willing  to  sell  the  assets  of  the  company  in  the  United 
States  at  the  amount  they  are  being  carried  on  the  company’s  books? 

Mr.  Atwater.  Of  course,  I  am  not  authorized  to  quote  any  price 
except  that  which  the  directors  have  approved.  I  will  say  for  the 
record  that  our  company  feels  very  definitely  that  if  we  have  carried 
along  the  expensive  development  that  produced  something  new  of 
value,  and  the  Government  wishes  to  acquire  that  development  it 
should,  in  fairness,  pay  us  what  we  spent  for  it.  It  might  just  as  well 
have  been  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  carried 
on  many  similar  developments,  beet  sugar,  for  example,  which  was 
mentioned  a  little  while  ago.  That  was  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  the  Government  properly  paid  for  it.  We 
are  in  a  similar  position,  except  we  have  paid  the  expenditures  which 
have  brought  about  the  present  situation.  If  that,  is  deemed  of  value 
in  this  emergency  and  the  Government  wishes  to  acquire  it,  we  think 
we  should  have  our  money  back.  We  are  not  asking  for  interest  on 
the  money  or  any  profit.  How  those  values  are  shown  on  our  books 
today,  or  what  sums  we  may  have  written  off  through  corporate  reor¬ 
ganizations  in  the  past,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  of  money 
that  was  expended  for  the  development. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  But  the  directors  are  evidently  of  the  opinion 
that  the  book  value — that  is,  the  amount  you  have  set  up  on  your 
books — reflect  the  true  value  of  your  holdings  in  the  United  States. 
Otherwise,  they  would  not  set  up  those  values. 

Mr.  Atwater.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  correct  statement.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  way  to  appraise  the  value  of  this  kind  of  a 
development  other  than  to  say  it  is  worth  what  it  cost.  You  may 
assume  that  the  Government  could  have  done  it  for  less,  or  that  the 
Government  would  have  paid  more  to  have  accomplished  the  same 
result.  I  don’t  know.  But  we  did  pay  this.  The  proposal  is  that 
the  actual  cost  shall  be  ascertained  by  Government  accountants.  We 
are  not  asking  that  our  figures  on  these  costs  be  accepted  as  the  basis 
of  price.  Our  books  are  available  and  we  assume  they  will  be 
audited. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  if  the  Government  accountants  examine  the 
books,  would  it  be  satisfactory  for  the  Government  to  pay  the  value 
of  those  properties  as  at  present  carried  on  the  books  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Atwater.  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Just  one  further  question.  How  do  you  account  for 
the  fact  that  you  have  only  received  in  revenue  $290,000  on  a  2 y2- 
million-dollar  investment  over  a  period  of  20  years? 

Mr.  Atwater"?  That  question  is  directed  to  a  misunderstanding 
that  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  entire  hearing.  This  is  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  operation.  The  plant  at  the  experiment  station  at  Salinas 
was  operated  intermittently  for  about  3  months  early  in  1941.  It 
had  not  operated  before  that  at  all  for  a  period  of  years,  and  has  in 
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total  been  operated  only  three  or  four  times,  and  each  time  for  a  short 
period.  It  is  not  a  commercial  operation. 

Mr.  Coffee.  In  other  words,  you  have  never  conducted  any  com¬ 
mercial  operations  in  the  United  States  except  during  these  3  years? 

Mr.  Atwater.  That  is  correct;  and  we  do  not  look  upon  that  as  a 
commercial  operation.  It  has  been  operated  as  an  experiment,  and 
at  a  heavy  loss  in  each  instance. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  As  I  understand  it,  you  abandoned  the  Arizona 
property  some  8  years  ago  and  since  then  have  been  leasing  the  land 
to  cotton  growers. 

Mr.  Atwater.  That  is  correct;  and  some  of  it  is  leased  for  grazing 
and  various  purposes  not  connected  with  guayule. 

Mr.  Flannagan.  And  I  understand  the  Arizona  land  cost  you 
$117,988.12. 

Mr.  Atwater.  Yes;  the  original  cost  of  the  Arizona  land  was  $117,- 
988.12.  That  was  before  irrigation  or  any  buildings  or  what  not 
were  constructed,  sir. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  with  reference 
to  the  book  value.  Each  share  is  $5.  However,  they  are  selling  at 
$9  now. 

Mr.  Atwater.  That  is  correct.  The  shares  are  of  no  par  value. 
The  stated  value  is  $5  per  share.  We  have  about  600,000  shares  out¬ 
standing,  and  have  a  capital  surplus  of  approximately  $1,000,000, 
which  would  give  a  total  capital  and  surplus  value  of  $4,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harter,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  your 
witness. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  B.  BABCOCK.  CHIEF  CHEMIST.  FIRESTONE  TIRE 
&  RUBBER  CO.,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  only  wish  to  make  a  short,  simple  statement.  We 
are  users  of  guayule. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  the  company  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  represent  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  We  are 
users  of  the  present  commercial  type  of  guayule  imported  from 
Mexico.  Our  consumption  is  very  small.  I  should  say  not  over  25 
tons  a  month,  whereas  we  use  up  to  10,000  tons  a  month  of  natural 
rubber. 

The  Commercial  guayule  today,  of  course,  is  limited  in  its  use  be¬ 
cause  of  its  high  resin  content,  which  makes  it  rather  soft,  and  I  want 
to  point  out  that  in  any  large  use  of  guayule,  of  course,  it  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  the  necessity  for  deresination,  and  when  that 
deresination  is  properly  carried  out,  as  has  been  experimentally,  we 
can  use  very  substantial  quantities  of  guayule,  and  in  this  very  serious 
emergency  in  reference  to  rubber,  it  would  be  a  very  fine  thing  to  have. 

Mr.  C  offee.  Is  deresination  an  expensive  process? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that.  All  I  know 
is  the  companies  producing  it  indicate  it  probably  would  not  cost 
more  than  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Isn’t  it  true  after  the  emergency  that  this  propo¬ 
sition  would  not  mean  anything  to  your  company? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  believe  not.  The  only  answer  to  that  is  if  those 
producing  deresinated  guayule  after  the  emergency  could  sell  it  to  us 
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at  a  price  that  is  comparable  to  the  lower  cost  of  Hevea  rubber;  it 
would  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  In  normal  times  that  would  be  impossible,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  is  my  belief. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  giving  the  committee  some  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  just  what  your  company  is  doing  in  the  way  of  experi¬ 
mental  work  in  some  other  countries  in  connection  with  rubber 
production  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Well,  we,  of  course,  have  a  Hevea  plantation  in 
Liberia,  in  West  Africa,  where  we  have  about  75,000  acres  planted, 
and  we  will  produce  approximately  22.000,000  pounds  of  rubber  in 
1942.  We  have  im  estigated  the  possibility  of  growing  rubber  in  the 
American  Tropics,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  have  cooperated 
with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  fur¬ 
nishing  them  specially  developed  planting  material,  in  the  form  of 
seed,  butt  stumps,  butt  wood,  to  be  planted  in  the  various  experimental 
gardens  in  the  American  Tropics — Haiti,  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  and 
so  forth,  and  we  have  started  an  experimental  nursery  and  planta¬ 
tion  in  Honduras,  not  with  the  idea  that  we  can  see  immediate  possi¬ 
bility  of  competing  with  other  rubber,  either  Liberia  or  the  Far  East, 
in  reference  to  the  cost  of  rubber  under  ordinary  free-trade  condi¬ 
tions,  but  we  believe  it  is  a  good  insurance  to  have  planting  material 
and  the  ability  to  go  on  with  planting  Hevea  rubber  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  in  view  of  the  fact  we  do  not  know  what  the  situation 
will  be  from  now  on.  If  the  price  of  rubber  is  held  at  the  present 
levels  or  larger,  rubber  can  be  grown  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

There  is  one  thing  that  must  be  overcome  from  the  scientific  stand¬ 
point,  and  that  is  the  South  American  leaf  blight,  and  good  progress 
I  can  say  has  been  made  along  those  lines,  although  we  cannot  expect 
much  rubber  from  cultivated  Hevea  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  for 
the  next  5  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  the  other  large 
rubber  manufacturers  are  doing  the  same  line  of  work  your  company 
is  doing? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  Goodyear  Co.  has  been  doing  work  for  5  years 
m  Costa  Rica  and  Panama,  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  now  is  doing  that  same  kind  of 
work  in  what  area? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  an  experiment 
station  in  Costa  Rica  and  Panama,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua, 
Colombia,  and  Brazil,  Equador,  and  I  believe  in  northern  Peru,  and, 
of  course,  there  is  quite  a  project  in  Haiti,  and  maybe  a  little  in 
Puerto  Rico.  There  is  quite  a  project  in  Haiti,  which.  I  believe,  is 
financed  by  the  Export -Import  Bank  with  the  Haitian  Government. 
They  have  organized  a  corporation  down  there  and  considerable  of 
our  planting  material  has  been  sent  there,  seeds  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  it  your  understanding,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Appleby,  that  this  is  more  or  less  an  emergency  proposition,  to  try 
to  secure  rubber  because  of  the  serious  situation  in  rubber  production 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Do  you  speak  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  growing, 
or  here? 
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The  Chairman.  No;  1  am  speaking  of  this  project,  guayule. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  opinion  it  is  nothing  but  an  emer¬ 
gency  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  -words,  it  would  not  have  the  possibility 
of  further  development  in  normal  times,  with  the  lower  price  of  rub¬ 
ber  from  all  these  other  countries? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  can  give  only  my  opinion  on  that,  because  I  am  not 
an  expert  at  all  on  the  growing  of  guayule.  Scientific  developments 
along  agricultural  lines  and  chemical  lines  produce  a  lot  of  things 
that  surprise  us.  Properly  started,  there  may  be  a  great  development 
in  this,  but  agricultural  labor  at  the  price  it'  is  in  the  United  States, 
would  indicate  to  me  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  compete. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  possible  to  produce  it  in 
any  quantity,  the  only  way  we  could  do  it  would  be  by  a  protection  or 
a  tariff. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Pace.  Aren’t  you  taking  rather,  I  might  say,  a  one-sided  view? 
Aren’t  you  assuming  that  the  present  emergency  will  terminate  as 
you  and  I  want  it  to  terminate?  Of  course,  you  are  assuming  the 
emergency  will  terminate  with  ourselves  and  our  friends  in  complete 
control  of  the  seas  and  in  complete  control  of  the  present  large  rubber 
supply.  I  am  personally  confident  it  will  terminate  that  way,  but 
don’t  you  think  it  would  be  smart  to  go  at  this  thing  while  the  world 
is  on  fire,  in  a  little  more  definite  way,  and  that  we  might  want  to 
make  a  permanent  production  of  guayule?  Certainly  it  is  not  con¬ 
templated  the  minute  the  emergency  is  over  Jesse  Jones  is  going  to 
destroy  a  $400,000,000  investment  in  synthetic  rubber.  I  don’t  think 
anybody  has  that  in  mind.  Don’t  you  think  it  might  be  smart  for  us 
to  look  at  this  thing  from  a  little  broader  aspect  rather  than  for  just 
3  or  4  years  ?  It  may  be  that  we  will  find  Dr.  Spence’s  proposal  prac¬ 
tical  and  we  may  get  into  the  production  of  our  own  rubber  supplies 
within  the  continent. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  make  myself  clear.  The  reason 
why  I  favor  going  forward  with  getting  these  seeds  and  the  necessary 
nurseries  planted  at  this  time,  by  whatever  means  you  determine  is 
best,  so  that  the  reservoir  will  be  there,  is  because  of  my  belief  there 
is  a  possibility  for  scientific  development  that  may  change  the  situa¬ 
tion.  That  is  my  personal  opinion,  and  I  think  the  opinion  of  my 
company.  IVe  would  like  to  see  this  thing  put  in  a  position  so  that 
if  a  year  from  now,  or  2  years  from  now,  or  even  longer,  we  have  a 
start,  so  that  we  can  go  along  on  volume  production,  we  will  do  so. 
I  am  personally  of  the  opinion  that  the  price  of  rubber  will  be  held 
high  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pace,  we  agree  we  are  in  an  emergency  and 
something  should  be  done.  Do  you  have  the  thought  that  after  the 
emergency  is  over  Jesse  Jones  is  going  to  continue  to  spend  $400,000,- 
000  for  synthetic  rubber? 

Mr.  Pace.  He  will  have  spent  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  continuing  it. 

Mr.  P ace,  I  think  there  is  a  possibility  that  before  this  war  is  over 
the  entire  rubber  supply  in  the  Far  East  will  have  been  destroyed. 
Certainly,  the  British  are  now  destroying  the  supply  as  they  come 
down  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  when  the  Japs  go  up  they  will  com- 
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pletely  destroy  it,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  pushed  up.  They  will  prob¬ 
ably  destroy  the  entire  forest,  or  whatever  it  is,  of  rubber  trees,  so 
there  is  no  telling  when  you  will  ever  be  able  to  go  back  and  get  97 
percent  of  your  rubber  from  the  East  Indies.  It  seems  to  me  when  we 
get  into  this  proposition  there  is  one  quick  thing  we  want  to  do,  get 
this  seed  into  the  ground  by  March  1 ;  and  when  we  do  it,  we  should 
be  building  a  permanent  structure,  if  needed,  and  not  go  in  there  in 
a  haphazard  way  and  throw  away  what  we  have  done  and  then  regret 
it.  Certainly  this  Nation  is  big  enough,  with  this  enormous  synthetic 
supply  that  is  now  coming,  to  acquire  some  rubber  production  itself. 
We  do  not  know  how  long  the  rubber  supply  will  be  available. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Correct. 

Mr.  Pace.  We  do  not  know  how  many  ships  there  will  be  to  carry 
it,  and,  personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  hurts  me  to  sit  here  and  say 
we  are  doing  something  for  3  years  when  we  might  be  doing  it  for  300 
years. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  add  to  that  that  there  is  a  great 
possibility  now,  and  there  has  been  a  great  possibility  in  the  past,  but 
we  have  not  done  anything  about  it  because  of  the  good-neighbor 
policy,  and  because  the  very  people  who  are  deeply  interested  nowT 
would  not  come  here  even  now  if  it  were  not  for  the  emergency,  and 
after  the  emergency  they  are  going  back  to  importing  rubber.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  develop  this  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  it  means 
putting  that  much  money  in  a  rat  hole  because  after  the  emergency 
these  rubber  manufacturers  are  going  to  operate  under  the  good- 
neighbor  policy,  and  especially  when  you  can  buy  much  cheaper  from 
other  countries.  I  think  something  ought  to  be  done  now,  and  I  think 
we  have  had  a  great  possibility  in  the  past,  but  we  never  will  ac¬ 
complish  anything  along  these  lines  unless  we  are  willing  to  protect 
with  a  proper  tariff,  just  like  we  are  protecting  other  industries  and 
have  protected  them  in  the  past.  I  realize  fully,  in  line  with  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Appleby  and  others,  that  as  soon  as  this 
emergency  is  over  we  are  going  back  to  those  countries  where  we  can 
buy  it  cheaper. 

Mr.  Pace.  If  wTe  can  go  back,  and  if  the  supply  is  there. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Babcock  about  synthetic  rubber. 
Is  your  company  doing  some  work  on  synthetic  rubber? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  producing  synthetic  rubber,  and  we 
are  building  one  of  the  four  defense  plants  at  the  present  time,  and 
undoubtedly  will  build  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Hope.  What  do  you  think  are  the  possibilities  of  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber,  so  far  as  meeting  this  present  emergency  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  consider  synthetic  rubber  to  be  the  best  method  of 
meeting  it  quickly. 

Mr.  Hope.  So  far  as  a  comparison  of  cost  is  concerned  between 
synthetic  and  guayule,  what  are  your  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  am  familiar  with  the  costs  on  synthetic  rubber;  I 
cannot  say  what  the  costs  would  be  of  growing  guayule. 

Mr.  Hope.  It  has  been  stated  here  about  20  cents  a  pound.  Let  us 
assume  that  is  the  cost  of  guayule. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Well,  we  will  produce  synthetic  rubber,  depending, 
of  course,  now  on  this  much  larger  program — we  do  not  know  just 
where  it  will  go,  but  it  will  probably  be  from  25  .cents  down. 

Mr.  Hope.  From  25  cents  down? 
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Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  depending — nobody  can  tell  you 
exactly  what  the  cost  of  synthetic  rubber  is  going  to  be,  for  the  reason 
that  these  very  large  plants  now  undoubtedly  will  produce  the  raw 
materials,  which  are  the  principal  costs  of  synthetic  rubber,  at  con¬ 
tinually  lowering  costs. 

Mr.  Hope.  What  have  been  your  costs  up  to  date  on  the  synthetic 
rubber  you  have  produced  on  a  small  scale  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  that.  I  can  tell  you 
that  they  have  been  approaching  the  30-cent  mark. 

Mr.  Hope.  Do  you  think  the  program  announced  in  the  press  this 
morning  is  a  practicad  way  to  approach  this  matter  of  meeting  the 
rubber  situation? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  say,  further,  I  know  of  no  other  way. 
The  rubber  situation  is  very  serious.  No  matter  what  you  start  to  clo 
on  Western  Hemisphere,  Hevea  or  guayule,  it  is  not  going  to  be  avail¬ 
able  to  us  in  any  quantity  for  4  or  5  years,  andwe  must  have  rubber 
in  large  quantities  long  before  that. 

Mr.  Hope.  Those  figures  of  25  cents  down  which  you  have  mentioned 
include  a  return  on  invested  capital  and  all  other  expenditures,  do 
they,  which  you  ordinarily  would  provide  for  in  cost  accounting? 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  includes  amortization  of  the  plant  over  a  period  of 
5  years.  How  the  R.  F.  C.  is  going  to  get  a  return  on  invested  capital, 
I  do  not  know.  I  supose  that  would  have  something  to  do  with  how 
they  charge  the  rubber  out. 

Mr.  Hope.  But  you  probably  could  not  produce  at  that  price  and 
pay  a  return  on  invested  capital. 

Mr.  Babcock.  In  my  opinion  synthetic  rubber  plants  erected 
by  private  capital  will  eventually  get  the  price  of  rubber  down  under 
30  cents,  definitely. 

Mr.  Hope.  The  statement  was  made  this  morning  by  another  witness 
that  no  matter  how  much  synthetic  rubber  we  had  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  natural  rubber  to  blend  with  it. 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  is  true.  With  our  present  knowledge,  that  is 
true.  We  need  some  natural  rubber,  either  of  the  plantation  type 
from  the  Far  East  or  wild  rubber  from  the  American  Tropics  or  West 
Africa,  or  guayule,  to  blend  with  our  synthetic  rubber,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  manufacture  of  our  products.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  another  year  or  two  of  research  will  minimize  that  need, 
but  today  we  have  the  need,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  necessary, 
just  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  get  these  synthetic  rubber  plants  into 
production  so  that  we  can  spread  out  farther  the  amount  of  natural 
rubber  that  is  available  to  us  at  this  time,  and  in  sight  for  the  next  2 
years  or  longer. 

Mr.  Hope.  In  other  words,  if  we  could  produce  all  of  our  rubber 
requirements  synthetically,  we  would  still  need  the  guayule? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Today  that  is  the  situation.  We  would  need  a  natu¬ 
ral  rubber  of  some  kind,  a  natural  rubber  hydrocarbon  of  some  kind. 
Deresinated  guayule  would  do  the  job  as  well  as  the  Hevea  types. 

Mr.  Hope.  We  have  in  this  country  ample  material  with  which  to 
produce  synthetic  rubber? 

Mr.  Babcock.  All  investigations  show  that. 

Mr.  Fi ann a gan.  What  do  you  make  synthetic  rubber  out  of? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  principal  basic  raw  materials  for  our  synthetic 
rubber  are  petroleum  products. 
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Mr.  Pace.  Any  gas? 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  can  be  made  from  natural  gas. 

Mr.  Peak kagan.  Do  you  make  any  of  it  from  the  byproducts  of 
coal  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes;  the  neophrene  type  of  rubber  made  by  one 
company  starts  in  with  the  manufacture  of  acetylene  gas,  which  can 
be  traced  back  to  coal  and  limestone. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  process  announced 
by  the  University  of  Texas  of  making  rubber  from  acetylene  gas  or 
natural  gas  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  know  nothing  about  that  except  what  I  read  in 
the  papers. 

The  Chairman.  You  state  within  the  next  2  or  3  years,  with  re¬ 
search,  we  -will  be  in  a  splendid  position  in  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  and  other  types  of  rubber.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  why, 
during  all  these  years,  when  we  had  plenty  of  time,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  the  things  you  state  we  will  be  able  to  do  in  2  or  3 
years. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Of  course,  we  would  not  be  able  to  do  at  all  the 
things  Ave  have  done  in  the  last  2  or  3  years,  if  our  companies  had 
not  been  doing  research  Avork  for  the  last  10  or  15  years  on  that  very 
subject,  which  we  liaATe  done  in  very  great  volume  and  at  great  cost. 
The  synthetic  rubber  development  in  this  country,  of  course,  has  been 
delayed  by  the  fact  that  Hevea  rubber  had  been  available  at  very 
Ioav  prices.  I  think  you  would  haATe  to  charge  it  up  perhaps  to 
complacency  or  lack  of  foresight  that  there  Avas  not  some  means  found 
of  putting  it  into  large-scale  commercial  production  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  rather  think  the  reason  for  it  Avas  because 
of  being  able  to  buy  cheap  rubber  from  other  countries  rather  than 
being  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  for  something  Ave  could  produce 
here.  We  can  produce  Nylon  and  other  things,  and  yet  they  would 
rather  sell  silk.  Japan  sold  us  silk  and  bought  our  scrap  iron.  As 

1  stated  a  Avhile  ago,  we  have  wonderful  possibilities  in  this  country, 
but  with  our  high  wages  and  every  other  type  of  expense,  our  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  naturally  prices  are  going  to  be  higher  than  any  other 
country,  and  the  only  way  to  do  it  would  be  by  protection;  but,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wonderful  advantage  of  those  who  have  been  dealing- 
in  this  stuff,  they  have  been  able  to  keep  doAvn  this  protection,  and 
there  has  been  nothing  done  about  it.  Now  we  come  to  an  emergency, 
and  I  agree  something  ought  to  be  done,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  Goat- 
ernment  ought  to  go  into  a  proposition  of  spending  quite  a  lot  of 
money  to  relieve  somebody  avIio  has  been  losing  money  out  of  this 
thing,  and  then  state  at  the  same  time  Ave  are  only  going  into  it  for 

2  or  3  years  and  then  let  it  go. 

Mr.  Coffee.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this:  In  order  to  utilize  this 
synthetic  rubber,  Avhat  proportion  of  natural  rubber  will  be  necessary? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  over-all  picture  of  that  today  is  that  in  a  tire 
nowadays,  we  need  something  like  40  percent  of  our  total  require¬ 
ments  in  synthetic  rubber.  However,  certain  parts  of  the  tires,  like 
the  tread  and  the  side  walls,  we  can  make  100  percent  synthetic 
rubber,  the  ply  compounds  about  50  percent  synthetic  and  50  percent 
natural.  That  has  been  going  down  regularly  and  we  are  hoping  to 
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see  it  go  down  very  much  more,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  will  be  able 
to  make  tires  with  100  percent  synthetic  rubber  in  the  not  distant 
future. 

Mr.  Pace.  Has  industry  given  any  thought  to  changing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  tires,  whereby  the  present  amount  of  rubber  will  not  be 
required  in  their  construction — probably  reducing  the  size  of  the  tire?' 

Mr.  Babcock.  Of  course,  we  have  very  intensive  programs  under 
way  with  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  the  Quartermaster  on  just 
those  things.  There  are  meetings  here  almost  every  day  trying  to 
do  everything  possible  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  rubber,  both  by 
building  tires  whose  dimensions  in  all  respects  are  no  greater  than 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  the  job,  and  such  things  as  the  use  of  rayon 
cord,  which  makes  it  possible  to  use  a  thinner  tire  and  therefore  less 
rubber,  and  a  great  many  other  things  with  reference  to  the  use  of  all 
the  reclaimed  rubber  possible.  The  study  is  very  intensive  at  this 
time  and  has  been  for  quite  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn’t  it  be  possible  to  use  more  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Of  course,  using  more  cotton  requires  using  more 
rubber. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  What  percentage  of  a  tire  is  cotton? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  wouldn’t  care  to  answer  that  question,  because  I 
am  not  just  sure  of  the  average.  It  would  vary  with  every  size  of 
tire.  It  varies  up  and  down  with  every  size  of  tire.  The  ply  content,, 
the  body  of  the  tire  itself,  in  general,  has  about  50  percent  cotton. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Our  native  cotton  or  long  staple  cotton? 

Mr.  Babcock.  All  native  cotton. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  your  running  short  of 
carbon  black?  Or  is  it  true  that  you  have  an  ample  supply  or  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  carbon  black  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Of  all  the  material  we  have  been  having  difficulty 
with,  there  has  never  been  any  indication  of  shortage  of  carbon  black- 
carbon  black  seems  to  be  available  in  unlimited  quantities. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  How  much  rubber  is  being  imported  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Babcock.  At  this  time? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  take  it  you  mean  how  much  rubber,  since  this  thing 
started,  has  come  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  figures  are  available  as  to  how  much  arrived 
during  December,  but  I  should  like  to  refer  you  to  the  Rubber  Reserve 
for  those  figures.  They  are  all  confidential. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  my  statement  a  while  ago,  I  do  want  to 
make  this  short  statement  to  indicate  what  I  am  talking  about.  During 
the  past  years  we  have  been  importing  50  percent  of  the  pulpwood, 
pull),  and  newsprint  use  in  this  country,  duty  free.  We  have  got 
millions  and  millions  of  tons  of  pulpwood  in  this  country  which  ought 
to  be  preserved  and  utilized  and  at  a  fair  price  to  those  who  own  the 
forests  of  the  country.  But  in  the  meantime  I  see  now  that  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  of  the  country  are  wondering  just  how  they  are.  going 
to  proceed  with  what  they  can  import  and  secure  in  this  country 
because  of  the  increased  demand.  I  have  had  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
pulp  a  bale  of  cotton  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  wood  pulp, 
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which  works  perfectly,  and  by  so  doing  we  could  use  over  400,000,000 
bales  of  additional  cotton  annually.  The  technical  men  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  people  in  confidence  said  that  it  will  work  100  percent, 
but  that  it  will  make  their  product  cost  just  a  little  bit  more  and  they 
bitterly  oppose  it,  and  the  Department  refuses  to  do  anything  about 
it.  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the  time  will  come  when  we 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  something  along  this  line  but  they  want  to 
wait  for  an  emergency. 

What  I  wanted  to  bring  out  is  these  people  who  are  engaged  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  and  the  Department  not  doing  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  we  are  neglecting  to  do  those  things  that  would  mean 
everything  to  our  people  in  this  country.  I  think  we  should  go  into 
these  things,  and  even  if  we  do  have  to  put  a  tariff  on  some  things, 
we  would  be  in  a  position  where  we  could  consume  more  of  our  own 
products  and  produce  more  of  our  own  products  and  put  more  of  our 
own  people  to  work.  Prior  to  this  war  we  imported  into  this  country 
tons  and  tons  of  cheap  oils  and  fats.  Now  that  we  cannot  import 
oils  and  fats  cottonseed  oil  is  away  up,  and  cottonseed  is  selling  for 
$60  per  ton ;  soybean  oil  is  up,  and  we  are  asking  the  farmers  to  pro¬ 
duce  more.  Those  are  the  things  I  am  interested  in,  and  that  is  what 
I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Clevenger.  Mr.  Babcocfk,  I  have  listened  to  your  testimony 
with  interest.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  feel  the  day  will  ever 
come  when  synthetic  rubber  will  render  the  production  of  natural 
rubber  superfluous,  or  that  synthetic  rubber  will  become  so  generally 
used  that  there  will  be  no  real  need  for  the  natural  rubber.  I  know 
you  said  perhaps  within  2  years  there  may  be  a  possibility  of  devel¬ 
oping  synthetic  rubber  in  such  manner  that  you  would  not  need  the 
natural  rubber.  AVhat  is  your  opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  should  like  to  say  first  that  the  development  of 
synthetic  rubber  in  this  country  went  forward  despite  the  economic 
aspects  of  it,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  particular  types  of  synthetic 
rubber  produced  had  properties  natural  rubber  did  not  have.  Some 
of  those  properties  are  resistance  to  oil  and  hydrocarbon  solvents, 
resistance  to  heat.  Certain  types  of  synthetic  rubber,  for  instance, 
can  be  used  in  gasoline  hose.  They  are  absolutely  indispensable  at 
the  present  time  in  bullet-sealing  fuel  tanks  for  airplanes  and  things 
of  that  nature.  There  is  and  has  been  a  field  for  these  special  types 
of  rubber  costing  three  or  four  times  natural  rubber.  Natural  rubber 
has  some  Aveaknesses;  we  are  limited  in  some  of  the  things  we  can 
do  on  truck  and  bus  tires  and  things  of  that  nature  with  natural  rub¬ 
ber.  Our  research  departments  are  all  working  on  the  development 
of  synthetic  rubber  that  will  be  better  in  quality  for  many  specific 
types  of  use  than  natural  rubber.  That  field  is  growing  all  the  time. 
I  would  say  it  will  be  quite  a  while  before  Ave  will  get  to  the  point 
where  Ave  will  not  need  any  natural  rubber.  It  is  rather  difficult  for 
me  to  take  all  of  the  economics  out  of  the  situation.  If  natural  rub¬ 
ber  is  available  at  a  very  low  price,  say  5,  6,  7,  or  even  10  or  12  cents 
a  pound,  and  synthetic  rubber  cost  25  cents,  the  natural  rubber  will 
find  a  wide  use  always,  because  there  are  some  places  where  it  does 
the  job  entirely  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Clevenger.  In  other  words,  you  feel  there  will  always  be  a 
need  no  matter  Iioav  far  developed  the  synthetic  rubber  may  become 
for  the  natural  rubber  ? 
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Mr.  Babcock.  I  feel  commercially  there  will  be  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Pace.  Can  you  not  meet  most  of  your  military  requirements 
outside  of  tires,  with  synthetic  rubber.  That  is,  in  the  construction 
of  airplanes  and  tanks — practically  all  of  that  can  be  done  with  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber,  can  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes.  We  will  need  some.  You  spoke  of  tanks.  One 
large  requirement  for  rubber  at  the  present  time  is  for  the  treads  for 
tanks.  We  could  make  them  out  of  all  synthetic  rubber.  We  should 
like  a  little  natural  rubber  to  blend  with  it  to  facilitate  our  processing. 
You  must  remember  we  have  large  factories  equipped  for  manufac¬ 
turing  pi’oducts  from  natural  rubber.  It  is  possible  over  a  period  of 
time  to  convert  those  factories  so  we  can  make  synthetic  rubber  prod¬ 
ucts  without  any  natural  rubber  in  them,  but  in  the  meantime  it 
facilitates  our  processing  and  handling  and  fabrication  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts  to  have  this  natural  rubber  mixed  with  it. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  understood  Mr.  Jones’s  statement  to  be  that,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  all  the  strictly  military  requirements  could  be  met  with  synthetic 
rubber. 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  consider  that  statement  entirely  correct.  We  are 
in  a  very  serious  situation.  If  we  had  all  the  synthetic  rubber  we 
needed,  it  would  be  a  very  fine  thing.  Even  if  we  didn’t  have  natural 
rubber,  in  an  emergency  we  could  make  some  tires  which  would  not 
wear  as  well,  or  tires  that  developed  more  heat.  We  would  have  to 
limit  the  job  which  we  put  those  tires  up  against — perhaps  instead  of 
running  75  or  80  miles  an  hour  we  would  have  to  cut  down  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  50  miles  an  hour,  but  we  would  keep  vehicles  on  the  road  and 
keep  them  running.  The  situation  is  such  at  this  time  that  the 
country  dare  do  nothing  less  than  provide  itself  in  every  way  possible 
with  any  type  of  rubber  we  can  use,  including  reclaimed. 

Mr.  Pace.  Can  you  make  a  tire  with  a  certain  percentage  of  syn¬ 
thetic,  a  certain  percentage  of  new  natural  rubber,  and  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  reclaimed  rubber? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir,  we  do  make  tires  that  way  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Pace.  In  that  way  you  could  spread  the  use  of  your  natural 
rubber  rather  broadly. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pace.  And  you  could  get  a  pretty  good  product? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Babcock,  and  if  you  gentlemen 
will  let  us  have  this  room,  we  will  go  into  executive  session. 

(Whereupon  at  11:50  a.  m.  the  committee  went  into  executive 
session.) 

Federal  Loan  Agency, 
Washington,  January  l.'i,  19J/2. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Fulmer, 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fulmer  :  At  a  recent  meeting  with  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Dr.  Brandes,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  advisability  of 
developing  the  guayule  rubber  industry  was  considered. 

It  is  my  information  that  H.  R.  5030  makes  provision,  among  other  things, 
for  the  planting  of  guayule  acreage  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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In  view  of  recent  developments  in  the  Far  East,  I  feel  that  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  sources  of  crude  rubber  should  be  encouraged,  and  that  the  planting  of 
additional  acreage  of  guayule,  beyond  that  already  in  cultivation,  should  be 
undertaken. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jesse  H.  Jones, 

Administrator. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January  16,  191/2. 

Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jones, 

Federal  Loan  Administrator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Jones  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  and  note  what  you  have  to 
say  about  H.  R.  5030,  introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  proposing  to 
take  over  the  properties  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  including  a  certain 
amount  of  guayule  seed,  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  engaging  in  planting,  producing,  and  manufacturing  guayule  rubber. 

It  appears  that  for  many  years,  although  we  have  spent  millions,  we  have 
done  very  little  in  research — not  only  in  connection  with  this  imporant  matter 
but  along  various  other  lines  that  should  prove  to  be  very  helpful  to  this 
country.  The  reason  for  this  in  a  great  many  instances,  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  is  because  of  the  attitude  of  those  large,  more  or  less  monopolistic 
groups  who  are  able  to  get  that  which  they  need  at  a  much  cheaper  price  from 
other  countries  than  they  would  be  able  to  produce  or  secure  it  for  in  this 
country. 

Suppose  we  had  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber  years  ago. 
New  machinery  would  not  now  have  to  be  set  up  and  we  would  be  producing 
tons  and  tons  of  synthetic  rubber  on  a  very  cheap  basis.  However,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now  called  upon  to  spend  millions  during  this  emergency  to  secure  this 
type  of  rubber.  If  there  is  a  possibility  of  growing  and  producing  rubber  out  of 
guayule,  if  we  had  gone  into  the  production  and  manufacture  of  same  by  pro¬ 
tecting  those  thus  engaged,  again  we  would  be  in  position  to  take  care  of  our 
needs. 

Not  only  is  our  Government  spending  considerable  money  in  the  rubber  business 
in  other  countries,  but  a  number  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  rubber  are  spend¬ 
ing  considerable  money  in  developing  rubber  areas  in  other  countries.  It  was 
definitely  brought  out  before  our  committee  that  this  spending  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  money  and  the  developing  of  the  rubber  industry  in  this  country  would 
be  out  of  the  window  after  the  emergency  is  over,  in  that  those  large  rubber 
manufacturers  would  expect  to  go  back  to  their  cheap  rubber  in  other  countries. 

For  30  years  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  has  been  trying  to  make  a  go  of 
the  guayule  rubber  business  in  this  country.  Tests  have  been  made  in  Arizona, 
California,  and  Texas.  They  are  only  operating  in  California,  and  apparently 
for  the  sole  reason  of  producing  seed,  in  that  the  whole  business  has  been  a  flop 
during  all  of  these  years. 

This  is  a  foreign-owned  corporation.  They  have  been  making  money  in 
Mexico,  where  the  guayule  grows  wild,  and  where  they  are  able  to  use  peon  labor, 
but  as  stated,  according  to  the  facts  submitted  to  the  committee,  they  have  been 
sinking  money  instead  of  making  in  this  country.  It  is  very  apparent  to  our 
committee,  in  that  this  company  refuses  to  continue  its  operations  with  a  subsi¬ 
dized  price  for  rubber  that  would  enable  them  to  operate  successfully,  if  it  can 
be  done  successfully,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  unloading  on  our  Government,  which 
as  stated,  would  leave  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  holding  the  bag.  They  are 
carrying  on  their  books  the  assets  of  the  company  in  connection  with  this  project, 
an  amount  of  $1,075,000.  We  have  offered,  as  stated,  to  subsidize  them  in  prices 
or  pass  legislation  authorizing  the  Government  to  pay  to  them  $1,100,000.  They 
have  refused  in  both  instances. 

I  am  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  just  received  from  a  man  that  has  given  quite 
a  lot  of  study  to  the  guayule  plant,  which  tends  to  bear  out  my  statement  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  making  a  success  out  of  the  guayule-rubber-producing 
business  in  this  country,  and  if  so,  certainly  we  would  not  be  able  to  get  an 
amount  of  rubber  prior  to  from  4  to  6  years. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 
Yours  very  sincerely, 


H.  P.  Fulmer,  Chairman. 
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House  Agriculture  Committee, 

Washington,  D. 


Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  January  14,  1942. 
C. 


Dear  Sirs  :  I  note  you  are  taking  time  to  debate  planting  additional  75,000 
acres  of  guayule  and  making  an  authorization  for  expense  of  same.  Don’t  waste 
your  money  or  mine. 

Guayule  takes  6  years  to  grow  and  when  cut  takes  5  years  for  another  crop  to 
mature.  The  amount  produced  on  75,000  acres  of  this  shrub  would  be  a  joke 
anyhow  as  it  is  not  a  prolific  producer. 

When  the  war  was  over  you  would  have  nothing  whereas  a  synthetic  rubber 
manufacturing  plant  might  still  be  of  use. 

I  have  been  a  rubber  importer  for  30  years  and  know  whereof  I  speak. 

Yours  truly, 


Collier  W.  Baird. 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  15,1942. 


Congressman  Hampton  P.  Fulmer, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Chairman  Fulmer:  I11  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  6262)  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  development  of  guayule  production  as  a  domestic  source  of  crude 
rubber,  introduced  by  Congressman  Anderson  of  California,  we  desire  to  urge  upon 
you  the  interests  of  farmers  in  the  question  of  rubber  supplies  from  two  stand¬ 
points.  First,  rubber  on  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  and  even  on  other  types 
of  farm  equipment  and  machinery  is  playing  a  great  part  in  agricultural  progress. 
The  shortage  of  supplies  as  a  result  of  the  war  in  the  western  Pacific  area  comes 
directly  home  to  farmers  who  in  every  section  of  the  country  have  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  use  of  rubber.  Second,  guayule  culture  offers  a  prospect  for 
the  development  of  a  new  agricultural  crop  with  income  possibilities  for  farmers. 
Farmers  should  be  recognized  in  the  law  as  the  prospective  producers  of  this 
crop  rather  than  the  Government. 

The  studies  thus  far  carried  on  seem  to  indicate  a  continuing  need  for  research 
concerning  this  crop,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  a  real  place  for  the  Government 
to  be  of  great  assistance.  The  culture,  however,  including  planting,  tillage,  and 
harvestnig,  should  be  worked  out  so  as  to  be  a  part  of  farm  enterprise,  and,  except 
for  experimental  and  nursery  stock,  we  do  not  believe  it  desirable  that  production 
of  this  plant  become  established  in  any  real  sense  as  a  governmental  operation. 
Therefore,  we  urge  that  in  developing  this  legislation  ample  provision  be  made 
for  subsidized  production  by  farmers  if  necessary. 

The  objective  of  developing  a  source  of  rubber  supply  from  our  own  hemisphere 
and  if  possible  from  our  own  United  States  is  a  highly  commendable  one.  We 
urge,  however,  thorough  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  farmers  and  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  governmental  domination  of  this  undertaking  through  complete  govern¬ 
mental  control  of  production  and  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule. 

Respectfully  yours, 


Edw.  A.  O’Neal,  President. 
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Mr.  Downey',  from  t lie  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  submitted 

the  following 


REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  2152] 


The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(S.  2152)  to  provide  for  the  planting  of  45,000  acres  of  guayule  in 
order  to  make  available  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emer¬ 
gency  and  defense  uses,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably 
thereon  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  bill  as  amended  be  passed. 

STATEMENT 

This  bill  was  originally  reported  without  amendment  on  December 
23,  1941,  but  after  it  was  placed  on  the  calendar  certain  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  which  it  was  felt  should  be  considered  before  the  bill 
was  acted  on.  Consequently  a  request  for  recommital  of  the  bill  was 
agreed  to  on  January  5,  1942. 

These  recommendations  have  been  incorporated  in  the  substitute 
bill  which  is  now  being  reported.  Briefly,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  extend  his  authority  so  that  he 
might  acquire  by  condemnation,  if  necessary,  processes  or  patents 
with  respect  to  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  guayule  or  other  rubber¬ 
bearing  plants  and  rights  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making  plantings, 
would  authorize  the  planting  of  75,000  acres  of  guayule  in  areas  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  rather  than  45,000  acres  in  the  United  States 
as  originally  proposed  by  the  bill,  and  would  enable  the  Secretary  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  employees,  including  citizens  of 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  Authority  is  also  granted  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  plant  not  to  exceed  15,000  acres  of  rubber-bear¬ 
ing  plants  other  than  guayule. 
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The  recommendations  of  the  Comptroller  General  relate  to  the 
accounting  features  of  the  bill  and  include  a  revision  of  section  2  (b) 
of  the  original  bill  and  the  elimination  of  sections  2  (c)  and  2  (d). 
These  recommendations  have  been  incorporated  in  the  substitute  bill. 

The  general  purposes  of  the  bill  are  set  out  in  report  No.  924 
submitted  on  December  23,  1941,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Senate  a  copy  of  that  report  is  herewith  attached. 


[S.  Rept.  No.  924,  77th  Cong.  1st  sess.] 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2152) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  proceed  with  the  production  of 
guayule  rubber,  having  carefully  considered  the  same,  afler  sufficient  hearings, 
submit  the  following  report  thereon  with  recommendation  that  it  do  pass. 

It  is  now  possible  that  for  an  indefinite  period  all  rubber  imports  from  Asia 
to  the  United  States  will  be  prevented,  by  Japanese  military  forces.  At  present 
we  have  in  the  United  States  something  less  than  700,000  tons  of  rubber,  which 
is  about  the  amount  required  for  1  year  of  normal  use.  If  this  tonnage  is  used 
only  for  military  purposes  and  other  vital  purposes  it  will  last  somewhere  around 
30  months. 

The  committee  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  energetic  means  should  be  taken 
to  develop  in  the  United  States  every  possible  source  of  rubber  supply.  These 
include  factories  to  produce  synthetic  rubber,  improve  methods  of  reclaiming  and 
utilizing  old  stocks,  encouraging  shipments  from  Latin  America,  and  last,  and 
probably  most  important,  the  planting  and  processing  of  the  wild  rubber  shrub, 
the  guayule  plant. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  it  necessary  to  discuss  at  length  the  respective 
possibilities  and  costs  of  these  different  means  of  adding  to  our  rubber  supply. 
This,  because  the  committee  believes  that  every  governmental  agency  charged 
with  any  responsibility  to  help  solve  our  rubber  problem  should  vigorously  develop 
every  potential  rubber  source.  Even  the  widest  and  most  energetic  efforts  may 
leave  us  with  a  critical  lack  of  rubber  if  the  enemy  can  control  Asiatic  oceans 
more  than  2  or  3  years. 

The  committee  has  been  assured  by  several  competent  rubber  experts  that  the 
product  of  the  guayule  plant  is  very  similar  to  the  present  crude  rubber  now  being 
used  and  may  readily  be  substituted  for  it.  Its  cost  of  production  will  be  about 
22  cents  a  pound,  which  is  about  one-half  of  the  anticipated  cost  of  synthetic 
rubber  and  about  equal  to  the  present  value  of  the  Asiatic  crude  rubber. 

Guayule  is  now  being  developed  in  the  Salinas  Valley  in  California  as  well  as 
in  Mexico.  Apparently  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  acreage  in  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  probably  other  Southern  States,  upon  which 
it  can  successfully  be  grown. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
'  ceeds  energetically  to  promote  the  guayule  industry,  that  within  less  than  3  years 
we  can  expect  a  large  and  important  addition  to  our  rubber  supply;  and  that 
within  5  years  the  wild  rubber  shrub  could  be  made  to  produce  most  of  the  rubber 
needed  for  our  civilian  economy  as  well  as  our  defense. 

A  financial  statement  showing  the  cost  of  the  development  of  the  industry  is 
now  being  prepared  and  will  be  available  for  Congress  within  a  few  days.  But 
the  committee  can  now  assure  the  Senate  that  for  the  first  2  years  the  necessary 
expenditures  would  be  only  a  few  million  dollars — a  sum  totally  insignificant 
compared  with  the  cost  of  any  other  rubber  development. 

The  committee  attach  to  this  report  the  copy  of  a  letter  ’written  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  Hon.  H.  P.  Fulmer,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  House  of  Representatives,  on  December  16,  1941,  in  support  of  a  House 
bill,  similar  to  the  Senate  bill  now  under  consideration.  In  this  bill  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  recommends  the  passage  of  the  House  bill  and  sets  forth  at  length 
the  facts  upon  which  the  recommendation  is  based. 

Report  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  December  16  follows: 
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Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  December  16,  1941. 

Hon.  H.  P.  Fulmer, 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Fulmer:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  request  of  June  12,  1941,  for  a 
report  on  H.  R.  5030,  to  provide  for  the  planting  of  45,000  acres  of  guayule  in 
order  to  make  available  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency  and 
defense  uses. 

The  bill  provides  for  establishing  a  corporation  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  with  necessary  powers  to  plant  or  contract  for  planting  45,000  acres  of  the 
indigenous  desert  shrub,  guayule,  to  grow  the  plants,  and  to  provide  for  the 
extraction  of  the  rubber.  It  provides  for  selling  the  rubber  and  using  funds  so 
obtained  to  maintain  a  planting  of  45,000  acres  of  guayule. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  objects  of  H.  R.  5030  are 
desirable  in  providing  the  essential  means  for  a  temporary  source  of  natural  rubber 
for  emergency  use  by  a  method  that  avoids  encouraging  perpetuation  of  an 
uneconomic  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  wild  plant, 
guayule,  is  a  practicable  and  reasonably  efficient  but  limited  source  of  rubber; 
that  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  large-scale  tests  conducted  by  a  commer- 
)  cial  rubber  company  over  a  long  period  of  years  that,  improved  guayule  cultivated 
in  the  United  States  will  produce  rubber  acceptable  to  rubber  manufacturers  and 
usable  without  alteration  of  manufacturing  machinery ;  that  the  crop  can  be  har¬ 
vested  and  processed  4  or  5  years  after  field  plantings  are  made  at  costs  not  un¬ 
reasonably  high,  but  substantially  higher  than  the  costs  of  producing  rubber  from 
the  Para  rubber  tree  in  the  American  Tropics;  that  the  shorter  cycle  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  guayule  plant  offers  the  possibility  of  obtaining  rubber  earlier  than  form 
planted  Para  rubber  trees.  Therefore,  in  the  present  emergency,  which  is  certain 
to  involve  drastic  curtailment  and  possibly  complete  cut-off  of  rubber  supplies 
from  the  Orient,  guayule  is  a  demonstrated,  practicable  recourse  for  supplies  of 
rubber. 

Calculations  made  by  the  Department  rubber  experts  indicate  that  the  proposal 
in  H.  R.  5030  fits  very  well  into  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  progressive  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  natural  rubber  from  several  available  sources,  including  rubber  from  wild 
Hevea  and  Castilla  rubber  trees  in  the  American  Tropics  and  from  cultivated 
guayule  to  revivify  reclaimed  rubber  in  the  United  States  and  provide  for  the 
strategic  and  other  reasonable  needs  for  rubber  until  low-cost  plantation  Hevea 
rubber  is  available  in  quantity  from  the  American  Tropics. 

The  problem  of  replacing  our  present  sources  of  rubber  supply  will  not  easily 
be  met  by  concentrating  on  a  single  source  such  as  synthetic  rubber.  The  cost 
would  be  enormous  and  the  product  is  not  demonstrated  as  satisfactory  for  ex¬ 
clusive  use  in  meeting  rubber  needs.  Moreover,  it  has  been  estimated  that  con¬ 
siderable  time  would  be  required  to  construct  the  physical  facilities  necessary  for 
producing  a  volume  of  synthetic  rubber  equivalent  to  present  consumption  of 
:  crude  rubber. 

)  According  to  those  who  can  speak  authoritatively  for  the  rubber  industry,  that 
would  involve  expensive  change-over  of  rubber  manufacturing  machinery,  and 
realteration  of  machinery  when  cheap  natural  rubber  again  became  available.  It 
is  known  that  Germany  and  Russia  currently  are  making  frantic  efforts  to  secure 
natural  rubber,  which  indicates  that  synthetic  rubber  cannot  be  used  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  all  purposes. 

We  beh'eve  that  a  comprehensive,  flexible  plan  providing  for  use  of  available 
sources  of  both  crude  and  synthetic  rubber  is  preferable.  As  a  timely  first  step, 
some  provisions  in  H.  R.  5030  are  admirably  suited  to  such  a  plan. 

H.  R.  5030  does  not  contemplate  the  production  of  rubber  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  meet  our  needs  but  does  provide  for  a  nucleus  planting,  expandable  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  current  forecasts  of  later  needs.  The  expansion  or  curtailment  would 
appear  to  be  subject  to  control  through  governmental  action  based  on  the  current 
forecasts  and  need  not  result  in  speculative  planting  or  development  of  private 
vested  interests.  The  activity  could  be  discontinued  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  reserve  supply  being  created  was  no  longer  required  to  insure  adequate 
supplies  of  rubber. 

However,  this  Department  believes  the  wisdom  of  employing  the  corporate 
device  in  the  performance  of  the  task  here  involved  is  questionable;  that  greater 
efficiency  in  costs  and  operations  would  result  from  legislation  which  would  grant 
the  necessary  powers  to  the  Secretary  to  permit  him  to  carry  out  these  added 
-  functions  within  the  existing  framework  of  the  Department  and  to  devote  present 
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personnel  and  facilities  to  the  objectives  of  the  program  to  the  greatest  extent 
that  this  may  be  found  feasible. 

There,  is  therefore  attached  a  draft  of  a  proposed  substitute  bill  containing  the 
revisions  which  we  suggest.  These  changes  are  designed,  as  the  foregoing  points 
out  in  part,  to  afford  greater  administrative  flexibility,  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  administrative  complications,  and  to  facilitate  efficient  utilization  of  existing 
agencies  of  this  Department,  which  are  already  equipped  to  contribute  toward 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  phase  of  the  defense  program  herein  contem¬ 
plated.  The  importance  of  the  latter  consideration  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  expert  opinion  and  a  comparison  of  current  prices  of  natural  crude  rubber 
from  the  East  with  those  of  the  guayule  product  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  sub¬ 
stantial  losses  may  result  when  sources  of  supply  in  tropical  regions  are  available. 
The  assumption  of  this  risk  must  be  justified  by  the  present  war  emergency. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  the  nature  of  the  crop  season  for  guayule  rubber 
makes  prompt  action  necessary  if  nurseries  are  to  be  planted  next  March.  Land 
must  be  acquired  and  prepared  and  overhead  irrigation  facilities  and  special 
planting  equipment  constructed.  Failure  to  complete  arrangements  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  nurseries  by  next  March  or  April  may  mean  the  loss  of  an  entire  season. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Paul  H.  Appleby,  Under  Secretary. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


December  22,  1941 

Mr.  Downey  introduced  tire  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 

December  23. 1941 

Reported  by  Air.  Downey,  without  amendment 
January  5. 1942 

Recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 

January  7  (legislative  day,  January  6),  1942 
Reported  by  Mr.  Downey,  with  amendments 

[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  the  planting  of  forty-five  thousand  acres  of 
guayule  in  order  to  make  available  a  domestic  source  of 
crude  rubber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses. 

1  Be  it  enacted  bij  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  -(hereinafter  called  the 

4  “Secretary -)  is  authorized — 

5  -ft-}-  To  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  er  other  agree- 

6  merit  the  right  te  operate  under  patents,  now  held  by  the 

7  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries, 

8  relating  to  the  planting  of  guayule  or  the  extraction  of  rubber 
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therefrom.  and  to  acqmre  sock  propertiesj  processor,  records, 
and  data  as  too  necessary  to  sock  operation 

dfo  plank  or  contract  for  the  planting  ok  oot  m  ex¬ 
cess  of  forty  five  thousand  acres  o I  guayede  fo  areas  fo  the 
knifed  States  where  tke  best  growth  a+fo  yields  may  be 
expected  fo  order  to  maminm  a  nucleus  planting  of  guayule 
to  serve  as  a  domestic  soaree  of  erode  rokker  as  well  as  of 
planting  material  for  ose  fo  further  expanding  guayule  plaot  ■ 
log  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  tire  T-nited  States  for  crude 
rokker-;  to  establish  aod  mam  taro  nurseries  to  provide  seed 
lings  for  held  plants-;  aod  to  porekase  necessary  equipment 
aod  facilities-; 

-fo)-  5fo  acquire  ky  purchase,  lease,  or  other  agreement 
rights  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making-  plantings  of  guayofor 
to  make  surveys,  directly  or  through  appropriate  tfoven  i 
moot  agencies,-  of  areas  in  the  -knited  States  where  guayule 
might  he  grown- ;  aod  to  establish  aod  maintain  reeords  indi¬ 
cating  areas  to  which  goayole  cultivation  could  he  extended 

-{-If  dfo  eonstruch  operate;  or  eootract  for  the  operation 
ok  factories  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule-;  aod  to 
purchase;  operate;  aod  maintain  equipment  for  the  harvest 


mg;  storing, 
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any  acker  j>nl>4i(-  ar  private  agency:;  designed  ta  incron  so  tke 
yield  af  giravndc  ky  breeding  nr  ky  selection,  and  to  knprnve 
plant  mg  methods ;  t-e  wake  surveys  of  nrens  soitakle  far  etd- 
tivating  gnaynie :  to  make  experimental  plantings-;  and  ta 


/  Ill  i'i  Q*  V/  /'\1  VI  1  (  «  fApfo  • 

V  *  *1  I'll  Iv  l  (1^1  V  ‘  I  1  W  1  I  1  1  V  tl  o  lu  a 

-fdf  da  (smdnot  tests;  in  which  ke  may  coopera te  with 
any  other  pnbbc  ar  private  agency,  ta  determine  tke  pnakties 
af  rubber  mannfaotnml  from  gnaynie  and  ta  determine  tke 
mast-  fa varal >lo  metkads  af  compounding  and  nsing  gnaynie 
in  rn-Mrer 


-fa-)-  da  improve  n-ietkeais  af  processing  gnaynie  and  ta 
aktaia  and  hold  patents  an  sack  nave  processes ;  and 

-(>4-  da  seh  gnaynie  ar  robber  processed  from  gnaynie 

n  l  >  /  I  iii'n  nni/ln  lua  <  v  1  t  f.  t  Liiod  1  >  |  l*<‘l>lnilt  1)10’  Q  I  ><  I  inn  H  it»i  li  >11  >  it* 
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an  area  af  forty  live  tkansand  acres  af  gnaynie  inside  tke 
United  States. 


Sec.  2-  -fa-)-  dke  Secretary  may  appoint 


sack  em 


as  may  ke  necessary  far  carrying  aat  tke  provisions  af  tkis 
AetT  snkject  ta  tke  civil  service  laws,  and  tke  rates  af  eam- 
pensation  af  sack  employees  shall  ke  lived  in  accordance  witk 
tke  ( lassification  Act  af  -Ukkk  as  amended-; 

fkf  4-ke  Secretary  skall  determine  tke  character  and 
noccssit  \'  far  tke  expenditures  nnder  tkis  Aet  and  tke  manner 


in  wkiok  tkey  skak  ke  incurred,  a  11a weal.-  and  pank  witkont 
regard  te  tke  provistotts  ef  any  otker  laws  governing  tke 
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expenditure  el  pubhe  lands?  and  seek  determinations  shah 
4>e  feel  and  eanelusive  upon  ell  ether  officers  el  the  Govern 
ment- 

-fef  The  Secretary  shall  at  ah  times  maintain  complete 
and  accurate  books  el  account  and  shah  submit?  as  seen  as 
practicable  alter  January  4  el  eaeh  year,-  an  annual  report  te 
Congress  el  his  activities  under  this  Aeh  The  General  Ae- 
[eeunting  Olhee  shah  audit  the  financial  transactions  el  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  enee  each  year  fe  the  sole  purpose 
el  making  a  report  te  Congress,  together  with  sneh  reeom- 
mendations  as  the  Comptroller  General  el  the  United  States 
may  deem  advisable-?  Rrvvkkd,  h-ow-ever,  That  such  report 
shah  net  he  made  mrth  the  Secretary  shah  have  had  rca- 

errors  therein,  explain  any  criticism  contained  therein?  and 
te  hie  a  statement  which  shah  he  submitted  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  with  his  reports 

-fd)-  Ah  money  made  available  te  carry  out  this  Act  may 
be  deposited  with  the  treasurer  el  the  I  1 1  i ted  States?  hr  anv 
federal  Reserve  bank?  or  in  any  bank  approved  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  el  the  Treasury  and  shall  he  subject  te  withdrawal  at 
any  times 

-(e-)-  The  Secretary  may  degola.te  any  el  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  en  him  by  this  Act  te  any  agency  er  bureau 
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-(4)-  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any  board,  com¬ 
mission,  independent  establishment,  corporation,  or  executive 
department  of  the  Government?  including  any  held  service 
thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  nse  of  information,  serv- 
ieesr  facilities^  ofheers  and  employees  thereof  in  carrying 


ont  the  provisions  of  this  Act? 

-fgf  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  transfer  to  sueh  other  agencies 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  as  may  he  requested 
hy  him  to  assist  m  carrying  ont  this  Act  any  funds  made 
availalde  to  him  under  this  Act? 

Sep.  A  There  are  authorised  to  he  appropriated  sueh 
amounts  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  ont  the  provisions 
of  this  Act?  Any  sueh  amounts  appropriated  and  any  funds 
received  hy  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  remain  per¬ 
manently  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Aet  without 
regard  to  any  other  laws  concerning  availability  and  dispo- 


by  officers  or  agencies  of  the  Dnitod  States? 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the 
“ Secretary"  )  is  authorized — 

(1 )  To  acquire  hy  purchase,  license,  or  other  agree¬ 
ment,  or  hy  condemnation,  the  right  to  operate  under  processes 
or  patents,  now  held  hy  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company 
or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  or  by  other  companies  or  indi- 


S.  2152 - 2 


6 


1  victuals,  relating  to  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  guayule 

2  or  the  extraction  of  rubber  therefrom,  and  such  properties, 

3  processes,  records,  and  data  as  are  necessary  to  such 

4  operation; 

5  (2)  To  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting  of,  not  in  ex- 

6  cess  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  in  areas  in  the 

7  Western  Hemisphere  where  the  best  growth  and  yields  may  be 

8  expected  in  order  to  maintain  a  nucleus  planting  of  guayule 

9  to  serve  as  a,  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  as  well  as  of 

10  planting  material  for  use  in  further  expanding  guayule  plant- 

11  ing  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  the  United  States  for  crude 

12  rubber;  to  establish  and  maintain  nurseries  to  provide  seed- 
lit  lings  for  field  plants;  and  to  purchase  necessary  equipment 

14  and  facilities; 

15  (3)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other  agreement, 

16  or  by  condemnation,  rights  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making 

17  plantings  of  guayule;  to  make  surveys,  directly  or  through 

18  appropriate  Government  agencies,  of  areas  in  the  Western 

19  Hemisphere  where  guayule  might  be  grown;  and  to  establish 

20  and  maintain  records  indicating  areas  to  which  guayule 

21  cultivation  could  be  extended  for  emergency  production; 

22-  •  (4)-  To  construct  or  operate,  or  to  contract  for  the  oper- 

23  align  of,  factories  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule; 

24  and  to  purchase,  operate,  and  maintain  equipment  for  the 
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harvesting,  storing,  transporting,  and  complete  processing  of 
guayule; 

(5)  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  designed  to  increase  the 
yield,  of  guayule  by  breeding  or  by  selection,  and  to  improve 
planting  methods ;  to  make  surveys  of  areas  suitable  for  cul¬ 
tivating  guayule;  to  make  experimental  plantings;  and  to 
conduct  agronomic  tests; 

(6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  to  determine  the  qualities 
of  rubber  obtained  from  guayule  and  to  determine  the 
most  favorable  methods  of  compounding  and  using  guayule 
in  rubber  manufacturing  processes; 

(7)  To  improve  methods  of  processing  guayule  shrubs 
and  riLbber  and  to  obtain  and  hold  patents  on  such  new 
processes; 

(8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed  from  guayule 
and  to  use  funds  so  obtained  in  replanting  and  maintaining 
an  area  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  inside  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and 

(9)  To  exercise  with  respect  to  rubber-bearing  plants 
other  than  guayule  the  same  powers  as  are  granted  in  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  with  respect  to  guayule; 
except  that  the  total  acreage  of  all  plantings  of  rubber-bear- 
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ing  plants  other  than  guayule  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  acres. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint  such 
employees,  including  citizens  of  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  as  may  he  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act.  Such  appointments  may  he  made  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws,  and  the 
compensation  of  the  persons  so  appointed  may  he  fixed  without 
regard,  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended.  All  appointments  so  made  hy  the  Secretary  shall 
he  made  only  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law 
governing  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  shall  not  disallow  credit  for,  nor  withhold 
funds  because  of,  any  expenditure  which  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  to  have  been  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  on  him  hy  this  Act  to  any  agency  or  bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any  hoard,  com¬ 
mission,  independent  establishment,  corporation,  or  executive 
department  of  the  Government,  including  any  field  service 
thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  information,  serv- 
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ices,  facilities,  officers  and  employees  thereof,  in  carrying 
out  the.  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  map  allot  to  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  or  may  transfer  to  such  other 
agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  as  may  be 
requested  by  him  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  Act,  any  funds 
made  available  to  him  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Any  amounts  so  appropriated,  and  any  funds 
received  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  shall  remain  per¬ 
manently  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  relating  to  the 
availability  and  disposition  of  appropriated  funds  and  the 
disposition  of  funds  collected  by  officers  or  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber-bearing  plants  in  order 
to  make  available  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency 
and  defense  uses.” 
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77th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  2152 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  12, 1942 
Ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Danaiier  to  the  bill  (S.  2152)  to  provide  for 
the  planting  of  forty-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  in  order 
to  make  available  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  for 
emergency  and  defense  uses,  viz : 

1  On  page  25,  line  4,  after  the  word  “patents”  and  the 

2  comma  strike  out  the  following:  “now  held  by  the  Inter- 

3  continental  Rubber  Company  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  or  by 

4  other  companies  or  individuals”. 

5  On  page  7,  line  23,  after  the  word  “guayule”  strike  out 

6  the  semicolon. 

7  On  page  7,  line  24,  and  page  8,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out 

8  the  following:  “except  that  the  total  acreage  of  all  plantings 

9  of  rubber-bearing  plants  other  than  guayule  shall  not  exceed 
10  fifteen  thousand  acres”. 
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etary-treasurer,  American  Federation  of  La- 
bot  Daniel  J.  Tobin,  president,  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters;  Matthew  J. 
WollNyice  president,  American  Federation  of 
Labor' 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizatons :  Philip 
Murray,  president.  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  and  chairman,  Steel  Workers' 
Organizing  Committee;  John  L.  Lewis,  presi¬ 
dent,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  R  J. 
Thomas,  president,  United  Automobile,  Air¬ 
craft  &  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America;  Joseph  Curran,  president,  National 
Maritime  Union;  Eirtil  Rieve,  president,  Tex¬ 
tile  Workers  of  America;  Julius  Emspak,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  UnitecK  Electrical  Radio  & 
Machine  Workers. 

Exhibit  G 

The  White'UIouse, 
Washington,  December  23,  1941. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Conference  ^Moderator 
Davis  and  Senator  Thomas  have  reported  tc 
me  the  results  of  your  deliberations.  They 
have  given  me  each  proposition  which  you 
have  discussed.  I  am  happy  to  accept  spur 
general  points  of  agreement  as  follows: 

1.  There  shall  be  no  strikes  or  lock-outs. 

2.  All  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  peaceful 
means 

3.  The  President  shall  set  up  a  proper  War 
Labor  Board  to  handle  these  disputes. 

I  accept  without  reservation  your  cove¬ 
nants  that  there  shall  be  no  strikes  or  lock¬ 
outs  and  all  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  peace¬ 
ful  means.  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  act 
on  your  third  point. 

Government  must  act  in  general.  The 
three  points  agreed  upon  cover  of  necessity 
all  disputes  that  may  arise  between  labor  and 
management 

The  particular  disputes  must  be  left  to  the 
consideration  of  those  who  can  study  the  par¬ 
ticular  differences  and  who  are  thereby  pre¬ 
pared  by  knowledge  to  pass  judgment  in  the 
particular  case.  I  have  full  faith  that  no 
group  in  our  national  life  will  take  undue 
advantage  while  we  are  faced  by  common 
enemies. 

I  congratulate  you — I  thank  you,  and  our 
people  will  join  me  in  appreciation  of  your 
great  contribution. 

Your  achievement  is  a  response  to  com¬ 
mon  desire  of  all  men  of  good  will  that  strikes 
and  lock-outs  cease  and  that  disputes  be 
settled  by  peaceful  means. 

May  I  now  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Executive  Order 
establishment  of  the  national  war  laiTor 

BOARD 

Whereas  by  reason  of  the  state  of  yfir  de¬ 
clared  to  exist  by  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Congress,  approved  December  8,  1941,  and 
December  11,  1941,  respectively  (Public  Laws 
Nos.  328,  331,  332„  77th  Cong.jyThe  national 
interest  demands  that  there  shall  be  no  inter¬ 
ruption  of  any  work  which  contributes  to  the 
effective  prosecution  of  the  Avar;  and 
Whereas  as  a  result  of  ^conference  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  labor  andrindustry  which  met 
at  the  call  of  the  President  cn  December  17, 
1941,  it  has  been  agreed  that  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  there  shall  be  no  strikes  or  lock¬ 
outs,  and  that  all  labor  disputes  shall  be  set¬ 
tled  by  peaceful  means,  and  that  a  National 
War  Labor  Board  be  established  for  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  such  disputes:  Now, 
therefore,  hy  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  me  by^die  Constitution  and  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  hereby  ordered: 

1.  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Office  for 
ency  Management  a  National  War  Labor 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Board. 
Board  shall  be  composed  of  12  special 
rimmissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
Four  of  the  members  shall  be  repre¬ 


sentative  of  the  public;  four  shall  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  employees;  and  four  shall  be 
representative  of  employers.  The  President 
shall  designate  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  from  the  members  repre¬ 
senting  the  public.  The  President  shall  ap¬ 
point  four  alternate  members  representative 
of  employees  and  four  representative  of  em¬ 
ployers,  to  serve  as  Board  members  in  the 
absence  of  regular  members  representative 
of  their  respective  groups.  Six  members  or 
alternate  members  of  the  Board,  including  not 
less  than  two  members  from  each  of  the 
groups  represented  on  the  Board,  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum.  A  vacancy  in  the  Board 
shall  not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining 
members  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the 
Board. 

2.  This  order  does  not  apply  to  labor  dis¬ 
putes  for  which  procedures  for  adjustment 
or  settlement  are  otherwise  provided  until 
those  procedures  have  been  exhausted. 

3.  The  procedures  for  adjusting  and  settling 
labor  disputes  which  might  interrupt  work 
which  contributes  to  the  effective  prosecution 
of  the  war  shall  be  as  follows:  (a)  The  parties 
shall  first  resort  to  direct  negotiations  or  to 
the  procedures  provided  in  a  collective-bar- 
gaining  agreement,  (b)  If  not  settled  in  this 
manner,  the  Commissioners  of  Conciliation 

^of  the  Department  of  Labor  shall  be  notifie' 
they  have  not  already  intervened  in  t 
dispute,  (c)  If  not  promptly  settled  by  cj 
ciliaffion,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify 
the  dispute  to  the  Board,  provided,  however, 
that  the  Board  in  its  discretion  after  con- 
sultatiori  with  the  Secretary  may  take  juris¬ 
diction  ot  the  dispute  on  its  owh  motion. 
After  it  tdkes  jurisdiction,  the yfeoard  shall 
finally  detennine  the  dispute^  and  for  this 
purpose  may\ise  mediation,  Voluntary  arbi¬ 
tration,  or  arbitration  undeiyrules  established 
by  the  Board. 

4.  The  Board  sh&ll  ha ,y%  power  to  promul¬ 
gate  rules  and  regulations  appropriate  for 
the  performance  of  'ts  duties. 

5.  The  members  pi  the  Board  (including 
alternates)  shall  Feceive/necessary  traveling 
expenses,  and,  unless  then;  compensation  is 
otherwise  prescribed  by  the  President,  shall 
receive  in  addition  to  traveling  expenses  $25 
per  diem  for  Subsistence  expense^on  such  days 
as  they  ar^actually  engaged  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  duties  pursuant  to  this  order.  The 
Board  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  its  officers,  examiners^  medi¬ 
ator^;  umpires,  and  arbitrators;  ana,  the 
chairman  is  authorized  to  appoint  and.  fix 
the  compensation  of  other  necessary 
ployees  of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 

r  itself,  insofar  as  practicable,  of  the  services’ 
and  facilities  of  the  Office  for  Emergency 
Management  and  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

6.  Upon  the  appointment  of  the  Board 
and  the  designation  of  its  Chairman,  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board  established 
by  Executive  Order  No.  8716  of  March  19,  1941, 
shall  cease  to  exist.  All  employees  of  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Board  without  acquiring 
by  such  transfer  any  change  in  grade  or  civil- 
service  status.  All  records,  papers,  and  prop¬ 
erty,  and  all  unexpended  funds  and  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Board.  All  duties  with 
respect  to  cases  certified  to  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Mediation  Board  shall  be  assumed  by 
the  Board  for  discharge  under  the  provisions 
of  this  order. 

7.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as 
superseding  or  in  conflict  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (act  of  May 
20,  1926,  as  amended,  44  Stat.  577;  48  Stat. 
926,  1185;  49  Stat.  1169;  45  U.  S.  C.  151),  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  (act  of  July  5, 
1935,  49  Stat.  457;  29  U.  S.  C.  151  et  seq.),  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (act  of  June  25, 
1938;  52  Stat.  1060;  29  U.  S.  C.  201  et  seq.)^ 
and  the  act  to  provide  conditions  for  the 


purchase  of  supplies,  etc.,  approved  June  3(1, 
1936  (49  Stat.  2036;  41  U.  S.  C„  secs.  35-43) , 
or  the  act  amending  the  act  of  March  3,  1931, 
relating  to  the  rate  'of  wages  for  laborers  and 
mechanics,  approved  August  30,  1935  (49  Stat. 
1011;  40  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  276  et  seq.) . 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  January  12/1942. 

1.  The  National  War  Lab o(  Beard  is  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  Office  for  Emergency  Management. 
It  is  composed  of  12  persons,  4  representing, 
respectively,  the  publicy4mployees,  and  em¬ 
ployers.  Twelve  alternate  members  similarly 
represented  are  provided  to  serve  on  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  chairman  in  the  absence  of  regu¬ 
lar  members.  / 

2  The  Board /is  authorized  to  settle  all 
disputes  which  interrupt  activities  required 
for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war,  ex¬ 
cept  that  disputes  for  which  procedures  for 
adjustment  or  settlement  are  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  sljdll  not  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  until  those  procedures  have  been 
exhausted.  The  procedure  is  as  follows: 

(a)  If  a  dispute  is  not  settled  between  the 
parties  they  shall  promptly  give  notice  to 

le  Conciliation  Service. 

(b)  If  the  dispute  is  not  promptly  settled 
by  conciliation,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
certify  it  to  the  Board,  provided  that  the 
Board  may  take  jurisdiction  on  its  own 
motion  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  seek  to  settle  the  dis¬ 
pute  by  mediation  or  by  voluntary  reference 
to  an  arbitrator  chosen  by  the  parties.  Medi¬ 
ation  panels  of  one  or  more  persons  may  be 
used,  composed  of  members,  alternate  mem¬ 
bers,  and  associate  members  (appointed  by 
the  President  for  this  purpose  only)  of  the 
Board. 

(d)  If  the  dispute  is  not  thus  settled,  it 
shall  be  referred  to  the  full  Board,  which  shall 
either  (1)  make  a  final  determination  or 
(2)  refer  the  dispute  for  final  determination 
to  a  mediator  or  mediators  to  be  selected  by 
the  Board  from  a  list  of  persons  appointed 
by  the  President. 

3.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations.  Its  members  receive 
per  diem  and  traveling  expenses.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  property  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Mediation  Beard  is  transferred  to  this 
Board. 

4.  Nothing  in  the  order  is  to  be  construed 
as  superseding  or  in  conflict  with  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  or  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

FEDERALIZATION  OF  SOCIAL-SECURITY 

PROGRAM— LETTER  FROM  INDIANA 

BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION 
[Mr  WILLIS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
h^ye  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed 
to  hjm  by  W.  W  Gasser,  president  of  the  In- 
diana^Bankers’  Association,  on  the  subject  of 
federalization  of  the  social-security  program, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  TRUMAN  COMMITTEE— EDITORIAL 

FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

[Mr.  LEE  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Eecord  an  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dikpatch  of  January  13,  1942, 
in  commendation  6f  the  Truman  committee, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  routine 
orning  business  is.ccnciuded. 

PRODUCTION  OF  RUBEER  FROM  GUAYULE 
Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Senate  bill  2152,  to  provide 
for  the  planting  of  gupyule  rubber  shrubs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
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2152)  to  provide  for  the  planting  of  45,000 
acres  of  guayule  in  order  to  make  avail¬ 
able  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  for 
emergency  and  defense  uses,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (herein¬ 
after  called  the  “Secretary”)  is  authorized — 

(1)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  or 
other  agreement,  or  by  condemnation,  the 
right  to  operate  under  processes  or  patents, 
now-  held  by  the  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Co.  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  or  by  other 
companies  or  individuals,  relating  to  the 
growing  and  harvesting  of  guayule  or  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  rubber  therefrom,  and  such  prop¬ 
erties,  processes,  records,  and  data  as  are 
necessary  to  such  operation; 

(2)  To  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting 
of,  not  in  excess  of  75,00  acres  of  guayule  in 
areas  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  where  the 
best  growth  and  yields  may  be  expected  'n 
order  to  maintain  a  nucleus  planting  of  gua¬ 
yule  to  serve  as  a  domestic  source  of  crude 
rubber  as  well  as  of  planting  material  for  use 
in  further  expanding  guayule  planting  to 
meet  emergency  needs  of  the  United  States 
for  crude  rubber;  to  establish  and  maintain 
nurseries  to  provide  seedlings  for  field  plants; 
and  to  purchase  necessary  equipment  and 
facilities; 

(3)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other 
agreement,  or  by  condemnation,  rights  to 
land  for  the  purpose  of  making  plantings  of 
guayule;  to  make  surveys,  directly  or  through 
appropriate  Government  agencies,  of  areas  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  where  guayule  might 
be  grown;  and  to  establish  and  maintain  rec¬ 
ords  indicating  areas  to  which  guayule  cul¬ 
tivation  could  be  extended  for  emergency 
production; 

(4)  To  construe-'-  or  operate,  or  to  contract 
for  the  operation  of,  factories  for  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  rubber  from  guayule;  and  to  pur¬ 
chase,  operate,  and  maintain  equipment  for 
the  harvesting,  storing,  transporting,  and 
complete  processing  of  guayule; 

(5)  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he  may 
cooperate  with  any  other  public  or  private 
agency,  designed  to  increase  the  yield  of 
guayule  by  breeding  or  by  selection,  and  to 
improve  planting  methods;  to  make  surveys 
of  areas  suitable  for  cultivating  guayule;  to 
make  experimental  plantings;  and  to  conduct 
agronomic  tests; 

(6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  he  may  co¬ 
operate  with  any  other  public  or  private 
agency,  to  determine  the  qualities  of  rubber 
obtained  from  guayule  and  to  determine  the 
most  favorable  methods  of  compounding  and 
using  guayule  in  rubber  manufacturing 
processes; 

(7)  To  improve  methods  of  processing 
guayule  shrubs  and  rubber  and  to  obtain  and 
hold  patents  on  such  new  processes; 

(8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed 
from  guayule  and  to  use  funds  so  obtained 
in  replanting  and  maintaining  an  area  of 
75,000  acres  of  guayule  inside  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  and 

(9)  To  exercise  with  respect  to  rubber- 
bearing  plants  othe”  than  guayule  the  same 
powers  as  are  granted  in  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  with  respect  to  gua¬ 
yule;  except  that  the  total  acreage  of  all 
plantings  of  rubber-bearing  plants  other  than 
guayule  shall  not  exceed  15,000  acres. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
appoint  such  employees,  including  citizens 
of  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act.  Such  appointments  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
civil-service  laws,  and  the  compensation  of  the 
persons  so  appointed  may  be  fixed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  All  appointments 


so  made  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  made  only 
on  the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  governing  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
not  disallow  credit  for,  nor  withhold  funds 
because  of,  any  expenditure  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  determine  to  have  been  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  the 
powers  and  duties  conferred  on  him  by  this 
act  to  any  agency  or  bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any 
board,  commission,  independent  establish¬ 
ment,  corporation,  or  executive  department 
of  the  Government,  including  any  field  serv¬ 
ice  thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of 
information,  services,  facilities,  officers,  and 
employees  thereof  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus  and 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
may  transfer  to  such  other  agencies  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  as  may  be 
requested  by  him  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
this  act,  any  funds  made  available  to  him 
under  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Any 
amounts  so  appropriated,  and  any  funds 
received  by  the  Secretary  under  this  act,  shall 
remain  permanently  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act  without  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  other  laws  relating  to  the 
availability  and  disposition  of  appropriated 
funds  and  the  disposition  of  funds  collected 
by  officers  or  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  which  I  offer 
and  ask  to  have  stated.  I  think  it  comes 
in  order  at  this  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Two  amend¬ 
ments  are  already  pending.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  the  committee 
amendment,  on  page  5,  commencing  with 
line  24,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out,  down 
to  line  1  on  page  6,  the  following  words: 

Now  held  by  the  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Co.  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  or  by  other 
companies  or  individuals. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  the 
amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
another  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  committee  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  the  committee 
amendment,  on  page  7,  commencing  in 
line  23,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
semicolon  and  insert  a  period  and  to 
strike  out  all  of  line  24  and  lines  1  and  2 
on  page  8,  in  the  following  words: 

Except  that  the  total  acreage  of  all  plant¬ 
ings  of  rubber -bearing  plants  other  than 
guayule  shall  not  exceed  15,000  acres. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  the 
amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that  amendment,  either. 


I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  California 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  striking  out  line 
24  on  page  7  and  lines  1  and  2  on  page  8, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  constitute  a 
limitation  of  the  acreage  which  other 
rubber  planting  plants  may  have. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  elaborately  state  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  amendments  at  this  time,  for  I 
had  done  so  for  the  Record  the  other 
day;  and  it  was  in  that  way  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  California  and  procured  his  con¬ 
currence  in  the  suggested  amendments. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  did  not  understand  the 
situation  at  all. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  So  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  understand  my  pur¬ 
pose,  let  me  say  to  him  that  under  the 
bill  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be 
authorized  to  condemn  or  otherwise  ac¬ 
quire  certain  guayule  seeds,  and  he  will 
be  authorized  to  conduct  experimental 
plantings  of  such  seeds,  all  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  acquiring  a  larger  domestic  rub¬ 
ber  source.  As  clause  (9) ,  on  page  7,  had 
been  worded  hitherto,  it  would  have  lim¬ 
ited  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his 
planting  of  guayule  seeds  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  it  would  have 
prevented  him,  under  line  24,  from  plant¬ 
ing  other  rubber-bearing  plants  to  an 
acreage  of  not  to  exceed  15,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  know  that  I  feel  that 
if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  ex¬ 
periment  in  rubber  plantings  at  all,  he 
should  be  given  free  latitude  within  the 
language  of  the  bill  to  plant  goldenrod, 
for  instance,  or  any  other  source  of  rub¬ 
ber,  and  not  in  any  way  be  limited  simply 
to  the  planting  of  guayule  seeds.  There¬ 
fore,  by  eliminating  the  limiting  language 
which  appears  in  subclause  (9),  line  24, 
page  7,  and  lines  1  and  2  on  page  8,  he 
would  be  authorized  to  exercise  with  re¬ 
spect  to  rubber-bearing  plants  other  than 
guayule  the  same  powers  as  are  granted 
in  the  preceding  provisions  of  the  section 
with  respect  to  guayule. 

Does  that  answer  the  Senator’s  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re¬ 
sponsive,  but  it  does  not  quite  answer  the 
question  that  is  in  my  mind.  I  have  this 
question  about  the  effect  of  the  change: 
Does  not  striking  out  the  words  leave  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  without  any 
power  at  all  to  experiment  with  other 
rubber-bearing  weeds  than  the  guayule 
plant? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  that  is  not  so,  and  I  will  answer  the 
Senator  categorically  “No.”  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  Senator  will  look  at  sub¬ 
clause  (5) ,  on  page  7,  he  will  find  that  the 
Secretary  will  be  authorized — 

To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he  may  coop- 
ate  with  any  other  public  or  private  agency, 
designed  to  increase  the  yield  of  guayule  by 
breeding  or  by  selection,  and  to  improve 
planting  methods;  to  make  surveys  of  areas 
suitable  for  cultivating  guayule;  to  make  ex¬ 
perimental  plantings;  and  to  conduct  agro¬ 
nomic  tests; 
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And— 

(6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  he  may 
cooperate  with  any  other  public  or  private 
agency,  to  determine  the  qualities  of  rubber 
obtained  from  guayule  and  to  determine  the 
most  favorable  methods  of  compounding  and 
using  guayule  in  rubber  manufacturing 
processes. 

If  we  are  not  to  limit  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  we  ought  in  clause  (9)  on 
page  7  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  ex¬ 
ercise  with  respect  to  rubber-bearing 
plants  other  than  guayule  the  same  pow¬ 
ers,  those  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
which  he  is  being  granted  with  respect  to 
guayule. 

Does  the  Senator  now  see  what  is 
intended? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  That  also  is  responsive, 
but  it  does  not  quite  fill  the  void. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
try  further. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  One  further  question, 
and  then  I  think  I  will  get  the  complete 
answer.  With  these  words  stricken  from 
the  bill,  is  not  the  effect  to  leave  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  determination  of  what  acre¬ 
age,  under  the  total  grant  of  power  here, 
can  be  appropriated  to  experiments  with 
weeds  other  than  the  guayule  weed? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  will  answer  that 
question  “Yes,”  and  I  think  properly.  In 
other  words,  if  we  refer  to  clause  (2)  on 
page  6,  we  find  that  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  plant,  or  to  contract  fcr 
the  planting  of,  not  in  excess  of  75,000 
acres  of  guayule  in  certain  areas;  but  he 
is  not  in  any  way  limited,  and  should  not 
be  limited,  in  the  event  that  he  should 
find  that  some  other  rubber-bearing 
weed  or  plant  will  serve  as  a  greater 
source  of  rubber.  Suppose  his  experi¬ 
ments  disclose  that  he  can  procure  far 
more  rubber  from  some  other  substance 
than  from  guayule.  He  should  not  be 
limited  if  in  the  course  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  he  finds  that  the  economy  will  be 
bettered  by  additional  plantings  in  ex¬ 
cess,  say,  of  75,000  acres;  and,  in  any 
case,  he  will  not  be  restricted  in  his  total 
plantings  of  other  rubber-bearing  weeds. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  in 
the  policy.  I  think  that  is  a  good  policy; 
and,  if  the  amendment  will  accomplish 
what  he  says  about  it,  I  am  for  it. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  by  way  of  conclusion  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  when  I  first  saw  this 
bill  on  the  calendar  I  did  not  like  the  way 
in  which  it  appeared  to  give  legislative 
sanction  to  the  patents  of  the  Intercon¬ 
tinental  Rubber  Co.,  whatever  it  is,  or 
wherever  it  is.  I  do  not  know  that  its 
patents  are  good.  I  do  not  know  that 
anybody  can  make  them  work;  yet,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  the  bill  was  drawn,  one 
would  be  led  to  think  that  Congress  was 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  deal  only 
with  that  one  company. 

I  objected,  therefore,  when  the  bill 
came  up  by  unanimous  consent,  with 
that  thought  in  mind.  Since  then  I  have 
talked  with  certain  officials  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  an  effort  to 
expand  my  own  very  limited  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  but  in  the  direction  of  ac¬ 
complishing  the  policy  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  which,  it  seemed  to  me, 


was  eminently  proper.  I  find  that, 
roughly,  this  is  a  statement  of  fact  which 
should  answer  the  thoughts  in  the  mind 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont: 

That  guayule  experiments  have  been 
conducted  by  the  Intercontinental  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.  for  a  period  of  many  years;  that 
they  have  extensive  plantings,  and  they 
have  seeds  which  they  have  produced 
after  many  years  of  experimentation  and 
treatment,  which  seeds  constitute  the 
only  source  available — so  far  as  I  know, 
at  least — to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
upon  which  he  may  draw  to  conduct  fur¬ 
ther  experimental  plantings.  It  is  con¬ 
templated,  I  believe,  that  either  through 
negotiation  or  condemnation,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  the  properties  of  the  Interconti¬ 
nental  Rubber  Co.,  including  its  seeds, 
may  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

I  am  informed  that  the  land  and  the 
goodwill  as  well  as  the  seeds  and  trade 
secrets  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Co.  are  worth  somewhere  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  a  million  dollars.  They  may 
be  worth  more.  At  any  rate,  the  com¬ 
pany  in  question,  I  believe,  has  been  seek¬ 
ing  to  negotiate  a  sale  of  all  its  interests 
and  its  trade  secrets  and  its  seeds  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  hitherto  rubber  from  natural 
sources  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
particularly,  could  be  had  in  this  country 
at  a  price  far  cheaper  than  that  for 
which  it  can  possibly  be  produced  from 
guayule. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  when  we  are  faced 
with  a  rubber  shortage,  whatever  means 
we  can  take  reasonably  and  properly  to 
expand  our  rubber  supply  should  be  taken. 
The  Secretary  concurs  in  that  view,  as 
will  be  found  from  a  letter  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  addressed  to  Representative  Ful¬ 
mer  on  this  very  subject,  which  appears 
in  the  committee  report.  The  points 
made  by  the  Secretary,  speaking  through 
Under  Secretary  Appleby,  as  reported, 
have  been  confirmed  to  me  in  my  inves¬ 
tigation  since  the  matter  first  came  on 
the  calendar. 

I  think  that  with  this  brief  additional 
background  for  the  pending  bill  and  the 
reasons  for  the  amendment,  whatever 
views  I  had  on  the  matter,  at  least,  have 
been  explained  and,  I  hope,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Addressing  myself 
for  the  moment  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  think  it 
should  be  clear  that  in  striking  out  the 
limitation  on  other  plants  there  is  no  im¬ 
plication  that  there  is  no  authority.  The 
authority  for  guayule  is  apparently  lim¬ 
ited  to  75,000  acres.  Does  that  limitation 
apply  to  other  plants? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  As  I  read  it,  I  should 
say  “Yes”  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
language  in  lines  21  to  23,  inclusive,  on 
page  7,  expressly  states  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  “exercise  with  respect  to  rub¬ 
ber-bearing  plants  other  than  guayule 
the  same  powers  as  are  granted  in  the 


foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  guayule.”  I  would  interpret 
that  language  to  mean  that  if  there  are 
powers,  there  are  also  limitations,  and  if 
there  be  limitations — and  we  find  a  limi¬ 
tation  in  clause  2  to  75,000  acres — then  I 
say  the  same  limitation  would  apply  to 
other  rubber-bearing  plants. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  And  that  is  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Senator’s  amendment? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  That  is  the  intent  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  O'DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
bill,  if  it  will  meet  no  objection  from 
the  Senator  from  California.  In  view  of 
the  shortage  of  rubber,  which  has  been 
brought  to  our  country  heretofore  by 
water  transportation,  I  am  wondering 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  confine 
our  activities  in  the  raising  of  guayule  to 
continental  United  States.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  has  no  objection,  I 
should  like  to  offer  an  amendment,  that 
wherever  the  words  “Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere”  appear  in  the  bill  the  words  “con¬ 
tinental  United  States”  be  substituted. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  hope  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Texas  will  not 
press  the  amendment.  It  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  to  me  personally,  and 
the  bill  as  originally  drafted  contained 
that  language,  but  the  majority  leader, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Barkley!,  asked  that  we  substitute 
the  words  “Western  Hemisphere”  in 
place  of  “continental  United  States,”  and 
I  consented  to  the  amendment  being 
made,  and  it  was  made  when  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  committee.  I  should 
prefer  that  the  Senator  not  press  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  Will  not  the  Senator 
from  California  explain  why  he  believes 
the  proposed  law  should  apply  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  instead  of  to  con¬ 
tinental  United  States? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  I  think  the  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Barkley],  made  the  request  of  me  upon 
the  possibility  that  we  might  wish  to 
proceed  with  this  development  in  north¬ 
ern  Mexico,  or  at  some  other  place  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  in  the  New  World. 
Frankly,  I  have  no  partiality  toward  any 
particular  form  of  bill.  We  vitally  need 
guayule  rubber,  and  whether  all  the 
guayule  is  planted  in  the  United  States, 
or  some  in  northern  Mexico,  is  not  im¬ 
portant  so  far  as  I  can  see.  I  could  not 
consent  to  the  Senator’s  amendment, 
because  I  did  change  the  bill  as  it  was 
originally  at  the  suggestion  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  and  unless  he  were  here  to 
consent  to  the  change  I  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  In  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  matter  under  discussion 
by  the  distinguished  Senators  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Texas,  I  may  add  that  it  is  my 
recollection  that  in  the  Committee  on 
Military  ATairs,  where  this  question  was 
gone  into  very  thoroughly  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  it  was  stated  that  at  the  present 
time  a  considerable  amount  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  was  being  grown  in  oui  sister  re¬ 
public  of  Mexico,  and  for  that  reason,  I 
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think,  consideration  was  given  to  the 
utilization  in  this  country  of  the  plants 
grown  in  Mexico. 

My  recollection  is  that  another  theory 
advanced  for  embodying  in  the  bill  the 
words  “Western  Hemisphere”  is  that  at 
the  present  time  we  are  endeavoring  with 
all  our  might  to  bring  about  a  solidarity 
which  is  desired  between  continental 
United  States  and  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Some  of  us  rather  felt  that 
in  the  development  of  rubber-producing 
plants  we  might  create  a  little  dissension 
or  ill-feeling  if  we  limited  the  produc¬ 
tion,  under  our  law,  to  continental 
United  States,  when  at  the  present  time 
the  guayule  plant  is  being  grown  in 
Mexico. 

Furthermore,  we  all  know  that  in  a 
number  of  Latin  American  countries, 
particularly  Brazil,  there  is  produced 
some  natural  rubber,  which  we  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  acquiring,  and  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  better  from  the  standpoint  of 
diplomacy  not  to  limit  the  production  of 
the  guayule  plant. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  Of  course,  I  am  in 
hearty  agreement  with  the  good- 
neighbor  policy,  and  would  offer  no  ob¬ 
jection  whatever  to  the  production  of 
guayule  in  old  Mexico  or  any  other  re¬ 
public.  However,  inasmuch  as  the 
United  States  of  America  is  to  finance 
the  production,  I  should  think  the  plant¬ 
ing  should  be  confined  to  continental 
United  States.  However,  inasmuch  as  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  has  just  arrived  in  the  Chamber, 
I  should  very  much  appreciate  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  asking  him  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  reason  for  including  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  may  state  to  the 
distinguished  leader  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  just  asked  me  to  con¬ 
sent  to  an  amendment  to  the  bill  by 
changing  the  words  “Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere”  to  “continental  United  States” 
I  informed  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
I  could  not  consent  to  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  because  I  had  changed  the  bill 
from  that  form  originally  to  its  present 
form  at  the  suggestion  and  request  of 
our  majority  leader  and  some  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  EARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  California  will  yield,  I  may 
state  that  as  the  bill  was  originally  in¬ 
troduced  it  confined  the  planting  of  the 
guayule  shrub  to  the  United  States. 
There  are  certain  diplomatic  and  good- 
neighbor  reasons  which  we  all  under¬ 
stand,  I  think,  which  made  it  seem  to 
me  that  we  should  not  limit  it  to  con¬ 
tinental  United  States.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  South  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  where  experimental  rubber  produc¬ 
tion  has  already  been  inaugurated.  Not 
only  American  citizens  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  that,  but  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  production  of  rubber  all  over  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  South  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  where  the  climatic  conditions  really 
are  as  propitious  for  the  production  of 
rubber  as  they  are  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  and  in  Malaya. 

But,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  explore  here,  the  production  of 


rubber  has  largely  been  centered  in  the 
Pacific  region,  and  it  occurred  to  me  and 
to  other  Senators  that  in  order  not  to 
display  any  selfish  motive  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  it  would  be  well  to 
conduct  the  proposed  experimentation 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere 
wherever  climatic  or  other  conditions 
made  it  advantageous  to  do  so.  At  the 
suggestion  I  made  to  the  Senator  from 
California  a  few  days  ago,  he  agreed  to 
enlarge  the  bill  so  as  to  include  the 
Western  Plemisphere.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  now  to  limit  the  planting 
to  continental  United  States,  because  it 
may  be  desirable  and  it  might  become 
necessary  to  experiment  with  the  plant 
in  warmer  regions,  or  in  more  propitious 
climates  than  may  be  afforded  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  At  least  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  in  harmony  with  our  con¬ 
tinental  program  of  cooperation  with  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere,  and  that  it  would  be  bad  policy 
for  us  now  to  limit  this  experiment  to 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  the  reason  I  suggested  the  change, 
and  that  is  why  I  hope  the  provision  will 
not  now  be  changed  again. 

Mr.  O'DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  Inasmuch  as  the 
United  States  Government  is  favoring 
the  project,  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  conducting  the  experiment,  as  a 
practical  proposition,  in  the  continental 
United  States  However,  the  war  now 
takes  precedence  over  everything,  and 
if  the  State  Department  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  to  have  the  bill  include  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere,  I  shall  gladly  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Senator  from 
California  and  not  press  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  appreciate  the  at¬ 
titude  taken  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  to 
supplement  what  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  already  so  well  stated.  This 
very  day,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  conference 
begins  whose  purpose  is  to  obtain  hemi¬ 
spheric  solidarity.  Some  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  south  of  us  have  some  things 
which  we  do  not  have,  in  some  cases 
geographical  features,  in  others  climatic 
conditions,  and  in  other  cases  land  on 
which  certain  plants  whose  products  go 
into  strategic  materials  may  be  grown  to 
advantage.  It  seems  to  me  that  any 
amendment  of  the  bill  which  would  in 
any  way  injure  its  purpose  to  have  the 
United  States  cooperate  in  raising  this 
particular  plant  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
hemispheric  solidarity  we  are  now  trying 
to  accomplish.  We  are  trying  to  show 
that  we  mean  what  we  say,  and  that  we 
really  are  good  neighbors.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  show  the  world  that  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  as  one 
against  the  common  enemy.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  undesirable  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  to  say  with 
respect  to  guayule,  “We  want  it  all  for 
ourselves,”  on  the  very  day  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  conference,  by 
means  of  which  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
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strengthen  and  solidify  the  bonds  be¬ 
tween  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Does  the  question  re¬ 
late  to  the  bill,  may  I  ask  the  Senator? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  it  does. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  I  wish  to  say 
probably  is  not  directly  connected  with 
the  object  of  the  bill  itself,  but  I  received 
a  letter  this  morning  from  a  constituent 
whose  name  is  Frank  L.  Dusenbury.  I 
do  not  suppose  Mr.  Dusenbury  knows 
that  the  Senator  from  California  has 
introduced  a  bill  dealing  with  guayule. 
Mr.  Dusenbury  writes  as  follows; 

Mr.  W.  D.  Owens  and  the  writer  own  60- 
percent  interest  in  a  synthetic  rubber  process, 
our  source  being  the  sap  or  gum  of  weeds, 
grass,  and  vegetables. 

This  was  perfected  by  an  old  gentleman 
named  Henry  Wilson,  and  we  obtained  a 
patent  in  1940  and  tried  to  make  the  start 
in  production  here,  but  failed,  due  to  two 
causes : 

First,  we  did  not  have  enough  money;  and, 
secondly,  no  great  dependable  source  from 
whence  suitable  sap  or  gum  might  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

It  is  possible  to  grow  enough  weeds  or  the 
kinds  of  grass  that  have  yielded  gum  or  latex 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  product. 

We  had  the  authorities  in  Washington  to 
analyze  our  product,  and  they  declared  it 
to  be  rubber,  and  Dr.  Wilson  made  repre¬ 
sentation  to  us  that  he  could  produce  it  in 
quantity  at  a  cost  of  about  3  cents  per  pound. 

With  enough  help,  both  physical  and  men¬ 
tal,  and,  above  all,  financial,  we  might  com¬ 
plete  a  set-up  to  produce  in  quantity  what 
we  call  herball  latex,  which  can  be  used  by 
tire  makers  and  others  now  needing  synthetic 
rubber. 

I  have  not  studied  the  Senator’s  pro¬ 
posal,  but,  should  the  Senator’s  bill  be 
passed,  I  wonder  whether  the  gentlemen 
referred  to  in  the  letter  from  which  I 
have  just  read  could  obtain  help  in  order 
to  operate  their  factory  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  synthetic  rubber. 

Mi'.  DOWNEY.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  I 
may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  I  am  sure  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  would  be  very 
happy  to  give  full  consideration  to  their 
process.  Likewise,  the  Rubber  Division 
of  the  O.  P.  M.  is  assiduously  seeking 
every  possible  means  to  produce  synthetic 
rubber.  I  am  sure  either  the  O.  P.  M. 
or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
be  very  happy  to  consider  the  process 
referred  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  the  operation  of 
the  Senator’s  bill  is  not  confined  to 
guayule? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  note  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  indicates  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  have  been  incorporated  in  the  substi¬ 
tute  measure,  and  I  note  that  subsection 
(b)  of  section  2  on  page  8  provides  in 
effect  that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ex- 
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penditures  under  this  bill.  That  prompts 
me  to  ask  the  Senator  from  California 
what  reason  the  General  Accounting 
Office  or  the  Comptroller  General  ad¬ 
vanced  for  eliminating  the  expenditures 
under  this  bill  from  review  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  will  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
I  do  not  understand  that  to  be  the  con¬ 
dition  under  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Let  me  read  from 
page  8,  subsection  (b)  of  section  2,  line 
12: 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  governing  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
not  disallow  credit  for.  nor  withhold  funds 
because  of,  any  expenditure  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  determine  to  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  may  say  that  that 
provision  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Wood  so 
as  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  know  what  reasons  they  advanced 
for  not  wanting  to  have  any  power  to  dis¬ 
allow  expenditures  made  under  this  bill? 
In  my  experience  it  has  not  been  the 
habit  of  the  Comptroller  General  or  the 
General  Accounting  Office  voluntarily  to 
suggest  that  they  should  not  have  power 
concerning  expenditures  made  by  other 
departments  of  the  Government.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  always  been  my  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  I  think  quite  properly 
so,  that  they  have  felt  that  expenditures 
should  be  reviewed  by  them. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  y!eld? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  California  contemplate  the 
acquisition  and  operation  of  plants  for 
the  production  of  rubber  from  guayule? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  a 
statement  of  expenditures  every  time 
certain  workmen  were  paid  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  a  plant. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  does  not  prevent  the 
disbursement  of  money.  Its  duty  is  to 
review  expenditures  after  they  have  been 
made;  and  if  it  finds  that  any  have  been 
made  which,  in  its  opinion,  are  contrary 
to  the  statutes  relating  to  them,  they 
disallow  such  expenditures. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  look 
into  this  matter,  but  my  curiosity  was 
aroused,  first,  by  the  statement  that  the 
substitute  was  in  conformity  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  then  to  find  that  in 
carrying  out  such  recommendations  the 
General  Accounting  Office  for  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  suggested 
that  it  should  not  have  power  to  disallow 
expenditures  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  may  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
my  mind  has  been  principally  occupied 
with  the  rubber  phases  of  this  matter, 
because  our  situation  will  become  so  des¬ 
perate  and  critical  within  12  months 
that  we  can  hardly  exaggerate  it.  I  must 


admit  that  probably  I  did  not  give  the 
amount  of  consideration  to  the  financial 
part  of  the  bill  that  I  should  have  given. 
The  bill  was  originally  drafted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  pre¬ 
sented  it  in  that  form.  I  may  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  the 
Comptroller’s  office  made  certain  objec¬ 
tions.  I  turned  over  the  letter  from  the 
Comptroller’s  office  to  Mr.  Wood,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  bill  was  drawn  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  desires  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller’s  office. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  That  statement 
completely  satisfies  me,  Mr.  President, 
because  I  have  great  confidence  in  Mr. 
Wood  and  his  associates. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  appreciate  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  remarks,  and  I  will  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  that  if  the  bill  passes 
both  Houses  and  goes  to  conference,  I 
shall  study  the  particular  point  made  by 
the  Senator,  and  see  that  it  is  again 
reviewed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  (S.  2152)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  to  provide  for  the  planting  of 
guayule  and  other  rubber-bearing  plants 
in  order  to  make  available  a  source  of 
crude  rubber  for  emergency  and  defense 
uses.” 

PRODUCTION  OF  ALCOHOL 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  frony 
the  Finance  Committee  I  report  favora¬ 
bly,  without  amendment,  House  bill  6325, 
to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  alcohol,  and  I  submit  a  report 
(No.  955)  thereon.  Out  of  order,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  let  me  say  that-  I  have  conferred 
with  both  the  majority,  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  and  neither  objects  to 
the  present  consideration  oS^the  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  do  I  not  object,  but  I  urge'  immedi¬ 
ate  consideration  of  the  bill,  because  it 
authorizes  the  production  of  industrial 
alcohol  concurrently  with  the  production 
of  distilled  liquors.  Alcohol  is  absolutely 


produce  industrial  alcohol  for  use  by  thsr 
Army  and  Navy  in  the  making  of  muni¬ 
tions.  That  order  required  the  produc¬ 
tion  to  begin  at  midnight  last  night 
Under  the  law  a  distiller  who  in  the 
same  plant  is  making  alcohol  for  bever¬ 
age  purposes  and  also  industrial  alcohol 
must  carry  on  separate  operations,  that 
b,  in  point  of  time.  They  may  not  be 
made  concurrently.  This  bill  does  only 
one  thing.  It  enables  the  distillers  to 
produce  industrial  alcohol  concurrently 
with  alcohol  for  beverage  purposes,  and 
it  would  not  interfere  with  anything  else 
It  amends  the  code  section.  It  is  intend¬ 
ed  in  the  distilleries  to  use  corn  and  other 
grains  for  the  purpose,  of  producing  the 
alcohol  now  needed  for  war  purposes,  and, 
jof  course,  to  relieve  the  strain  which  is 
placed  upon  sugar  and  molasses  to  that 
extent,  to  prevent,  shortage. 

The  bill  comes  .before  us  with  the  full 
recommendation,  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  O.  P.  M., 
and  all  the  oth^r  agencies  of  Government 
concerned. 

Mr.  NORMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  witly  the  Senator’s  explanation. 
So  far  as  1  am  concerned,  I  shall  make 
no  objection. 

The  yiCE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk,  A  bill  (H.  R.  6325) 
to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  alcohol. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
/i he  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

WAR  PRODUCTION  BOARD 
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hope  the  bill  will  be  passed  without  delay. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
ought  to  object  to  the  present  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  bill,  because  I  realize  its 
great  importance.  Yet  I  am  not  familiar 
with  it.  For  some  time  I  have  been 
studying  the  production  of  alcohol.  I  am 
not  able  to  suggest  any  amendments,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  not  gathered  together  the 
documents  which  I  have  been  consider¬ 
ing.  /The  situation  is  a  little  embarrass¬ 
ing  to  me.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  if 
there  is  any  real  necessity  for  expedition. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes;  I  was  about  to 
make  such  a  statement. 

The  Director  General  of  O.  P.  M.  has 
issued  an  order  requiring  distilleries  to 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  President  announced  that  he  was 
setting  up  a  new  War  Production  Board 
with  a  chairman  who  would  have  full  au¬ 
thority  over  the  procurement  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  war  materials.  The  President 
is  to  be  greatly  commended  for  this  tre¬ 
mendously  important  step.  The  form  of 
organization  is  one  which  was  extremely 
successful  during  the  World  War  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Baruch. 

It  seems  to  me  proper  to  call  attention 
to  the.  fact  that  on  June  15,  1940,  I 
offered  an  amendment  providing  for  ex¬ 
actly  this  set-up — a  war-resources  ad- 


essential  in  our  national  defense;  and  I  \  ministration  with  a  single  head  and  an 


advisory  council.  It  is  the  organization 
called  for  by  the  industrial  mobilization 
plan  which  for  years  had  been  approved 
by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  My 
amendment  was  defeated.  A  somewhat 
similar  amendment  was  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Austin]  on  June  6  and  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  46  ter  31,  largely  because  a 
letter  from  the  President  was  read  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  maintaining  that 
the  legislation  was  unnecessary  because 
of  the  formation  of  the  old  Council  of 
National  Defense,  made  up  of  seven  men 
without  even  a  chairman.  Subsequently 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  war- 
resources  administration,  and  I  reintro¬ 
duced  that  bill  in  April  1941. 

The  Executive  order  providing  for  the 
Nelson  Defense  Board  has  not  yet  been 
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issued,  but  I  venture  to  suggest  that  leg¬ 
islation  should  still  be  enacted  providing 
for  this  defense  board  with  a  single  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Mr.  Nelson  will  be  on  much 
sounder  ground  if  he  has  statutory  au¬ 
thority  for  his  position. 

I  should  also  like  to  suggest  at  this 
time  that  similar  action  might  well  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  control  of 
commodities  for  civilian  supply.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  price- 
control  bill,  the  Various  powers  relating 
to  commodity  control  are  divided  be¬ 
tween  at  least  four  departments  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Henderson  has  charge 
of  prices;  Mr.  Nelson  of  priorities;  Mr. 
Jones  of  buying  and  selling;  and  Mr. 
Wickard  of  many  other  functions  relat¬ 
ing  to  agricultural  commodities.  I  be¬ 
lieve  another  agency  should  be  set  up 
with  an  over-al!  Administrator  pf  Com¬ 
modity  Control,  and  an  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  made  up  of  the  Price  Administrator, 
the  Director  of  Priorities,  the  Federal 
Loan  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  perhaps  other  Govern¬ 
ment  officials.  The  question  of  civilian 
supply,  commodity  control,  prices,  and 
rationing  is  distinct  from  that  of  war 
production,  but  it  is  of  equal  importance 
and  of  equal  difficulty.  It  might  well  be 
handled  in  exactly  the  same  manner  and 
by  the  same  organization  to  which  we 
finally  have  come  in  the  matter  of  war 
production. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  have  not  the  right  to 
yield  to  the  Senator.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Truman]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  beg  the  Senator’s  par¬ 
don.  I  desired  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  respecting  the  state¬ 
ment  in  which  he  has  referred  to  me. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  if  it  is  not  true  that  a 
board  corresponding  to  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  v^hich  now  has  been  set  up 
by  Executive  order  was  set  up  by  Execu¬ 
tive  order  during  the  World  War,  and 
that  it  had  no  sanction  whatever  except 
the  voluntary  consent  of  those  upon 
whom  it  operated. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  know,  frankly, 
whether  the  Board  was  a  board  author¬ 
ized  by  statute;  but  certainly  it  had  al¬ 
most  no  legal  sanction  for  any  powers. 
I  am  sure  of  that.  Its  operation  was  al¬ 
most  entirely  without  legal  sanction. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
further  question,  and, I  shall  not  long 
delay  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

In  practice,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
pressure  was  brought  or  was  threatened 
to  be  brought  through  such  influences  as 
the  exercise  of  priorities — priorities  re¬ 
garding  materials,  priorities  regarding 
transportation — and  priorities  really  be¬ 
came  the  sanction  behind  the  operations 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  with  Mr. 
Barucl/at  its  head? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Certainly  that  was  the 
main  sanction. 

/Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 


FEDERALIZATION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Communications  from 
leaders  among  my  constituents  have 
brought  to  my  attention  a  widespread 
fear  that  Indiana’s  employment-stabiliz¬ 
ing  merit  system  and  its  entire  reservoir 
of  $65,000,000  in  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  funds  are  in  danger  of  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  a  federalized  pool.  I  ask  a 
few  moments  of  the  Senate’s  time  in  or¬ 
der  to  outline  the  basis  of  these  fears, 
and  to  point  out  the  dangers  which 
would  follow  the  federalization  of  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  services. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Federal  administration  of  State  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  funds  has  been 
anticipated  and  planned  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  for  at  least  a  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  repeated  denial  in  high  admin¬ 
istration  quarters. 

When  State  and  other  employment, 
services  were  federalized  on  January  Y 
for  the  declared  purpose  of  increasing 
the,  speed  and  efficiency  with  which 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  might  be 
made  available  to  war  industry?  there 
quite  naturally  arose  much  new, -suspicion 
that  it  was  a  long  step  toward  complete 
federalization  of  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  as  well. 

This  was  again  denied' by  administra¬ 
tion  officials.  Federal  Security  Adminis¬ 
trator  McNutt  \Vas  quoted  in  a  Social 
Security  Board  pressrelease  of  December 
19  as  stating  that  “Hhe  unemployment- 
compensation  systems  in  each  State 
would  remain  State-operated,  as  hereto¬ 
fore.” 

If  Social  Security  Administrator  Mc¬ 
Nutt  is  still  willing  to  leave  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  in  the  hands  of  the 
States,,  then  the  interest  in  federaliza¬ 
tion  must  stem  from  some  quarter  of  the 
administration  intent  upon  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  practice  of  the  New  Deal  philos¬ 
ophy  of  collectivism. 

More  than  4  months  ago  a  provision 
was  slipped  into  the  Labor  and  Federal 
Security  appropriation  bill  appropriating 
$65,500,000  “for  grants  to  States  for  un¬ 
employment  compensation  administra¬ 
tion.” 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr, 
Danaher]  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to 
have  the  provision  stricken  out,  declaring 
that  “without  any  notice  whatever  to  the 
Congress,  this  legislation  was  attached 
to  an  appropriation  bill,  and  fundamen¬ 
tally  the  entire  program  of  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  State  employment  services 
was  altered.” 

Before  the  bill  went  to  conference,  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HaydenI  was  substituted  for  the 
Danaher  amendment,  virtually  restoring 
the  Federal-control  feature  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  had  objected 
The  conference  committee  took  no  action 
at  that  time,  announcing  that  “due  to 
difficulties  of  working  out  a  suitable  pro  - 
vision,  action  on  the  merits  was  deferred 
with  the  understanding  that  it  would  be 
considered  in  a  later  bill.” 


But  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  note 
that  the  conference  report  states  that 
“the  conferees  were  impressed  witfor  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment” — that/of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Harden] — 
which  embodied  the  principle  /if  Federal 
control.  / 

Meanwhile  John  J.  Corson  3d,  thor¬ 
oughgoing  advocate  of  the  New  Deal’s 
economic  philosophy,  has  been  named  to 
the  position  of  Director  of  the  United 
States  Employment, Service  from  a  di¬ 
rectorship  of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  In¬ 
surance,  the  only  federally  controlled 
branch  of  the.  Social  Security  Board. 
Obviously  the^dministration  is  as  intent 
upon  securing  federalization  of  State  un¬ 
employment  compensation  funds  as  it 
was  upon'  federalizing  the  employment 
offices.  / 

For/the  federalization  of  employment 
services  as  a  wartime  measure  there  was 
atydeast  a  plausible  argument.  For  the 
federalization  of  State  compensation 
/funds  there  is  not.  It  would  mean,  among 
other  things,  the  end  of  Indiana’s  merit 
system,  whereby  employers  are  credited 
with  their  contributions  to  employment 
stability. 

It  may  be  this  very  stability  which  is 
objectionable  to  the  newly  federalized 
employment  service,  which  has  declared 
its  intention  to  move  many  employees 
from  their  present  positions. 

With  the  employment  problem  certain 
to  be  worse  after  the  war  than  now,  it 
is  obvious  that  there  will  be  no  admin¬ 
istration  move  at  that  time  toward  de¬ 
centralization.  The  present  decentral¬ 
ized  administration  of  unemployment 
compensation  funds  must  be  preserved  by 
successfully  combating  any  move  to  ex¬ 
tend  and  consolidate  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  control  of  the  life  strings  of 
the  Nation’s  economy. 

INTERIM  REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 

TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  NATIONAL  DE¬ 
FENSE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  the  spe¬ 
cial  committee  of  10  Members  of  the 
Senate,  appointed  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  71  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  investigation  of  the  operation 
of  the  national  defense  program,  here- 
vdth  submits  an  interim  report  (Rept.  No. 
48frs  pt.  5)  covering  the  matters  which 
have  been  considered  by  it  during  the 
year  1941. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  held  public  hearings,  com¬ 
mencing  April  15,  1941.  To  date,  252 
witnesses  have  testified,  some  of  them  on 
a  number  of  different  occasions.  The 
printed  record  of  such  testimony  com¬ 
prises  more  than  3,000  pages.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  privately  considered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  matters  as  to  which  the  committee 
was  unable  to  schedule  public  hearings. 

The  committee’s  principE&purpose  is  to 
ascertain  that  the  billions  of  dollars  being 
allocated  to  the  national  defense  program 
are  being  efficiently  and  economically  ex¬ 
pended  so  as  to  obtain  a  maxinfum  of 
production  with  a  minimum  of  expense 
and  a  minimum  of  dislocation  to  the 
civilian  economy. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  19, 1942 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 


To  provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber-bearing 
plants  in  order  to  make  available  a  source  of  crude  rubber 
for  emergency  and  defense  uses. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the 

4  “Secretary”)  is  authorized — 

5  (1)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  or  other  agree- 

6  ment,  or  by  condemnation,  the  right  to  operate  under  proc- 

7  esses  or  patents  relating  to  the  growing  and  harvesting  of 

8  guayule  or  the  extraction  of  rubber  therefrom,  and  such  prop- 

9  erties,  processes,  records,  and  data  as  are  necessary  to  such 
10  operation ; 
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1  (2)  To  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting  of,  not  in  ex- 

2  cess  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  in  areas  in  the 

3  Western  Hemisphere  where  the  best  growth  and  yields  may 

4  be  expected  in  order  to  maintain  a  nucleus  planting  of  guayule 

5  to  serve  as  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  as  well  as  of 

6  planting  material  for  use  in  further  expanding  guayule  plant- 

7  ing  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  the  United  States  for  crude 

8  rubber;  to  establish  and  maintain  nurseries  to  provide  seed- 

9  lings  for  field  plants;  and  to  purchase  necessary  equipment 

10  and  facilities; 

11  (3)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other  agreement, 

12  or  by  condemnation,  rights  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making 

13  plantings  of  guayule;  to  make  surveys,  directly  or  through 

14  appropriate  Government  agencies,  of  areas  in  the  Western 

15  Hemisphere  where  guayule  might  be  grown ;  and  to  establish 

16  and  maintain  records  indicating  areas  to  which  guajude 

17  cultivation  could  be  extended  for  emergency  production; 

18  (4)  To  construct  or  operate,  or  to  contract  for  the  oper- 

19  ation  of,  factories  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule; 

20  and  to  purchase,  operate,  and  maintain  equipment  for  the 

21  harvesting,  storing,  transporting,  and  complete  processing  of 

22  guayule ; 

23  (5)  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 

24  any  other  public  or  private  agency,  designed  to  increase  the 

25  yield  of  guayule  by  breeding  or  by  selection,  and  to  improve 
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planting  methods;  to  make  surveys  of  areas  suitable  for  cul¬ 
tivating  guayule;  to  make  experimental  plantings;  and  to 
conduct  agronomic  tests ; 

(6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  lie  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  to  determine  the  qualities 
of  rubber  obtained  from  guayule  and  to  determine  the 
most  favorable  methods  of  compounding  and  using  guayule 
in  rubber  manufacturing  processes ; 

(7)  To  improve  methods  of  processing  guayule  shrubs 
and  rubber  and  to  obtain  and  hold  patents  on  such  new 
processes ; 

(8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed  from  guayule 
and  to  use  funds  so  obtained  in  replanting  and  maintaining 
an  area  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  inside  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and 

(9)  To  exercise  with  respect  to  rubber-bearing  plants 
other  than  guayule  the  same  powers  as  are  granted  in  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  with  respect  to  guayule. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint  such 
employees,  including  citizens  of  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act.  Such  appointments  may  be  made  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws,  and  the 
compensation  of  the  persons  so  appointed  may  be  fixed  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1923, 
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1  as  amended.  All  appointments  so  made  by  the  Secretary 

2  shall  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

3  (b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law 

4  governing  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  the  General  Ac- 

5  counting  Office  shall  not  disallow  credit  for,  nor  withhold 

6  funds  because  of,  any  expenditure  which  the  Secretary  shall 

7  determine  to  have  been  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

8  of  this  Act. 

9  (c)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  the  powers  and 

10  duties  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  to  any  agency  or  bureau 

11  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

12  (d)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any  board,  com- 

13  mission,  independent  establishment,  corporation,  or  executive 

14  department  of  the  Government,  including  any  field  service 
lb  thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  information,  serv- 

16  ices,  facilities,  officers  and  employees  thereof,  in  carrying 

17  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

18  (e)  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 

19  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  may  transfer  to  such  other 

20  agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  as  may  be 

21  requested  by  him  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  Act,  any  funds 

22  made  available  to  him  under  this  Act. 

23  Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 

24  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

25  of  this  Act.  Any  amounts  so  appropriated,  and  any  funds 
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1  received  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  shall  remain  per- 

2  manently  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  without 

3  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  relating  to  the 

4  availability  and  disposition  of  appropriated  funds  and  the 

5  disposition  of  funds  collected  by  officers  or  agencies  of  the 

6  United  States. 

Passed  the  Senate  January  15, 1942. 

Attest :  EDWIN  A.  HALSEY, 

Secretary. 
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January  27,  1942. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Fulmer,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 

REPOET 

[To  accompany  S.  2152] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(S.  2152)  to  provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber¬ 
bearing  plants  in  order  to  make  available  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for 
emergency  and  defense  uses,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
thereon  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  pass,  with  the  following 
amendments: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  wording:  “or  by  condemnation,”. 

Page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  the  semicolon,  insert  a  comma  and  the 
following  wording: 

including  but  not  limited  to  any  such  rights  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Inter¬ 
continental  Rubber  Company,  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  and  all  equipment, 
materials,  structures,  factories,  real  property,  seed,  seedlings,  growing  shrub,  and 
other  facilities,  patents  and  processes  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company, 
or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  located  in  California,  and  for  such  rights,  properties, 
and  facilities  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000. 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  the  words  “Western  Hemisphere”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words:  “United  States”. 

Page  2,  line  9,  following  the  word  “equipment”  insert  a  comma. 

Page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  the  word  “and”,  also  strike  out  the  semi¬ 
colon  following  the  word  “facilities”,  insert  a  comma  and  the  following 
wording:  “and  land  for  nurseries”. 

Page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  the  word  “purchase”  and  the  following 
comma. 

Page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  the  wording  “or  by  condemnation,”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  wording:  “for  not  exceeding  ten 
years,”. 

Page  2,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out  the  wording  “Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  wording:  “United  States”. 
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Page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  the  semicolon,  insert  a  comma  and  the 
following  wording:  “and  to  purchase  land  as  sites  for  processing 
plants”. 

t  Page  3,  line  15,  strike  out  the  wording  “Western  Hemisphere”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  wording:  “United  States”. 

Page  3,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  the  following  wording:  in¬ 

cluding  citizens  of  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,”. 

Page  4,  strike  out  all  of  lines  3  to  8,  inclusive,  also  change  the  letter¬ 
ing  of  subparagraphs  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  to  (b),  (c),  and  (d),  respectively. 

Page  5,  line  6,  following  the  period,  insert  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 

Pending  the  making  of  the  initial  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  Act,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  is  authorized  to  use,  for  purchases  or  operations  that  he  finds  necessary 
under  this  Act  before  the  making  of  such  appropriation,  the  funds  available  to 
any  agency  or  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  any  such  funds  so 
used  shall  be  reimbursed  from  the  appropriation  made  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Change  the  title  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber-bearing  plants/" 
and  to  make  available  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses. V 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

S.  2152,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
plant  up  to  75,000  acres  of  guayule,  to  raise,  harvest,  and  process  the 
shrub,  to  sell  the  rubber,  and  utilize  funds  so  obtained  for  the  replant¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  of  a  total  of  75,000  acres.  After  deresination, 
which  is  a  simple  inexpensive  process,  guayule  rubber  is  essentially 
the  same  as  natural  crude  rubber  from  para  rubber  trees. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  exercise  the  same 
authority  with  respect  to  rubber-bearing  plants  other  than  guayule 
and  to  process  rubber  from  natural  stands  of  rubber-bearing  plants. 
The  outbreak  of  war  in  the  Pacific  and  the  attendant  military  and 
naval  action  make  it  possible  that  for  an  indefinite  period  all  crude 
rubber  imports  from  the  east  to  the  United  States  will  be  prevented 
by  Japanese  military  forces.  It  is  possible  that  the  United  States 
must  depend  upon  crude  rubber  now  in  the  country,  reclaimed  rubber, 
synthetic  rubbers,  and  new  supplies  of  crude  rubber  that  can  be 
developed  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Reserve  stocks  of  rubber, 
now  on  hand  can  be  supplemented  immediately  by  enlarged  produc-( 
tion  of  reclaimed  rubber  and  expansion  of  our  facilities  for  production 
of  synthetics.  Energetic  action  should  result  in  materially  increased 
imports  of  rubber  from  Latin  American  countries.  Even  with  this 
development  it  is  foreseen  that  there  will  be  an  increased  need  for  new 
supplies  of  crude  rubber  in  the  United  States  within  a  few  years. 
By  utilizing  present  stocks  of  crude  rubber  and  new  stocks  mainly 
from  wild  trees  in  Latin  America,  the  reclaim  and  synthetics  can  be 
made  to  meet  our  imperative  needs  of  the  near  future,  but  fresh  stocks 
of  crude  rubber  will  be  needed  to  revivify  the  reclaim  and  to  mix 
with  synthetics  to  meet  critical  needs  in  the  several  years  interim 
before  the  Para  rubber  trees  now  being  planted  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  can  be  tapped.  Guayule  rubber  is  not  presented  as  an  immedi¬ 
ate.  answer  to  our  needs,  and  the  present  authorization  is  limited  to 
the  planting  of  the  present  available  seed  of  improved  varieties  which 
is  sufficient  to  plant  not  more  than  75,000  acres.  If  later  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  given  for  expansion  of  plantings  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
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present  bill,  appreciable  supplies  of  rubber  can  be  produced  from 
guayule  within  3  years  and  a  large  amount  could  be  obtained  within 
5  to  6  years.  It  is  at  that  period,  3  to  6  years  from  now,  that  the 
greatest  need  for  new  supplies  of  crude  rubber  will  be  most  pressing 
in  order  to  supplement  and  take  greatest  advantage  of  avadable 
reclaim  and  synthetics. 

The  committee  has  heard  the  testimony  of  competent  rubber 
experts  who  have  certified  that  the  rubber  produced  from  the  guayule 
plant  is  comparable  with  the  present  crude  rubber  and  may  be  readily 
substituted  for  it.  The  cultivation  of  guayule  in  the  United  States 
has  been  demonstrated  as  feasible  and  there  are  lands  in  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  where  it  can  be  successfully  grown. 
Rubber  has  been  extracted  from  wild  plants  in  Mexico  for  many  years 
and  has  been  utilized  successfully  in  manufacturing  processes.  The 
manufacturers  of  tires  and  other  rubber  articles  are  fully  informed  as 
to  the  quality  of  guayule  rubber  which  can  be  used  without  any  change 

>in  present  manufacturing  equipment. 

S.  2152,  as  amended,  provides  for  the  immediate  acquisition  of 
properties  now  held  by  private  individuals  engaged  in  growing  and 
processing  of  guayule  or  other  rubber-bearing  plants  and  for  planting 
and/or  processing  of  rubber-bearing  plants  by  the  Government  in  suit¬ 
able  areas  of  the  United  States.  Under  provisions  of  this  act  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  empowered  to  proceed  to  make  nurs¬ 
ery  plantings  of  guayule  immediately  with  any  funds  available  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  even  before  actual  appropriations  for  this 
work  have  been  made.  Under  this  authority  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  be  enabled  to  develop  nurseries  and  make  plantings 
during  the  coming  spring  season  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  a  year’s 
time  which  might  occur  if  authorization  and  appropriation  were  not 
made  available  in  the  near  future.  A  detailed  financial  statement  will 
be  prepared  in  connection  with  requests  for  appropriations  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  work  authorized  under  the  act.  From  its  investigation  the 
committee  is  able  to  assure  the  House  of  Representatives  that  ex¬ 
penditures  under  this  authorization  would  be  insignificant  compared 
with  the  cost  of  any  other  rubber  or  rubber  substitute  development. 

)  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  general,  to  acquire  the  right  to  operate  under  patents  and  proc¬ 
esses  relating  to  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  guayule  and  the 
extraction  of  rubber  therefrom  and  to  obtain  the  properties,  processes, 
records,  and  data  necessary  to  such  operation.  This  section  also 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting  of,  a 
maximum  of  75,000  acres  of  guayule  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  nucleus  planting  of  guayule  to  serve  as  a 
domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  and  to  provide  planting  material 
for  further  expansion  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  purchase  land  for 
nurseries  and  as  sites  for  factories  for  processing  guayule,  The 
committee  believes  that  purchase  of  land  should  be  limited  to  such 
purposes  and  that  the  land  to  be  planted  to  the  guayule  shrub,  other 
than  the  land  purchased  from  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co., 
should  be  leased  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  10  years.  There  are 
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included  provisions  for  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  purchase  neces¬ 
sary  equipment,  to  construct  and  operate,  or  to  contract  for  construct¬ 
ing  and  operating,  processing  plants  for  the  extraction  of  rubber 
from  guayule,  and  broad  authority  is  given  for  experimentation  with 
a  view  to  improving  the  rubber  yield  of  guayule  and  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  pi’ocesses  in  which  guayule  is  used. 

Provisions  have  been  inserted  in  the  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  pay  not  in  excess  of  $2,000,000  to  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co. 
for  its  properties,  real  and  personal,  in  California,  and  for  the  rights 
to  operate  under  patents  and  processes  concerning  guayule  planting, 
cultivation,  and  processing  owned  or  controlled  by  the  company. 
Testimony  before  the  committee  revealed,  that,  unless  the  project 
authorized  by  the  bill  is  to  be  delayed  several  years,  immediate  ar¬ 
rangements  must  be  made  to  acquire  approximately  23,000  pounds  of 
seed  of  an  improved  strain  of  guayule  now  owned  by  the  company  and 
to  secure  the  data,  processes,  patents,  equipment,  and  other  facilities 
of  the  company.  This  company  has  been  experimenting  for  many  ^ 
years  with  domestic  cultivation  of  guayule  and,  at  the  present  time, 
is  the  sole  source  of  the  seed  of  improved  varieties  for  domestic 
cultivation  and  has  an  experiment  station  of  considerable  size,  in¬ 
cluding  a  nursery,  growing  shrub,  and  a  processing  factory  in  Salinas 
Valley,  Calif.  The  bill  authorizes  the  purchase  of  the  property  of  the 
company  in  California,  but  not  the  real  estate  of  the  company  in 
Arizona,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  of  material  worth  for  guayule 
production. 

The  committee  realize  that  it  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  value  of 
the  company’s  assets  for  the  purpose  of  purchase,  especially  in  the 
present  emergency.  Under  normal  conditions,  it  appears  that  the 
commercial  value  of  these  assets  would  probably  be  a  great  deal  less 
than  the  amount  authorized  in  the  bill.  However,  in  view  of  the 
present  critical  situation  with  respect  to  rubber  supplies,  the  assets 
of  the  company,  especially  the  seed  and  the  processes  developed  by 
the  company,  take  on  increased  values  incapable  of  exact  measure¬ 
ment.  Accordingly,  it  seems  to  the  committee,  after  considering 
the  information  presented  to  it,  that  as  much  as  $2,000,000  should  be 
authorized  for  the  purchase  from  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  the  committee  have  restricted  the 
planting  of  guayule  to  the  United  States.  The  committee  have  also 
omitted  provisions  for  condemnation  of  interests  in  land,  since  it 
would  seem  that  specific  authority  for  condemnation  is  unnecessary 
under  general  principles  of  law  applicable  to  acquisition  of  interests 
in  land  by  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  exercise,  with  respect  to  rubber¬ 
bearing  plants  other  than  guayule,  the  same  powers  as  are  granted 
with  respent  to  guayule.  Under  this  provision  of  the  bill,  experimenta¬ 
tion  work  can  be  engaged  in  with  respect  to  rubber-bearing  plants, 
in  addition  to  guayule,  and  rubber-bearing  wild  shrubs  and  plants 
can  be  transported  to  and  processed  in  the  factories  used  for  extracting 
rubber  from  guayule. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  appoint  employees 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1923.  Through  the  provisions  of  this  section,  persons, 
including  Mexicans,  who  have  had  long  experience  with  the  domestic 
cultivation  of  guayule  by  the  International  Rubber  Co.,  can  be 
employed. 
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The  remaining  provisions  of  this  section  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
utilize  other  agencies  of  the  Government  and  to  allot  funds  to  bureaus 
or  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  agencies  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  called  upon  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  bill. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  and  sets  up  a  revolving  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  bill.  Provision  has  also  been  made  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to- utilize  funds  of  any  other  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  subject  to  reimbursement,  in  the  event  that  the  Secretary 
determines  that  expenditures  to  carry  'out  the  act  are  necessary  before 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  act  is  made. 

The  committee  attach  to  this  report  the  copy  of  a  letter  written 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Hon.  H.  P.  Fulmer,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives,  on 
December  16,  1941,  in  support  of  a  House  bill,  similar  to  the  Senate 
,  bill  now  under  consideration.  In  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
recommends  the  passage  of  the  House  bill  and  sets  forth  at  length  the 
facts  upon  which  the  recommendation  is  based. 

Report  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  December  16  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington ,  December  16,  1941. 

Hon.  H.  P.  Fuller, 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Fulmer:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  request  of  June  12,  1941,  for  a 
report  on  H.  R.  5030,  to  provide  for  the  planting  of  45,000  acres  of  guayule  in 
order  to  make  available  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency  and 
defense  uses. 

The  bill  provides  for  establishing  a  corporation  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  necessary  powers  to  plant  or  contract  for  planting  45,000  acres  of  the  indig¬ 
enous  desert  shrub,  guayule,  to  grow  the  plants,  and  to  provide  for  the  extraction 
of  the  rubber.  It  provides  for  selling  the  rubber  and  using  funds  so  obtained  to 
maintain  a  planting  of  45,000  acres  of  guayule. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  objects  of  H.  R.  5030  are 
desirable  in  providing  the  essential  means  for  a  temporary  source  of  natural 
rubber  for  emergency  use  by  a  method  that  avoids  encouraging  perpetuation  of  an 
uneconomic  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  wild  plant, 
guayule,  is  a  practicable  and  reasonably  efficient  but  limited  source  of  rubber; 
that  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  large-scale  tests  conducted  by  a  com- 
)  mercial  rubber  company  over  a  long  period  of  years  that  improved  guayule  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  United  States  will  produce  rubber  acceptable  to  rubber  manufacturers 
and  usable  without  alteration  of  manufacturing  machinery;  that  the  crop  can  be 
harvested  and  processed  4  or  5  years  after  field  plantings  are  made  at  costs  not 
unreasonably  high,  but  substantially  higher  than  the  costs  of  producing  rubber 
from  the  Para  rubber  tree  in  the  American  Tropics;  that  the  shorter  cycle  of  the 
cultivated  guayule  plant  offers  the  possibility  of  obtaining  rubber  earlier  than 
from  planted  Para  rubber  trees.  Therefore,  in  the  present  emergency  which  is 
certain  to  involve  drastic  curtailment  and  possibly  complete  cut-off  of  rubber 
supplies  from  the  Orient,  guayule  is  a  demonstrated,  practicable  recourse  for 
supplies  of  rubber. 

Calculations  made  by  the  Department  rubber  experts  indicate  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  in  H.  R.  5030  fits  very  well  into  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  progressive 
utilization  of  natural  rubber  from  several  available  sources,  including  rubber  from 
wild  Hevea  and  Castilla  rubber  trees  in  the  American  Tropics  and  from  cultivated 
guayule  to  revivify  reclaimed  rubber  in  the  United  States  and  provide  for  the 
/  strategic  and  other  reasonable  needs  for  rubber  until  low-cost  plantation  Hevea 
rubber  is  available  in  quantity  from  the  American  Tropics. 

The  problem  of  replacing  our  present  sources  of  rubber  supply  will  not  easily 
be  met  by  concentrating  on  a  single  source  such  as  synthetic  rubber.  The  cost 
would  be  enormous  and  the  product  is  not  demonstrated  as  satisfactory  for 
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exclusive  use  in  meeting  rubber  needs.  Moreover,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
considerable  time  would  be  required  to  construct  the  physical  facilities  necessary 
for  producing  a  volume  of  synthetic  rubber  equivalent  to  present  consumption  of 
crude  rubber. 

According  to  those  who  can  speak  authoritatively  for  the  rubber  industry,  that 
would  involve  expensive  change-over  of  rubber  manufacturing  machinery  and 
realteration  of  machinery  when  cheap  natural  rubber  again  became  .available. 
It  is  known  that  Germany  and  Russia  currently  are  making  frantic  efforts  to  secure  . 
natural  rubber,  which  indicates  that  synthetic  rubber  cannot  be  used  satisfactorily 
for  all  purposes. 

We  believe  that  a  comprehensive,  flexible  plan  providing  for  use  of  available 
sources  of  both  crude  and  synthetic  rubber  is  preferable.  As  a  timely  first  step, 
some  provisions  in  H.  R.  5030  are  admirably  suited  to  such  a  plan. 

H.  R.  5030  does  not  contemplate  the  production  of  rubber  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  meet  our  needs  but  does  provide  for  a  nucleus  planting,  expandable  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  current  forecasts  of  later  needs.  The  expansion  or  curtailment  .would 
appear  to  be  subject  to  control  through  governmental  action  based  on  the  current 
forecasts  and  need  not  result  in  speculative  planting  or  development  of  private 
vested  interests.  The  activity  could  be  discontinued  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  reserve  supply  being  created  was  no  longer  required  to  insure  adequate 
supplies  of  rubber. 

However,  this  Department  believes  the  wisdom  of  employing;  the  corporate 
device  in  the  performance  of  the  task  here  involved  is  questionable;  that  greater 
efficiency  in  costs  and  operations  would  result  from  legislation  which  would  grant 
the  necessary  powers  to  the  Secretary  to  permit  him  to  carry  out  these  added 
functions  within  the  existing  framework  of  the  Department  and  to  devote  present 
personnel  and  facilities  to  the  objectives  of  the  program  to  the  greatest  extent 
that  this  may  be  found  feasible. 

There  is  therefore  attached  a  draft  of  a  proposed  substitute  bill  containing  the 
revisions  which  we  suggest.  These  changes  are  designed,  as  the  foregoing  points 
out  in  part,  to  afford  greater  administrative  flexibility,  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  administrative  complications,  and  to  facilitate  efficient  utilization  of  existing 
agencies  of  this  Department,  which  are  already  equipped  to  contribute  toward 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  phase  of  the  defense  program  herein  contem¬ 
plated.  The  importance  of  the  latter  consideration  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  expert  opinion  and  a  comparison  of  current  prices  of  natural  crude  rubber 
from  the  East  with  those  of  the  guayule  product  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  sub¬ 
stantial  losses  may  result  when  sources  of  supply  in  tropical  regions  are  available. 
The  assumption  of  this  risk  must  be  justified  by  the  present  war  emergency. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  the  nature  of  the  crop  season  for  guayule  rubber 
makes  prompt  action  necessary  if  nurseries  are  to  be  planted  next  March.  Land 
must  be  acquired  and  prepared  and  overhead  irrigation  facilities  and  special 
planting  equipment  constructed.  Failure  to  complete  arrangements  for  the 
operation  of  the  nurseries  by  next  March  or  April  may  mean  the  loss  of  an  entire 
season. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  H.  Appleby,  Under  Secretary. 
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on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber-bearing 
plants  in  order  to  make  available  a  source  of  crude  rubber 
for  emergency  and  defense  uses. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  B e present a- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the 

4  “Secretary”)  is  authorized — 

5  (1)  To  acquire  bv  purchase,  license,  or  other  agree- 

6  ment,  or  by  (WKlomnationr  the  right  to  operate  under  proc- 

7  esses  or  patents  relating  to  the  growing  and  harvesting  of 

8  guayule  or  the  extraction  of  rubber  therefrom,  and  such  prop¬ 
erties,  processes,  records,  and  data  as  are  necessary  to  such 
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operation,  including  but  not  limited  to  any  such  rights  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company ,  or  any 
of  its  subsidiaries,  and  all  equipment,  materials,  structures, 
factories,  real  property,  seed,  seedlings,  growing  shrub,  and 
other  facilities,  patents  and  processes  of  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Company,  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  located  in 
California,  and  for  such  rights,  properties,  and  facilities  of 
the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company  or  any  of  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  not  to  exceed 
$ 2,000,000 ; 

(2)  To  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting-  of,  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  in  areas  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  United  States  where  the  best  growth 
and  yields  may  he  expected  in  order  to  maintain  a  nucleus 
planting  of  guayule  to  serve  as  a  domestic  source  of  crude 
rubber  as  well  as  of  planting  material  for  use  in  further  ex¬ 
panding  guayule  planting  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  the 
United  States  for  crude  rubber;  to  establish  and  maintain 
nurseries  to  provide  seedlings  for  field  plants;  and  to  purchase 
necessary  equipment,  and  facilities,  and  land  for  nurseries ; 

(3)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other  agreement, 
or  by  condemnation  for  not  exceeding  ten  years,  rights  to  land 
for  the  purpose  of  making  plantings  of  guayule ;  to  make 
surveys,  directly  or  through  appropriate  Government  agencies, 
of  areas  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  United  States  where 
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guayule  might  be  grown;  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
records  indicating  areas  to  which  guayule  cultivation  could 
he  extended  for  emergency  production; 

(4)  To  construct  or  operate,  or  to  contract  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  of.  factories  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule; 
and  to  purchase,  operate,  and  maintain  equipment  for  the 
harvesting,  storing,  transporting,  and  complete  processing  of 
guayule,  and  to  'purchase  land  as  sites  for  processing  plants; 

(5)  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  designed  to  increase  the 
yield  of  guayule  by  breeding  or  by  selection,  and  to  improve 
planting  methods;  to  make  surveys  of  areas  suitable  for  cul¬ 
tivating  guayule;  to  make  experimental  plantings;  and  to 
conduct  agronomic  tests; 

(6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  to  determine  the  qualities 
of  rubber  obtained  from  guayule  and  to  determine  the 
most  favorable  methods  of  compounding  and  using  guayule 
in  rubber  manufacturing  processes ; 

(7)  To  improve  methods  of  processsing  guayule  shrubs 
and  rubber  and  to  obtain  and  hold  patents  on  such  new 
processes ; 

(8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed  from  guayule 
and  to  use  funds  so  obtained  in  replanting  and  maintaining 
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an  area  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  inside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  United  States ;  and 

(9)  To  exercise  with  respect  to  rubber-bearing  plants 
other  than  guayule  the  same  powers  as  are  granted  in  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  with  respect  to  guayule. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint  such 
employees^  including  citizens  of  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act.  Such  appointments  may  be  made  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws,  and  the 
compensation  of  the  persons  so  appointed  may  be  fixed  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1923, 
as  amended.  All  appointments  so  made  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

-fbf  y otwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  few 
governing  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  the  General  A-e- 
eounting  Office  shah  net  disallow  credit  for?  nor  withhold 
funds  beeanse  oh  any  expenditure  which  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  to  have  been  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

a|  fly  iq  \  of 
V7T  Llllo  TxutJT 

-fef  (b)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  the  powers 
and  duties  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  to  any  agency  or 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

-fdf  (e)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any  board, 
commission,  independent  establishment,  corporation,  or 
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executive  department  of  the  Government,  including  any  field 
service  thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  information, 
services,  facilities,  officers  and  employees  thereof,  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

-(e)-  (d)  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus  and  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  may  transfer  to  such 
other  agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  as  may 
be  requested  by  him  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  Act,  any 
funds  made  available  to  him  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  he  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Any  amounts  so  appropriated,  and  any  funds 
received  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  shall  remain  per¬ 
manently  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  relating  to  the 
availability  and  disposition  of  appropriated  funds  and  the 
disposition  of  funds  collected  by  officers  or  agencies  of  the 
United  States.  Pending  the  making  of  the  initial  appropria¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use, 
for  purchases  or  operations  that  he  finds  necessary  under 
this  Act  before  the  making  of  such  appropriation,  the  funds 
available  to  any  agency  or  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  any  such  funds  so  used  shall  be  reimbursed 
from  the  appropriation  made  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  Act  to  provide  for 


6 


the  planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber-bearing  plants  and 
to  make  available  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency 
and  defense  uses.” 

Passed  the  Senate  January  15,  1942. 

Attest :  EDWIN  A.  HALSEY, 

Secretary. 
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77th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
2d  Session  ( 


Report 
No.  1734 


CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  2152 


February  2,  1942. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Sabath,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  427] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  427,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 


o 


D 


11  culture,  the  bill  shall  he  read  for  amendment  under  the  fi 

12  minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration, 


2 


1  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 

2  such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and  the  previous 

3  question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 

4  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 

5  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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Mr.  DISNEY.  The  payment  of  the 
first  premium,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans’,  Administration,  eliminates  many 
difficulties  that  have  arisen  on  World 
War  policies  since  World  War  No.  1,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  This  bill  has  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Veterans’  Administration. 
There  is  a  letter  from  General  Hines  in 
the  report  approving  the  legislation.  In 
fact,  the  Veterans’  Administration  re¬ 
quested  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PENITENTIARY  AT 
ATLANTA,  GA. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
it  was  my  privilege  to  go  to  the  district  of 
our  good  friend  and  colleague,  Bob  Rams- 
peck.  Accompanying  Attorney  General 
Francis  Biddle  and  James  V.  Bennett, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  I  vis¬ 
ited  the  United  States  penitentiary  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.  We  were  the  guests  of 
Warden  Joseph  W.  Sanford  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  presentation  of  an  award  of 
merit  to  the  inmates. 

This  award  was  in  recognition  of  their 
voluntary  action  increasing  their  cwn 
hours  of  labor  from  36  to  57  hours  a 
week.  They  produce  some  70  different 
articles  of  canvas  and  duck,  including 
tents,  cots,  shoes,  and  shell  covers,  for 
our  armed  services.  During  December 
alone  they  turned  out  nearly  1,000,000 
pounds  of  these  goods.  Their  production 
has  doubled,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
prison  population  has  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced. 

If  you  want  to  see  expressions  of  de¬ 
votion  to  America,  I  bid  you  see  ptie  slo¬ 
gans  that  hang  from  the  walls  and  in 
the  courts  of  the  Federal  pen&l  institu¬ 
tion  at  Atlanta.  The  morale  of  the  pris¬ 
on  has  never  been  higher,  and  the  one 
ambition  of  the  inmates  is  to  give  Hitler 
a  headache. 

It  was  in  deference  to  this  spirit  and 
loyalty  to  the  war  effort  that  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  and  the  chairman  of 
their  appropriations  subcommittee  made 
a  visit  to  their  institution.  Their  state¬ 
ment  could  be  summed  up  in  a  simple 
sentence:.  “We  have  forfeited  our  lib¬ 
erty,  and  we  know  its  value,  but  we  are 
still  ij/  an  American  institution.” 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Bar.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap¬ 


pendix  of  the  Record  the  speech  of  the 
Attorney  General  made  on  this  occasion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR  MEN  IN  THE  ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 

Speaker,  after  hearing  the  discussion  in 
relation  to  life  insurance  for  the  men  in 
our  armed  services,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
was  much  pleased  yesterday  to  note  an 
Associated  Press  article  to  the  effect  that 
the  other  body  is  becoming  very  much 
interested  in  the  proposal  that  I  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  Congress  just  last  Monday 
to  give  to  each  and  every  man  in  the 
service  an  automatic  $5,000  life-insur¬ 
ance  policy  to  be  paid  for  by  the  GoverH- 
ment  of  the  United  States.  I  wish,  how¬ 
ever,  at  this  point  for  the  Record  to  show 
that  such  a  measure,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  press  dispatch  stated  dif¬ 
ferently,  has  already  been  introduced  as 
stated  here  after  considerable  work  on 
my  part  following  a  conversation  with 
General  Hines,  of  the  Veterans’  Admin¬ 
istration,  last  November  In  committee. 
government  workers 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei*e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a 
letter  in  my  mail  Monday  morning  from 
one  of  the  lady  Government  workers, 
and  she  was  terribly  hurt  because  I  had, 
apparently,  as  she  thought,  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  the  girls.  Now,  the  accu¬ 
sation  she  made  was  against  the  male 
workers.  The  particular  male  workers 
to  whom  she  referred  in  my  opinion  are 
the  most  efficient  employees  of  our  entire 
system.  She  spelled  the  word  “male” 
m-a-i-1.  The  only  “mail”  workers  in 
our  Government  are  postal  employees.* 
I  know  that  was  not  just  a  typographical 
error,  because  she  had  erased  the  word 
and  respelled  it.  There  were  also  many 
other  errors  in  the  letter. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

extension  of  remarks 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  and  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  entitled  “Grab  Bag.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

READING  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON’S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  February  23, 
after  the  reading  of  the  Journal,  the 
Speaker  designate  a  Member  of  the  House 
to  read  Washington’s  Farewell  Address. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
the  order  just  made  the  Chair  designates 
the  gentleman /  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Stefan]  to  read  George  Washington’s 
Farewell  Address  on  February  23,  1942. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  ANGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks'in  the  Record  and  include  a  short 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Baldridge,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  J.  Res.  276  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  render 
financial  aid  to  China,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title: 

S.  1945.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  acquire, 
operate,  and  regulate  public  off-street  park¬ 
ing  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houces  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6460)  entitled  “An  act  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Navy  Department  and  the 
naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1943,  and  additional  appropria¬ 
tions  therefor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1942,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  5  and  27  to  the  said  bill. 

GUAYULE  RUBBER 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  427,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  act  (S.  2152)  to 
provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule  and  other 
rubber-bearing  plants  in  order  to  make  avail¬ 
able  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency 
and  defense  uses.  That  after  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  con¬ 
tinue  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule.  At  the 
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conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  policy  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  am  calling  up  a  special  rule 
making  in  order  Senate  bill  2152,  which 
provides  for  the  acquisition  of  some  land 
and  some  seed,  also  a  patent,  owned  by 
a  certain  rubber  company.  The  rule  pro¬ 
vides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate,  after 
which  the  bill  will  be  taken  up  for  amend¬ 
ment  under  the  5-minute  rule.  This  bill 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  several 
other  gentlemen  in  that  department.  It 
provides,  as  I  said,  for  the  acquisition  of 
about  23,000  pounds  of  seeds  which  have 
been  grown  by  this  Intercontinental  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  that  has  been  experimenting 
with  this  plant  for  about  30  years  in  the 
United  States,  and  from  the  report  and 
the  information  that  I  have  obtained 
they  have  not  been  very  successful  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  is  believed  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  the  Government  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  this  seed  and  this  plant  and 
that  it  may  be  possible  after  4  or  5  years 
that  we  may  get  some  rubber  out  of  these 
plants. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  need  for  rubber, 
but  I  hope  that  long  before  we  will  be 
able  to  extract  rubber  from  these  plants, 
that  Hitler  and  Japan  will  have  been  de¬ 
feated,  and  that  we  will  then  be  able  to 
obtain  all  of  the  rubber  that  we  actually 
need  from  other  sources  in  this  country. 
Some  gentlemen  feel  that  this  would  be 
an  insurance,  that  no  one  can  tell  what 
may  happen,  and  even  though  it  might 
take  4  or  5  years  to  obtain  any  amount  of 
rubber  out  of  these  plants,  still  it  might 
be  helpful.  Some  feel  that  we  should, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  expend  the  sum  of 
money  provided  for  and  try  to  develop 
these  plants  in  the  United  States.  The 
plant  grows  wild  and  contains  about  20 
percent  of  rubber  when  properly  treated. 
This  company  has  been  successful  in 
growing  it  in  Mexico,  in  cultivating  it, 
and  has  obtained  rubber  out  of  these  wild 
plants.  Many  people  are  of  the  opinion 
that  we  can  grow  the  plant  here.  The 
company  has  been  at  it  for  about  30  years, 
and  they  have  now  around  about  five  or 
six  hundred  acres  of  plants  in  a  section 
of  California.  The  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  representing  this  district  thinks 
that  it  will  be  successful,  and  that  good 
results  will  be  obtained. 

Personally  outside  of  the  seed  and  pat¬ 
ents  and  what  this  company  has.  and 
the  production  out  of  the  plants  to  date, 
and  a  thousand  acres  of  land  which  they 
have,  the  company  originally  asked  for 
their  patent,  land,  and  seed  about  $3,- 
000,000.  I  am  informed  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  FlannaganI  ,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  them  to  agree  to  accept 
about  $2,000,000.  The  committee,  how¬ 
ever,  wisely  provided  in  the  bill  that  no 
more  than  $2,000,000  should  be  paid  to 


this  company,  but  it  then  authorizes  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  For¬ 
estry  Department  to  lease  up  to  75,000 
acres  of  land  and  to  cultivate  this  gua- 
yule  plant.  I  am  giving  you  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  came  to  me.  I  have  talked  to 
some  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  I  presume  they  know  much  more 
about  it  than  any  one  of  us  here.  They 
think  that  efforts  should  be  made  upon 
the  pai’t  of  the  Government  to  acquire 
this  patent  and  the  seed  and  the  property 
and  endeavor  to  develop  the  growth  of 
this  rubber-bearing  plant.  I  myself  be¬ 
lieve,  as  I  have  said,  and  I  hope  to  God, 
that  long  before  any  rubber  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  plant,  the  war  will  be 
over  and  we  will  be  free  to  obtain  all 
of  the  rubber  and  other  necessary  things 
that  we  need  for  the  production  of 
everything  and  anything  required  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  I  notice 
in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning 
that  a  grand  jury  in  the  city  of  New 
York  is  investigating  the  charge  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  con¬ 
spired  with  a  certain  German  concern 
which  manufactures  synthetic  rubber  to 
prevent  the  development  of  that  process 
in  the  United  States,  and  thereby  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  building  up  of  a  supply  of  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  in  the  United  States.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  think  that  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  the  Congress  should  investi¬ 
gate? 

If  any  concern  is  guilty  of  conspiring 
with  the  agent  or  citizen  of  a  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment,  especially  an  enemy  govern¬ 
ment,  to  prevent  the  building  up  or  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  process  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  synthetic  rubber  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  we  ought  not  to  depend  on  a  grand 
jury  in  New  York  City  to  investigate  it, 
but  the  Congress  should  investigate  it 
and  find  out  the  facts  and  see  that  the 
persons  who  are  guilty,  if  any,  are  prop¬ 
erly  punished,  and  break  up  the  guilty 
monopoly. 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  I  fear  it  may  take  alto¬ 
gether  too  long  for  the  House  or  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  the  investigation,  and  if 
these  gentlemen  are  already  investT'gat- 
ing  it  and  the  grand  jury  has  already 
been  impaneled  and  evidence  is  being 
presented,  I  think  we  should  encourage 
them  to  proceed  with  the  investigation. 
If  what  the  gentleman  says  is  true,  and 
if  the  charges  are  proved,  they  should  be 
convicted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
without  delay.  What  applies  in  this  in¬ 
stance  should  apply  to  every  other  case 
where  any  one  of  these  large  industrial 
corporations  retards  the  production  of 
needed  materials  especially  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Our  in¬ 
vestigation  would  not  interfere  with  the 
grand  jury  in  the  least.  Their  investiga¬ 
tion  is  secret.  Even  if  they  convict  the 
last  one  of  them  and  send  them  to  the 
penitentiary,  that  will  not  produce  syn¬ 


thetic  rubber  in  this  country.  So,  I  sub¬ 
mit  it  is  the  business  of  Congress  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this,  go  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
to  break  up  any  attempt  to  prevent  the 
manufacture  in  this  country  of  essential 
war  materials,  and  especially  rubber 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  we  have  before  our  committee 
many  resolutions  to  investigate.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  some  of  those  reso¬ 
lutions  should  be  favorably  considered 
and  that  the  House  should  investigate 
many  of  the  things  which  are  complained 
of.  But  unfortunately  the  House  has 
been  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  those 
investigating  resolutions  and  the  ap¬ 
pointing  of  those  committees.  Person¬ 
ally  I  assure  the  gentleman  if  he  will 
introduce  such  a  resolution  it  will  receive 
due  and  proper  consideration.  On  the 
other  hand,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  I  have  been  informed 
that  there  is  no  such  great  shortage  of 
rubber  in  the  United  States. 

What  applies  to  rubber,  I  am  told,  ap¬ 
plies  to  sugar,  that  there  is  no  such 
shortage  of  sugar  in  the  United  States, 
but  certain  people  and  companies  and 
corporations  in  the  United  States  took 
advantage  of  the  publicity  that  is  some¬ 
times  given  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
shortage.  I  feel  that  there  is  not;  that 
it  is  being  hoarded,  that  it  is  being  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  few  for  the  purpose  of  mulct¬ 
ing  the  American  people.  If  that  is  so, 
I  think  that  should  be  investigated,  and 
the  whole  sugar  industry  should  be  in¬ 
vestigated. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  If  there 
is  a  shortage  of  sugar  Congress  is  largely 
responsible  for  it,  because  we  have  cut 
down  the  production  of  sugar  in  certain 
States  by  law. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Well,  not  last  year,  be¬ 
cause  the  sugar  growers  have  been  given 
the  right  to  plant  all  the  acreage  neces¬ 
sary. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  On  this 
question  of  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber,  I  submit,  if  the  statement  made 
in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning  is 
correct,  the  Congress  ought  not  to  merely 
rely  on  a  grand- jury  investigation,  but 
we  should  go  to  the  bottom  of  it  our¬ 
selves  and  break  up  those  vast  monopolies 
that  are  conspiring  with  foreign  agents 
to  cripple  our  war  effort. 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  have  stated  to  the 
gentleman  if  he  or  any  other  Member 
will  introduce  such  a  resolution  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  will  only  be  too  willing 
to  give  due  consideration  to  such  resolu¬ 
tion,  not  only  to  investigate  this  particu¬ 
lar  case  of  abuse,  but  any  other. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  gentleman  reflects  unfavorably 
upon  the  credibility  of  Mr.  Henderson  in 
connection  with  the  regulations  that  he 
has  imposed  upon  the  people?  In  other 
words,  as  I  understand  it,  the  matter  of 
these  shortages  and  sugar  rationing  is 
the  result  of  Mr.  Leon  Henderson’s  arbi¬ 
trary  rulings  and  positive  commands.  I 
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am  surprised  at  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  taking  exception  to  that. 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  do  not.  I  know  he 
means  to  do  the  right  thing  and  he  de¬ 
sires  to  protect  the  Nation  in  the  days 
and  months  to  come  from  having  a 
shortage  of  sugar. 

Mr.  DITTER.  You  mean  that  he  does 
not  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  SABATH.  No. 

Mr.  DITTER.  That  he  has  not  suffi¬ 
cient  information  at  hand  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  rulings  have  been  predicated  on 
ignorance  rather  than  an  understanding 
of  the  facts? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Well,  you  or  no  one 
can  charge  Mr.  Leon  Henderson  with 
ignorance. 

Mr.  DITTER.  I  rather  assumed  the 
gentleman  was  doing  that. 

Mr.  SABATH.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  he  is  a  very  capable  gentleman,  but 
I  may  say  I  do  not  know  when  he  issued 
any  restriction,  whether  or  not  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  Department  of  State  made  the 
treaty  or  the  compact  with  Cuba,  where¬ 
by  the  United  States  is  to  obtain  the  en¬ 
tire  output  of  Cuban  sugar  at  the  pre¬ 
vailing  price  of  $2.60  or  $2.65. 

This  together  with  the  additional  sugar 
that  will  be  produced  in  this  country  and 
the  large  quantity  on  hand  should  pre¬ 
vent  any  real  shortage.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  certain  large  concerns 
are  attempting  to  lay  up  a  large  quantity 
in  reserve  and  that  creates  the  condition 
Mr.  Henderson  is  trying  to  prevent. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  must  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Will  not  the  gentleman 
allow  me  to  complete  the  interrogation  I 
started? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield  for  a  question, 
but  make  it  a  question,  please. 

Mr.  DITTER.  My  question  is  this: 
Am  I  now  to  assume  that  the  gentleman 
exonerates  Henderson  and  places  the 
blame  over  on  the  Department  of  State? 

Mr.  SABATH.  No;  I  want  to  give  the 
Department  of  State  credit  and  Hender¬ 
son  does  not  need  any  apology.  It  can¬ 
not  be  denied  by  anyone  that  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  treaty  with  Cuba  we  would  be 
confronted  with  a  real  sugar  shortage. 
The  Department  of  State  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  in  making  the  treaty  which 
now  permits  us  to  obtain  the  whole  crop 
of  that  country  at  such  a  low  price. 

Mr.  DITTER.  The  women  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  to  blame;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Yes;  I  think  they  be¬ 
came  alarmed  a  little  while  ago. 

Mr.  DITTER.  I  categorically  deny 
that  assertion. 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  suppose  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  buys  the  sugar 
in  his  household. 

Mr.  DITTER.  I  believe  the  women  now 
are  the  best  providers;  I  believe  they  look 
after  a  family’s  needs  better  than  the 
men. 

Mr.  SABATH.  At  home,  yes;  but  they 
are  also  oversensitive  as  to  having  enough 
sweets  for  husband  when  he  comes  home. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  the  Agricultural  Department, 
the  A.  A.  A.,  cut  production  of  sugar  17 
percent  in  both  the  beet  and  cane  areas 
in  continental  United  States  in  1941? 

Mr.  SABATH.  But  not  for  1942. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  My  farmers  were 
cut  out  of  17  percent  of  their  acreage. 

Mr.  SABATH.  They  did  not  want  to 
have  a  surplus.  They  wanted  the  beet- 
sugar  people  as  well  as  the  cane-sugar 
people  to  get  a  fair  price.  If  there  had 
been  overproduction,  the  price  v/ould 
not  be  fair  to  them  and  they  could  not 
grow  beets  or  cane  in  the  future,  but 
since  December  7,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  conditions  have  changed.  We  are 
now  at  war. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Not  so  long  ago  Mr. 
William  O’Neil,  of  the  General  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  a  man  who  knows  rubber, 
stated  to  the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club 
that  there  was  no  shortage  of  rubber  in 
this  country.  The  same  day  Henderson 
said  there  was  only  a  3  months’  supply. 
Can  the  gentleman  satisfy  the  House  on 
these  contradictory  statements,  so  we 
may  know  whether  there  is  a  real  short¬ 
age  of  rubber  or  not? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  wish  I  could  reconcile 
all  the  differences  of  opinions  and  differ¬ 
ent  views  of  different  gentlemen,  but, 
unfortunately,  I  cannot.  I  may  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  have  promised  the  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  which  reported  this  bill  that 
I  would  give  him  some  of  my  time  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  bill  under  the  rule.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  has  held  many  days  of  hearings. 
He  knows  the  subject  far  better  than  I, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  deny  the  House  the 
privilege  and  opportunity  of  being  in¬ 
formed  thoroughly  by  him. 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRELL.  While  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  rationing,  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  can  tell  us  why  it  is  necessary 
to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  cotton  duck, 
for  instance,  on  the  theory  that  there 
is  a  scarcity  when  the  Government  itself 
owns  12,000,000  bales  of  cotton? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  do  not  know  unless 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  cot¬ 
ton  the  Government  has  and  also  pro¬ 
tecting  the  cotton  growers  so  that  a  great 
deal  of  this  cotton  would  not  be  put  on 
the  market  to  break  the  price. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  recommend  approval  of  this  bill  on 
the  basis  that  the  acquisition  of  this 
property  and  these  processes  and  experi¬ 
mental  work,  seed,  land,  and  so  forth,  will 
serve  as  an  insurance  policy  against  a 
greater  shortage  of  rubber  in  the  future? 

Mr.  SABATH.  That  is  what  is  claimed 
for  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  recommend  the  bill? 

Mr.  SABATH.  That  is  the  claim  made 
by  those  who  reported  the  bill  and  who 
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advocated  it.  I  am  only  doing  my  duty 
in  bringing  before  the  House  a  bill  that 
has  been  reported  by  a  standing  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  House.  As  I 
stated  at  the  beginning,  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  feels  the  House  should  not  be 
denied  the  privilege  and  the  right  of 
passing  its  judgment  upon  legislation  re¬ 
ported  by  duly  authorized  legislative 
committees. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  if  the  gentleman  believes  that  the 
showing  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
passage  of  the  bill  and  if  the  gentleman 
himself  is  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  have  not  definitely 
made  up  my  mind  about  it.  I  feel  we 
should  protect  ourselves,  but  whether  we 
shall  do  so  by  this  bill  I  do  not  know. 
These  people,  the  Intercontinental  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  have  been  trying  to  develop  this 
plan  for  20  years  but  have  failed  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  a  plant  in  Mex¬ 
ico  where  they  have  been  successful  and 
are  making  money.  They  do  not  want  to 
sell  that.  They  want  to  sell  us  that  which 
is  here.  Perhaps  they  feel  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  in  a  better  position  to  spend 
the  money  for  further  trials  and  experi¬ 
mentation  than  they  are. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  take  it  that  the 
gentleman  is  not  concerned  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  company  in  California  so  much  as 
he  is  in  finding  out  whether  our  great 
natural  resources  of  the  West  can  be 
further  developed  in  providing  this  vitally 
essential,  home-produced,  natural  rub¬ 
ber;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Correct,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  they  have  not  been  successful  in 
the  West  with  the  growth  of  this  guayule. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  It  may  be  that  they 
have  not  been  financially  successful  in 
this  venture,  but  they  have  shown  that 
rubber  can  be  thus  produced. 

Mr.  PACE  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PACE.  The  gentleman  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  have  not  been  success¬ 
ful.  Does  not  the  gentleman  want  to 
qualify  that  by  saying  they  have  not  been 
successful  in  producing  guayule  rubber 
to  compete  with  native  rubber  selling  at 
2,  3,  4,  or  5  cents  a  pound?  They  have 
been  successful  in  producing  the  rubber, 
but  it  costs  more  and  everybody  knows 
it  costs  more.  They  have  not  been  un¬ 
successful,  however. 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  am  glad  the  gentle¬ 
man  calls  that  to  my  attention.  That 
has  been  shown  and  testified  to  before 
our  committee,  and  that  is  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  have. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  have  not  the  time. 
I  wish  I  could. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Coxl. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  prefix  my  statement  on  the  pending 
resolution  with  a  brief  reference  to  an¬ 
other  matter.  I  got  my  worry  bird  this 
morning.  It  is  good  humor,  but  there  is 
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more  to  it  than  that.  It  evidences  a  very 
unfavorable  public  reaction  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  a  few  days  ago  in 
reference  to  retirement  legislation  af¬ 
fecting  Members  of  Congress.  I  think 
the  Congress  made  a  dreadful  mistake  in 
the  adoption  of  that  bill.  It  puts  us  at  a 
disadvantage  in  years  to  come  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  retirement  legislation. 
I  sincerely  believe — and  it  is  not  because 
I  wish  to  make  favor  with  the  public  but 
because  of  a  deep  conviction  that  I  have — - 
the  law  is  against  the  public  interest  and 
should  be  repealed. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  matter 
involved  in  the  bill  which  the  pending 
resolution  is  intended  to  make  in  order, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  appearing 
before  the  Rules  Committee  asking  for 
a  rule  made  out  a  very,  very  poor  case. 
However,  in  spite  of  the  weakness  of  the 
case  that  it  presented,  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  did  just  what  I  think  any  and  all 
of  you  would  have  done  under  similar 
circumstances.  It  reported  the  matter 
for  your  consideration. 

It  came  to  us  in  the  name  of  national 
defense,  and  that  is  the  one  object  that 
those  sponsoring  the  bill  have  in  mind. 
The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Anderson]  probably  knows  more  about 
this  proposition  than  any  Member  of  the 
House.  I  would  have  none  of  you  think 
he  is  endeavoring  in  the  interests  of  con¬ 
stituents  of  his  to  sell  the  Government 
a  gold  brick.  The  resolution  as  origi¬ 
nally  drafted  provided  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  this  property  through  condemna¬ 
tion  proceedings.  The  committee  car¬ 
ried  on  negotiations  and  finally  came 
to  an  agreement  with  the  owners  of  the 
property  whereby  they  would  part  with 
title  for  a  consideration  of  $2,000,000. 

If  the  House  has  the  fear  that  that  is 
excessive,  that  it  is  more  than  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  worth — and,  frankly,  I  have  a 
feeling  that  it  is  probably  more  than  the 
property  is  worth — then  you  should 
strike  down  the  committee  amendment 
to  the  bill.  The  property  is  probably 
worth  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  to  the  owner.  It  may  be  worth  a 
great  deal  more  than  that  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  As  I  say,  if  you  have  any  fear 
about  that,  then  strike  down  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  to  the  bill.  If  you 
adopt  that  procedure  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  acquires  ownership  of  the  property, 
it  will  be  as  the  result  of  condemnation 
proceedings.  However,  I  do  have  the 
thought  that  the  committee  can  justify 
its  recommendation  for  $2,000,000  upon 
the  basis  that  it  is  saving  the  Govern¬ 
ment  perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2,000,000;  but  I  do  invite  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  give  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Anderson],  and  1 
vouch  for  his  deep  sincerity  and,  of 
course,  his  fine  patriotism.  He  is  not 
undertaking  to  pan  off  anything  that  is 
worthless,  he  is  not  trying  to  sell  a  gold 
brick  to  the  Government. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Houston], 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
brief  editorial  by  William  Allen  White. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Houston]  ? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Michener]. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Cox],  who  has  just  preceded  me, 
tells  us  that  he  has  received  through  the 
mail  a  “coochie”  bird  or  a  “worry”  bird, 
or  whatever  he  calls  it.  He  indicates  that 
this  is  a  humorous  reminder  of  the  action 
of  the  House  some  time  ago  in  passing  an 
amendment  to  the  Civil  Service  Retire¬ 
ment  Act,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  President,  the  Vice  President, 
and  other  elective  officers  to  receive  re¬ 
tirement  pay. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  I 
have  received  numerous  reminders,  but 
mine  have  been  in  the  way  of  messages, 
resolutions,  and  editorials  criticizing  this 
untimely,  unwarranted,  and  unjustified 
action  by  the  Congress.  There  is  nothing 
humorous  about  any  of  these  messages 
which  I  have  received.  Indeed,  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  a  somber  one,  and  it  is  most  re¬ 
grettable  that  this  amendment  was 
passed  through  the  House  as  a  part  of 
the  Unanimous  Consent  Calendar  with¬ 
out  any  debate  or  consideration  by  the 
House. 

I  quite  agree  with  my  friend  as  to  his 
appraisement  of  the  measure.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  30,  in  the  debate,  I  expressed  my 
view  about  this  matter.  Several  Mem¬ 
bers  have  introduced  bills  to  undo  that 
which  was  hastily,  if  not  unwittingly, 
done  when  the  bill  passed  the  House  on 
December  1,  1941.  I  am  asking  the  Civil 
Service  Committee  to  give  attention  to 
these  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  Member  in 
the  House  who  knows  more  about  the 
Anderson  bill,  which  this  rule  makes  in 
order,  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  to¬ 
gether.  He  has  been  talking  about  the 
necessity  of  protecting  our  rubber  for  at 
least  2  years  to  my  personal  knowledge. 
I  am  therefore  not  going  to  muddy  the 
waters  or  attempt  to  explain  a  bill  I 
know  little  about.  This  gentleman  will 
give  us  a  comprehensive  picture  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  facts.  I  now  yield  15  min¬ 
utes  to  the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Anderson], 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  me 
to  find  the  guayule  rubber  project  finally 
bearing  fruit,  or  should  I  say  bearing 
rubber.  The  resolution  under  consid¬ 
eration  makes  in  order  the  bill  S.  2152, 
to  provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule 
and  other  rubber-bearing  plants  in  order 
to  make  available  a  source  of  crude  rub¬ 
ber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  my  posi¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  absolutely  clear  to 
every  Member  of  the  House.  I  would  still 
be  urging  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
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tion  if  there  was  no  war  on  and  if  our 
supply  of  rubber  from  the  East  Indies 
had  not  been  threatened.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  extremely  unwise  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  ignore  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  producing  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  rubber  it  needs  within  its  own 
borders.  We  are  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  an  international  rubber  cartel,  a  rub¬ 
ber  monopoly,  and  in  spite  of  the  cost  of 
production  of  imported  rubber  this  mo¬ 
nopoly  sets  the  price  and  we  pay  it. 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
one  reason  why  this  project  has  not  de¬ 
veloped  further  in  this  country  up  to 
this  date  is  the  price  of  rubber.  At  one 
stage  in  the  development  program  this 
company  had  8,000  acres  of  guayule 
planted  in  the  southern  county  of  my  dis¬ 
trict.  The  price  of  rubber  dropped  to  3 
cents  a  pound,  and  that  entire  invest¬ 
ment  was  lost.  However,  the  company 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  ex¬ 
perts  state  that  at  the  present  price  of 
rubber  this  product  can  successfully  be 
grown  in  the  United  States,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
get  on  with  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  know  that  rubber  is  one  of  our 
most  critical  defense  needs.  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
get  a  supply  from  the  East  Indies.  I 
think  most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  97  percent  of  the  rubber  consumed 
in  this  country  is  imported  from  British 
Malaya,  now  entirely  in  Japanese  hands, 
and  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

In  spite  of  all  reports  to  the  contrary,  I 
cannot  share  the  beautiful  optimism  of 
those  who  say  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
kicked  out  of  the  southwest  Pacific,  and 
'our  rubber  is  going  to  continue  to  ar¬ 
rive.  There  is  no  Member  of  the  House 
that  I  give  way  to  in  my  desire  to  settle 
this  issue  in  the  southwest  Pacific  just 
as  soon  as  possible  and  get  back  our 
natural  supply  of  rubber  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  at  the“same  time  I  think  that 
as  long  as  this  guayule  plan  presents  an 
avenue  of  securing  an  additional  supply 
of  natural  rubber  we  should  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it. 

I  think  a  brief  history  of  the  guayule 
development  in  this  country  is  well  in 
order.  I  call  your  attention  to  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  remarks  I  placed  in  the  Record 
that  can  be  found  on  page  387  of  the 
Appendix.  Those  remarks  contained  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  acknowledged 
leading  international  rubber  experts, 
who  is  now  a  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  a  brief  review  of  the  guayule  situa¬ 
tion — a  Tariff  Commission  report  ap¬ 
pearing  on  page  50  of  the  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  this  bill. 

Naturally  there  will  be  some  question 
as  to  the  cost  of  this  program  over  and 
above  the  amount  it  is  here  contemplated 
we  should  pay  to  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Co.  for  their  tangible  and  intan¬ 
gible  assets  in  the  United  States.  May  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  very  excellent 
committee  report  that  accompanied  this 
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bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  On  page  3, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  second  paragraph, 
the  committee  report  contains  this  state¬ 
ment: 

From  its  investigation  the  committee  is 
able  to  assure  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  expenditures  under  this  authorization 
would  be  insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  any  other  rubber  or  rubber  substitute 
development. 

With  further  reference  to  the  cost,  may 
I  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  by 
Dr.  Brandes,  Chief  of  the  Report  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
appearing  on  page  24  of  the  hearings.  In 
answer  to  a  question  propounded  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Flanna- 
gan].  Dr.  Brandes  said  this: 

I  believe  that  this  whole  program  could  be 
effectuated  at  practically  no  cost  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  if  the  present  price  of  rubber  is 
maintained. 

These  are  interesting  statements  that 
we  should  retain  when  further  discussion 
on  this  bill  is  in  order. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  considering  this 
proposed  legislation  there  are  three  or 
four  main  questions  that  must  be  re¬ 
solved.  First  of  all,  do  we  need  rubber? 
Those  of  you  who  are  going  to  be  running 
around  on  retreaded  tires  in  the  near 
future  because  you  cannot  buy  new  ones 
will  be  the  first  to  agree  that  we  do  need 
more  rubber.  Those  of  us  who  share  my 
belief  that  we  are  in  serious  danger  of 
losing  our  supply  of  rubber  from  the  East 
Indies  also  believe  that  we  need  rubber. 
The  rubber  experts  tell  us  so.  All  right, 
then;  we  will  say  that  that  question  is 
resolved. 

Second,  and  most  important,  prob¬ 
ably,  is  the  question,  Will  guayule  pro¬ 
duce  rubber?  In  appearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  presenting 
the  case  for  this  bill,  and  in  all  the  state¬ 
ments  I  have  made  to  the  House  prior  to 
this  time,  I  have  tried  always  to  err,  if 
possible,  on  the  side  of  conservatism.  I 
am  not  giving  you  my  considered  judg¬ 
ment  in  saying  that  I  think  this  matter 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  but  I  do  give 
you  the  considered  judgment  of  various 
experts  in  departments  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

In  answer  to  the  question.  Will  guayule 
produce  rubber?  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  says  “Yes,” 
the  Tariff  Commission  of  the  United 
States  says  “Yes,”  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  through  its  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  says  definitely  “Yes.”  The  Big  Four, 
the  major  rubber  companies — that  is,  the 
United  States  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Fire¬ 
stone,  Goodyear,  and  Goodrich — have  all 
used  guayule  in  different  quantities,  and 
each  of  these  companies  says  that  guayule 
produces  good  rubber. 

Finally,  the  leading  rubber  experts 
with  whom  I  have  had  correspondence 
and  contacts  during  the  time  this  bill  was 
in  process  of  being  brought  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  point  all  agree  that  gauyule  will 
produce  rubber. 

All  right,  then,  we  get  down  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  this  is  essential  to 
national  defense.  I  think  that  it  is.  I 
do  not  like  to  bring  in  a  bill  here  that  I 


have  had  pending  in  the  House  for  8 
months  and  call  it  up  simply  because  it 
is  essential  to  national  defense.  I  think 
it  is  essential  for  many  other  reasons, 
but  now  it  has  a  further  quality,  and  that 
is  it  is  essential  also  for  national  defense. 

In  this  regard,  may  I  call  your  attention 
to  a  letter  from  the  Navy  Department 
on  page  51  of  the  hearings?  You  will 
find  embodied  in  the  hearings  letters 
from  several  Government  departments, 
letters  from  various  major  rubber  com¬ 
panies  of  the  United  States,  but  I  think 
most  important  of  all  is  this  letter  from 
the  United  States  Navy  Department,  and 
I  would  like  to  read  excerpts  from  it: 

The  Navy  Department  has  made  certain 
tests  on  both  Mexican  and  domestic  guayule. 
Tests  on  domestic  material  were  made  on 
both  the  resinous  and  deresined  condition, 
but  tests  on  the  Mexican  guayule  were  made 
only  on  the  resinous  condition.  The  tech¬ 
nical  information  obtained  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  briefly  by  saying  that  the  domestic 
deresined  guayule  may  be  substituted  for 
natural  Hevea  rubber  without  sacrificing  the 
physical  or  chemical  qualities  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  article.  Resinous  guayUle  is  not 
suitable  as  a  direct  substitute  for  Hevea 
rubber.  It  is,  however,  used  commercially  in 
the  making  of  rubber  cement  or  rubber  ar¬ 
ticles  where  a  tacky  surface  is  desired. 

Further  along  the  letter  says  this: 

The  process  of  extracting  the  resin  from 
guayule  costs  approximately  1  to  3  cents  per 
pound,  depending  upon  the  type  and  size  of 
extraction  equipment.  This  in  turn  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  amount  produced.  As  an 
over-all  estimate  guayule  rubber  will  probably 
cost  no  less  than  25  cents  per  pound  for 
some  time  to  come  if  operations  are  started 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Navy  is  vitally  interested  in  the  in- 
surement  of  an  adequate  supply  of  rubber 
for  its  essential  uses.  While  the  plan  pre¬ 
sented  does  not  offer  an  immediate  supply 
if  the  supply  of  Hevea  rubber  should  be  cut 
off  in  the  near  future,  it  nevertheless  does  of¬ 
fer  a  fairly  definite  basis  for  a  supply  of 
rubber  which  would  be  available  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  money  expended  in  the 
production  of  guayule  rubber  will  remain 
in  the  United  States  in  place  of  th?  large 
sums  which  now  flow  from  this  country  for 
the  procurement  of  crude  rubber. 

They  go  on  then  to  urge  immediate 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  Navy  Department’s 
letter  as  to  whether  this  is  essential  for 
national  defense  or  not,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  this  has  already  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  War  Department,  by  the 
R.  F.  C.,  by  Mr.  Jesse  Jones  in  person  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  by  the  major  rubber  companies 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  So  I  think  that 
leaves  no  question  about  it.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  leaves  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  is  essential  for  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

We  all  know  that  no  such  measure  as 
this  would  be  before  the  House  for  con¬ 
sideration  unless  it  had  been  approved  by 
the  various  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  involved.  All  of  the  Government 
departments  that  are  involved  have  ap¬ 
proved  this  legislation.  It  has  been 
cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 


and  I  want  to  urge  upon  you  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  measure  that  speed  is 
highly  essential. 

There  is  one  more  thing.  The  rubber 
development  program  has  passed  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage.  The  experimenting 
has  been  carried  on  in  this  country,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
told  you,  over  a  period  of  some  30  years. 
Originally  grown  wild  in  northern  Mex¬ 
ico  and  western  Texas,  the  company 
whose  name  you  find  in  the  bill  started 
some  30  years  ago  to  see  if  they  could  not 
develop  a  cultivated  strain  of  guayule 
rubber  in  the  United  States.  For  many 
years  then-  program  was  entirely  un¬ 
successful.  Some  20  years  ago  they 
traveled  out  to  California  and  located  in 
a  southern  county  of  my  district  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  research.  They  have  taken 
a  desert  shrub  that  in  its  wild  state 
yields  frotji  7  to  8  percent  rubber;  that  is 
7  to  8  percent  of  the  weight  of  the  plant 
in  rubber,  and  developed  a  plant  that 
new,  within  4  years  in  the  field,  will  pro¬ 
duce  approximately  20  percent  rubber. 

I  think  this  company  is  entitled  to 
some  consideration  when  this  bill  is 
passed  by  the  House.  What  their  tangi¬ 
ble  and  intangible  assets  are  worth  to  the 
Government,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
given  30  years  to  the  development  of  this 
program,  and  this  is  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  otherwise  would  have  carried  on 
these  experiments,  and  they  certainly 
should  be  reimbursed  for  such  real  prop¬ 
erty  and  such  tangible  assets  as  they 
have  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  attempted  to  lay  this  program 
out  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  any  questions  that  the  Mem¬ 
bers  may  desire  to  propound. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York  Perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  suggest  or  infer  that  I  am 
asking  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  ask  him 
a  question,  but  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  this  because  of  what  I  have  read  in 
the  newspapers.  If  it  be  true — and  I  as¬ 
sume  that  it  is — that  most  of  the  rubber 
plantations  of  Malayan  Peninsula  have 
been  destroyed  deliberately,  and  that  it 
will  take  considerable  time  to  reestablish 
them,  it  would  seem  to  me  that,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  we  may  think  of  this  experi¬ 
ment,  we  can  well  afford  to  spend  at  least 
$2,000,000  to  try  to  find  out  how  we  can 
produce  this  very  essential  material  to 
national  defense.  Research  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  every  government  in  the 
world,  and  this  Nation  now  travels  on 
rubber. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York  The  Army 
has  to  have  rubber,  and  if  this  has  gone 
on  far  enough  so  that  it  is  shown  by  the 
experiment  that  it  is  just  a  matter  of 
cost,  then  we  cannot  reckon  the  financial 
cost,  now  that  we  are  in  this  war,  a  war 
that  comprehends  the  whole  world.  I 
for  one  am  willing  to  take  a  chance  on 
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this  proposition  for  $2,000,000  to  see 
whether  we  can  produce  this  rubber  and 
be  self-sustaining.  Permit  me  to  say  one 
word  more.  In  1934  this  proposition  was 
under  consideration,  and  it  was  opposed, 
so  I  am  informed,  by  Secretary  Wallace. 
If  we  had  for  the  past  8  years  been  work¬ 
ing  on  this  proposition,  giving  it  encour¬ 
agement,  and  not  letting  the  rubber 
monopolies  or  cartels  step  in  and  destroy 
it,  we  might  today  have  been  self-suffi¬ 
cient  as  to  rubber. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu¬ 
tion.  May  I  make  one  observation?  I 
am  not  able  to  say  what  this  company 
should  receive  for  its  tangible  and  intan¬ 
gible  assets  in  this  country,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  House  is  qualified  to  state 
what  it  should  receive.  The  bill  I  origi¬ 
nally  had  before  the  committee  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  to  acquire  by  purchase, 
license,  or  other  agreement,  or  by  con¬ 
demnation,  the  tangible  and  intangible 
assets  of  the  company.  Let  me  make 
this  clear.  I  do  not  think  that  any  indi¬ 
vidual  or  any  company  or  corporation  is 
big  enough  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
development  program  of  this  kind  in  the 
United  States,  when  it  is  so  essential  to 
the  national  defense. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  min¬ 
utes  more. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  California.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  company  at  present 
will  yield  to  any  proposition  within  rea¬ 
son.  Had  the  Federal  Government  been 
doing  what  this  company  has  been  doing 
for  30  years — to  work  out  a  program 
whereby  it  would  be  possible  to  grow 
rubber — it  would  have  cost  the  United 
States  Government  far  in  excess  of 
$2,000,000. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  California.  Our  time 
is  short,  and  now  is  the  time  in  California 
when  they  must  be  planting  these  seeds. 
Nursery  beds  must  be  provided  and  we 
will  have  to  save  these  seeds  and  plant 
them  by  the  1st  of  April. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  These 
available  23,000  pounds  of  seed  should  be 
in  the  ground,  if  possible,  by  the  1st  of 
April  of  this  year,  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  transplanting  to  the  field  next  year. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  2  years  ago  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Anderson]  brought 
plants  to  Washington,  and  tried  to  inter¬ 
est  the  Agriculture  Department.  He  has 
done  perhaps  more  work  in  trying  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  than  anybody  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time.  It  has  been  Mr. 
Anderson’s  life  study  since  he  has  been  in 
the  House  to  bring  these  plants  into  pro¬ 
duction,  and  it  has  been  through  his  tire¬ 
less  efforts  that  it  has  been  brought  to 
its  present  status,  and  I  hope  that  this 
membership  will  not  believe  that  this  is 
a  gold  brick.  This  is  a  bill  that  should 


be  passed,  and  the  75.000  acres  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  can  be  planted  by  the  1st  of  April 
if  we  know  now. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much.  His 
reports  are  appreciated. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  up  to 
this  time  private  enterprise  entirely  has 
been  responsible  for  whatever  develop¬ 
ment  there  has  been  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Let 
me  make  this  observation  in  reply:  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  its  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  funds,  has  planted  a  few 
experimental  plots  in  various  sections  of 
the  country,  and  they  do  have  some  idea 
of  location  with  reference  to  where  this 
plant  can  be  grown,  but  the  entire  30 
years  of  experimentation  and  research 
have  been  made  by  private  industry. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  rub¬ 
ber  used  in  the  United  States  in  the  years 
1940  and  1941? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  The 
amount  of  rubber  used  in  1940  was  about 
600,000  tons.  In  1941  it  was  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  700,000  or  800,000  tons. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  gentleman  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  House  for  bringing  this 
bill  in.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance.  As  I  understand  it, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  is  a  proven 
process,  that  it  has  actually  been  shown 
that  this  is  good  rubber  and  can  be  prac¬ 
tically  used? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Abso¬ 
lutely.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman  one  further  question? 
Am  I  correct  that  the  passage  of  the 
gentleman’s  bill  would  mean,  in  effect, 
that  it  would  remove  any  patents  or 
other  possible  bottlenecks  existing  in  the 
free  production  or  development  of  this 
type  of  rubber?  In  other  words,  it 
would  permit  all  producers  to  carry  this 
on  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  The 
job  would  be  done  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  under¬ 
stand,  but  there  would  be  no  restriction 
on  someone  else  doing  it  if  it  proved  suit¬ 
able  to  them? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  That 
would  be  up  to  the  Government  depart¬ 
ment  administering  the  program.  In 
other  words,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  But 
they  would  have  every  reason  to  encour¬ 
age  it,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  I 
should  think  so.  I  have  thought  so  for 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  very  convinc¬ 
ing  presentation.  There  are  two  brief 
Questions  I  would  like  to  ask.  Do  I  un¬ 


derstand  that  the  product  of  the  guayule 
plant  can  be  used  by  the  present  rubber 
factories  without  any  great  change-over? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  That 
is  correct.  You  will  find  a  statement  to 
that  effect  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Has  the 
gentleman  any  assurance  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  that  they  will 
use  the  seed  that  is  available  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
to  determine  where  it  can  best  be  grown? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  That 
is  their  program. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  want  to  ask  the 
membership  to  support  this  resolution, 
both  the  rule  whereby  the  bill  may  be 
considered  and  the  bill  itself,  because  I 
consider  it  a  very,  very  important  meas¬ 
ure.  I  also  want  to  confirm  at  the  same 
time  what  the  gentleman  from  southern 
California  [Mr.  VoorhisI  said  a  moment 
ago.  The  gentleman  occupying  the  Well 
of  the  House  [Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali¬ 
fornia]  has  instructed  all  of  us.  Even 
though  I  myself  come  from  the  South¬ 
west  and  am  somewhat  acquainted  with 
desert  growth,  I  have  been  instructed 
during  the  past  3  years  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Anderson]  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  proposition.  I  just  wanted 
to  say  that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  My 
time  has  expired.  If  I  can  get  time  under 
general  debate,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
further  questions. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Is  it  not  true 
with  respect  to  the  cost  being  limited 
to  $2,000,000,  that  if  you  pay  $2,000,000 
to  this  company,  then  the  sky  may  be 
the  limit,  under  section  3  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  That 
is  why  I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  bill  I  introduced  provided  to  acquire 
this  property  by  condemnation. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  And  do  you 
not  think  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  the  Government  now? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  I  do; 
but  the  committee  did  not. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  do  not  believe  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  understands 
about  purchasing  the  land. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  am 
sure  that  can  be  explained  to  him. 

Mr.  PACE.  The  gentleman  is  not  ad¬ 
vocating  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  buy  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  to  experiment  on  this 
proposition  for  2  or  3  years? 
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Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  think  it 
should  have  the  right  to  acquire  title 
to  the  land  if  they  are  going  to  pay 
$2,000,000  for  it. 

Mr.  FACS.  The  gentleman  misunder¬ 
stands.  We  are  getting  title  to  the  land 
we  are  buying.  We  are  leasing  land 
that  farmers  are  going  to  take  the  seed 
and  experiment  with  it. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  You  might  if 
you  pay  what  they  want  for  it;  but  if 
you  have  got  the  right  to  condemn,  you 
could  get  it  at  a  reasonable  value. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Will 
you  tell  the  Hcuse  how  much  is  produced 
by  the  Mexican  guayule  shrubs? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Two 
years  ago  we  imported  4,000  tens  of 
Mexican  guayule.  Last  year  it  was  6,000 
tons,  and  next  year  we  estimate  the 
importation  will  be  about  7,000  tons. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Is  the 
annual  rainfall  about  10  or  12  inches 
where  this  plant  is  grown? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  That 
is  the  desired  amount. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  the 
intensive  effort  he  has  made  to  bring 
this  matter  before  the  House.  I  am  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Inter-Continental  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.  I  am  satisfied  as  to  its  bona 
fides.  I  hope  the  gentleman  and  those 
with  him  may  win  out  in  this  effort  to 
contribute  to  our  Nation’s  needs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time,  7  minutes,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Dondero]. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  coming 
from  the  State  of  Michigan,  where  the 
automobile  empire  of  the  world  is  situ¬ 
ated,  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  am  greatly 
interested  in  the  subject  of  rubber,  a 
subject  inseparable  from  the  automobile 
industry,  a  substance  vital  to  the  Nation’s 
defense  and  necessary  to  the  continuance 
of  the  greatest  industry  in  this  country, 
namely  the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Anderson]  for  the 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the  welfare 
of  this  country  through  an  untiring  effort 
to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  importance  of  the 
growing  of  rubber,  not  only  to  the  present 
welfare  of  this  Nation  but  the  future  as 
well.  Events  in  the  Far  East  in  recent 
days  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  time 
the  United  States  Government  took  some 
action  to  provide  in  the  future  that  sup¬ 
ply  of  rubber  so  essential  in  keeping  the 
armed  forces  of  our  country  and  our 
Allies  adequately  supplied  with  the  im¬ 
plements  of  war.  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  rule  and  the  bill,  and  shall  sup¬ 
port  both.  My  purpose  in  taking  the 
floor  at  this  time  is  to  give  the  Members 


some  information  I  have  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
gentleman  starts  on  that  will  he  yield  for 
me  to  make  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAY.  The  Congress  some  3  years 
ago  declared  as  a  national  policy  in  the 
Strategic  Raw  Materials  Act  that  we 
should  develop  in  our  own  country  our 
domestic  resources  in  all  these  materials, 
of  which  rubber  it  one.  Rubber  stands 
high  on  the  list  of  strategic  materials  for 
the  War  Department.  The  House  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs  Committee  reported  a  bill 
that  was  passed  in  which  it  was  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  that  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  should 
be  developed  so  that  we  should  not  be¬ 
come  dangerously  dependent  on  any 
foreign  product. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  The  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
May],  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  this  House, 
indicates  clearly  that  consideration  of  the 
bill  now  before  us  should  have  been  taken 
3  years  ago.  The  war  has  demonstrated  in 
an  accentuated  manner  the  necessity  for 
the  production  of  this  commodity  by  the 
United  States.  The  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  furnished  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  on  synthetic  rubber  now  being 
produced  in  the  United  States.  In  1939, 
2  years  ago,  only  2,250  tons  of  synthetic 
rubber  was  produced  in  this  country. 
Last  year,  1941,  that  had  risen  to  11,700 
tons;  but  when  you  compare  that  figure 
with  our  needs,  how  small  it  seems,  for 
last  year  we  used  700,000  tons  of  rubber. 
It  will  be  seen  hat  the  synthetic  rubber 
that  might  be  produced  in  this  country 
would  be  a  very  insignificant  amount 
compared  to  the  total  used  in  its  various 
forms,  and  particularly  in  our  national 
defense  effort. 

The  Department  informs  me  that  in 
April  of  last  year  contracts  were  entered 
into  between  the  Rubber  Reserve  Com¬ 
pany — R.  F.  C.  subsidiary — and  the  Fire¬ 
stone,  Goodrich,  and  Phillips  Petroleum, 
Goodyear,  and  United  States  Rubber  Cos. 
providing  for  four  factories  to  be  built, 
each  to  have  an  initial  capacity  of  2.500 
tons  annually,  but  to  be  capable  of  de- 
-  veloping  a  10,000-ton  annual  capacity. 
The  development  of  the  full  10,000  tons 
each  was  provided  for  July  1,  1941.  under 
agreements  with  the  participating  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  engineering  plans  for 
these  factories  are  said  to  have  contem¬ 
plated  possible  future  tripling  of  that 
capacity  in  each  factory.  Following 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  Federal  Loan  Adminis¬ 
trator  recommended  expansion  of  Gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  synthetic  rubber 
production  facilities  to  120,000  tons,  or 
30,000  tons  each  for  the  four  factories, 
and  this  was  given  approval  by  S.  P.  A.  B. 
December  23  “subject  to  detailed  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  program  by  the  Division  of 
Priorities  to  make  certain  that  sufficient 
materials  can  be  provided  for  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  the  plants.” 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  yield. 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Does 
the  gentleman  know  anything  about  the 
possibility  of  producing  synthetic  rubber 
from  grains  and  farm  products? 

Mr.  DONDERO.  The  Department  has 
not  advised  me  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleman  will  permit  a  further  inter¬ 
ruption,  I  may  say  that  the  latest  process 
to  be  developed  for  the  manufacture  of 
synthetic  rubber  utilizes  grains  and  farm 
products.  Scientists  who  know  state 
that  there  is  enough  surplus  grain  on 
hand  to  produce  all  the  synthetic  rubber 
this  country  can  possibly  use  now  or  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  It  would  be  a  valu¬ 
able  asset  if  we  found  guayule  rubber 
could  not  be  produced  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  And 
may  I  venture  the  hope  that  every  pos¬ 
sibility  of  producing  synthetic  rubber  will 
be  explored  to  the  limit  so  we  may  secure 
the  rubber  we  desperately  need  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  am  sure  the  House 
shares  the  gentleman’s  interest  and  hope. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  I  ap¬ 
prove  of  this  bill,  and  I  will  approve  any 
legislation  that  will  step  up  our  supply 
of  rubber. 

Mr.  HARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTER.  Let  me  preface  my 
question  by  saying  that  I  believe  every 
step  should  be  taken  to  secure  additional 
raw  rubber  for  the  manufacture  of  fin¬ 
ished  rubber  goods.  Every  opportunity 
that  offers  should  be  availed  of.  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  measure 
the  gentleman  supports  this  afternoon; 
but  I  do  wish  to  ask  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
high  administrative  officials  of  cur  Gov¬ 
ernment  now  advocate  the  building  of 
plants  for  the  production  of  400,000  tons 
of  synthetic  rubber  annually? 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  do  not  have  the  lat¬ 
est  figures,  but  the  figure  I  mentioned 
came  from  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  I  assumed  that  that  was  the 
maximum.  I  hope,  however,  that  it  can 
be  expanded. 

Mr.  HARTER.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
will  find  that  plans  are  now  being  made 
to  expand  synthetic-rubber  production  in 
this  country  to  a  figure  of  400,000  tons 
annually. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  The  history  of  rubber 
is  both  interesting  and  fascinating,  and 
I  give  to  the  House  a  short  statement  of 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Goodyear  Co.  in 
its  effort  to  expand  the  production  of 
rubber  not  only  in  the  Far  East,  Malaya, 
and  the  Netherland  East  Indies,  but  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  as  well.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  great  rubber  plantations 
in  Malaya  are  now  under  the  control  of 
the  Japanese,  and  perhaps  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  to  keep  this  most  valuable  sub¬ 
stance  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies. 

RUBBER 

Origin 

Forebears  of  Hevea  plantations  of  the  Far 
East  originated  in  this  hemisphere.  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus,  returning  from  one  of  his 
voyages,  brought  with  him  some  samples  of 
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the  substance  which  he  had  found  in  tropical 
jungles. 

In  1839  Charles  Goodyear  discovered  the 
process  of  vulcanization  and  thereby  made 
possible  the  utilization  of  this  substance. 

In  1876  the  British  obtained  Hevea  seed 
from  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  planted  them  in  Malaya  and 
the  East  Indies,  forming  the  foundation  of 
the  modern  plantation  system. 

As  late  as  1912  more  than  half  of  the  rubber 
consumed  in  the  United  States  came  from  the 
v/ild  trees  of  tropical  America,  but  with  the 
rapid  development  of  the  automobile  there 
was  a  concurrent  development  of  the  British 
and  Dutch  plantations,  with  the  result  that 
today  less  than  5  percent  of  our  supply  comes 
from  the  wild  jungles,  while  more  than  95 
percent  comes  from  the  cultivated  planta¬ 
tions. 

In  1922  the  first  of  the  rubber  restrictions 
plans  was  put  into  effect  by  the  British, 
known  as  the  Stevenson  Act,  and  restricted 
the  export  of  Hevea  seed  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  rubber.  The  Dutch,  French,  and 
other  Governments,  controlling  important 
sections  of  the  rubber  plantation  areas,  did 
not  join  with  the  British  in  this  plan,  which 
collapsed  in  1928  after  forcing  the  price  of 
crude  rubber  up  to  $1.25  per  pound. 

This  act  on  the  part  of  the  British  forced 
Goodyear  to  establish  a  plantation  under  the 
American  flag.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  were  acquired  by  the  company  in  the 
Philippines,  and  this  tract  was  developed  with 
the  highest  yielding  budded  stock  obtainable 
in  the  East. 

When  the  joint  restriction  program  of  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Dutch  did  become  operative  in  1934 
we  had  a  stepping  stone  beyond  the  control 
of  those  nations  from  which  we  brought  the 
finest  stock  back  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  1934  Goodyear  concluded  negotiations 
with  the  Government  of  Panama  for  trans¬ 
planting  stock  from  our  Philippine  planta¬ 
tions  and  acquired  2,800  acres  of  land  abut¬ 
ting  the  Canal  Zone  for  an  experimental, 
plantation.  Four  thousand  young  budded 
trees  of  the  best  collection  of  high-yielding 
families  of  Hevea  trees  were  brought  to  the 
Canal  Zone  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Army 
authorities. 

In  1935  we  arranged  with  the  Government 
of  Costa  Rica  for  the  planting  of  some  of  the 
stock,  acquiring  1,000  acres  of  abandoned 
banana  land,  and  named  the  new  Costa  Rican 
plantation  “Speedway.” 

In  1940  a  cooperative  agreement  between 
Goodyear  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  concluded,  paving  the  way 
for  the  interchange  of  valuable  high-yielding 
Hevea  planting  material  between  Goodyear 
and  countries  of  tropical  Latin  America. 

This  demonstrated  that  much  scientific 
work  had  to  be  done  to  produce  a  strain  of 
rubber  which  would  thrive  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Hazards 

While  native  to  this  hemisphere,  when 
densely  planted  is  subject  to  leaf  blight  of 
Amazon  regions.  This  disease  destroyed  early 
attempt  to  cultivate  Hevea  in  Dutch  Guiana 
and  on  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Had  to  de¬ 
velop  a  leaf-blight  resistance  stock.  This 
delayed  the  work  in  Central  America  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Now  Goodyear  feels  optimistic  re¬ 
garding  future  results. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Department 
of  State  have  cooperated  wholeheartedly  in 
the  development  of  rubber  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Recently  a  large  supply  of  high  yielding 
rubber  trees  have  been  shipped  from  Philip¬ 
pine  plantations  to  Haiti  for  use  of  Haitian- 
American  Corporation,  which  was  formed  by 
Haiti  and  United  States  Governments  to  de¬ 
velop  agriculture  and  mineral  resources  of 
Haiti.  Rubber  is  one  of  the  principal  de¬ 
velopments. 

Recently  acquired  1,500  acres  in  Costa  Rica. 
This  will  be  ready  for  planting  during  the 


coming  year.  Primary  stock  will  consist  of 
material  combining  best  qualities  of  blight 
resistance  and  high  yield. 

Situation  today  on  rubber  supply: 

1.  Have  nationalized  emergency  stock  of 
natural  crude  rubber  brought  in  from  Far 
East  during  present  year.  This  stock  wholly 
owned  and  controlled  by  our  Government 
and  will  keep  American  war  machine  in 
smooth  operation  for  another  year  and  prob¬ 
ably  longer. 

2.  Have  manufacturing  plants  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  reclaimed  or  regenerated  rubber  con¬ 
nected  with  Goodyear  rubber  factories. 
These  factories  have  high  total  capacity  and 
are  now  turning  out  large  supplies  of  re¬ 
claim  which  can  be  converted  into  tires  and 
other  rubber  products.  Tires  of  regenerated 
rubber  do  not  have  wearing  qualities  of  tires 
from  crude  rubber,  but  will  help. 

3.  Rapidly  expanding  facilities  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  synthetic  rubber,  and  within  next  12 
months  under  present  program  country’s  ca¬ 
pacity  can  reach  more  than  80,000  tons  per 
year.  Can  be  rapidly  expanded  to  any  extent 
emergency  needs,  using  only  materials  which 
are  produced  within  continental  boundaries 
of  United  States. 

4.  Rubbers  normally  having  a  more  re¬ 
stricted  use  than  Hevea,  such  as  Castilloa 
and  guayule,  are  already  grown  to  small  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  Americas.  Former  grown  in 
tropical  latitude  and  latter  in  arid  regions 
of  northern  Mexico  and  southwestern  United 
States.  Gathering  and  planting  of  these  rub¬ 
bers  can  piece  out  total  available  supply 
during  emergency. 

5.  Substantial  foundation  laid  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  rubber  growing  in  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  Results  in  this  field  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  a  matter  of  years. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  on  the  pending  bill  and  to 
include  some  excerpts  from  an  article  by 
C.  L.  Chapin,  and  a.lso  some  newspaper 
articles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thomason]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  cf  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2152)  to  provide  for  the 
planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber¬ 
bearing  plants  in  order  to  make  available 
a  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency 
and  defense  uses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  S.  2152,  with  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  first  reading  of  the  bill  was  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  brief  time  I 
do  not  propose  to  speak  on  the  merits  or 
the  demerits  of  the  bill.  May  I  make  the 
statement  that  the  Intercontinental  Rub¬ 
ber  Corporation  has  been  operating  for 
about  30  years  in  California  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  and,  of  course,  if  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  producing  rubber  out  of 
guayule,  and  I  understand  there  is,  cer¬ 
tainly  they  were  unable  to  do  it  because 
they  had  no  protection  from  cheap 
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foreign  rubber.  The  pitiful  thing  to  me 
is  that  during  all  these  years  we  have 
spent  thousands  and  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  research,  much  of  which  should 
have  been  put  into  this  type  of  work, 
but  we  have  not  been  getting  results. 
Certainly  if  we  have  in  this  country 
guayule  or  any  other  plant  or  shrub  that 
will  produce  real  rubber,  we  should  have 
been  producing  rubber  all  along.  When 
I  asked  the  president  of  this  corporation 
whether  or  not  he  would  continue  the 
operation  of  his  corporation  if  we  would 
subsidize  the  price  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  make  it  profitably,  he  said  no,  he 
did  not  want  to  do  that  because  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  do  it  better  than  he  could. 
When  any  business  concern  wants  to  un¬ 
load  on  the  Government,  then  they  are 
willing  to  admit  that  the  Government 
can  do  it  better  than  they  can. 

During  all  of  these  years  we  have  had 
no  protection  against  cheap  foreign  rub¬ 
ber  and  we  have  not  done  anything  about 
it.  Now  we  have  an  emergency  and,  of 
course,  the  Government  is  called  upon  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  in  connection 
with  this  project  and  also  in  connection 
with  producing  synthetic  rubber.  We 
could  have  been  producing  synthetic 
rubber  all  along  out  of  wheat,  corn, 
potatoes,  and  oil,  but  the  large  monop¬ 
olistic  rubber  manufacturers  did  not 
want  that.  We  can  produce  cheap 
synthetic  rubber  out  of  grain  and 
we  have  a  large  surplus  on  hand.  If 
you  will  ask  me  why  we  do  not  do  it,  I 
will  tell  you  it  is  because  of  certain  selfish 
groups  that  want  to  use  petroleum  oils. 
I  asked  the  Firestone  Rubber  Co.  repre¬ 
sentative  why  they  did  not  manufacture 
synthetic  rubber.  He  stated  their  ma¬ 
chinery  is  not  suitable  for  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  this  type  of  rubber.  They  are 
going  to  let  the  Government  do  it  and 
you  will  find  Jesse  Jones,  of  the  R.  F.  C„ 
putting  millions  into  it. 

A  representative  of  the  Firestone  Cor¬ 
poration  appeared  before  our  committee, 
and  I  asked  him  the  question,  “What 
about  continuing  this  line  of  work  after 
the  emergency?’’  Oh,  no,”  he  said, 
“there  would  not  be  anything  to  that.” 
Why?  If  we  can  produce  it,  if  we  can 
utilize  our  own  land  and  our  own  people, 
why  should  we  not  continue  to  do  it?  Be¬ 
cause  they  want  the  Government  out  of 
this  business  after  the  emergency.  They 
want  to  go  back  to  the  cheap  rubber  in 
these  other  countries  where  they  have 
millions  invested  and  where  they  can  buy 
cheap  rubber,  shipping  same  into  this 
country  duty  free.  Why,  our  own  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  spending  millions  outside  of 
the  United  States  in  research  and  devel¬ 
oping  rubber  plants  and  trees. 

The  matter  of  sugar  was  referred  to  a 
while  ago.  As  you  know,  I  have  tried  to 
be  helpful  to  sugarcane  and  sugar-beet 
farmers,  giving  a  lot  of  time  to  that 
proposition.  We  can  produce  all  the 
sugar  we  need  in  this  country,  but  because 
of  certain  selfish  interests,  as  in  the  case 
of  rubber,  nothing  has  been  done  about 
it.  You  cannot  pass  legislation  in  this 
House  dealing  with  sugar  unless  it  had 
the  O.  K.  of  the  large  sugar  refineries. 

While  the  farmers  who  produce  sugar¬ 
cane  and  sugar  beets  in  this  country  are 
being  held  down  in  their  production, 
many  of  them  being  in  poverty,  while  we 
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are  rationing  sugar  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  we  have  a  lot  of  rubber  in  this 
country  at  this  time  and  we  will  continue 
to  import  from  Mexico  and  Brazil,  but  it 
will  not  mean  anything  to  the  small 
dealer,  because  it  will  be  handled  by  the 
large  manufacturer  and  large  chain 
stores  and  large  dealers. 

I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  that 
you  will  find  that  it  will  take  4  or  5 
years  before  you  will  get  any  rubber  out 
of  this  proposition  and  that  we  are  just 
going  to  put  a  lot  of  money  in  a  rat  hole. 
After  the  emergency  is  over  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  operations  will  fold  up  and  the 
big  boys  will  go  back  where  they  have 
been  buying  cheap  rubber  in  the  past. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Did  I 
correctly  understand  the  gentleman  to 
say  that  it  would  be  4  or  5  years  before 
we  could  get  into  large  production  of 
this  rubber? 

Mr.  FULMER.  That  is  the  definite  in¬ 
formation  given  to  our  committee,  and 
it  is  a  very  small  amount  even  at  that 
time.  In  the  meantime  we  could  have 
been  producing  synthetic  rubber  all 
along,  even  now  tons  and  tons  of  it.  If 
we  will  preserve  the  rubber  we  have  on 
hand,  owned  largely  by  these  large  rub¬ 
ber  concerns,  and  what  will  come  in  from 
Mexico  and  other  countries,  to  mix  with 
synthetic  rubber,  perhaps  we  would  have 
all  the  rubber  we  want.  This  company 
has  been  making  money  in  Mexico,  but 
they  are  holding  on  to  the  Mexico  prop¬ 
erty.  They  would  not  sell  you  that. 
They  have  lost  money  all  along  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  they  now  propose  to  unload 
on  the  Government.  This  company  owns 
land  in  Arizona,  but  they  made  a  failure 
in  that  State. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  merits  of 
this  shrub  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will 
produce  rubber;  I  am  talking  about  what 
we  have  not  done  in  the  past  and  what 
is  going  to  happen  after  you  put  all  of 
this  money  into  this  proposition. 

If  it  is  a  good  thing  and  in  that  we 
offered  to  subsidize  the  price  so  they 
could  make  a  profit,  why  do  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  continue  their  operations?  They 
know  after  the  emergency  it  will  be  out 
of  the  window  and  that  now  is  the  time 
to  unload. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that  in 
the  event  we  develop  a  synthetic  rubber 
industry  to  the  point  where  we  can  per¬ 
haps  supply  all  our  own  needs  in  rubber, 
this  Congress  should  see  to  it  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry  so  developed  is  preserved 
and  that  it  be  developed  to  the  point 
where  it  will  prove  a  mantle  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  rubber  industry  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country. 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  absolutely.  If  it  is  necessary,  if 
we  cannot  produce  it  out  cf  guayule  and 
the  shrub  commonly  called  rabbit  brush, 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  ScrughamI  will  refer  to  in  a  few 
minutes,  then  let  us  import  a  sufficient 
amount  of  real  rubber,  if  we  have  to  have 
an  additional  amount  to  mix  with  our 
synthetic  rubber  manufactured  in  this 


country  which  will  be  in  the  interest 
of  our  producers  and  wage  earners.  You 
can  rest  assured,  however,  as  stated,  that 
after  the  emergency  we  will  go  back  to 
the  old  situation. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  agree — and  I  think 
he  is  fully  informed — as  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  manufacturing  a  very  high-grade 
synthetic  rubber  from  farm  products? 

Mr.  FULMER.  It  has  already  been 
perfected,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Will 
not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  also 
that  before  we  begin  a  program  of  pro¬ 
ducing  alcohol  from  sugar  we  should  at 
least  use  some  of  our  excess  grain  to  pro¬ 
duce  alcohol  and  also  the  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber  we  need  so  badly? 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan,  but  that  might 
be  helpful  to  farmers,  and  it  will  not  be 
done.  You  do  not  hear  Jesse  Jones,  the 
R.  F.  C.  Administrator,  saying  anything 
about  spending  $400,000, COO  in  putting 
up  plants  to  manufacture  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber  out  of  wheat  and  corn.  Oh,  no; 
that  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Jesse  Jones, 
R.  F.  C.  Administrator,  appeared  before 
the  House  Banking  Committee  some  days 
ago,  and  stated: 

Rubber  supplies  in  the  United  States  next 
year  should  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  our 
vital  needs. 

The  Government  is  now  enlarging  the 
program  of  synthetic  rubber  production. 

By  the  middle  of  1943 — - 

Mr.  Jones  stated  a  few  weeks  ago — 
the  output  of  synthetic  rubber  should  be 
sufficient  to  meet  our  essential  military  re¬ 
quirements  and  limited  nondefense  needs. 

However,  we  note  the  following  item 
carried  in  the  press  some  days  ago: 

London,  February  4,  1942. 

An  arrangement  between  Britain  and  the 
United  States  for  development  in  the  United 
States  of  synthetic  rubber  on  an  immense 
scale  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  yesterday. 

The  announcement  came  at  the  end  of  a 
debate  on  the  Government  rubber-control 
policy,  during  which  Laborite  John  Parker 
charged  Britain’s  reclamation  and  synthetic 
production  were  slow  because  of  opposition 
from  the  tire  interests. 

You  will  note  that  Britain’s  production 
of  synthetic  rubber  was  very  slew  be¬ 
cause  of  the  opposition  of  the  automobile 
tire  interests. 

Now,  that  is  what  I  have  been  talking 
about. 

The  reason  that  we  are  in  the  pre¬ 
dicament  that  we  are  in  at  the  present 
time  is  solely  because  of  various  selfish 
interests  interfering  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  this  country  doing  the  things 
that  we  should  have  been  doing  all 
along. 

This  is  true  in  a  great  many  other 
lines. 

During  all  the  years  prior  to  this  emer¬ 
gency  we  have  been  importing  into  this 
country  tons  and  tons  of  fats  and  oils, 
duty  free,  all  because  of  the  influence  of 
Procter  &  Gamble,  and  other  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  oil. 

Not  only  have  our  farmers  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  producing  more  fats  and 


oils  in  this  country  under  this  program, 
but  it  has  enabled  these  large  manu¬ 
facturers  to  fix  the  price  of  cur  fats  and 
oils  on  a  starvation  basis. 

For  instance,  in  the  fall  of  1940  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil  was  selling  for  4J/2  cents  per 
pound  and  cottonseed  was  selling  from 
$18  to  $25  per  ton. 

Today  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  begging  farmers  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  of  soybeans  and  peanuts,  in  fact, 
all  fats  and  all  oil-bearing  products,  with 
the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  increase 
our  production  to  the  extent  that  we 
may  be  able  to  remedy  a  serious  shortage 
in  this  country. 

In  the  meantime,  because  of  not  being 
able  to  ship  in  these  oils  and  fats  because 
of  lack  of  shipping  space,  cottonseed  oil 
is  selling  for  12  V2  to  13  cents  per  pound, 
and  cottonseed,  $60  per  ton. 

This  is  true  in  the  way  of  increased 
prices  on  fats  and  soybean  oil. 

I  have  a  bill  pending  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  proposing  to  place 
a  duty  on  starch,  fats,  oils,  and  jute  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  give  our  farmers, 
who  are  sadly  in  need  of  increased  pur¬ 
chasing  and  debt-paying  power,  our  own 
markets  for  our  own  products,  but  this 
bill  is  resting  peacefully  with  that  com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  when 
this  emergency  is  over  Procter  &  Gamble, 
with  their  well-organized,  monopolistic 
crowd,  will  go  back  to  the  importing  of 
tons  and  tons  of  these  products,  all  at 
the  expense  of  the  farmers  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  could  go  on  and  on,  along  this 
line,  but  what  is  the  use? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  August  H.  AndresenL 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  all  this  rationing  we  hear 
about  makes  us  somewhat  skeptical  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  need  for 
some  of  the  policies  that  are  put  into  op¬ 
eration  in  this  country.  I  think  Fulton 
Lewis,  Jr.,  is  doing  a  splendid  job  on  his 
investigation  of  sugar  rationing.  If  you 
have  not  heard  him  over  the  radio  on  his 
evening  broadcasts,  you  might  listen  in, 
because  he  is  uncovering  some  of  the 
things  that  we  should  know  about  here 
in  Congress  and  that  the  people  of  the 
country  have  a  right  to  know. 

Many  confusing  things  are  taking 
place.  The  other  day  Jesse  Jones  stated 
that  we  would  have  an  abundance  of  rub¬ 
ber  from  the  Far  East  by  the  end  of  1943, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
securing  rubber.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
an  abundance  of  raw  rubber  from  the  Far 
East,  of  course,  there  will  be  no  need  to 
pass  this  legislation,  but  from  the  way 
things  are  going  over  in  the  Far  East,  it 
may  take  many,  many  years  before  we 
recover  cur  source  of  rubber  supply  from 
that  section  of  the  world. 

I  am  not  interested  particularly  in  the 
company  that  owns  the  seed  and  owns 
the  factories  and  the  land  in  California, 
but  I  am  interested  in  securing  rubber 
supplies  for  the  American  people.  That 
should  be  our  first  concern.  If  our  source 
of  supply  in  the  Far  East  disappears,  then 
we  should  take  every  means,  irrespective 
of  cost,  to  procure  supplies  grown  in  this 
country  or  in  other  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 
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The  experts  say  that  the  guayule  plant 
which  produces  approximately  20  percent 
rubber  can  be  grown  in  this  country  and 
that  they  can  use  the  rubber.  Mention 
has  been  made  of  the  large  quantity  of 
synthetic  rubber  that  is  contemplated  for 
production  in  the  United  States.  You 
need  raw  rubber  with  the  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber  in  order  to  make  tires  and  other  rub¬ 
ber  products,  so  if  the  guayule  plant  is 
produced,  then  they  will  use  that  65,000 
tons  which  will  eventually  come  into  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  seed  that  they  now  have 
on  hand.  This  will  give  us  a  fair  supply 
of  rubber  for  the  United  States. 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Now, 
there  is  some  question  about  the  price 
that  is  to  be  paid  to  this  concern.  I  am 
not  interested  in  the  price.  I  think  it  was 
a  mistake  to  put  the  price  in  the  bill. 
Under  the  powers  heretofore  delegated, 
those  in  charge  of  the  administration  of 
the  Government  could  go  in  and  seize 
this  or  any  property  that  was  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  national  defense.  However,  the 
subcommittee  in  charge  of  the  bill,  after 
due  consideration,  thought  it  best  to 
limit  the  price  for  the  seed  and  for  the 
company’s  properties  in  the  United 
States  to  $2,000,000.  This  may  be  too 
high  or  it  may  be  too  low,  but  we  will 
hope  that  those  in  charge  of  carrying  out 
the  law  will  try  to  get  the  best  possible 
price  for  the  Government  on  this  prop¬ 
erty  and  gain  the  assistance  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  who  have  worked  for  nearly  25 
years  in  developing  the  guayule  plant  as 
a  source  of  rubber  supply. 

We  need  the  rubber.  We  should  back 
this  experiment.  We  should  foster  a  pro¬ 
posal  where  we  can  produce  rubber  and 
other  products  in  this  country.  In  the 
interest  of  that  objective  I  urge  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  support  this  bill  so  we  can 
begin  the  long-delayed  process  which  we 
should  have  started  years  ago  in  this 
country  to  make  our  Nation  self-sustain¬ 
ing  in  rubber  production. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Stefan]. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
should  be  no  opposition  to  any  legislation 
which  will  make  possible  the  development 
of  substitutes  for  the  critical  material  we 
need  so  badly  now  to  win  this  war.  This 
legislation  is  for  the  purpose  of  eventual¬ 
ly  making  a  certain  amount  of  rubber 
from  a  plant  known  as  guayule.  It  grows 
in  a  wild  state  in  Mexico.  I  have  seen  it 
in  that  country,  and  I  have  seen  samples 
of  it  brought  to  Washington  by  our  col¬ 
league;  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Anderson],  who  is  the  author  of  this 
legislation  and  who  has  worked  for  many 
years  endeavoring  to  interest  various  de¬ 
partments  here  in  the  guayule  plant  as  a 
source  of  rubber. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  experience 
what  people  in  Europe  have  long  ago  be¬ 
come  used  to  so  far  as  rationing  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  word  “rationing”  is  just 
beginning  to  be  understood  in  the  United 
States.  As  this  new  World  War  pro¬ 
gresses,  rationing  will  become  more  wide¬ 


spread.  Rationing  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  because  there  is  either  an  immedi¬ 
ate  shortage  of  certain  material  or  be¬ 
cause  experts  who  have  studied  the  mat¬ 
ter  from  official  figures  know  other  cer¬ 
tain  materials  will  be  short  later  on. 
Rubber  is  only  one  of  the  critical  mate¬ 
rials  which  are  listed.  The  reason  your 
Government  has  frozen  rubber  tires  and 
tubes  is  because  the  country  has  been  cut 
off  from  the  real  supply  of  rubber.  Over 
90  percent  of  our  rubber  supply — and  that 
runs  to  around  600,000  tons  a  year — has 
come  to  us  from  the  Malayan  Penin¬ 
sula  and  the  Dutch  Indies.  Although  the 
original  rubber  tree  was  found  in  South 
America  many  years  ago  it  did  not  grow 
well  on  this  hemisphere,  and  it  was  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  Far  East,  where  it  was 
planted  and  where  it  is  apparently  iso¬ 
lated  from  its  natural  tree  and  leaf  dis¬ 
ease  element  which  existed  in  South 
America.  Of  course,  we  are  experiment¬ 
ing  with  rubber  in  countries  south  of  us, 
and  there  is  some  available  there.  But 
most  of  the  rubber  has  come  to  us  from 
the  Far  East,  and  that  supply  is  cut  off 
because  of  the  war.  It  is  even  indicated 
that  perhaps  much  of  the  rubber  produc¬ 
tion  there  has  been  destroyed  to  keep  it 
from  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 

So  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  general 
program  to  get  our  supply  of  rubber  and 
other  critical  materials  elsewhere.  In 
many  cases  we  are  assured  that  we  have 
plenty  of  critical  materials  right  here  in 
the  United  States  which  heretofore  have 
been  brought  to  us  from  countries  now 
isolated  by  war.  But  some  of  those  ma¬ 
terials,  including  rubber,  will  have  to  be 
supplemented  by  substitutes  or  synthetic 
materials. 

Guayule  is  only  one  of  several  means  of 
substituting  for  the  rubber  we  no  longer 
get  from  Malaya  and  the  Dutch  Indies. 
Some  of  our  rubber  manufacturers  have 
been  making  a  substitute  from  various 
products,  including  coal  and  coal  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  “ersatz”  secrets,  so  far  as  rub¬ 
ber  is  concerned  and  used  extensively  in 
Germany,  is  known  to  our  experts.  I  am 
not  certain  just  when  we  can  expect  any 
large  quantity  of  rubber  from  guayule. 
It  may  be  2  or  3  years.  We  hope  it  will 
be  sooner  than  that.  But  guayule  can¬ 
not  be  depended  upon  to  supply  all  our 
needs.  It  is  but  one  of  many  means  of 
adding  to  our  supplemental  stock. 

So  I  call  your  attention  to  products 
which  are  already  available  and  which 
will  make  a  superior  grade  of  rubber 
according  to  information  supplied  to  me 
by  experts  of  high  standing.  I  call  your 
attention  to  corn,  wheat,  and  the  grains 
from  the  farms  of  Nebraska  and  other 
Midwest  States.  This  grain,  of  which 
we  have  a  surplus,  can  be  turned  into  a 
good  grade  of  substitute  rubber  immedi¬ 
ately,  we  are  told. 

So  while  we  are  somewhat  optimistic 
now  about  guayule,  which  will  make  rub¬ 
ber  later,  if  we  plant  enough  of  the 
plants,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have 
now  in  our  corn  cribs  and  in  our  grain 
bins  huge  quantities  of  material  from 
which  rubber  can  be  made  immediately. 
Of  course,  rubber  is  not  the  only  new  use 
to  which  we  can  put  our  large  supply  of 
corn  and  grains.  The  Army  and  Navy 
will  need  huge  quantities  of  powder  and 


other  explosives.  Industrial  alcohol  can 
be  made  from  this  corn  and  grain  im¬ 
mediately  and  that  corn  and  grain  alco¬ 
hol  is  badly  needed  now  for  these  ex¬ 
plosives  of  victory.  I  hope  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  will  give  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  these  farm 
products  and  their  relation  to  material 
of  war  as  well  as  material  for  food.  Those 
of  you  who  fear  so  much  that  we  will 
have  a  surplus  of  food  should  give  more 
study  to  this  farm  chemurgy  problem 
which  will  play  a  very  important  part  in 
the  winning  of  this  war.  The  corn  and 
grain  of  Nebraska  can  easily  replace  the 
sugar  and  molasses  which  is  still  being 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  Re¬ 
lease  that  molasses  for  sugar  and  let  its 
natural  material,  corn  and  grain,  take  its 
rightful  place  in  the  field  of  industrial 
and  other  alcohol. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  corn 
and  grain  as  a  great  source  for  substi¬ 
tutes  for  rubber  and  alcohol  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  its  campaign  among  farmers  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  critical  products.  I  hope  the 
word  “surplus”  will  be  eliminated  soon, 
because  if  this  war  becomes  long,  there 
will  be  no  surplus  of  any  farm  product. 
I  wish  to  suggest  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  to  those  committees  re¬ 
sponsible  for  agriculture  legislation  that 
some  new  policy  be  determined  regard¬ 
ing  voluntary  wheat.  It  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  that  thousands  of  acres 
of  voluntary  wheat  must  be  plowed  under 
because  it  does  not  fit  into  the  program. 
I  hope  this  wheat  will  not  be  destroyed. 
Every  head  of  that  wheat  represents 
either  bread,  industrial  alcohol,  and  even 
rubber  or  some  other  material  which  we 
may  need  badly  as  the  war  progresses. 
I  have  followed  the  gleaners  in  Europe 
only  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  at  the  time 
the  German  armies  were  marching  to 
Poland.  I  talked  to  those  gleaners. 
Some  of  them  old  men  and  old  women 
on  the  farms.  Old  people  who  had  wit¬ 
nessed  several  wars  and  who  knew  what 
suffering  war  brings.  Every  head  of 
wheat  and  every  kernel  of  corn  is  saved 
because  of  the  uncertain  future.  The 
people  in  those  war-torn  lands  know  the 
value  of  food  during  and  after  any  war. 
I  hope  this  voluntary  wheat  will  not  be 
plowed  under.  I  make  this  statement 
here  because  I  believe  it  may  reach  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  seriously  in¬ 
terested  in  the  future  of  our  country. 
One  of  the  nlfcst  important  lines  of  our 
defense  is  out  there  on  the  farms  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  other  corn  and  grain  grow¬ 
ing  States.  I  fear  the  plowing  up  of  any 
kind  of  farm  product  at  this  time  is  un¬ 
wise,  and  if  the  Department  could  make 
some  remedy  in  this  policy  without  dam¬ 
aging  the  general  farm  program,  I  am 
sure  most  of  the  farmers  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  It  would  result  in  much  good 
for  our  entire  country. 

I  am  sorry  to  digress  from  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  guayule,  which  is  the  subject 
before  us,  but  I  have  just  come  out  of 
the  room  of  the  committee  which  makes 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  have  learned  that  the 
Budget  has  cut  our  regular  requested 
appropriations  for  farm  extension  work 
and  also  for  our  farm  experimentation 
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work.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
farm  as  related  to  our  war  effort,  I  felt 
that  to  cripple  the  farm  extension  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  farm  experimentation  service 
now  would  be  fatal.  So  I  have  pleaded 
with  the  committee  to  give  these  two 
items  and  several  other  farm  matters 
their  careful  consideration.  I  have  been 
promised  by  the  committee  that  such 
careful  consideration  would  be  given,  and 
for  that  assurance  I  am  grateful.  I  did 
feel,  however,  that  while  we  are  passing 
favorably  here  on  a  guayule  plant  ex¬ 
perimentation  program,  it  was  my  duty 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance 
of  farm  products  we  already  have  on 
hand  and  which  are  available  for  the 
very  thing  we  expect  from  guayule.  Also 
I  felt  that  I  should  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  agriculture  appro¬ 
priation  bill  is  soon  to  be  brought  before 
you  and  also  to  put  you  on  notice  that 
it  is  highly  important  to  watch  the  items 
on  farm  extension  and  farm  experimen¬ 
tation  work  items  which  will  be  in  that 
bill.  I  assure  the  committee  that  while 
I  am  anxious  to  reduce  all  nonessential 
and  nondefense  items  in  appropriation 
bills,  there  must  be  no  reductions  in  farm 
items  which  are  closely  tied  up  with  our 
war  effort. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  19  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate 
our  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Anderson]  upon  the  good 
work  he  has  been  doing  to  develop  the 
rubber  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  I  would  be  against  this  piece  of 
legislation.  I  would  be  against  it  because 
it  puts  the  Government  in  the  rubber 
business.  And  then,  too,  under  normal 
conditions,  the  Government,  under  the 
bill,  is  making  a  bad  trade  to  get  into  a 
losing  business. 

I  think  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  d’^ty 
if  I  did  not  give  the  Members  the  true 
facts,  as  I  understand  the  facts,  and  my 
reason,  in  spite  of  the  seemingly  unfavor¬ 
able  facts,  for  being  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
Guayule  is  a  shrub  from  which  real  rub¬ 
ber  can  be  extracted.  Down  in  Mexico, 
where  it  grows  wild,  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Co.  for  some  years  has  been 
processing  the  shrub  into  rubber  at  a 
profit.  This  has  been  possible  due  to  the 
fact  the  shrub  in  Mexico  does  not  have 
to  be  cultivated  and  cheap  labor  to  har¬ 
vest  and  process  the  shrub  is  plentiful. 
Some  30  years  ago  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Co.  began  to  experiment  with  the 
guayule  shrub  in  Arizona  and  some  20 
years  ago  in  California.  After  spending 
some  $1,186,985  in  Arizona,  the  project 
was  abandoned.  In  California  some  $2,- 
520,814  have  been  spent  by  the  company. 
The  California  project,  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  has  proven  a  failure  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  producing 
guayule  rubber  is  all  out  of  line  with  the 
costs  of  producing  Hevea  rubber  in 
Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The 
company,  unable  to  develop  the  rubber 
content  in  the  guayule  shrub  to  a  point 
that  would  make  it  possible  to  compete 
with  the  price  of  Hevea  rubber,  will,  I 
gather  from  the  testimony  before  the 
committee,  salvage  its  California  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  event  this  bill  is  defeated.  It 
is  an  opportune  time  to  unload  on  the 


Government,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is 
exactly  what  the  Intercontinental  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.  is  trying  to  do.  If  this  is  true,  I 
know  you  will  ask,  Why  did  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  make  a  favorable  re¬ 
port?  This  is  a  fair  question,  and  the 
membership  is  entitled  to  a  full  and  frank 
answer.  The  rubber  situation  in  the 
United  States  is  critical.  Due  to  the  in¬ 
sane  rubber  policy  we  have  adopted  of 
securing  our  natural  rubber  supply  from 
Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  5,000 
miles  away  from  home,  today  we  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  our  rubber  supply  has 
been  cut  off.  Seemingly  we  did  not  have 
foresight  enough  to  lay  by  a  sufficient 
rubber  supply  to  carry  us  through  the 
emergency  that  has  been  hovering  over 
us  for  the  past  few  years  and  became  a 
reality  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Criticizing 
and  talking  about  policy  and  foresight 
now,  I  know,  will  not  solve  our  problem. 
These  things  can  wait.  We  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  wait  on  the  correction  of  these 
things  for  our  rubber.  We  need — desper¬ 
ately  need — rubber  now.  A  mechanized 
Army  goes  to  work  on  rubber  and  our 
task  is  to  keep  the  Army  rolling.  And 
because  we  believe  in  keeping  the  Army 
rolling  is  the  reason  we  made  a  favorable 
report  on  this  bill.  Oh,  while  I  still  feel 
that  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  is 
taking  advantage  of  our  situation,  I  say 
to  you  that  I  think  we  would  be  crim¬ 
inally  neglectful  of  the  welfare  of  our 
country  if  we  did  not  immediately  pass 
this  bill  and  push  the  production  of 
guayule  rubber  as  hard  as  we  can. 

I  realize  that  we  have  provided  for  the 
production  of  synthetic  rubber.  In  our 
frenzy,  it  would  seem — many  think — that 
the  production  of  synthetic  rubber  will 
solve  our  rubber  troubles.  This  is  far 
from  the  truth.  Synthetic  rubber,  unless 
you  have  real  rubber — Para,  Castilla,  or 
guayule  rubber — to  mix  with  it,  is  useless. 

As  I  stated,  over  90  percent  of  our 
supply  of  natural  rubber  has  been  com¬ 
ing  from  Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  The  English  and  Dutch  have  an 
unholy  monopoly  on  natural  rubber. 
Although  the  tree  from  which  natural 
rubber  comes  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and 
was  transplanted  in  the  Dutch  East  In¬ 
dies  and  Malaya,  last  year  these  areas 
produced  1,563,000  long  tons  of  rubber, 
against  the  Brazilian  production  of  42,- 
000  tons.  This  is  indeed  a  sad  com¬ 
mentary  upon  our  rubber  policy.  If  we 
had  only  helped  develop  the  rubber  in¬ 
dustry  in  Brazil  we  would  not  only  have 
increased  our  trade  with  Brazil  but  would 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  rubber  close 
to  home. 

There  are  five  potential  sources  of 
natural  rubber  still  available  to  us.  They 
are  the  hope  and  refuge  of  a  great  nation 
for  a  prime  necessity.  Any  one  of  them 
is  pitifully  inadequate,  and  all  of  the 
sour  ces  put  together  will  suffice  to  meet 
only  the  bare  strategic  requirements  of 
the  next  2  or  3  years. 

The  potential  sources  of  natural  rub¬ 
ber  are:  First,  the  remnant  of  plantation 
Para  rubber  not  in  areas  already  overrun 
by  the  enemy,  which,  of  course,  will  be 
entirely  eliminated  unless  we  stop  the 
Japs;  second,  wild  Para  rubber  in  the  for¬ 
ests  of  the  Amazon  Valley;  third,  wild 
Castilla  rubber  in  the  forests  of  northern 
tropical  America;  fourth,  wild  guayule 


rubber  in  Mexico;  fifth,  cultivated  gua¬ 
yule  rubber  in  the  United  States. 

Except  for  the  wild  guayule  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  which  at  present  only  supplies  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  1  percent  of  our  needs,  but  which 
will  be  increased  this  year  to  about  2 
percent  of  our  needs,  the  other  sources 
will  yield  almost  nothing  unless  we  face 
facts  and  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
Our  need  for  natural  rubber  will  become 
desperate  in  1944  unless  forceful  action 
is  taken  today.  By  the  most  careful 
planning  and  by  the  extension  cf  credit  to 
finance  the  difficult  operations  in  the  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  we  might  get  100,000  tons,  or  a  sixth 
of  our  normal  needs,  of  natural  rubber 
from  the  wild  Para,  Castilla,  and  guayule 
in  1944.  If  the  synthetic  factories  are 
producing  400,000  tons  in  1944,  that 
amount  would  not  suffice  to  do  more  than 
help  to  meet  the  requirement  for  the 
mixture  of  natural  and  synthetic  rubbers 
indispensable  for  stategic  needs  if  we  are 
at  war  in  1944. 

From  the  facts  presented  by  reliable 
witnesses,  the  most  optimistic  picture 
that  can  be  painted  is  that  1945  will  mark 
the  first  year  of  rubber  production,  in¬ 
cluding  synthetics,  approaching  the  rub¬ 
ber  consumption  of  1941.  The  fresh  nat¬ 
ural  rubber  from  all  of  the  possible  rub¬ 
ber  sources  would  be  only  a  little  over 
one-fourth  of  the  natural  rubber  brought 
into  the  country  in  1941.  Even  that 
small  amount  will  spell  the  difference 
between  a  usable,  dependable  tire  and  a 
tire  that  no  expert  will  give  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  endorsement  to,  namely,  the  syn¬ 
thetic  or  rubber-substitute  tire. 

Even  that  small  amount  of  natural 
rubber  can  be  produced  only  by  taking  the 
first  steps  right  now  and  in  a  logical 
manner.  It  will  not  just  appear  and  be 
there.  Tremendous  effort,  coupled  with 
airtight  planning  and  management,  will 
bring  the  wild  rubber,  but  that  is  at  best 
a  limited  and  a  fixed  amount. 

Only  by  launching  a  cultivated  guayule 
industry  is  there  any  hope  of  a  supply  of 
natural  rubber  that  will  not  be  limited 
and  fixed  in  amount,  but  can  expand, 
depending  on  the  estimate  of  amounts 
needed  and  plantings  made  2  or  4  years 
before  the  time  it  is  needed.  Reliable 
witnesses  say  that  2-year-old  guayule 
will  make  rubber,  but  the  cost  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  rubber  from  4-year- 
old  shrubs.  We  can  at  least  take  cur 
choice  of  harvesting  in  2  years  or  4  years, 
depending  on  the  urgency  of  the  need. 

Moreover,  if  the  war  lasts  4  or  5  years, 
and  we  are  still  on  our  own  resources  for 
natural  rubber,  we  are  assured  that  the 
only  hope  for  civilian  tires  of  dependable 
quality  lies  in  the  planting  of  guayule. 
Limiting  the  use  of  rubber  to  strategic 
needs  carries  more  significance  for  our 
farmers  than  just  depriving  them  of  tires. 
Between  a  half  million  and  a  million 
bales  of  cotton  go  into  tires  every  year 
when  normal  demands  are  met,  and  the 
cotton  farmer,  as  usual,  will  have  to  pull 
his  belt  tighter  unless  we  take  a  sane  and 
prudent  view  of  the  situation  and  start  to 
build  back  toward  the  normal  demand 
with  such  resources  as  we  have. 

Our  production  of  guayule  rubber,  from 
the  testimony  of  reliable  witnesses,  in 
the  event  we  acquire  the  California  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co., 
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depending  on  whether  we  leave  the  gua- 
yule  shrub  in  the  ground  2  years  or  4 
years,  can  be  stepped  up  as  follows: 

If  the  shrub  is  left  in  the  ground  4 
years,  the  time  required  to  obtain  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  results,  the 


step-up  will  be  as  follows: 

Production 

1942 _  Nothing. 

1843  _  Nothing. 

1844  _  550  tons. 

1945  _  1,  600  tons. 

1946  _  60,  000  tons. 

1947  _  600,  000  tons. 

If  the  shrub  is  harvested  in  2  years,  the 
step-up  will  be: 

Production 

1942  _  Nothing. 

1943  _  Nothing. 

1944  _  15,  000  tons. 

1945  _  150,  000  tons. 

1946  _  150,  000  tons. 

1947  _  150,  COO  tons. 


From  the  evidence  we  cannot  hope  to 
obtain  more  than  100,000  tons  of  natural 
rubber  from  the  jungles  of  the  Amazon 
Valley  and  northern  tropical  America, 
and  we  cannot  hope  to  reach  this  100,- 
000-ton  mark  until  1944.  And  the  evi¬ 
dence  further  shows  that  it  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  increase  this  peak 
tonnage  of  100,000  tons.  Furthermore, 
the  evidence  shows  that  we  cannot  hope 
to  obtain  plantation  rubber  from  the 
planting  in  Brazil  and  Central  American 
countries  before  1950,  and  that  the  rub¬ 
ber  obtained  from  the  plantings  of  the 
Firestone  and  other  companies  to  be 
practically  negligible. 

From  these  figures,  it  would  seem,  we 
are  forced  to  turn  to  guayule  rubber. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  cost  and  price 
of  rubber.  Rubber  for  the  past  5  or  6 
years  has  been  selling  for  from  12  to  22 
cents  per  pound.  The  price  is  now 
pegged  at  22  V2  cents  per  pound.  The 
average  1930-39  price  was  12  V3  cents  per 
pound.  In  1912  rubber  went  to  $3  per 
pound,  and  in  1923  to  $1.21  per  pound. 

The  testimony  shows  that  the  cost  of 
jungle  rubber — rubber  from  the  remote 
parts  of  Central  and  South  Americas — 
will  be  from  35  to  45  cents  per  pound. 
fThe  testimony  further  shows  that  gua¬ 
yule  rubber  can  be  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  if  we  embark  upon  a  long-period 
operation,  say  20  or  30  years,  for  ap¬ 
proximately  20  cents  per  pound,  and  if 
we  amortize  the  operation  over  a  period 
of  5  years,  and  then  go  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  for  from  32  to  36  cents  per  pound. 

Now,  a  few  words  as  to  what  we  will 
obtain  for  the  $2,000,000  the  bill  author¬ 
izes  the  Government  to  pay  for  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Co.  In  justice  to  the  company,  I  think 
I  should  give  you  a  fairly  accurate  in¬ 
ventory.  While  I  still  think  that  the 
company  picked  an  opportune  time  to 
unload  on  the  Government,  there  is  some 
merit,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  company’s 
contention.  The  holdings  of  the  com¬ 
pany  consist  of  approximately  1,000 
acres  of  land,  556  acres  of  which  are  in 
planted  shrubs,  that  cost  $212,329,  a 
processing  plant  that  cost  $244,297,  ma¬ 
chinery  that  cost  $139,000,  a  nursery  that 
cost  $74,996,  a  laboratory  that  cost 
$17,917,  trade  secrets  for  germinating  the 
seed  uniformly,  growing  the  guayule 
Shrub  and  processing  the  shrub  into  rub¬ 


ber,  and  23,000  pounds  of  guayule  seed. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  trade  secrets  and  seed. 
These  seed  have  been  gathered  from  the 
guayule  shrub  that  has  been  improved 
until  its  rubber  content  has  been  greatly 
increased.  The  rubber  content  of  the 
wild  guayule  shrub  runs  from  1  to  19 
percent,  averaging  around  12  percent. 
The  rubber  content  of  the  shrub  as  im¬ 
proved  by  the  company  runs  from  17  to 
20  percent,  averaging  around  18  percent. 
The  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  the 
evidence  shows,  is  the  only  company  that 
has  experimented  with  guayule,  and  the 
23,000  pounds  of  seed  owned  by  it  are  the 
only  improved  seed  in  existence. 

There  are  just  a  few  more  things  I  de¬ 
sire  to  call  to  your  attention.  Time  is  of 
the  essence.  The  seed,  if  sown,  will  have 
to  be  put  in  the  ground  by  next  month. 
In  the  meantime  the  nurseries  will  have 
to  be  prepared  for  the  seed. 

We  have  safeguarded  the  Government 
in  every  way  we  could  by  amending  the 
Senate  bill  in  the  following  particulars: 
We  limited  the  provision  in  the  Senate 
bill  giving  the  Government  the  right  to 
purchase  land,  to  land  needed  for  nur¬ 
series  and  plant  sites.  Under  the  House 
amendment,  the  Government  would  have 
to  lease  land  for  planting  or  contract  the 
planting.  The  Senate  bill  does  not  set  a 
limit  on  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  and  provides 
for  the  right  to  condemn.  The  House 
amendment  sets  a  limit  of  $2,000,000  on 
the  price.  We  were  advised  that  the  com¬ 
pany  would  accept  this  amount  for  its 
holdings.  The  reason  -for  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  the  thought  that,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  the  Government  would  have  to 
pay  a  much  larger  price  if  it  condemned. 
Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  Government 
was  authorized  to  engage  in  the  planting 
and  production  of  guayule  anywhere  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  House 
bill  limits  the  operations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  we  have  been 
drawn  into  a  war  with  a  resourceful  en¬ 
emy.  It  will  be  prudent  to  view  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  real  war  with  an  enemy  that 
has  treacherously  prepared  for  it  during 
30  years,  charting  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  Pacific,  and  locating  and  mapping 
every  beach  head  for  a  landing  force. 
We  have  been  caught  napping.  Against 
trained  manpower  in  hordes  and  accu¬ 
mulated  war  material  we  have  resources 
of  factories  and  potential  raw  material. 
If  we  have  the  intelligence  to  put  them 
together,  we  need  not  fear  that  we  can 
find  men  like  MacArthur’s  men  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  marines  of  Wake 
Island  to  use  the  products  of  our  fac¬ 
tories. 

Those  who  can  speak  with  authority 
for  the  rubber-manufacturing  industry 
have  testified  that  synthetics  are  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  tread  and  sidewall  but  not 
for  the  carcass  of  a  tire.  We  have  lately 
been  assured  that  synthetics  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  quantity  within  2  years  by  syn¬ 
thetic-rubber  factories.  That  is  a  for¬ 
ward  step,  but  it  appears  to  answer  only  a 
part  of  the  need.  The  stock  pile  of  nat¬ 
ural  rubber  will  be  gone,  even  with  the 
most  careful  nursing,  in  2  or  3  years.  It 
behooves  us  to  think  about  replenishing 
the  supply  by  every  possible  means  in 


order  to  have  the  fraction  of  natural  rub¬ 
ber  indispensable  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  tire  that  will  not  fail. 

My  colleagues,  it  is  easy  to  criticize, 
and  I  know  that  no  monuments  will  be 
built  to  those  who  ridicule  the  idea  of 
putting  out  a  relatively  small  insurance 
premium  so  that  in  case  of  need  we  can 
carry  on  with  decent,  dependable  equip¬ 
ment,  instead  of  untrustworthy,  shoddy 
equipment.  A  reputable  rubber  chemist 
recently  alluded  to  the  vast  plan  for  sub¬ 
stitute  rubber  as  soothing  sirup.  Sooth¬ 
ing  sirup,  you  know,  allays  pain  and  dis¬ 
comfort  while  medical  skill  and  nature 
repair  the  damage.  While  it  is  not  in¬ 
jurious,  it  does  not  cure.  If  we  rely 
wholly  on  rubber  substitutes  that  do  not 
substitute — that  do  not  cure,  and  I  have 
yet  to  see  a  statement  by  a  reliable  au¬ 
thority  that  they  do — then  the  soothing 
sirup  might  better  be  described  as  poison. 

And  while  I  know  that  no  monuments 
will  be  built  to  the  conservative  Mem¬ 
bers  who  believe  in  taking  out  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy  in  the  form  of  S.  2152,  these 
Members  will  derive  some  self-satisfac¬ 
tion  out  of  the  reflection  that  they  did 
not  go  on  strike — did  net  sleep — they 
did  not  fail  the  men  symbolized  by  the 
marines  of  Wake. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  solve  the  problem  of  rubber  supplies 
in  the  hour  of  our  Nation’s  need,  but  it 
does  form  an  integral  part  of  a  solution, 
such  as  we  have  power  to  provide,  and 
it  will  help  us  to  avoid  another  costly 
mistake  in  the  dreary  procession  of 
things  that  arrived  too  little  and  too 
late. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of 
indulging  in  criticism  at  this  time,  I  can¬ 
not  help  but  indulge  the  hope  that  after 
we  get  out  of  the  conflict  now  raging 
that  we  will  change  our  rubber  policy 
and  encourage  its  production  here  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere — in  Central  and 
South  America — and  that  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  experimenting  with  the  guayule 
shrub  here  in  the  United  States,  ever 
keeping  on  hand  sufficient  seed  and  nurs¬ 
ery  stock.  I  do  not  know  of  a  better 
way  to  build  up  trade  with  South  and 
Central  America  than  to  encourage  these 
countries  in  developing  their  rubber  in¬ 
dustry,  nor  do  I  know  of  a  safer  insur¬ 
ance  policy  for  the  United  States  to  carry. 
This  thing  of  depending  on  countries 
5,000  miles  away  for  our  rubber  supply 
is  too  risky. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  I  am  interested  to 
know  to  what  extent  the  committee  in¬ 
vestigated  the  possibility  of  getting  rub¬ 
ber  from  South  America. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  We  looked  into 
that  quite  carefully.  We  cannot  get  any 
rubber  to  amount  to  anything  from  South 
America  until  1944  at  best.  That  would 
be  by  going  into  the  Amazon  Valley,  into 
the  jungles,  and  tapping  the  native  rub¬ 
ber  tree,  and  the  castilla  tree  down  in 
Central  America. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Where  is  South  Amer¬ 
ica  now  getting  its  rubber  supply? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  The  Dutch  and 
the  English  have  a  monopoly  on  the 
world’s  supply  of  rubber  today  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  nations  have  been  get- 
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ting  their  rubber  supplies  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  the  Malays. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Were  we  a  party  to  the 
signing  up  of  what  has  been  termed  as 
the  “rubber  cartel”? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Well,  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest  monopolies 
in  the  world..  Probably  we  were  guilty  of 
signing  that  cartel,  but  I  am  not  here 
arguing  over  policy.  I  am  appealing  to 
the  Congress  to  take  action  now  that  will 
give  us  a  sufficient  rubber  supply  to  keep 
our  armies  rolling. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Understand  me,  I  am 
not  interested  in  any  criticism.  I  think 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
about  in  the  position  I  am  in.  We  simply 
have  to  do  something  to  help  out  the  sit¬ 
uation,  and  if  the  committee  recommends 
this  and  it  is  the  only  thing  they  have  to 
recommend,  what  is  there  left  for  us  to 
do?  However,  I  am  intensely  interested 
in  a  thorough  investigation  being  made 
of  the  possible  sources  of  rubber  supplies 
from  South  America.  If  you  say  the  trees 
are  growing  wild  they  must  be  producing 
it.  If  they  are  producing  it,  then  it  must 
be  available  to  somebody  other  than  those 
folks. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Very  little  rubber 
is  being  produced  in  South  America  to¬ 
day.  It  takes  money,  and  real  money,  to 
go  back  into  the  jungles  and  tap  the 
rubber  trees.  It  is  going  to  be  quite  ex¬ 
pensive.  Every  pound  of  rubber  that 
comes  from  that  source  in  South  America 
will  cost  us  from  35  to  40  cents  a  pound, 
and  if  we  develop  that  source  to  the 
fullest  we  cannot  expect  more  than 
100,000  tons  of  rubber  every  year. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  What  were  we  paying 
for  the  last  rubber  we  got  from  India? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Rubber  prices  for 
some  time  have  been  pegged  at  22  Mz 
cents.  Rubber  for  the  1930  to  1939  aver¬ 
age  was  12  y3  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  I  am  still  interested  in 
the  Government  if  it  takes  a  subsidy  to 
do  it  and  it  is  going  to  cost  us  30  cents 
a  pound,  I  think  the  folks  of  this  country 
would  be  willing  to  pay  8  cents  additional 
in  order  to  get  a  tire  to  ride  on. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  know  the  gentleman  comes 
from  a  cotton  State.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  the  decrease  in  the  production  of 
rubber  is  bringing  about  right  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  country.  We  use  between  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  million  bales  of  cotton  in  tires 
in  America  today,  and  it  is  getting  so 
now  it  looks  as  though  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  without  tires,  and  you  will 
have  that  much  more  cotton  left  on  your 
hands. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  I  just  want  to  make 
this  statement  and  then  I  am  through. 
I  think,  as  long  as  we  are  having  these 
emergencies  put  in  their  appearance,  it  is 
a  pretty  good  idea  to  spend  some  time 
trying  to  solve  them,  and  not  have  any 
more  bugaboos  like  Mr.  Ickes  pulled  on 
us  in  the  oil  situation. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Rolph], 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Au¬ 
gust  5,  1941,  Leon  Henderson,  appearing 


before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  in  connection  with  price 
control,  said  regarding  the  price  of  rub¬ 
ber: 

Rubber  over  which  we  have  a  measure  of 
control  is  only  up  32  percent,  but,  as  you 
know,  we  had  to  institute  a  savings  cam¬ 
paign  to  reduce  the  customary  use  of  rub¬ 
ber  from  about  85,000  tons  down  to  60,000 
tons  a  month. 

On  the  same  day  he  advised  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  a  shortage  of  neoprene,  which 
is  synthetic  rubber. 

Ten  days  later,  on  August  15,  1941,  in 
testifying  further  before  the  committee, 
Mr.  Henderson  spoke  again  about  this 
shortage  and  explained  in  answer  to  a 
direct  question  that  he  understood  $200,- 
000,000  had  been  provided  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  building  synthetic  rubber  plants. 

Donald  M.  Nelson  was  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  September  26,  1941,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  briefly  the  question  of  synthetic 
rubber.  Mr.  Nelson  told  the  committee 
that  four  plants  for  the  production  of 
synthetic  rubber  are  being  operated.  He 
understood  these  are  Goodrich,  Good¬ 
year,  United  States  Rubber,  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  making  of  synthetic 
rubber  is  an  art  not  so  completely  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  American  manufactur¬ 
ers  know  just  what  to  do,  and  he  said: 

Mr.  Jones  has,  I  think,  quite  wisely  de¬ 
cided  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  put  up  four 
of  them,  using  different  processes  and  finding 
out  which  one  is  the  best  and  any  one  of 
them  can  be  expanded  at  any  time  in  case  an 
emergency  arises. 

Mr.  Nelson  also  told  the  committee 
that  Du  Pont  produces  neoprene,  which  is 
the  trade  name  presently  used  for  the  Du 
Pont  type  of  synthetic  rubber,  and  the 
large  rubber  companies  naturally  want 
to  get  into  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  as  a  source  of  supply.  Du  Font’s 
output  is  quite  limited. 

Mr.  Nelson  stated  price  of  synthetic 
rubber  on  September  26,  1941,  was  about 
50  cents  per  pound,  or  roughly  just  about 
twice  the  price  of  crude  rubber  on  that 
day.  Mr.  Nelson  observed: 

No  one  knows  how  cheaply  it  (synthetic 
rubber)  can  be  made  when  you  get  the  right 
know-how  and  the  proper  set-up  for  doing  it. 

In  September  of  last  year  the  trade 
lanes  to  the  Orient  were  still  open;  to¬ 
day  commerce  to  the  rubber-producing 
centers  of  Malay  and  Java  is  practically 
at  a  standstill,  and  while  there  is  no  use 
crying  over  spilled  milk,  the  urge  is  many 
times  more  pressing  today  that  we  do 
something  at  once. 

Senator  Sheridan  Downey,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  the  Senate,  and  Representative 
John  Z.  Anderson,  of  California,  in  the 
House,  have  been  appealing  to  Congress 
for  aid  to  promote  the  production  on  a 
large  scale  of  guayule,  a  rubber-bearing 
shrub,  native  of  Mexico,  and  which  has 
been  successfully  transplanted  to  the 
Big  Bend  country  of  Texas  and  the  Sa¬ 
linas  Valley  of  California. 

On  June  14,  1940,  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs  held  hearings 
in  this  connection  on  Senator  Downey’s 
bill,  and  then  again  on  December  10, 
1941. 

In  the  meantime,  on  April  16,  1941, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Anderson]  made  a  most  interesting  and 
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instructive  talk  on  the  subject  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  so  Congress  is 
fully  informed  on  the  subject. 

On  November  19,  1941,  a  Government 
release  had  the  following  to  say: 

Guayule,  a  sagebrush-like  Mexican  shrub, 
could  make  the  United  States  independent 
of  foreign  rubber  production,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Salinas,  Calif.,  informs  the 
Work  Projects  Administration.  As  author¬ 
ity  for  this  contention,  the  chamber  refers 
to  a  report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  on  “Possibilities  of  Producing  Rubber 
in  the  United  States  and  Rubber  Conserva¬ 
tion.”  The  chamber  adds  that  cheaper  rub¬ 
ber  for  many  present  uses  can  be  produced 
from  guayule.  Scientists  at  California  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  aided  by  Work  Projects 
Administration  workers,  are  already  making 
additional  experiments  with  the  plant  to  de¬ 
termine  its  possibilities.  The  Work  Projects 
Administration  workers  are  growing  500 
shrubs  on  a  project  sponsored  by  the  botany 
department  of  the  college.  Seedlings  for 
the  Cal-Tech  research  came  from  a  1,000-acre 
experimental  plantation  of  guayule  near  Sa¬ 
linas.  The  Tariff  Commission  report  esti¬ 
mates  that  four  and  one-half  million  acres 
planted  in  guayule  would,  in  theory,  pro¬ 
duce  enough  rubber  after  several  years  to 
meet  domestic  needs.  For  comparative  pur¬ 
poses,  the  report  estimates  that  9,000.000 
acres  are  planted  in  cotton  in  Texas. 

December  27,  1941,  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  San  Francisco  had  an  article 
about  guayule,  and  I  quote  part  of  the 
article,  as  follows: 

For  15  years  Salinas  has  been  experimen¬ 
tally  growing  guayule,  and  is  now  in  position 
to  use  between  25,000  and  50,000  acres  of 
Monterey  County  to  grow  guayule,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  estimate  of  A.  A.  Tavernetti,  the 
farm  adviser. 

There  is  locally  available  sufficient  seed¬ 
lings  to  plant  out  2,000  acres  this  spring,  and 
24,000  pounds  of  seed  for  further  production. 
This  seed  would  be  sufficient  to  plant  out 
seedlings  on  150,000  acres  in  another  year. 

The  Salinas  district  has  grown  experi- 
mentaUy  8,000  acres  of  guayule  for  harvest, 
and  has  counted  yields  up  to  2,850  pounds  of 
rubber  per  acre. 

Mr.  McGargar  says  his  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  cannot  answer  the  thousands  of  let¬ 
ters  which  have  come  in  asking  about  gua¬ 
yule.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  some  literature  on  the  subject 
and  is  hastening  to  get  out  more  information. 

Price  Administrator  Henderson  has  moved 
to  peg  the  price  of  guayule  rubber  at  not 
above  the  December  6  price. 

December  10,  1941,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  said  editorially,  under  the  cap¬ 
tion  “California  rubber,  farmers  should 
plant  guayule”: 

War  in  the  Pacific  threatens  America’s 
supply  of  rubber  and  interferes  with  the 
rubber  supply  of  the  nations  whose  enemies 
are  our  enemies. 

The  rubber  of  commerce  now  comes  chiefly 
from  the  Malay  Islands,  which  are  the  center 
of  the  new  phase  of  the  war. 

But  there  is  a  source  of  rubber  which  can 
be  developed  in  California.  That  is  the 
guayule  plant,  a  Mexican  shrub  which  pro¬ 
duces  real — not  synthetic — rubber,  and  that 
plant  flourishes  in  the  Salinas  Valley  and  in 
other  parts  of  California. 

Farmers  in  districts  where  this  plant  can 
be  grown  successfully  should  plant  the  gua¬ 
yule  seed.  Their  country  agricultural  direc¬ 
tors  can  advise  on  its  adaptability  to  the  local 
conditions. 

And  there  hould  be  no  monopoly  of  the 
seed  by  anybody  who  thinks  he  has  a  patent 
on  it. 

Pending  in  Congress  is  a  bill  to  stimulate 
this  production,  and  this  bill  should  now  be 
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passed  as  a  war  measure  as  well  as  an  aid  to 
farmers. 

Authorities  on  the  rubber  situation  warn 
that  there  is  danger  to  the  vital  rubber 
supply  of  America. 

These  men  are  experts,  not  faddists.  They 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  They 
know  that  guayule  rubber  is  the  real  thing; 
that  its  cultivation  will  be  an  important  de¬ 
fense  measure. 

California  farmers  and  all  other  persons 
who  can  be  of  influence  should  carefully  in¬ 
vestigate  the  possibility  of  guayule  produc¬ 
tion  and  plant  seed  where  conditions  are 
right. 

California  Congressmen  should  take  a  lead 
in  pressing  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  to 
make  possible  real  production  of  guayule 
rubber  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  advocating  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  Senate  2152,  it  is  not  alone  with 
the  idea  of  the  present  crisis  but  also 
hoping  that  after  the  war  we  may  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  foreign  sources  of  supply 
of  this  extremely  essential  material.  The 
United  States  would  then  be  in  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  rubber  as  We  are 
in  connection  with  coal-tar  dyes.  Prior 
to  World  War  No.  1  we  relied  entirely 
upon  Germany.  Since  World  War  No.  1 
we  make  dyes  in  this  country  the  equal 
in  every  way  to  the  best  ever  imported. 
Let  us  put  ourselves  in  the  same  position 
as  regards  rubber. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Johnson], 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  about  a  year  ago  I  delivered  a 
little  speech  here  on  behalf  of  guayule 
rubber  and  stressed  the  need  for  its  de¬ 
velopment  not  only  to  afford  us  an  as¬ 
sured  supply  of  domestic  rubber  but  as 
an  aid  to  American  agriculture.  Few 
realized  at  that  time  that  we  were  going 
to  be  in  the  situation  we  find  ourselves 
today  where,  because  of  war,  throughout 
the  world  sea-borne  commerce  has  be¬ 
come  unreliable  and  our  ordinary  source 
of  raw  rubber  is  partially  cut  off  and 
seriously  threatened.  We  did  not  realize 
it  until  we  found  ourselves  unable  to  buy 
new  tires. 

It  has  been  my  honor  and  pleasure 
to  serve  under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Flannagan]  who  addressed  us  just 
a  moment  ago.  He  is  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  which  has  gone  into  this 
subject  very  thoroughly.  The  Committee 
on  Agriculture  likewise  has  studied  this 
guayule  rubber  substitute  very  carefully. 
Representatives  from  all  the  big  tire 
companies  appeared  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  recommended  that  this  project 
be  taken  over  and  put  into  use.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  approved 
it  and  representatives  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  have  appeared  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  in  its  behalf. 

We  know  something  about  synthetic 
rubber,  enough  that  it  is  an  actuality, 
but  there  is  lots  we  do  not  know.  For 
instance,  representatives  of  the  big  rub¬ 
ber  companies  advise  us,  through  their 
research  workers  and  chemists,  that 
synthetic  rubber  is  entirely  practical  and 
is  very  serviceable  for  the  treads  of 
tires  and  tanks  but  that  natural  rubber 
the  ordinary  Para  rubber  of  commerce 


is  still  indispensable  for  the  side  walls 
of  the  tires,  for  the  tubes,  and  to  im¬ 
pregnate  the  fabric  that  goes  into  the 
tire.  So  the  only  hope  we  have  in  sight 
today  is  that  we  may  find  some  way  to 
develop  synthetic  and  guayule  rubber  in 
this  country. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  my 
committee  and  I  quite  agree  on  some 
other  things.  More  than  once  he  has 
told  us,  for  instance,  of  the  possibility  of 
using  cotton  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  Until  very  recently  we  have  been 
importing  50  percent  of  the  pulp  we  use 
in  paper  manufacture  in  this  country. 
If  we  would  use  5  percent  cotton  fiber  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  this  is 
something  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of,  it 
would  use  4,000,000  bales  of  southern 
cotton  annually  and  add  very  little  to  the 
cost  of  the  paper.  But  getting  back  to 
the  subject  of  synthetic  rubber. 

We  have  different  sources  of  synthetic 
rubber.  One  is  petroleum,  and  rubber 
is  being  manufactured  on  a  small  scale 
now  from  petroleum  and  crude  oil  prod¬ 
ucts  but  the  cost  runs  around  50  or  60 
cents  a  pound.  Another  source  of  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  is  grain.  Two  different 
schools  are  working  on  this  latter  prob¬ 
lem.  Professor  Christiansen  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  in  collaboration  with 
other  scientists  from  other  universities 
is  working  on  it  and  also  our  own  re¬ 
search  laboratory  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  is  in¬ 
vestigating  this  field  as  a  further  use  of 
American  grains.  Let  me  call  attention 
to  a  statement  macje  by  Fulton  Lewis, 
Jr.,  last  night  in  a  broadcast  over  the 
Mutual  network.  These  are  his  words: 

Alcohol  can  be  made  from  wheat  and  corn 
of  which  we  have  a  surplus  of  about  one  and 
a  half  billion  bushels  hanging  over  the  head 
of  the  farmer.  The  liquor  industry  says  It 
is  entirely  practical.  The  Government,  in¬ 
stead,  is  tying  up  about  1,200,000  tons  of 
sugar  to  be  made  into  alcohol  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  alcohol  plants  of  the  country;  and  the 
issue  is  whether  alcohol  is  to  be  made  from 
grain,  of  which  we  have  a  tremendous  sur¬ 
plus,  or  from  sugar,  in  which  we  are  short. 

I  wish  you  could  see  those  corn  bins 
out  through  the  Middle  West.  You  go 
through  town  after  town  and  see  these 
great  galvanized  tanks  holding  1,000 
bushels  apiece.  All  this  corn  has  to  be 
worked  over  and  changed  from  tank  to 
tank  to  save  it  from  insects  and  pests, 
when  now  it  could  be  used  so  easily  for 
alcohol. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Would 
the  gentleman  tell  the  committee 
whether  it  has  come  to  his  attention  that 
there  are  something  like  150,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  in  storage  in  this  coun¬ 
try  today  that  must  be  moved  before  the 
coming  crop  can  be  taken  care  of  prop¬ 
erly? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  It  has  all 
got  to  be  moved  and  turned  over;  that 
is  right. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  And 
the  wheat  is  just  as  valuable  for  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  as  is  sugar;  and 
that  applies  as  well  to  corn,  and  many 
other  farm  products. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  That  is 
right. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  ChenowethL 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  for  this  bill  and  I  wish  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Anderson]  for  the  diligence  which  he  has 
shown  and  the  study  which  he  has  made 
with  reference  to  the  matter  of  guayule 
rubber.  It  does  not  require  any  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  something  in  this 
country  to  produce  our  own  rubber.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  our  rubber  supply 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  cut  off,  we  will 
have  to  raise  it  here  at  home. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  guayule  plant 
offered  the  best  possibilities.  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  rubber  and  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  an  authority  on  this  subject,  but 
from  all  the  evidence  which  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  I  am  convinced  that  the  guayule 
plant  can  be  cultivated  in  this  country, 
to  the  end  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  rubber  can  be  obtained.  I  first  heard 
of  this  plant  last  summer  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  one  of  our  prominent 
citizens  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Jesse  G.  North- 
cutt,  of  Denver,  calling  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  just  been  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  had  seen  the  experiments 
being  conducted  there  with  the  guayule 
plant.  He  suggested  that  southern  Colo¬ 
rado  had  the  climate  and  the  soil  condi¬ 
tions  which  would  be  favorable  to  the 
growing  of  the  guayule  plant  and  offered 
the  use  of  his  own  land  on  which  to  make 
the  experiment.  He  mentioned  the  name 
of  Mr.  Anderson  as  being  interested  in 
this  subject,  and  on  my  return  to  Wash¬ 
ington  I  immediately  got  in  touch  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson]  and  found  him  very  cooperative. 
He  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable 
information  on  the  subject. 

The  people  of  Colorado,  and  I  mention 
southern  Colorado  particularly  because 
the  climatic  conditions  and  soil  condi¬ 
tions  are  perhaps  a  little  more  favorable 
there  than  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
are  very  much  interested  in  getting  some 
of  these  plants  so  that  they  might  carry 
on  this  experiment.  We  can  offer  both 
irrigated  and  dry  lands.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
make  guayule  plants  available  to  some  of 
our  Colorado  farmers. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FULMER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Murdock] 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
wholeheartedly  for  this  bill  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  not  only  furnish  us  with  a 
part  of  the  vital  rubber  that  we  need  in 
this  emergency  but  will  be  the  start  of  a 
home  industry  which  we  should  have 
started  many  years  ago.  I  have  been 
told  about  20  years  ago  more  guayule  was 
growing  wild  in  southern  Arizona  than 
in  any  other  State  of  this  Union  and  that 
several  industrial  leaders  of  Arizona 
agreed  with  Thomas  Edison  at  the  time 
that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  rubber  from 
more  than  one  variety  of  desert  growth 
throughout  cur  Southwest.  A  consider- 
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able  acreage  of  guayule  was  successfully 
cultivated  in  Arizona  between  Tuscon 
and  Nogales  at  that  time.  It  has  been 
grown  successfully  in  at  least  four  States 
in  the  Southwest. 

I  believe  that  if  we  do  produce  rubber 
now,  as  this  bill  contemplates,  and  as  it 
has  been  done,  it  will  be  the  beginning 
of  a  wider  production  in  days  of  peace, 
even  though  we  may  have  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  cheap  rubber  from  the  East 
Indies.  We  should  explore  every  possi¬ 
bility  of  seeding  the  desert  with  guayule 
in  its  natural  habitat,  as  well  as  its  arti¬ 
ficial  cultivation.  There  is  a  vast  region 
lying  west  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  that  was  once  called  the 
Great  American  Desert.  It  has  now  been 
transformed  into  a  dozen  common¬ 
wealths.  It  is  no  longer  a  desert  fit  only 
for  Indians  and  buffaloes  but  the  home 
of  many  prosperous  American  farmers 
and  citizens.  Even  so,  it  is  America’s  vast 
reservoir  of  untouched  natural  resources 
for  vitally  needed  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  can  make  use  of 
this  and  other  desert  plants,  we  can  build 
up  a  home  industry  which  will  make  this 
country  self-sufficient  in  time  of  peace  as 
well  as  in  time  of  war.  Again  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Anderson]  for  bringing  this 
to  cur  attention  and  for  conducting  the 
bill  so  successfully  up  to  this  point.  I 
trust  it  will  be  enacted  into  law. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
doubt  it  is  wise  that  we  pursue  every 
angle  that  might  relieve  the  rubber  short¬ 
age,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  our  na¬ 
tional  defense  but  in  the  interest  of  our 
domestic  economy.  I  am  thinking  par¬ 
ticularly  of  those  tire  dealers  and  garage- 
men  in  the  great  cities,  small  towns,  and 
even  at  the  crossroads  filling  stations 
who  are  facing  a  very  grave  problem  be¬ 
cause  of  this  rubber  shortage. 

We  cannot  turn  the  calendar  back.  As 
we  look  upon  the  mistakes  that  perhaps 
all  of  the  American  people  are  guilty  of, 
we  find  we  are  in  a  situation  that  is  not 
pleasant.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  call¬ 
ing  each  other  names.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  would,  be  fools  indeed  if  we  did 
not  try  to  gather  a  lesson  from  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  past.  So  far  as  our  future 
conduct  is  concerned,  there  are  two  or 
three  very  fundamental  principles  we  will 
adhere  to  if  we  are  wise.  One  is  that  we 
should  strive  for  greater  use  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  and  not  a  lesser  use. 

Synthetic  rubber  can  be  made  from 
many  agricultural  products,  and  it  can  be 
made  economically.  It  can  be  made  from 
corn  and  wheat  for  as  little  as  15  cents 
a  pound.  Rather  than  Congress  adopt¬ 
ing  policies  that  are  going  to  make  it 
more  profitable  to  put  farm  products  in 
storage  than  to  use  them,  Congress 
should  work  toward  measures  which  will 
call  for  a  greater  use  of  farm  crops.  We 
should  strive  to  a  greater  use  of  farm 
products  and  not  a  lesser  use. 

Another  general  principle  that  we 
should  give  consideration  to  in  the  future 
is  this :  The  American  market  belongs  to 
the  American  farmer,  and  that  includes 


the  farm  products  from  which  we  can 
make  industrial  alcohol,  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber,  and  other  industrial  products. 

The  third  principle  that  should  guide 
us  is  that  the  doctrine  of  plenty  is  better 
than  the  doctrine  of  scarcity,  whether  it 
be  farm  crops,  sugar,  steel,  aluminum, 
rubber,  or  what  not. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  V/OODRUFF  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  understands,  does  he  not,  that 
the  scientists  who  know  about  these 
things  say  that  from  a  bushel  of  corn  or 
from  a  bushel  of  wheat  there  can  be 
made  10  pounds  of  the  finest  synthetic 
rubber  that  can  be  manufactured? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  very  true.  One 
of  the  outstanding  authorities  on  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  is  our  own  Dr.  Leo  M. 
Christensen,  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  He  has  carried  on  experiments 
that  have  been  aided  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  If  given  a 
break  by  the  rationing  authorities  for 
machinery  necessary  for  new  plants, 
farm  chemurgy  can  make  a  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  both  our  domestic  economy 
and  our  war  effort. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Crawford]  . 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  wish  to  throw  any  cold  water  on 
this  proposition.  What  I  have  to  say  is 
not  intended  for  that  purpose.  At  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  feel  I  should  sit  here 
and  let  my  district  gather  the  idea  from 
this  debate  that  we  are  going  to  soon 
have  a  big  production  of  rubber  from 
this  guayule  plant.  In  my  opinion,  it 
will  be  20  years  before  you  get  any  satis¬ 
factory  results  from  a  movement  of  this 
kind,  if  you  are  to  depend  upon  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  your  rubber 
results. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  what 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
had  to  say  a  while  ago.  I  tried  to  draw 
him  out,  or  in  plain  language,  pin  him 
down,  so  that  I  might  use  his  position 
in  talking  about  some  of  these  matters 
in  the  future. 

You  are  dealing  here  with  a  proposi¬ 
tion  which  will  have  to  have  tariff  pro¬ 
tection  before  it  ever  gets  anywhere. 
You  are  dealing  with  a  product  which 
will  have  to  buck  the  combined  resources 
of  the  rubber  trust  of  the  world  and  of 
the  second  rubber  trust  we  are  creating 
through  appropriating  $400,000,000  to 
start  the  production  of  rubber  from  oil 
products. 

We  have  gone  through  an  experience 
in  the  last  7  or  8  or  9  years  where  the 
administration  has  held  a  constant  muz¬ 
zle  on  this  thing  I  am  going  to  mention, 
and  it  is  parallel  with  the  case  with 
which  you  are  dealing  here  today.  If 
you  will  take  the  February  3  issue  of 
Victory  and  turn  to  page  12  you  will  find 
this  interesting  language.  There  are 
five  headings  on  these  two  pages  which 
have  to  deal  with  this  strategic  com¬ 
modity  I  am  about  to  mention. 

Sugar  isn’t  needed  just  for  food  and  en¬ 
ergy;  sugar  is  today  a  weapon  of  war  because 
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it  is  needed  to  make  industrial  alcohol  for 
the  production  of  smokeless  powder. 

There  is  a  product — sugar — as  essential 
in  carrying  on  war  as  is  rubber  in  carrying 
on  our  domestic  and  war  economy  today, 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  in  this  House 
will  attempt  to  refute  that  statement. 
But  will  you  show  me  where  I  can  go  out 
and  get  a  permit  to  use  my  own  private 
funds  and  build  a  plant  even  to  produce 
sugar,  to  say  nothing  about  weaving  my 
way  through  the  intricate  web  of  finance, 
blockades,  and  so  forth,  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  building  a  plant  to  produce 
synthetic  rubber  from  the  guayule  plant? 
I  am  just  not  going  to  be  kidded  about 
this  at  all.  Go  along  with  the  crowd, 
support  the  bill,  and  further  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  producing  rubber,  of 
course,  because  of  our  peacetime  and 
military  economy;  but  do  not  get  the 
idea  that  you  are  going  to  have  ware¬ 
houses  full  of  rubber  out  of  the  guayule 
plant  in  a  few  months.  It  is  not  going 
to  happen. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Does 
the  gentleman  have  in  mind  as  he  makes 
the  statement  the  $400,000,000  that  Mr. 
Jesse  Jones  says  is  available  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  synthetic  rubber  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  gentleman  referred  also  to  the 
difficulties  a  man  or  a  group  of  men  at¬ 
tempting  to  engage  in  this  particular 
commercial  activity  would  have  if  they 
attempted  to  finance  such  things  in  the 
markets  of  the  world? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  is  correct. 
Take  the  statement  of  your  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Thurman  Arnold, 
and  inform  yourselves  of  what  is  going  on 
in  this  country  today,  not  last  year,  and 
not  3  years  ago,  but  today.  Read  what 
he  said  before  one  of  the  committees  the 
other  day;  about  how  these  combina¬ 
tions  are  preventing  the  production  of 
these  substitute  products,  and  see  how  he 
is  muzzled  by  the  opposition  of  the 
defense-production  authorities  in  prose¬ 
cuting  these  combinations  and  thus  try¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  more  production.  We 
might  just  as  well  get  wise  ourselves. 
Whatever  we  do,  let  us  not  mislead  our 
people  at  home.  Let  us  build  these  do¬ 
mestic  industries  if  we  can,  and  build 
them  with  private  capital,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  are  promoting  these  new 
ones  let  us  make  sure  that  the  ones  that 
have  been  established  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  are  permitted  to  live. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  this 
South  American  economy,  for  instance? 
Suppose  the  South  American  countries, 
through  our  giving  them  the  risk  capi¬ 
tal,  come  into  the  production  of  natural 
rubber?  Then  what  will  you  do  with  th  s 
“rubber  doll”  we  are  handing  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  today? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my 
remaining  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thomason]. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  there  is  little  that  can  be  added  to 
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the  very  able  presentation  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son].  I  have  been  interested  for  a  good 
long  while  in  the  development  of  the 
guayule  plant.  Since  I  found  out  about 
6  months  ago  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  had  such  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  I  have  been  consulting  and 
cooperating  with  him  in  the  furtherance 
of  this  legislation.  This  bill  is  at  least  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  so  happens  that  I  come  from  El 
Paso,  down  on  the  Mexican  border,  in  a 
more  or  less  arid  country  similar  to  that 
represented  by  my  friends  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Murdock]  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  I  believe  the  experts  have 
claimed  that  perhaps  that  is  the  only 
section  of  the  United  States  where  the 
guayule  plant  grows  wild.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Big  Bend  country  of  Texas. 

I  recall  distinctly  that  a  little  more 
than  20  years  ago — to  be  exact,  in  1909 
and  1910 — a  factory  was  built  at  Mara¬ 
thon,  Tex.,  in  the  congressional  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and 
it  operated  for  about  9  months.  It  milled 
4,000  tons  of  this  shru'o,  which  yielded  600 
tons  of  crude  rubber.  Guayule  grows 
wild  in  nearly  all  the  counties  of  my 
district.  The  climate  and  soil  are  spe¬ 
cially  suited  to  its  propagation. 

The  shrub  in  the  Marathon  locality 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  because  of  very 
large  importations  of  raw  rubber  from 
the  Far  East  the  price  became  so  low  the 
factory  had  to  close  down. 

The  rubber  situation  is  critical.  We 
need  to  develop  our  own  natural  re¬ 
sources.  If  this  bill  becomes  law,  I  shall 
urge  that  some  of  this  seed  be  used  in 
west  Texas,  and  later  that  a  factory  be 
erected  in  that  section  to  process  the 
guayule  into  rubber. 

I  sought  and  obtained  permission  from 
the  House  before  the  beginning  of  the 
general  debate  on  this  bill  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  in  my  remarks  of  a  statement  by 
Mr.  C.  L.  Chapin,  who  resides  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  who  had  charge  of  the  Mara¬ 
thon  plant,  and  who  also  resided  in 
Mexico  for  a  good  long  while  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  guayule  production.  He 
is  much  more  familiar  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  that  section  than  I,  and  I  invite 
a  careful  reading  of  his  statement. 

I  agree  with  the  remarks  just  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford]  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
lot  of  rubber  developed  from  guayule 
overnight  or  in  6  months  or  12  months, 
but  probably  it  will  be  2  or  3  years.  I 
feel  this  way  about  the  matter:  The 
situation  is  so  very  critical  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  outlook  is  so  black  in  the  Far  East 
that,  regardless  of  what  happens  there, 
it  behooves  us  to  exhaust  every  possible 
means  of  research  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  rubber  in  our  own  country. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  problem  of 
developing  synthetic  rubber,  but  guayule 
has  been  proven  successful,  not  only  by 
the  experts  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
but  it  has  been  proven  and  admitted,  as 
I  understand  it,  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  likewise 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harter], 


who  comes  from  a  great  rubber  manufac¬ 
turing  city,  that  the  big  companies,  per¬ 
haps,  like  Goodyear  and  Firestone,  have 
used  guayule  with  great  success.  The 
trouble  is  the  shortage  of  supply.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  develop  it  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  that  we  will  not  be  dependent  on 
the  Far  East.  The  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Flannagan]  admits  there  is  no 
hope  of  getting  rubber  in  large  quantities 
from  South  America  for  several  years. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  this  Interconti¬ 
nental  Co.  I  never  heard  of  them  until 
this  legislation  was  initiated.  I  have 
had  no  one  representing  them  to  ever 
speak  to  me  about  it,  but  I  understand 
upon  reliable  authority,  that  this  is  the 
only  company  in  our  country  that  has 
any  supply  of  choice  seed.  Seeding  and 
planting  time  is  only  a  month  or  two 
away,  and  we  should  act  promptly.  I 
trust  the  representatives  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  see  to  it  that  the  seed  is  bought  at 
a  fair  price. 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Just  let  me  make 
one  further  point  and  then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rub¬ 
ber  trees  and  industry  in  the  Far  East, 
if  they  have  not  been  destroyed  now,  it  is 
safe  to  predict  it  soon  will  be  destroyed, 
especially  if  the  Japs  take  Singapore. 
Then  you  will  have  no  rubber  to  come 
from  the  Far  East  in  several  years,  re¬ 
gardless  of  who  may  win  the  struggle 
over  there. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  The  gentleman’s 
statement  is  very  interesting,  and  if  he 
has  the  information,  will  he  give  the 
House  the  benefit  of  it  by  stating  how 
long  would  be  required  to  produce  an 
adequate  supply  of  rubber  from  this 
product? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  could  not  say  how 
long  it  would  take,  but  I  would  say  that 
that  would  be  a  matter  of  at  least  2  or  3 
years.  It  can  be  produced  in  paying 
quantities  in  3  or  4  years.  But  we  must 
make  the  start  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  And  every  ounce 
would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Of  course,  and  it 
behooves  us  to  resort  to  every  means  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  rubber  in  this  country,  and 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  As  tragic  as 
this  war  is,  perhaps  some  good  will  come 
out  of  it.  Our  chemists  and  research  ex¬ 
perts  are  now  busy  trying  to  develop  in 
our  own  country  many  of  the  necessities 
of  life,  so  that  in  the  long,  hard  days  to 
come  we  will  not  be  dependent  upon  im¬ 
portations  from  foreign  countries.  Most 
of  our  people,  and  especially  our  Army, 
are  now  riding  on  rubber.  Rubber  is  one 
of  our  greatest  necessities.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  so  that  the  work  can 
get  under  headway. 

GUAYULE  RUBBER 

(By  C.  L.  Chapin,  of  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Commercial  production  of  guayule  rubber 
began  about  the  year  1904.  It  comes  from  a 
desert  shrub  (Parthenium  argentatum),  in 
appearance  and  size  somewhat  resembling  the 
familiar  sagebrush  of  the  western  plains. 
The  shrub  grows  wild  in  the  plateau  region 
of  northern  Mexico  and  in  the  Big  Bend  sec¬ 
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tion  of  Texas.  Search  over  the  entire  world 
wherever  conditions  were  somewhat  similar 
failed  to  discover  the  plant  anywhere  else. 

Most  of  our  rubber,  both  wild  and  culti¬ 
vated,  is  made  from  the  sap  of  the  Hevea 
rubber  tree,  the  sap  being  chemically  treated 
to  turn  it  into  rubber.  Guayule  rubber,  on 
the  other  hand,  exists  as  tiny  particles  of 
rubber  in  the  bark  and  outer  wood  of  the 
guayule  plant.  To  produce  crude  guayule 
rubber  it  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  grind 
or  pulverize  the  plant,  and  then  by  mechanical 
processes  separate  the  rubber  from  the  wood, 
bark,  and  leaves. 

Crude  guayule  rubber  as  it  comes  from  the 
factories  in  Mexico  sells  in  the  New  York 
market  at  present  for  about  one-half  the  price 
of  the  best  crude  rubber — Upriver  Pine  Para, 
the  wild  rubber  from  Brazil — and  for  about 
65  percent  of  the  price  of  Plantation  Crepe, 
the  cultivated  rubber  from  Malaya,  which  now 
comprises  all  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
rubber  used  in  the  United  States.  (On  July 
29,  1941,  prices  in  the  New  York  City  rubber 
market  were:  Upriver  Fine  Para,  30  cents  per 
pound;  No.  1  Thin  Latex  Crepe,  23%  cents 
per  pound;  guayule,  15%  cents  per  pound.) 

The  market  price  is  a  fair  approximation  of 
the  relative  qualities  of  these  three  varieties 
of  rubber.  Guayule  rubber  is  not  used  in 
products  where  the  very  highest  qualities  of 
strength,  elasticity,  and  durability  are  essen¬ 
tial,  as  in  surgical  rubber  goods  and  inner 
tubes  for  automobile  tires,  for  instance. 

However,  guayule  rubber  is  not  being  used 
where  the  requirements  are  most  exacting, 
mainly  because  it  would  cost  more  to  treat 
the  guayule  rubber  so  as  to  give  it  those  higher 
qualities.  Tests  have  been  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  which  showed  that  after 
being  treated  in  certain  ways  guayule  rubber 
was  equal  in  practically  every  respect  to  the 
best  rubber  on  the  market. 

As  a  practical  matter,  therefore,  guayule 
rubber  could  be  so  processed  that  it  would 
serve  every  purpose  acceptably;  and  if  the 
supply  were  great  enough,  and  the  price  per¬ 
mitted,  the  development  of  large-scale  proc¬ 
essing  methods  would  tend  to  decrease  very 
materially  the  cost  of  such  operations. 

In  1900,  when  the  amount  of  rubber  which 
was  used  by  the  automobile  industry  was 
negligible,  the  net  importations  of  crude  rub¬ 
ber  into  the  United  States  amounted  to  20,308 
long  tons. 

That  was  the  year  in  which  cultivated 
plantation  rubber  from  Malaya  first  appeared 
in  the  market.  Previous  to  that  time  all  rub¬ 
ber  was  from  wild  trees,  principally  from 
Brazil. 

About  1904  guayule  rubber  began  to  appear 
in  the  market,  and  by  1910  this  rubber  had 
become  an  important  factor  in  rubber -goods 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States. 

By  1910  the  automobile  industry  had  begun 
to  use  a  large  part  of  the  rubber  coming  to 
the  United  States,  and  in  that  year  the  net 
importations  were  42,210  long  tons.  In  1910, 
4,762  tons  of  guayule  rubber  was  imported, 
this  product  thus  making  up  11  percent  of 
the  crude  rubber  used  in  the  United  States. 
The  importations  of  plantation  rubber  in  that 
year  were  11,000  tons. 

The  year  1911  marked  the  high  tide  of 
guayule  rubber  importation,  when  7,437  tons 
came  into  the  country.  As  the  total  rubber 
importations  in  that  year  fell  to  34,464  tons, 
guayule  rubber  made  up  21  percent  of  the 
importations.  The  decline  in  importations 
of  guayule  rubber  after  1911  was  due  to  the 
dwindling  supply  of  the  wild  shrub  through¬ 
out  Mexico  and  in  part  to  political  disturb¬ 
ances  in  that  country  which  made  industrial 
operations  difficult  and  at  times  impossible. 

As  the  total  importations  of  rubber  of  all 
kinds  increased  the  price  per  pound  gradually 
went  down.  In  1910,  when  the  larger  part  of 
our  best  rubber  was  still  coming  from  Brazil, 
the  price  of  up-river  para  rubber  was  around 
$2  per  pound.  Guayule  rubber  In  that  year 
sold  at  around  53  cents  per  pound. 
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About  1915  Importations  from  the  planta¬ 
tions  of  Malaya  began  to  equal  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  wild  rubber  from  Brazil.  Thereafter 
plantation  rubber  continued  to  crowd  out  the 
South  American  wild  rubber,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  and  continues  to  be  inferior 
in  some  characteristics  to  the  wild  rubber 
from  Brazil.  By  1938,  97  percent  of  our 
imports  were  of  plantation  rubber. 

Importations  of  guayule  rubber  have  de¬ 
clined  from  the  high  mark  of  1911,  and  from 
1928  to  the  present  time  have  averaged 
around  2,300  tons  per  year,  reaching  3,634 
tons  in  1940,  however. 

Meanwhile,  the  total  importations  of  rub¬ 
ber  have  gone  steadily  upward,  until  in  1940 
our  net  importations  were  in  excess  of  600,- 
000  long  tons.  In  that  year  importations  of 
guayule  rubber  amounted  to  about  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  our  total  importations. 

The  only  locality  in  the  United  States 
where  the  guayule  plant  has  grown  in  the 
wild  state  is  the  Big  Bend  country  in  south¬ 
western  Texas.  There  in  1909-10  a  factory 
located  at  Marathon  operated  for  about  9 
months,  milling  4,000  tons  of  shrub,  which 
yielded  about  600  tons  of  crude  rubber.  The 
shrub  supply  was  exhausted  in  that  time. 

The  wild  shrub  was  found  in  scattered 
spots  over  most  of  Brewster  County,  and  in 
Pecos  County,  east  of  Fort  Stockton. 

It  is  in  the  latter  locality  that  the  writer 
believes  the  most  favorable  conditions  exist 
for  a  large-scale  undertaking  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  guayule  plant.  The  climate  and 
soil  are  exactly  suited  to  the  plant,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  natural  selection  of  that  area 
by  the  wild  growth.  This  would  make  un¬ 
necessary  any  acclimating  or  adapting  the 
cultivated  plants  to  climatic  and  soil  con¬ 
ditions. 

There  is  a  large  area  of  land  now  under 
Irrigation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  land 
on  which  the  best  yield  of  wild  guayule  for¬ 
merly  grew.  The  writer  had  charge  of  the 
field  work  when  the  factory  at  Marathon  was 
in  operation  and  arranged  for  the  gathering 
and  transporting  of  the  shrub  to  the  factory. 
This  writer  personally  established  a  gathering 
camp  in  the  midst  of  guayule  fields  which 
are  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  lands  since 
brought  under  irrigation,  at  the  base  of 
Seven  Mile  Hill  east  of  Fort  Stockton. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  be  possible  to  find 
some  regrowth  of  guayule  on  that  very  land 
today. 

Inasmuch  as  the  wild  shrub  which  was 
milled  in  Texas  was  found  to  yield  a  slightly 
higher  percentage  of  rubber  than  was  ordi¬ 
narily  procured  from  the  shrub  milled  in  the 
various  factories  in  Mexico,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Big  Bend  section  of  Texas  is  eminently 
suited  to  the  plant  and  that  nowhere  else 
could  it  be  reasonably  certain  that  equally 
good  results  might  be  obtained. 

The  writer  was  employed  in  the  guayule 
rubber  industry  in  Mexico  from  the  time  it 
began  to  assume  important  proportions 
there.  His  experience  included  scouting 
6hrub-bearing  areas  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  shrub  which  could  be  gathered  from  large 
land  holdings;  contracting  with  landowners 
for  the  purchase  of  shrub  growing  on  their 
properties;  employing  and  supervising  con¬ 
tractors  to  gather,  haul,  and  ship  the  shrub 
to  the  factory;  as  well  as  actual  work  in 
every  department  of  the  largest  guayule  fac¬ 
tory  in  Mexico.  This  experience,  in  addition 
to  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  that  part 
of  the  guayule  rubber  industry  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  Texas,  qualifies  him  to  express  an 
opinion  regarding  the  proposal  to  set  up  a 
guayule-growing  business  in  the  United 
States. 

The  recommendation  is  respectfully  urged 
that,  should  such  an  undertaking  be  made, 
a  considerable  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  activity 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  only  natural 
habitat  of  the  guayule  plant — the  Big  Bend 
section  of  Texas. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  proposed  Federal 
guayule  rubber  corporation  might  well  be 


authorized  to  go  beyond  the  authorization 
contained  in  section  5  of  H.  R.  5030.  Farm¬ 
ers  owning  or  cultivating  lands  in  areas 
suited  to  the  growing  of  guayule  might  be 
encouraged  to  undertake  growing  the  plant 
as  a  regular  crop.  This  could  be  done  by 
contracting  with  them  to  purchase  shrub 
grown  by  them,  and  by  furnishing  to  them 
guidance  in  the  best  methods  of  planting 
and  cultivation,  in  addition  to  furnishing 
seed  or  seedlings  for  field  planting.  Small 
factories  might  be  established  for  milling 
shrub  grown  by  farmers,  each  factory  serving 
an  area  to  provide  easy  transportation  of  the 
gathered  shrub. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kook]. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  studied 
in  the  committee  with  much  interest 
the  rubber  situation,  and  I  reserved  the 
right  to  oppose  this  bill  on  the  floor, 
if  necessary,  for  the  reason  that  I  was 
told  there  was  a  cartel  between  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Malaya 
that  practically  kept  out  of  this  country 
the  rubber  that  was  produced  in  Brazil. 
I  find  that  there  was  a  cartel  there,  but 
that  Brazil  only  produced  about  42,000 
tons  of  rubber,  whereas  there  was  pro¬ 
duced  or  received  from  the  Netherlands, 
Ceylon,  India,  Burma,  North  Borneo, 
and  Sarawak  1,563,000  long  tons.  So, 
even,  with  the  best  efforts  of  Brazil,  and 
after  she  reached  her  peak,  she  could 
only  produce  42,000  tons;  and  therefore 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  especially  in 
this  war  situation,  that  we  reach  out 
and  grasp  every  single,  solitary  thing 
that  we  can  in  order  to  take  care  of  this 
rubber  situation. 

We  in  Michigan  are  very  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  this,  because  the  automobile 
industry,  which  is  our  greatest  industry, 
rests  upon  a  sufficient  production  of  rub¬ 
ber.  I  believe,  after  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  study  of  this  whole  situation,  that 
guayule  plant  is  about  the  only  place 
where  we  in  the  United  States  can  reach 
out  after  any  kind  of  help.  The  guayule 
plant  has  been  grown  in  Mexico,  and  we 
have  used  quite  a  little  of  the  product 
of  that  plant  that  has  come  from  Mexico. 
They  have  been  raising  it  there  for  the 
last  40  years.  If  they  can  raise  it  success¬ 
fully  and  profitably,  then  why  should  not 
we  go  into  the  production  of  rubber,  at 
least  as  a  matter  of  protection?  We  are 
in  hopes  that  the  situation  as  it  exists  in 
the  Far  East  will  be  taken  care  of.  We 
are  in  hopes — and  I  feel  that  we  have 
high  hopes — that  the  situation  will  right 
itself  to  the  point  where  after  the  war  we 
will  be  back  again  to  10-cent  rubber;  but 
if  these  fields  in  the  Far  East  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  we  will  never  again  be  back  to 
10-cent  rubber,  and  our  only  salvation  is 
to  turn  to  this  guayule  plant  and  the 
propagation  of  synthetic  rubber.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  resume  the  manufacturing  of  au¬ 
tomobiles  as  soon  as  we  win  the  present 
war.  I  hope  it  will  be  soon,  but  at  least, 
in  the  meantime,  let  us  grow  this  rubber 
plant  and  hope  that  it  will  bring  about 
a  production  of  rubber  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  great  automobile  industry  will 
be  able  to  operate  again  in  the  interest 
of  this  Nation;  also,  that  we  produce 
enough  rubber  to  keep  our  armies  and 
Navy  supplied  so  that  they  may  operate 
successfully  and  win  this  war.  Let  us  do 
all  we  can  to  win  the  war.  We  need  this 
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bill  because  rubber  is  vital  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  termination  of  this  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the  “Secre¬ 
tary”)  is  authorized — 

(1)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  or 
other  agreement,  or  by  condemnation,  the 
right  to  operate  under  processes  or  patents 
relating  to  the  growing  and  harvesting  of 
guayule  or  the  extraction  of  rubber  there¬ 
from,  and  such  properties,  processes,  records, 
and  data  as  are  necessary  to  such  operation; 

(2)  To  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting 
of,  not  in  excess  of  75,000  acres  of  guayule  in 
areas  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  where  the 
best  growth  and  yields  may  be  expected  in 
order  to  maintain  a  nucleus  planting  of  gua¬ 
yule  to  serve  as  a  domestic  source  of  crude 
rubber  as  well  as  of  planting  material  for 
use  in  further  expanding  guayule  planting 
to  meet  emergency  needs  of  the  United  States 
for  crude  rubber;  to  establish  and  maintain 
nurseries  to  provide  seedlings  for  field  plants; 
and  to  purchase  necessary  equipment  and 
facilities; 

(3)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other 
agreement,  or  by  condemnation,  rights  to 
land  for  the  purpose  of  making  plantings  of 
guayule;  to  make  surveys,  directly  or  through 
appropriate  Government  agencies  of  areas  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  where  guayule 
might  be  grown;  and  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  records  indicating  areas  to  which  guayule 
cultivation  could  be  extended  for  emergency 
production; 

(4)  To  construct  or  operate,  or  to  contract 
for  the  operation  of,  factories  for  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  rubber  from  guayule;  and  to  purchase, 
operate,  and  maintain  equipment  for  the 
harvesting,  storing,  transporting,  and  com¬ 
plete  processing  of  guayule; 

(5)  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he  may 
cooperate  with  any  other  public  or  private 
agency,  designed  to  increase  the  yield  of  gua¬ 
yule  by  breeding  or  by  selection,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  planting  methods;  to  make  surveys 
of  areas  suitable  for  cultivating  guayule;  to 
make  experimental  plantings;  and  to  con¬ 
duct  agronomic  tests; 

(6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  he  may  co¬ 
operate  with  any  other  public  or  private 
agency,  to  determine  the  qualities  of  rubber 
obtained  from  guayule  and  to  determine  the 
most  favorable  methods  of  compounding  and 
using  guayule  in  rubber  manufacturing 
processes; 

(7)  To  improve  methods  of  processing  gua¬ 
yule  shrubs  and  rubber  and  to  obtain  and 
hold  patents  on  such  new  processes; 

(8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed 
from  guayule  and  to  use  funds  so  obtained 
in  replanting  and  maintaining  an  area  of 
75,000  acres  of  guayule  inside  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  and 

(9)  To  exercise  with  respect  to  rubber¬ 
bearing  plants  other  than  guayule  the  same 
powers  as  are  granted  in  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  with  respect  to  guayule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  words  “or  by 
condemnation.” 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  am 
not  going  to  place  myself  in  the  position 
of  opposing  this  bill,  but  I  do  feel  that 
the  House  should  pay  special  attention 
to  the  language  in  the  bill,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  pass  it,  we  should  perfect 
the  language.  There  is  no  use  of  cur 
passing  legislation  worded  such  as  this 
is  when  we  can  pass  a  bill  that  will 
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stand  up  and  to  some  extent  protect  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
first  committee  amendment  on  page  1, 
line  6,  the  committee  has  recommended 
that  the  words  “or  by  condemnation” 
be  stricken  out.  The  paragraph  pro¬ 
vides  that  we  shall  acquire  by  purchase, 
license,  or  other  agreement,  or  by  con¬ 
demnation,  and  so  forth,  the  right  to 
operate  processes  or  patents,  and  so 
forth.  However,  the  committee  under¬ 
takes  to  strike  out  the  words  “or  by  con¬ 
demnation.”  Are  you  going  to  deny  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  the 
right  to  condemn  property?  Even  if 
you  do  I  feel  it  would  be  unconstitutional. 
Suppose  you  pick  an  area,  and  that 
within  that  area  there  is  land  that  the 
Government  must  have,  that  belongs  to 
two  or  three  individuals,  and  they  want 
the  Government  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  for  that  land,  exorbitant,  I  say, 
because  the  surrounding  owners  are 
willing  to  sell  it  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Is 
it  wrong  to  let  the  Government  condemn 
that  property,  and  pay  a  reasonable  figure 
within  keeping  of  the  value  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  property? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Further  down  in  the 
second  paragraph  there  is  a  provision 
that  there  shall  not  be  paid  in  excess 
of  $2,000,000.  Even  if  the  words  “or 
by  condemnation”  be  left  in  the  bill, 
tinder  the  provisions  of  this  act  they 
could  not  pay  more  than  $2,000,000  any¬ 
way? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Absolutely  not,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  that  corporation 
demands  a  price  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  feels  is  not  justified,  then 
the  Government  can  condemn  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  assets,  thus  protecting  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  The  only  reason  I  ask 
the  question  is  because  the  gentlemen 
who  sponsor  striking  out  the  words  de¬ 
clare  they  want  them  stricken  out  to 
save  the  Government  money. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
that.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Government 
having  the  right  to  condemn  property 
if  necessary. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  In  further  support 
of  what  the  gentleman  says,  have  we  not 
heretofore  given  the  right  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  condemn  other  property  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  war  effort? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Yes.  And  I  might 
say,  if  necessary  for  national  defense  pur¬ 
poses,  the  President  can  take  any  prop¬ 
erty. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  And  are  we  not  put¬ 
ting  through  now  a  second  war-powers 
bill  that  will  extend  these  rights,  and  why 
make  this  an  exception? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Absolutely.  If  this 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to,  I  shall 
move,  when  the  time  comes,  in  line  21, 
page  2,  to  restore  the  language  “or  by 
condemnation”  at  that  point.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  the  committee  should 
deny  the  Government  opportunity  to  se¬ 
cure  property  at  a  reasonable  figure  by 
condemnation.  We  do  that  with  private 


citizens  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
why  not  do  it  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  greatly  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 
What  I  shall  have  to  say  is  intended  to 
be  helpful  and  constructive. 

I  have  glanced  over  the  hearings.  I 
think  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Flannagan],  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  upon  his  diligence  in  undertak¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  property 
owned  by  this  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Co.  I  want  to  say  that  I  favor  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  condemnation  provision  in 
this  bill.  I  think  it  is  essential  to  protect 
the  Government.  I  may  add  that  that 
provision  for  condemnation  was  in  the 
bill  when  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Anderson],  He 
favors  it  being  retained  in  the  bill.  It 
was  in  the  bill  when  it  was  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  reported 
on  favorably  by  that  Department.  It  was 
in  the  bill  when  it  was  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  it  should  stay 
in  the  bill.  I  see  no  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  second  committee 
amendment,  which  limits  payment  to  this 
corporation  to  not  over  $2,000,000.  In  a 
word,  I  think  the  retention  of  the  ^lan¬ 
guage  for  condemnation  will  further 
safeguard  the  Government. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  And  it  was  in  the  bill 
when  it  passed  the  Senate  also. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Yes.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have,  as  I  have  stated, 
glanced  through  the  hearings.  The  stock 
of  this  corporation  is  owned  by  citizens 
of  the  Netherlands  Government.  The 
stock  of  this  corporation  is  owned  by 
people  of  another  country.  The  undis¬ 
puted  testimony  is  that  the  value  of  the 
tangible  property  that  we  would  get  from 
that  corporation,  as  stated  frankly  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Flan¬ 
nagan],  is  less  than  a  million  dollars. 
When  the  representative  of  that  corpo¬ 
ration  was  before  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture,  and  in  response  to  a  question 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Flannagan],  he  stated,  and  I  quote  from 
page  74  of  the  hearings,  “No  good  will, 
nothing  for  patents  or  good  will,”  was 
included. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  in  the 
second  committee  amendment  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purchase  of  patents;  the 
official  of  that  company  said  they  had 
no  patents;  they  had  no  processes,  as 
shown  by  page  97  of  the  hearings.  With 
ail  due  deference  to  the  committee,  I  can 
understand  their  purpose.  The  commit¬ 
tee  evidently  thought  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  Government  if  they  could 
acquire  this  property  for  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000.  I  put  this  question  to  you: 
If  in  every  bill  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  passed  to  provide  for 
the  acquiring  of  property  for  national 
defense,  owned  by  citizens  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  we  have  written  the  power 
of  condemnation,  why  should  we  now  in 
the  only  bill  that  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention,  when  we  are  told  in  advance 
that  the  $2,000,000  is  more  than  twice  the 
value  of  the  property,  deprive  the  Secre¬ 


tary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  the  right  to  con¬ 
demn  property  that  belongs  to  the 
Dutch,  who  have  a  practical  monopoly 
on  rubber  in  the  East  Indies,  a  product  to 
which  we  will  probably  be  denied  access, 
and  thus  give  a  foreigner  a  right  that 
an  American  citizen  does  not  have? 
When  you  tell  me  that  they  may  go  into 
court  and  get  more  than  they  could  get 
by  agreement  or  purchase,  I  respond  to 
you  that  I  do  not  believe  citizens  of  the 
Republic  will  give  more  to  people  of  other 
governments  than  they  give  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

In  an  effort  to  promote  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  that  this  committee  had  in  mind, 
I  suggest  to  the  committee  that  the 
power  of  condemnation  be  retained,  even 
though  you  adopt  the  second  committee 
amendment.  I  trust  that  this  committee 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  min¬ 
utes  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  subcommittee 
that  worked  for  several  days  considering, 
in  executive  sessions,  the  various  factors 
involved  in  the  purchase  of  this  property. 
I  think  there  was  an  especially  sincere 
effort  made  to  bring  the  amount  of  money 
that  might  be  paid  to  these  people  who 
own  all  of  the  guayule  seed  in  the  world 
down  to  the  smallest  possible  figure,  and 
the  committee  acted  in  full  knowledge 
of  what  they  were  doing  when  they  sug¬ 
gested  striking  out  the  provision  to  con¬ 
demn  the  property.  The  reason  for  that 
is  simple  and  to  my  mind  it  is  convincing. 
The  company  can  show  that  they  have 
over  a  period  of  years  invested  $3,800,000 
in  this  property  I  do  not  mean  by  that 
to  say  that  they  can  show  it  is  now 
presently  worth  that,  but  they  can  show 
that  they  have  put  nearly  $4,000,000  into 
it.  They  asked  $2,600,000  for  all  their 
United  States  holdings  including  certain 
property  in  Arizona  which  we  felt  was  of 
no  value  from  the  standpoint  of  the  use 
which  we  intended  to  make  of  it.  The 
committee  felt  that  if  we  were  sure  that 
the  property  could  not  cost  the  Govern¬ 
ment  more  than  $2,000,000,  we  would  be 
saving  money  for  the  Government  rather 
than  allowing  the  company  to  go  into 
court  and  probably  get  a  judgment  for 
$3,800,000  or  more.  The  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  a  saving  to  the 
Government  of  approximately  $2,000,000 
by  keeping  this  provision  in  the  bill. 
There  is  not  any  doubt  but  what  if  you 
place  the  company  in  a  position  to  de¬ 
mand  condemnation  proceedings,  that 
condemnation  will  be  resorted  to. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  company  wants  this  con¬ 
demnation  provision  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Absolutely.  The  com¬ 
pany  would  prefer  to  have  condemnation 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  because  the  com¬ 
pany  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  force 
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the  Government  to  go  into  the  courts, 
for  they  know  that  in  the  courts  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  they  can  show  they  have  nearly 
twice  this  amount  of  money  invested  and 
they  would  probably  get  it. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  the  closing  portion  of  sub¬ 
section  (1)  reading  “the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  pay  not  to  exceed  $2,000,- 
000”  will  not  place  a  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  money  that  could  be  paid  even 
if  condemnation  were  resorted  to? 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  do  not  think  so  be¬ 
cause  if  the  judgment  of  the  court  is  that 
we  are  to  pay  them  $4,000,000,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  knows  the  disposition  of  this 
Congress  would  be  to  do  it.  We  in  the 
committee  do  not  feel  that  is  any  limi¬ 
tation,  for  the  gentleman  knows  as  well 
as  I  do  that  a  private  bill  would  be  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  amount  of  the  judgment 
exceeding  the  limitation. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  thinks  an  order 
of  the  Federal  court  would  supersede  a 
limitation  placed  by  the  Congress  upon 
the  purchase  price  of  anything;  does  he? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  say  it  would 
supersede  it,  but  I  think,  as  I  said  before, 
a  bill  would  be  introduced  to  pay  the 
company  the  difference;  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  and  the  rest  of  the  Members  would 
pass  it  and  the  Government  would  pay 
the  amount. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  The  gentleman 
spoke  of  this  corporation  going  into 
court.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  only 
party  who  could  go  into  court  would  be 
the  United  States  of  America? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right,  but  the 
Government  would  be  forced  to  resort  to 
exactly  that  procedure. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  And  if  they 
were  unable  in  negotiating  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  property  to  agree  upon  the 
value  of  the  property,  is  it  not  true  that 
upon  filing  of  an  application  for  con¬ 
demnation  in  a  Federal  court  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  could  take 
possession  of  the  property  the  next  day 
and  go  through  every  court  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  see  that  its  rights  are  protected? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Nobody  questions  the 
Government’s  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  T  beg  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  pardon.  I  understood  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  say  the  company  could  go 
into  court  and  ask  for  condemnation. 
The  only  person  who  can  ask  for  con¬ 
demnation  is  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  must 
have  misunderstood  my  last  statement. 
Condemnation  would  be  brought  by  the 
Government.  All  the  company  has  got 
to  do  is  to  sit  back  and  insist  on  receiving 
its  $4,000,000.  The  company  does  not 
have  to  do  anything  about  initiating  con¬ 
demnation,  but  certainly  would  be  in  a 
position  to  force  it.  The  minute  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  takes  it  into  court  the  company 
would  proceed  to  establish  the  value  it 
placed  on  the  property.  No  one  questions 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  condemn 
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in  the  absence  of  this  committee  amend¬ 
ment.  The  company  would  like  to  get  rid 
of  this  property.  The  company  may  have 
put  an  inflated  value  on  it  to  place  them¬ 
selves  in  a  favorable  trading  position. 
We  want  to  put  the  Government  in  the 
more  favorable  trading  position,  and  the 
only  way  we  can  put  the  Government  in 
a  more  favorable  trading  position  is  to 
put  the  company  out  of  a  position  where 
they  can  demand  more  than  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  And  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  I  answer  him 
by  saying  that  the  only  way  to  put  the 
Government  in  a  favorable  trading  posi¬ 
tion  is  to  give  them  the  right  to  condemn. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  does  not  put  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  favorable  trading  position 
to  include  the  power  of  condemnation  in 
this  bill,  because  all  the  company  would 
have  to  do  then  would  be  to  sit  back  and 
say  they  would  not  accept  $2,000,000. 
Those  people  who  built  up  this  big  com¬ 
pany,  whether  they  be  citizens  of  Holland 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  have 
sense  enough  to  know  their  rights. 

The  gentleman  has  tried  to  inject  prej¬ 
udice  against  aliens  into  this  discussion 
and  has  suggested  that  because  62  per¬ 
cent  of  this  stock  is  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  Netherlands  we  should  work  some 
kind  of  harsh  bargain  on  them.  But  this 
is  an  American  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  State  created 
by  American  citizens  originally.  The  offi¬ 
cers  are  Americans.  Certainly  the  gen¬ 
tleman  would  not  suggest  that  our  courts 
should  give  a  different  measure  of  value 
because,  perchance,  some  of  the  stock  of 
that  company  is  owned  by  our  Allies,  who 
are  doing  so  much  to  protect  our  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Far  East  today. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  satisfied  that  this  company 
has  invested  $3,600,000  in  this  property? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes;  I  am  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfied  they  have  sunk  that  much  money, 
although  I  am  riot  satisfied  they  have 
that  much  in  their  assets.  The  assets 
of  this  company  now  are  primarily  rep¬ 
resented  not  by  intangibles,  as  so  many 
have  so  inaccurately  said,  but  by  the  very 
tangible  amount  of  23,000  pounds  of  gua- 
yule  seed,  the  only  guayule  seed  in  the 
world.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  FlannaganI,  who  so  well  explained 
the  bill  did  not  list  the  23,000  pounds  of 
seed  as  tangibles,  but  to  my  mind  it  is 
the  most  valuable  asset  the  company  has. 

To  my  mind  that  is  just  as  much  of  a 
tangible  asset  as  any  of  the  land  or  any 
of  the  equipment.  That  23,000  pounds 
of  seed  is  something  you  can  lay  your 
hands  on,  something  you  can  look  at, 
something  that  has  the  germ  of  life, 
something  that  is  able  to  reproduce  the 
guayule  plants.  That  23,000  pounds  of 
seed  represents  an  expenditure  that  this 
company  has  made  over  a  period  of  31 
years.  That  23,000  pounds  of  seed  is 
where  your  so-called  intangibles  have 
gone,  the  tangible  representation  of  the 
work,  of  the  experiments,  and  of  the  re¬ 
search  that  this  company  has  carried  on, 
and  it  is  that  23,000  pounds  of  seed  that 
this  Government  must  have  today  if  it 
is  to  have  the  insurance  that  this  pro¬ 


poses  to  give  us.  For  one  I  do  not  like  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  saying  that  I 
will  let  this  country  run  the  risk  of  going 
without  rubber  and  of  making  no  provi¬ 
sion  to  put  this  seed  in  the  ground. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  LIOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  it  does  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether 
we  adopt  the  committee  amendment. 
However,  there  is  one  situation  that  we 
must  consider,  and  that  is  the  matter  of 
time.  Unless  we  pass  this  bill,  and  un¬ 
less  the  Department  of  Agriculture  acts 
on  it  before  the  first  of  March,  and  takes 
over  this  guayule  seed,  we  are  going  to 
lose  a  year’s  time.  The  vital,  significant 
question  before  us  today  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  permit  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  take  over  this  seed 
in  time  to  plant  it  in  the  nurseries  by 
next  month.  Unless  we  do  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  production  of  rubber 
from  this  plant  in  1846.  as  far  away  as 
that  seems.  It  will  be  1947  unless  we 
can  take  some  action  immediately. 

I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  other 
members  of  the  committee  that  we  may 
pay  more  for  this  property  if  we  condemn 
it  than  if  we  negotiate  for  its  purchase 
as  provided  in  the  bill.  It  is  true  that 
the  Government  could  exercise  its  right 
to  condemn  and  possibly  take  over  this 
seed  without  awaiting  termination  of 
court  proceedings,  but  that  is  not  the 
only  thing  that  we  have  to  get  from  this 
company.  We  have  to  get  from  the  com¬ 
pany  certain  processes,  certain  methods 
that  are  known  only  to  this  company  and 
its  employees.  One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  those  is  the  process  by  which 
guayule  seed  can  be  sprouted.  The 
guayule  is  a  desert  plant  and,  like  other 
desert  plants,  the  seeds  may  lie  dormapt 
for  2,  3,  or  4  years  until  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  arise  for  sprouting. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  scien¬ 
tists  employed  by  this  company  have 
found  a  way  in  which  to  sprout  this  seed, 
and  unless  we  can  get  the  seed  and  learn 
the  method  by  which  it  may  be  planted 
and  germinated  this  March,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  lose  a  year’s  time.  That  knowl¬ 
edge  and  information  is  one  thing  we 
are  getting  when  we  make  a  deal  with 
this  company.  The  other  important 
thing  we  are  getting  is  23.000  pounds  of 
guayule  seed.  I  do  not  know  how  any¬ 
body  can  put  a  value  in  dollars  and  cents 
on  that  seed.  If  it  were  all  the  rubber- 
producing  seed  in  the  world  it  would  be 
priceless. 

Two  million  dollars  may  be  a  large  sum 
to  pay  for  this  seed  and  for  the  physical 
property  worth  something  less  than  a 
million  dollars  which  we  are  getting,  but 
in  a  critical  time  like  this  when  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  getting  rubber  is  one  of  our  most 
vital  and  fundamental  military  prob¬ 
lems,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  quibble 
about  paying  the  amount  provided  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Has  the  gentleman 
understood  from  the  hearings  that  the 
company  would  be  delighted  to  have  the 
property  condemned,  and  that  after  all 
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the  work  that  has  been  done  the  best 
the  committee  could  do  was  to  get  a 
statement  that  the  company  would  ac¬ 
cept  $2,000,000.  The  company  agreed 
with  the  Department  that  they  would  ac¬ 
cept  that  and  they  would  get  the  seed. 

Mr.  HOPE.  That  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  situation.  May  I  say  right 
here  that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Plannagan],  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee,  is  deserving  of  a  very  great 
deal  of  credit  from  this  Congress  for  the 
splendid  work  that  he  did  in  getting  this 
company  to  reduce  the  amount  at  which 
it  offered  to  sell  all  of  its  property,  both 
tangible  and  intangible.  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  we  accept  this  amendment  and 
pass  the  bill  as  it  is,  we  will  be  doing 
better,  not  only  in  the  way  of  the  price 
we  will  pay  but  in  the  way  of  getting 
the  property  immediately  than  cou'd  be 
done  any  other  way.  I  agree  generally 
with  what  has  been  said  on  the  question 
of  condemnation,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
applies  in  this  particular  instance.  We 
should  adopt  the  committee  amendment. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  would  be 
good  that  it  is  dangerous  to  provide  for 
condemnation  rather  than  purchase  if 
that  was  the  only  method  provided  in  the 
bill  and  if  it  were  not  within  the  power  of 
this  Congress  to  place  a  limitation  upon 
the  amount  of  money  that  could  be  ex¬ 
pended,  even  by  condemnation. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  we  might  be  confronted  with  the 
situation  that  the  Government  might  go 
into  court,  it  might  get  a  judgment  giv¬ 
ing  the  company  more  than  $2,000,000 
and  the  company  then  stand  on  that 
judgment?  Then  you  would  have  to 
come  to  Congress  and  appropriate  an  ad¬ 
ditional  sum  of  money,  thus  causing  fur¬ 
ther  delay  in  a  situation  where  time  is 
of  the  essence. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  My  friend  from  Kan¬ 
sas  must  know  the  law  better  than  that. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  wait  until  judgment  is  given  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  this  property.  All 
the  Government  has  to  do  where  condem¬ 
nation  is  provided  is  to  institute  condem¬ 
nation  proceedings  and  immediately 
enter  on  and  take  possession  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  May  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  that  we  were  told  in  the 
Rules  Committee  that  this  company  had 
some  sort  of  a  secret  process  for  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  these  seeds  and  that  the 
company  had  said  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States:  “We  will  not  give  you 
this  formula  for  germinating  the  seed, 
in  our  great  patriotism,  unless  you  buy 
our  company.”  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
better  leave  condemnation  in  this  bill 
because  unless  you  do  the  Government 
has  no  way  of  obtaining  this  formula  ex¬ 
cept  by  purchase,  and  if  time  is  of  the  es¬ 
sence  we  will  save  more  time  by  condem¬ 
nation  proceedings  than  upon  the  basis 
of  pure  negotiation,  then  having  nothing 
else  to  fall  back  on. 

Mr.  HOPE.  May  I  call  the  gentleman’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  really  one  of 


the  most  important  things  we  are  getting 
is  this  process  by  which  the  seeds  can  be 
sprouted  and  other  methods  that  are 
known  only  to  the  employees  of  this  com¬ 
pany.  We  can  condemn  tangible  assets, 
but  we  cannot  condemn  those  things. 
They  will  have  to  be  given  by  agreement. 
That  knowledge  must  be  turned  over 
within  the  next  30  days  in  order  to  be 
of  any  value.  So  I  do  not  believe  that 
condemnation  will  help  any  in  securing 
what  I  think  is  the  most  vital  piece  of 
property  we  are  going  to  get  from  the 
company. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  If  I  recall  correctly, 
we  are  pretty  busily  engaged  in  at  least 
trying  to  get  ready  to  help  the  Nether- 
land  East  Indies.  I  have  been  laboring 
under  the  impression  that  they  and  we 
are  partners  of  a  sort  in  this  struggle.  I 
presume,  if  that  is  true,  certainly  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  Netherlands  are  interested  in 
helping  us  do  anything  which  will  be  of 
benefit  to  us,  because  that  will  be  an  indi¬ 
rect  benefit  to  them. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  this  company — although  it  is  not 
an  American  company  but  is  interna¬ 
tional  in  character — would  refuse  to  give 
our  Government  any  formula  they  had 
which  would  teach  us  better  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  rubber.  If  they  would  refuse  to  give 
it  to  us,  then  I  would  be  a  little  afraid 
to  buy  it  from  them,  because  they  might 
riot  tell  us  all  they  know.  This  has  to  be 
a  partnership  affair  or  it  is  not  worth 
anything. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  In  answer  to  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  this  is  needed  for 
national  defense  purposes,  which  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  then,  law  or  no  law,  bill  or 
no  bill,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  the  power  now  to  take  everything 
they  have,  including  their  processes,  their 
seed,  and  everything  they  own.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  if  he  does  not  recognize  that  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  question  that  the  stock  is 
owned  partly  by  citizens  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  has  no  bearing  in  the  world  upon 
what  anybody  does,  because  the  officers 
are  all  Americans.  Every  officer  of  the 
company  lives  in  this  country.  The  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  company  is  decided  in  New 
York  City  and  not  in  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  That  is  all  I  want  to 
know.  In  the  name  of  common  sense, 
if  the  officers  of  this  company  are  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  and  then  they  would  say  to 
their  great  Government,  “We  have  in  our 
possession  certain  secret  processes  for  the 
germination  of  the  rubber  seed,  but  we 


will  not  give  them  to  you,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  unless  you  pay  us  a  certain  sum  of 
money  for  some  junk,  some  seed” — no;  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  that  brand  of 
American  citizen  in  this  country  today. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAY.  May  I  suggest  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  as  I  understand  the  law 
there  are  only  three  ways  of  acquiring 
property — by  gift  or  donation,  or  by  con¬ 
tract,  or  by  condemnation.  When  we 
withdraw  the  power  to  condemn  we  dis¬ 
arm  ourselves  of  one  element  we  have. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  All  you  have  to  do  if 
you  are  afraid  this  language  is  not  strong 
enough  to  place  a  $2,000,000  limitation 
on  this  bill  is  to  offer  a  simple  amend¬ 
ment  something  like  this:  Strike  out  the 
language  that  “The  Secretary  is  author¬ 
ized,”  and  so  forth,  and  insert  these 
words:  “Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall 
there  be  paid  more  than  $2,000,000.”  I 
guarantee  that  then  you  will  have  a  limi¬ 
tation  on  price. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  record,  I  should  like  to  clear  up 
one  thing.  The  testimony  of  these  offi¬ 
cers  before  the  committee  showed  and 
they  said  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  especially  Dr.  Brandes,  knew  as 
much  about  the  development  of  the  seed 
as  they  did;  in  fact,  they  said  that  Dr. 
Brandes  himself  knew  more  about  the 
development  of  the  seed  than  they  did. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  know  much  about  it.  I  was  taking 
the  word  of  my  good  friend  from  Kan¬ 
sas,  who  said  there  was  a  secret  process 
known  only  to  the  men  in  this  company. 
If  I  am  wrong  in  that,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  With  respect  to 
the  patents  and  processes,  may  I  say  that 
the  very  best  that  can  be  said  about 
these  hearings  is  that  the  testimony  is 
rather  shy.  This  second  amendment 
provides  for  paying  $2,000,000  for  pat¬ 
ents  and  processes.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  testimony  on  page  74: 

Mr.  Flannagan.  Are  any  of  these  intangible 
assets  represented  by  trade-marks? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Mi'.  Flannagan.  Good  will? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  good  will;  nothing  for  pat¬ 
ents  or  good  will. 

They  are  all  straight-out  tangible  as- 
sets. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  shall  conclude  with 
this :  Whatever  there  is  here  to  buy,  if  it 
is  to  be  purchased  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  we  had  better  pro¬ 
vide  every  means  possible  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  obtain  it. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  any  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  membership  to  become 
so  exercised  over  this  amendment.  I 
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believe,  however,  that  it  is  an  important 
amendment,  and  that  if  the  committee 
amendment  is  stricken  out,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  going  to  lose  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $2,000,000. 

Now,  the  facts  are  these:  This  com¬ 
pany  spent  $3,707,799  in  the  development 
of  the  guayule  industry.  Their  books 
show  this.  I  think  I  know  a  little  some¬ 
thing  about  condemnation  proceedings. 
I  have  had  enough  experience,  and  I 
know  that  the  Federal  court  will  in¬ 
struct  the  commissioners  in  assessing  the 
damages  to  make  the  company  whole. 
Now,  there  is  no  question  in  the  world 
about  the  fact  that  this  company  has 
spent  three-million-seven-hundred-odd- 
thousand  dollars  in  the  development  of 
this  shrub.  The  only  things  it  has  to 
show  for  it  now  are  physical  assets 
worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  $700,000 
to  $1,000,000  carried  on  the  books  of  the 
company  at  $1,076,000.  Where  has  the 
rest  of  the  money  gone?  It  has  been 
spent  in  the  development  of  this  shrub — 
for  experimental  purposes.  And  I  know 
that  the  court  will  instruct  the  com¬ 
missioners  to  allow  the  company  moneys 
spent  for  experimentation.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  in  the  world 
about  that  proposition. 

The  company,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
wants  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate, 
giving  the  Government  the  right  to  con¬ 
demn.  In  that  event  the  company,  of 
course,  will  refuse  to  agree  with  the 
Government  upon  a  price.  Then  the 
Government  will  be  forced  to  bring  con¬ 
demnation  proceedings,  and,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  in  such  proceedings  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  to  pay  back  to  this  com¬ 
pany  every  penny  that  the  company  can 
show  it  spent  in  the  development  of  this 
guayule  shrub. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  In  the  event  condem¬ 
nation  is  not  left  in  the  bill  and  the  com¬ 
pany  would  refuse  to  accept  the  price  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Government,  and  if  it  was 
necessary  that  this  seed  be  planted,  as 
my  friend  from  Kansas  says,  by  March, 
what  means  will  there  be  left  for  the 
Government  to  employ  to  force  the  com¬ 
pany  to  agree  to  a  price  of  sale? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  There  is  no  earthly 
way  the  Government  can  force  the  com¬ 
pany  to  agree  upon  a  price.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  institute  condemnation 
proceedings,  take  possession  of  the  seed 
and  go  ahead  with  the  planting  of  the 
seed  pending  the  outcome  of  the  condem¬ 
nation  proceedings,  but  the  Commission¬ 
ers  will  be  instructed  to  make  this  com¬ 
pany  whole. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  But  we  would 
not  the  have  power  of  condemnation  if 
we  adopted  your  amendment  to  strike  it 
out. 

Mr.  FLANNi-GAN.  We  have  a  specific 
agreement  with  the  company  that  it  will 
take  $2,00o,000. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Please  bear  in  mind 
that  this  applies  not  only  to  the  purchase 
of  the  rights  of  this  company,  but  this 
goes  all  through  the  bill  and  applies  to 
the  purchase  of  the  ground,  where,  I 
understand  you  to  say,  you  are  going  to 
plant  this  seed  by  airplane.  Further 
down  in  this  same  section  you  even  strike 
out  the  word  “purchase”  and  will  not  let 
the  Government  purchase. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman’s  question  by  saying  that  if  the 
gentleman  will  read  the  bill  he  will  find 
he  is  in  error. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  may  have  5  additional 
minutes.  I  would  like  to  have  the  gen¬ 
tleman  show  me  where  I  am  in  error. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Let  me  explain  to 
the  gentleman  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Government 
shall  acquire  the  holdings  of  the  Inter¬ 
continental  Rubber  Co.  in  California,  in¬ 
cluding  its  secret  processes,  its  secret 
method  of  germinating  seed  and  23,000 
pounds  of  the  seed  for  a  sum  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $2,000,000.  Now  when  it  comes  to 
condemning,  the  Government,  in  the  bill, 
is  given  the  right  to  condemn  lands  for 
nurseries  and  it  will  take  probably  1.000 
or  2,000  acres  for  that  purpose  and  for 
plant  sites.  Then  we  limit  the  Govern¬ 
ment  when  it  comes  to  planting  to  leas¬ 
ing  land  for  planting  or  contracting  for 
planting.  That  is,  to  contract  with  the 
farmers  to  raise  the  shrub  for  a  certain 
amount  or  to  lease  land  upon  which  the 
plantings  are  to  be  made. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  is  true,  but  why 
should  we  confine  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  leasing  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  going  into  this  business?  If  you 
lease  the  property  and  you  put  this  on 
the  property  for  not  exceeding  10  years, 
then  at  the  expiration  of  10  years,  all 
the  money  and  all  the  work  we  have  done 
would  revert  to  the  owner  of  the  property. 
Why  not  purchase  it?  You  strike  out 
the  word  “purchase”  in  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Let  me  answer 
the  gentleman  by  stating  that  we  do  that 
because  I  think  the  membership  of  the 
committee,  or  most  of  us  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  are  against  the  Government  get¬ 
ting  into  business.  We  did  not  want  the 
Government  to  have  the  right  to  go  down 
into  Califorina  and  the  other  Southwest¬ 
ern  States  and  buy  up  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  acres  of  land,  and  that  is  just 
what  will  happen  if  we  give  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  right  to  purchase. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  This  is  a  lot  of  land 
that  will  not  grow  anything  else,  I  as¬ 
sume. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Oh,  this  is  valu¬ 
able  land.  We  would  spend  millions  of 
dollars  acquiring  title  to  the  land,  and 
if  after  the  war  is  over  we  decide  to  limit 


the  production  of  the  guayule  or  to  go 
out  of  the  guayule  business,  then  we  will 
have  the  Government  owning  probably 
100.000  acres  or  so  of  land  in  California 
and  the  other  Southwestern  States 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  It  is  just  as  reason¬ 
able  to  make  a  lease  of  property  with  me, 
and  place  a  building  on  it,  which  will 
revert  to  me  at  the  end  of  10  years. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  The  Government 
cannot  do  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill.  The  plant  sites  are  purchased  in 
fee  simple,  and  so  are  the  lands  for  nur¬ 
series,  and  it  will  take  probably  1,000 
to  1,500  acres  for  nurseries.  These  are 
the  only  purposes  for  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  acquire  the  fee  in  the  land. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  At  the  same  time  the 
gentleman  must  admit  that  you  are  going 
to  pay  a  man  to  lease  his  property  for 
10  years,  and  what  for?  To  build  it  up 
with  the  plants  which  at  the  end  of  10 
years  will  make  his  land  extremely  val¬ 
uable  when  it  reverts  to  him. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Oh,  no;  that  is 
not  the  language  of  the  bill.  It  is  planned 
that  the  Government  will  contract  for 
the  planting  of  guayule,  and  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  unable  to  contract  with  the 
farmers  for  the  planting  of  it,  then  the 
Government  has  the  right  to  lease  land 
and  allow  the  Forest  Service  to  plant  the 
land. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.'  FLANNAGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  testimony  shows  that  this 
Intercontinental  Company  will  not  plant 
this  seed  this  year  if  the  sale  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  made?  And  does  it  not 
show  that  they  have  no  intention  of  de¬ 
veloping  further  production  from  the 
guayule  plant  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  They  frankly  tes¬ 
tified  to  that.  The  other  rubber  com¬ 
panies  in  America  have  stated  they  did 
not  want  to  go  into  this  guayule  rubber 
business  even  if  we  subsidized  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  I  ask  the 
attention  of  the  committee  for  just  a 
moment,  because  there  seems  to  be  a 
complete  misunderstanding  of  the  plan 
underlying  this  proposal.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  recommended  not 
only  the  purchase  of  the  seed,  equipment, 
and  about  1,000  acres  of  land,  550  acres 
of  which  are  planted  in  guayule  plants 
now,  but  also  recommended  the  purchase 
of  75,000  acres  of  land,  not  frcm  the  Inter¬ 
continental  Co.  This  bill  covers  1,000 
acres  of  land  they  own  in  California  and 
they  wanted  in  addition,  to  purchase 
75,000  acres  of  land  upon  which  to  plant 
the  seeds  from  different  people  all  in 
California.  The  committee  has  adopted 
a  definite  policy  that,  so  far  as  it  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  plenty  of  land.  The  Farm  Security 
has  purchased  thousands  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  land,  and  we  think  they  have 
bought  enough.  So  the  proposal  in  the 
bill  is  that  from  the  Intercontinental  Co. 
we  are  to  get  1,000  acres  of  land  on  which 
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there  is  now  550  acres  of  guayule  plants 
growing.  Then,  instead  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  buying  75,000  acres 
more  of  land,  we  propose  to  go  to  the 
farmers  of  that  section  and  contract  with 
them,  if  that  can  be  arranged,  to  put  out 
the  little  shrubs.  Understand  that  the 
seed  has  first  to  go  into  a  nursery  for  8 
or  10  months,  and  then  you  take  the 
seedlings  and  put  them  out;  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  to  go  to  the  farmers  as  I  say, 
where  the  soil  is  proper,  and  see  if  the 
farmers  will  plant  these  seedlings,  and  if 
they  fail  to  get  that  cooperation  from  the 
farmers  then  we  permit  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  go  out  itself  and  lease 
land,  not  to  buy.  Frankly  the  10-year 
limitation  was  put  in  by  the  committee 
for  this  reason.  The  Department  wanted 
to  buy  the  land.  If  we  simply  said  lease, 
we  were  afraid  the  Government  would  go 
out  and  lease  land  for  99  years,  which'  if 
comparable  with  purchase,  and  we  figured 
that  at  the  end  of  10  years  the  war  would 
probably  be  over,  and  then  we  will  know 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  practical  propo=i 
tion  worth  going  further  with  in  the 
years  to  come.  There  will  not  be  ary 
building  on  these  lands;  there  will  not  be 
any  construction.  If  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  will  not  put  out  these  seedlings 
then  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
lease  lands,  not  for  more  than  10  years, 
and  put  the  seedlings  out. 

At  the  end  of  10  years  if  the  Congress 
does  not  want  to  continue  this  experi¬ 
ment,  if  it  has  not  proven  worth  while, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  cut  the  guayule 
plants  off  of  the  land  and  make  them  into 
rubber  and  move  off.  You  have  not  lost 
a  thing  in  the  world.  I  think  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  done  exactly  what  you  want 
done.  That  is,  you  do  not  want  the 
United  States  Government  or  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  on  a  purely  ex¬ 
perimental  proposition,  to  go  out  and  buy 
75,000  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACE.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  gentleman 
paints  a  picture  where  we  are  going  to 
buy  75,000  acres  of  land - 

Mr.  PACE.  No;  I  did  not.  I  said  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  recommended 
that  we  buy  75,000  acres. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Now  read  paragraph 
1  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  have  read  it  many  times. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  You  have  there  the 
right  to  purchase  thousands  of  acres  but 
not  to  acquire  them  by  condemnation. 
That  is  my  amendment  that  is  pending 
now  to  give  the  right  to  condemn  if 
necessary. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  do  not  care  what  you  do 
about  condemnation  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  do  not  regard  that  as  such  an 
important  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  But  then  go  down  to 
subsection  3. 

Mr.  PACE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  is  where  you  are 
going  to  get  the  farmers  to  do  this. 

Mr.  PACE.  If  you  can. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  If  you  can?  Suppose 
they  say,  “We  will  not  do  it.” 

Mr.  PACE.  Then  it  is  up  to  the  De¬ 
partment  to  go  out  and  lease  the  land 
and  put  out  the  seedlings  itself. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Suppose  they  refuse 
to  lease  it? 

Mr.  PACE.  Please  bear  in  mind  that 
to  produce  guayule  you  must  provide  a 
sprinkler  system. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  come  to  some  understand¬ 
ing  about  the  time.  We  have  had  about 
half  an  hour  on  one  little  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  gentleman’s  request  that  all  de¬ 
bate  on  this  amendment  close  in  5  min¬ 
utes? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  South]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SOUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  ordi¬ 
narily  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Cochran],  but  after  having  studied 
this  case  in  considerable  detail  and  hav¬ 
ing  discussed  it  with  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Coffee],  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  would  make  a  mistake 
to  reject  the  amendment  for  these  rea¬ 
sons: 

The  testimony  shows  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  out  well  over  twice  the 
$2,000,000  that  will  be  paid  for  the  prop¬ 
erty.  The  committee  has  determined 
that  it  can  be  bought  for  that  price. 
What  will  result  if  the  committee 
amendment  is  rejected?  In  the  first 
place,  the  matter  will  likely  go  to  court. 
The  company  will  be  prepared  to  show 
that  they  have  been  out  more  than  $4,- 
000,000.  While  they  are  going  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  proposition  that  they 
have  not  shown  a  profit,  let  me  remind 
you  that  during  a  part  of  their  30  years’ 
operation  they  have  had  to  compete  with 
foreign  rubber  selling  as  low  as  3  cents. 
The  testimony  shows  that.  But  with 
Pearl  Harbor,  3-cent  rubber  coming  into 
this  country  became  a  matter  of  history. 
So  whereas  they  did  not  make  and  profit 
during  those  years  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  they  cannot  make  a  profit  under 
the  price  they  can  get  now. 

You  have  heard  several  members  of 
the  committee  say  during  this  debate  that 
the  company  wants  this  amendment  re¬ 
jected.  These  men  would  not  make  this 
assertion  unless  they  had  some  basis  for 
it.  If  the  company  wants  to  go  into 
court,  it  is  because  they  believe  they  can 
get  more  money  for  their  property  by  so 
doing.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  will  cost  our  Government  some¬ 
thing  to  litigate  this  matter.  Of  more  im¬ 
portance,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  by  an  outright  purchase,  as  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  committee,  we  will  secure 
the  good  will  and  friendly  cooperation  of 
men  who  have  30  years’  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  guayule  plant.  Dr. 
Brandes,  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  testified  before  the  committee 


that  time  is  an  important  element;  that 
if  the  property  were  acquired  the  next 
day  after  his  testimony,  which  was  al¬ 
most  a  month  ago,  that  it  would  not  be 
one  day  too  early.  We  cannot  afford  to 
quibble  as  to  the  details  when  by  so  doing 
we  would  eventually  be  out  more  money 
and  produce  less  rubber. 

There  is  a  vast  area  in  southwest  Texas, 
much  of  which  is  situated  in  my  district, 
where  this  plant  grows  wild,  and  where  it 
can  be  profitably  grown.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  a  telegram  which  I  received  from 
one  of  my  progressive  and  enterprising 
constituents: 

Del  Rio,  Tex., 
January  16,  1942. 
Congressman  C.  L.  South, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

In  consideration  of  guayule  rubber  plant 
development,  will  you  keep  in  mind  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  area  around  Del  Rio  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  plant,  and  fact  it  already  grows 
wild  in  adjacent  Texas  and  Mexico  country. 
We  have  thousands  of  acres  of  similar  desir¬ 
able  land  already  under  irrigation,  with 
plenty  of  water  available,  where  guayule  will 
grow  plentifully.  We  can  furnish  land  for 
erection  of  facilities  to  work  over  plant  and 
produce  raw  rubber.  Please  give  us  some  help 
on  this,  and  I  personally  guarantee  we’ll  give 
you  full  cooperation  at  this  end.  Suggestions 
wanted. 

Louis  F.  Leurig,  News  Herald. 

Let  me  say  again  that  by  the  adoption 
of  the  committee  amendment  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  save  time  and  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Crawford]  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  some  vital  questions  to  ask  on  this 
particular  proposition  which  I  cannot  ask 
in  2  minutes.  So  let  the  vote  come. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  the  House  this  afternoon  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  brings  to  my  mind  legislation 
heretofore  presented  by  this  committee, 
affecting  the  production  of  sugarcane  in 
continental  United  States.  I  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Sugar  Quota  Acts  of  1937 
and  legislation  continuing  the  force  of 
same.  The  impending  sugar  shortage 
facing  the  United  States  has  prompted 
me  to  introduce  H.  R.  6541,  as  follows: 

BILL  FOR  REPEAL 

A  bill  exempting  cane  sugar  produced  in  the 

United  States  from  the  quota  provisions  of 

the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  212  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (making 
exemptions  from  the  quota  provisions  of 
such  act) ,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  “or  (5)  cane  sugar  produced 
in  the  continental  United  States.” 

I  would  call  especially  to  the  attention 
of  the  members  present  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  this  bill.  It 
is  your  committee  of  course  which  han¬ 
dles  this  legislation.  If  you  will  report, 
then  the  Congress  pass,  this  bill,  it  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  relieving  the  pres¬ 
ent  sugar  shortage.  We  may  reasonably 
anticipate  that  before  the  war  is  over 
the  sugar  shortage  in  this  country  may 
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be  grave.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  brief  statement  of  Florida’s 
deep  interest  in  this  subject. 

FLORIDA  EVERGLADES  VALUABLE 

Many  years  ago  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  ceded  to  Florida  between  5,000,000 
and  6,000,000  acres  of  swamp  and  over¬ 
flowed  lands  in  Florida,  principally  in  the 
Everglades  area.  The  condition  of  this 
transaction  was  that  Florida  should  drain 
and  reclaim  this  vast  area.  The  State 
of  Florida  and  her  citizens  diligently  went 
about  carrying  out  their  part  of  this  com¬ 
pact.  Probably  $50,000,000  was  expended 
in  the  Florida  Everglades  in  drainage, 
flood  control,  and  navigation.  Some 
4,000,000  acres  of  this  land  is  now  arable 
and  represents  probably  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  land  in  the  world.  It  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  sugar¬ 
cane.  It  produces,  I  believe,  more  tons  of 
sugar  per  acre  than  any  land  in  the 
world. 

Our  Everglades  people  did  not  turn  to 
the  production  of  sugarcane  until  adver¬ 
sities  in  vegetable  production  overtook 
them.  First,  they  saw  their  pineapple  in¬ 
dustry  move  over  to  Cuba.  Later,  and  at 
present,  they  are  now  seeing  their  winter 
vegetable  industry  absorbed  by  Cuba  and 
other  foreign  islands  on  account  of  per¬ 
nicious  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
entered  into  in  the  past  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  Cuba  have  made  it  unprofit¬ 
able  in  many  instances  to  undertake  to 
grow  winter  vegetables  in  south  Florida. 
Without  these  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  and  with  adequate  protection  for 
our  winter  vegetables  and  fruits  in  the 
south  Florida  area,  we  would  never  have 
been  forced  to  turn  to  the  production  of 
cane  sugar.  I  opposed  vigorously  and 
voted  against  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments. 

NATURAL  SUGAR  BOWL 

As  a  last  resort  for  American  produc¬ 
tion,  capital  turned  to  the  Everglades 
and  there  established  our  present  thriv¬ 
ing  sugar  industry.  We  are  cultivating 
probably  less  than  20,000  acres  of  sugar¬ 
cane  in  the  Everglades  now.  This  low 
production  was  caused  by  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act  and  the  1937  act  and  their 
later  extensions.  If  we  could  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  expand  production  of  sugarcane 
in  the  Everglades  from  3,000,000  to  4,- 
000,000  acres  could  be  taken  up  and  would 
produce  a  large  portion  of  the  sugar  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States. 

Just  as  we  are  beginning  to  profitably 
produce  sugar  in  the  Everglades,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  halts  us  and  forbids  ex¬ 
pansion.  This  is  an  unwise  policy  and 
one  which  no  businessman  would  permit 
in  his  own  financial  transactions.  Flor¬ 
ida  is  not  interested  in  subsidies  given 
for  acreage  reduced.  It  is  true  that  many 
acres  of  cane  were  during  the  past  sea¬ 
sons  plowed  under  in  the  Everglades  and 
the  Government  paid  more  than  one  and 
one-quarter  million  dollars  subsidy  for 
this  act.  These  same  acres  would  have 
produced  the  growers  far  greater  income 
if  they  had  been  permitted  to  harvest 
the  cane  crop.  I  argued  then  and  now 
the  folly  of  such  act.  We  needed  then, 
and  need  more  acutely  now,  more  do¬ 
mestic  cane  sugar. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  restriction  of  production  of  sugar 
in  continental  United  States  and  in  our 
Territories  as  long  as  we  produce  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  amount  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States.  In  Florida 
is  consumed  possibly  100,000  tons  a  year. 
In  Florida  we  were,  in  pre-war  times, 
permitted  to  market,  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Federal  law,  a  far  less  amount; 
therefore,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
law  Florida  takes  the  rule  of  consumer 
rather  than  that  of  producer.  It  is  an 
unfair  and  an  unjust  discrimination 
against  my  State  to  restrict  it  from  pro¬ 
ducing  less  sugar  than  is  actually  con¬ 
sumed  in  it.  It  is  a  costly  adventure  for 
the  Government  to  pay  Florida  growers 
funds  to  keep  acres  out  of  production 
and  at  the  same  time  to  import  from 
foreign  countries  sugar  which  is  needed 
by  the  American  people. 

If  we  were  permitted  to  expand  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugarcane  in  the  Everglades, 
we  would  have  no  relief  problem  there 
among  some  50,000  population.  All  in 
this  South  Florida  area  who  desired  to 
work  could  and  would  find  gainful  em¬ 
ployment  in  an  honorable  and  necessary 
industry  for  the  future  development  and 
progress  of  our  Nation.  When  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  is  restricted  there,  it  has 
the  effect  of  adding  thousands  to  the 
relief  roll  or  at  least  failing  to  take  from 
the  relief  rolls  thousands  that  could  be 
absorbed  in  gainful  occupation.  There¬ 
fore,  our  Government,  through  the  work¬ 
ings  of  this  sugar-restriction  law,  denies 
employment  to  our  persons,  keeps  them 
on  the  relief  rolls,  and  at  the  same  time 
paid  bounties  to  our  people  who  desired 
to  produce  at  a  profit,  but  who  were  not 
permitted  to  do  so. 

Some  2  years  ago,  and  the  picture  is 
about  the  same  today,  continental  United 
States  did  not  produce  but  about  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  We  produced  in  continental  United 
States  about  24  percent  beet  sugar; 
Louisiana  produced  a  little  less  than  6 
percent;  Florida  about  1  percent;  Puerto 
Rico,  13  percent;  Hawaii,  14  percent;  the 
Philippine  Islands,  15  percent;  and  Cuba, 
28  or  29  percent.  Combining  the  United 
States  beet  and  cane  sugar  production, 
and  also  that  of  our  two  Territories, 
Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  the  United 
States  produced  only  about  55  percent  of 
the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

The  theory  has  been  that  we  should 
buy  Cuban  sugar  and  sugar  from  other 
foreign  countries  because  these  countries 
used  American-made  goods.  This  of 
course  is  not  at  all  consistent,  in  fact, 
because  these  foreign  countries  do  not 
purchase  from  us  in  other  American 
products  anything  like  the  amount  of 
money  spent  with  those  foreign  nations 
to  purchase  sugar.  The  fact  is,  a  few 
money  interests  in  the  United  States 
have  made  their  investments  in  these 
foreign  countries  and  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  compel  the  United  States  to  use 
sugar  produced  in  these  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  order  that  these  investments  may 
remain  profitable.  This  vicious  sugar 
production  restriction  legislation  which 
I  would  repeal  has  for  its  purpose  to 
freeze  sugar  production  in  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  or  in  a  certain  por¬ 


tion  of  the  world.  It  is  the  height  of 
folly  for  our  Government  to  be  a  party  to 
freezing  and  stopping  production  of  cane 
sugar  in  the  United  States  when  we  are 
able  to  produce  only  30  percent  of  our 
annual  consumption  requirements. 

AMERICA  LABOR  DEFENDED 

American  labor  is  used  to  produce 
sugar  in  continental  United  States  and 
this  labor  spends  its  wages  and  consumes 
other  American  goods  and  products. 
American  labor  and  American  people  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  American  pro¬ 
duction.  Our  Government  owes  far 
more  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
than  it  does  to  those  of  Cuba,  Java,  Su¬ 
matra,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  other 
foreign  countries  which  have  been  fur¬ 
nishing  sugar  for  the  American  table. 
The  fact  is,  some  of  the  countries  which 
have  been  furnishing  sugar  to  us  are 
now  at  war  with  us. 

We  can  all  appreciate  the  ties  which 
exist  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
the  United  States  and  we  are  proud  of 
the  heroic  and  brave  efforts  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  people  in  their  aid  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur  in  defending  their  homeland. 
The  fact  is,  however,  on  account  of  war 
conditions,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
transport  to  the  United  States  adequate 
supplies  of  Philippine  sugar,  and  even  if 
there  was  no  interruption  in  Philippine 
sugar  production  and  its  transportation 
to  the  United  States,  we  have  still  been 
receiving  only  15  percent  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Philippines.  We  cannot  predict  what 
will  be  the  status  of  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands  in  future  years;  however,  we  do 
know  that  the  Congress  has  voted  inde¬ 
pendence  for  the  Philippines,  effective 
in  1945. 

It  is  timely  and  just  that  all  cane-sugar 
production  restrictions  in  continental 
United  States  be  lifted  permanently.  It 
is  true  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  issued  order  suspending  acre¬ 
age  restrictions  for  1942.  It  is  amazing 
for  one  presumed  to  have  the  knowledge 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  have,  to  suggest  the  suspension  of 
acreage  restrictions  for  only  1  year  in  the 
production  of  sugarcane.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  evidently  has  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  production  of  sugar  from 
sugarcane  or  either  he  is  offering  this  as 
an  empty  and  idle  gesture  to  cover  up 
the  viciousness  of  present  continental 
sugar  production  control  legislation.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  individual,  firm,  or 
corporation  to  profitably  plant  and 
process  sugarcane  with  only  one  growing 
season  permitted.  Even  two  or  three 
growing  seasons  will  not  justify  planting 
of  sugarcane. 

The  fact  is,  from  1  year’s  planting  sev¬ 
eral  crops  in  succeeding  years  may  be 
harvested.  It  is  the  practice  to  stubble 
the  plant  for  some  3  to  7  years.  It  also 
requires  large  expenditure  of  capital  to 
build  or  expand  cane-juice  processing 
plants.  No  one  with  any  knowledge  of 
the  sugarcane  industry  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  undertake  to  expand  acreage 
and  embark  upon  sugarcane  production 
for  only  1  or  2  years’  crop  possibility. 
Florida,  and  also  Louisiana — yes;  the 
richer  soils  of  several  of  the  Southern 
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States — offer  great  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
tensive  development  of  the  sugarcane 
industry,  and  the  industry  would  there 
develop  if  these  acreage  restrictions 
would  be  permanently  abolished.  In  my 
State  it  is  believed  that  there  is  hope  for 
the  production  of  a  large  portion  of 
America’s  needs.  At  least  we  are  entitled 
to  a  chance  to  try. 

WAR  CRISIS 

If  the  United  States  and  its  Territories 
were  now  producing,  and  even  in  peace¬ 
time  could  produce,  the  Nation’s  require¬ 
ments,  then  there  would  be  some  excuse 
for  acreage  restrictions;  however,  this  is 
far  from  the  case.  We  do  not  now  pro¬ 
duce,  and  may  never  be  able  to  produce 
within  the  United  States  and  our  Terri¬ 
tories,  as  much  sugar  as  we  can  consume. 
The  rights  of  men  and  citizens  far  exceed 
the  rights  of  money.  I  appeal  to  you  as 
fair-minded  men  to  place  human  rights 
and  the  security  of  our  citizens,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  this  war  period,  above 
the  rights  of  the  dollar,  and  to  vote 
with  me  for  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  6541. 
News  stories  and  radio  broadcasts  tell  us 
of  the  impending  shortage  of  industrial 
alcohol  and  the  probability  of  converting 
millions  of  bushels  of  edible  grain  for 
this  purpose.  In  all  probability  this  will 
have  to  be  done.  We  will  probably  have 
to  process  for  industrial  alcohol  grain 
which  will  be  needed  by  hungry  mou-:hs, 
possibly  in  our  own  country,  and  surely 
in  the  lands  of  our  Allies  in  this  war. 
Sugar,  of  course,  is  the  natural  source 
for  industrial  alcohol.  Would  it  not  be 
far  better  to  have  permanent  and  busi¬ 
nesslike  expansion  to  the  full  limit  of  the 
sugarcane  industry  in  our  States  and  sup¬ 
ply,  insofar  as  is  possible,  this  need  and 
save  the  grain  for  hungry  people?  Sugar 
is  a  vital  and  necessary  food  and  is  es¬ 
sential  in  the  American  diet.  Babies,  in¬ 
valids,  and  adults  require  it  to  give  them 
strength  and  vitality.  It  is  also  most  im¬ 
portant  and  essential  in  the  manufacture 
of  war  explosives. 

Our  Nation  is  now  in  the  most  grave 
crisis  of  its  history.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
lay  aside  food-production  restrictions. 
Even  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  one 
breath  calls  for  expanding  and  unlimited 
food  production  and  in  the  next  breath 
says,  “We  will  let  you  make  sugarcane 
for  1  year.”  It  is  obvious  that  food  is 
needed  now  and  will  be  needed  far  worse 
before  the  crisis  has  passed.  I  appeal  to 
you  as  fair-minded  men  to  cooperate 
with  the  Florida  congressional  delega¬ 
tion,  who  are  united  in  this  effort  for  the 
permanent  repeal  of  sugarcane  acreage 
restrictions  in  continental  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  print  in 
the  Record  a  bill  which  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  recently  to  repeal  this  vicious 
and  foolish  piece  of  legislation,  which  re¬ 
stricts  the  production  of  sugar  in  a  time 
when  we  are  having  a  sugar  shortage.  It 
is  absurd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  is  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 


Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  If  we  favor  the 
condemnation  feature  remaining  in  the 
bill,  the  vote  should  be  “nay.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  again  report  the  committee 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
again  reported  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  there  were  ayes  52  and  noes  29. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  1,  after  the  word  “operation”, 
insert  the  following:  “including  but  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  any  such  rights  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  or  any  of 
its  subsidiaries,  and  all  equipment,  materials, 
structures,  factories,  real  property,  seed,  seed¬ 
lings,  growing  shrub,  and  other  facilities,  pat¬ 
ents,  and  processes  of  the  Intercontinent  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  located  in 
California,  and  for  such  rights,  properties, 
and  facilities  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Co.  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  pay  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000;”. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not,  I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  the 
gentleman’s  proceeding  out  of  order,  but 
I  wish  to  ask,  if  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa  will  yield  so  I  may,  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  if  any  time  will  be 
granted  under  this  amendment  for  us  to 
talk  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Yes;  but  we  hope  to 
get  through  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Because  if  not  I 
serve  notice  now  I  shall  object  to  any 
further  extensions  of  time  or  requests  to 
speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  last 
Sunday  I  returned  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  my  committee  had  gone  to 
investigate  an  airplane  accident  which 
cost  the  lives  of  15  of  our  Army’s  crack 
fliers,  to  find  that  the  Congress  had 
passed  a  bill  which,  among  other  things, 
extended  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  to  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

This  act  was  finally  passed  in  the  House 
without  a  record  vote,  so  even  if  I  had 
been  here  I  could  not  have  recorded  my 
opposition.  However,  I  want  to  make  it 
known  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  Members  of  the  Plouse  and  Senate 
and  other  elective  officers  in  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  system. 


I  think  that  this  illustrates,  however, 
the  growing  influence  of  the  civil-service 
outlook  on  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  putting  about 
100,000  persons  to  work  each  month  in 
the  Government,  according  to  its  own 
figures.  Hundreds  of  them  are  drawing 
practically  the  same  salary  as  Members 
of  Congress,  and  are  eligible  for  retire¬ 
ment.  They  dominate  the  Government, 
and  Members  of  Congress  are  lucky  if 
they  can  find  out  what  they  are  doing, 
even  after  it  is  done. 

I  notice  that  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  has  leaped  to  the  defense  of  the 
extension  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  to  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  Commission  has  issued  a  news  re¬ 
lease  justifying  this  extension.  This  is 
supposed  to  silence  all  opposition.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  it  will  have  exactly 
the  opposite  effect. 

Federal  employees  are  cowed  and  dom¬ 
inated  and  intimidated  by  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission.  This  latest  extension 
of  the  law  will  make  it  appear  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  also  attempt¬ 
ing  to  get  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  into  a  position  so  that  they  will 
be  subject  to  intimidation. 

Instead  of  passing  laws  extending  civil 
service  retirement  provisions,  which  cost 
the  Government  millions  of  dollars,  to 
additional  persons,  we  should  be  giving 
consideration  to  taking  care  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  who  do  not  work  for  the 
Government  or  for  any  other  agency, 
concern,  or  business  covered  by  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  thus  have  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  provisions  for  retirement 
annuities.  We  should  be  working  on  a 
real  old-age  pension  act. 

For  every  one  person  in  my  district 
who  is  under  either  the  civil-service  or 
social-security  retirement  provisions 
there  are  100  who  must  depend  on  our 
present  battered  and  discredited  old-age 
assistance  laws,  under  which  they  receive 
an  average  of  about  $15  a  month  to  care 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  And 
they  do  not  get  this  if  they  dare  to  take 
in  a  roomer,  even  one  of  their  own  chil¬ 
dren  who  has  a  job,  or  engage  in  such 
nefarious  occupations  as  planting  a  little 
vegetable  garden  or  keeping  chickens  or 
a  cow. 

The  Nation  needs  more  food  products, 
and  is  making  a  big  effort  to  raise  pro¬ 
duction,  but  if  one  of  these  unlucky  old 
persons,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  slow 
starvation  on  their  $15  a  month,  dares 
to  plant  a  garden  or  milk  a  cow,  the 
snoopers  from  the  State  office  may  find 
It  out  and  they  will  then  deduct  the 
value  of  the  vegetables  or  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced  from  their  monthly  check. 

Passage  of  the  act  extending  the  re¬ 
tirement  provisions  to  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  leaves  but  one  more  step  to  be 
taken  to  give  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  absolute  domination  of  the  whole 
country.  All  we  have  to  do  now  is  to 
find  a  way  to  blanket  ourselves  here  in 
Congress  under  civil  service,  providing, 
as  the  Commission  does  for  other  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Government,  that  elec¬ 
tions  are  suspended  and  that  we  will 
hold  office  for  life,  or  at  the  pleasure  of 
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the  Commission.  Then  everything  will 
be  fixed  up  so  that,  according  to  the 
Commission’s  program,  right  and  justice 
and  truth  will  prevail  henceforth  and 
forever.  We  will  have  no  more  mean 
old  politics  in  the  country.  Everything 
Will  be  on  the  “merit”  system. 

Of  course,  the  idea  is  silly.  So  is  the 
idea  of  subjecting  Members  of  Congress 
to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  I 
predict  that  the  rising  tide  of  public 
revulsion  and  horror,  which  is  already 
sweeping  the  country,  will  become  so 
strong  that  this  act,  which  was  passed 
by  unanimous  consent  last  week,  will 
continue  to  haunt  us  unless  it  is  re¬ 
pealed. 

Several  Members  have  already  intro¬ 
duced  bills  calling  for  repeal,  but  the 
big  trouble  is  that  they  are  referred  to 
the  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the 
House,  and  the  Civil  Service  Committee 
will  never  report  one  of  these  bills  out 
until  it  is  forced  to. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hook]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  highest  regard  and  the  deepest  re¬ 
spect  for  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma, 
but  I  cannot  agree  with  his  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  the  Ramspeck  bill  providing  for 
retirement  pay  for  Government  officials 
and  erroneously  referred  to  as  pensions 
for  Members  of  Congress.  There  are 
Members  of  this  body  and  of  the  body 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  who  prob¬ 
ably  will  gain  materially  because  of  this 
act  of  Congress;  but  let  me  say  right 
now  that  any  man  who  has  served  here 
for  15  or  20  years  should  at  least  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  privileges  as  post¬ 
masters.  Just  a  short  while  ago  we  ex¬ 
tended  practically  similar  provisions  to 
postmasters,  and  under  it  2,400  were  re¬ 
tired,  having  to  make  a  contribution  of 
only  the  assessment  on  1  month’s  back 

pay. 

I  know  of  Members  of  this  body  who 
will  have  to  pay  in  over  $15,000  in  order 
to  receive  the  benefits  provided  for  in  the 
legislation  referred  to.  It  is  not  a 
gratuity  but  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  insurance  or  paid-up  annuity  the 
same  as  is  provided  by  old-line  insur- 
ence  companies.  It  is  not  a  pension. 
The  average  Member  of  Congress  under 
the  bill  passed  would  pay  and  pay  plenty 
if  he  voluntarily  comes  in  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill.  His  secretaries,  his 
clerks  come  in  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  All  officers  of  the  Government 
come  in  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
I  think  it  is  about  time  that  Members  of 
Congress  have  intestinal  fortitude 


enough  not  to  discriminate  against 
themselves. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  do  not  expect  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  discriminate  against  themselves. 
Are  we  going  to  allow  throughout  the 
Nation  an  opinion  to  arise  similar  to  that 
which  arose  in  France?  Are  we  going  to 
allow  the  press  of  this  Nation  to  try  to 
undermine  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  the  legislative  body  that  they  should 
have  confidence  in?  I  hear  about  these 
‘  bundles  for  Congressmen.”  In  my  opin¬ 
ion  this  is  just  another  part  of  a  move¬ 
ment  started  by  Axis  agents  to  under¬ 
mine  the  confidence  that  the  people  have 
in  this  Congress.  That  was  the  very 
thing  that  happened  in  France.  Propa¬ 
ganda  was  put  out  to  undermine  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  their  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Axis  propaganda  agents 
have  been  busy  for  some  time  feeding 
unsuspecting  people  with  ammunition  to 
spread  against  sitting  Members  so  that 
the  people  of  this  Nation  will  lose  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  elected  representatives.  It 
is  our  duty  as  Americans  to  do  what  we 
can  to  stop  this  vicious  onslaught  in  the 
interest  of  America. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  when  they  realize,  and  a  great 
majority  of  them  do,  the  equity  of  the 
provisions  of  that  bill,  you  will  hear  no 
objection.  If  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  will  print  the  actual  facts  and 
let  the  people  know  that  the  Federal 
jurists  of  this  country  are  retired  on  full 
pay,  without  any  contributions  at  all.  and 
the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
this  country  are  retired  on  75  percent  of 
their  salaries,  the  sentiment  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  Since  when  does  a  Member  of 
Congress  render  less  service  to  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  than  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army  or  Navy?  We  have  ren¬ 
dered  and  I  know  will  continue  to  render 
real  service.  I  for  one  feel  that  I  have 
the  intestinal  fortitude  to  tell  my  people 
if  I  am  not  rendering  the  kind  of  service 
they  expect  of  me,  they  can  take  me  out 
at  any  time.  As  long  as  I  am  here,  I  am 
not  going  to  discriminate  against  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress.  I  want  them  to  have 
the  same  privileges  that  all  other  officers 
of  the  United  States  Government  have. 

I  for  one  will  not  sit  idly  by  and  let  this 
Axis  move  by  Axis  agents  to  undermine 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  Gov¬ 
ernment  be  successful  as  it  was  in 
France.  We  are  on  the  firing  line  and 
it  is  up  to  us  to  fight  this  as  all  other 
Axis  moves.  A  statement  of  facts  is  the 
best  weapon  against  these  Axis  termites. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Crawford], 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  how  many  pounds 
of  seed  are  involved,  2,300  pounds  or 
23,000  pounds? 

Mr.  FULMER.  Twenty-three  thou¬ 
sand  pounds. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Both  figures  were 
used.  Has  the  chairman  any  informa¬ 
tion  showing  where  these  seeds  were 
grown,  that  is,  whether  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Mexico? 


Mr.  FULMER.  It  is  my  information, 
and  I  think  it  is  in  the  testimony,  that 
they  were  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Is  there  anyone  on 
the  floor  who  can  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  They 
were  grown  in  Monterey  County,  Caiif. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  When  were  those 
seeds  grown? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Those 
seeds  have  been  secured  from  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  the  guayule  sprout  in  California 
for  a  period  of  the  last  several  years. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  How  many  years? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  say.  I  should  say  the 
last  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Did  our  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  run  germination 
tests  on  those  seeds  for  each  year  in¬ 
volved? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  There 
is  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  seed 
is  perfectly  good  in  its  present  status.  It 
is  sealed  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  in 
California. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Each  year  sepa¬ 
rated? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  pre¬ 
sume  they  are. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  But  the  testimony 
does  not  show  that? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  No. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  gentleman 
cannot  say  whether  germination  tests 
were  made  on  the  seed  for  each  year? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Ger¬ 
mination  tests  are  made  on  each  year’s 
crop. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  mean  recent  ger¬ 
mination  tests.  I  do  not  mean  when  the 
seed  was  put  up.  I  mean  recent  germi¬ 
nation  tests. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  can¬ 
not  say  whether  the  tests  were  made  or 
not. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  There  is  the  crux  of 
the  situation  so  far  as  the  value  of  the 
seed  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  There 
is  testimony  to  the  effect  that  seed  kept 
in  these  hermetically  sealed  tins  will 
keep  indefinitely. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  you  have  not  any 
germination  tests,  you  have  not  the  in¬ 
formation.  Let  me  ask  this  question: 
Are  the  seeds  involved  here  of  the  high 
rubber  content  or  the  low  rubber  con¬ 
tent? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  It  is 
the  highest  producing  type  of  guayule 
plant  developed  to  date. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Does  the  seed  in 
California  run  a  higher  rubber  content 
than  the  seed  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Much 
higher. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Why  has  the  com¬ 
pany  been  operating  so  successfully  in 
Mexico,  and  has  been  such  a  failure  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Be¬ 
cause  in  Mexico  the  company  exploits  the 
wild  shrub  where  no  cost  is  involved. 
There  is  no  cultivation  involved.  They 
pick  it  with  cheap  Mexican  labor  and  with 
the  costs  that  exist  in  Mexico,  they  are 
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able  to  export  this  rubber  into  the  United 
States  and  make  money  on  it. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  What  chance  have 
we  got  to  make  this  a  successful  opera¬ 
tion  as  against  the  Mexican  operation? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  The 
hearings  will  disclose  that  this  is  not  a 
competitive  product  when  the  price  of 
rubber  is  down  as  low  as  3  to  5  cents.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  22%  cents  per  pound 
and  Dr.  Brandes  states  this  can  be  grown 
economically  in  this  country  and  that 
over  the  entire  program  as  laid  out  in 
this  bill  there  is  little  or  no  cost  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Were  any  figures 
submitted  showing  the  amount  of  money 
invested  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
California  operations  by  this  company? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  look  on  page  97  of  the 
hearings,  he  will  find  the  complete  state¬ 
ment  as  offered  by  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Co. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Is  that  a  certified" 
statement? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  or  not  it  is  a  certified 
statement.  It  was  the  statement  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  secured. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Nobody  can  answer 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  figures  are  certi¬ 
fied? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  The 
gentleman  will  have  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  that  informa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Was  a  statement 
secured  showing  the  money  that  has 
been  invested  over  the  period  of  30  years, 
or  are  the  figures  just  rough  figures  that 
have  been  picked  up  by  perhaps  a  recent 
bookkeeper’s  scramble  and  out  of  the 
30-year  records  of  the  company? 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  may  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  one  of  the  officials  represent¬ 
ing  the  corporation  had  a  statement 
taken  from  their  books  giving  these  fig¬ 
ures,  and  they  had  charged  off  every¬ 
thing  down  to  just  a  little  over  $1, 000,000. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  statement  is 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  to  the  effect  that  this  three-million- 
seven-hundred-thousand-odd  dollars  was 
spent  in  the  development  of  the  process 
for  developing  guayule  rubber,  or  words 
to  that  effect.  Does  that  include  the 
Mexican  operations  as  well  as  those  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  It  does  not.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  operations  in  the  United 
States — in  Arizona  and  California. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  have  not  read  the 
hearings.  Does  the  statement  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  specifically  show  that  that  was  the 
United  States  operation? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  on  the 
amendment  has  expired.  The  question 
is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  13, 
strike  out  “Western  Hemisphere”  and  insert 
“United  States.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line 
20,  strike  out  “and”  and  after  “facilities”  in¬ 
sert  “and  land  for  nurseries;”. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  good  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  value  of  this  property  that 
is  to  be  acquired  for  $2,000,000.  As  has 
been  suggested,  the  corporation  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Fulmer],  and  that  letter  is  found  on  page 
97  of  the  hearings.  It  gives  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  intangibles  and  for  tangibles. 
By  reference  to  this  statement  you  will 
find  that  there  has  never  been  expended 
in  California,  according  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  for  both  tangibles  and  intangibles 
in  excess  of  $2,011,110. 

In  this  letter  the  representative  of  the 
corporation  stated  that  if  the  bill  would 
pass  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the 
Senate,  he  would  be  agreeable  to  having 
an  audit  of  his  books  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  they  would  not  ask  for 
more  than  $2,600,000.  He  concluded  his 
letter  by  saying  that  they  would  be  agree¬ 
able  to  the  amendment  providing  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  $2,000,000. 

With  respect  to  patents  and  processes, 
I  call  attention  to  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  letter,  on  said  page  97 : 

Note. — There  were  no  expenditures  for  the 
development  of  the  extraction  process  be¬ 
cause  this  was  brought  to  the  experiment 
station  after  development  in  Mexico. 

However,  the  first  amendment  has  been 
passed  on,  a  condemnation  has  been 
stricken  out. 

With  regard  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  to  acquire  lands  for  nurseries,  may 

1  say  that  we  have  to  buy  these  lands 
under  the  bill.  There  is  no  authority  for 
condemning  them  because  we  have 
stricken  out  that  provision. 

I  am  agreeable  to  everything  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Pace]  said 
with  respect  to  the  plan  to  get  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  plant  this  seed.  My  judgment  is 
that  under  the  language  of  the  bill  as 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Anderson]  the  Secretary  was 
authorized  to  lease  land  for  10  years,  for 

2  years,  or  for  5  years.  The  original  lan¬ 
guage  in  line  21 — and  this  is  in  connection 
with  the  pending  amendment  regarding 
land  for  nurseries — is,  as  I  quote: 

To  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other 
agreement. 

That  would  give  them  the  right  to  ac¬ 
quire  by  lease. 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  think  I  know 
that  most  landowners  would  probably 
ask  as  much  for  a  10-year  lease  as  they 
would  for  the  fee. 

My  judgment  is  that  if  this  amendment 
and  the  amendment  that  follows  were 
defeated,  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
propagating  rubber  and  would  protect 
the  Treasury  and  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  do  the  job  a  great  deal 
more  economically  than  it  would  be  done 
if  we  adopt  this  committee  amendment. 

We  are  in  the  position,  if  we  insert 
this  language,  “and  land  for  nurseries,” 
of  making  the  only  provision  for  pur¬ 


chasing  lands  for  any  defense  purpose, 
even  to  provide  a  camp  to  house  our 
boys  in  the  armed  services,  without  giv¬ 
ing  the  Government  the  right  to  con¬ 
demn.  I  shall  not  refer  to  that  matter 
further.  I  think  that  that  language 
ought  to  be  transferred,  and  I  respect¬ 
fully  suggest  to  the  committee  that  if  that 
language  were  transferred  to  line  22,  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  right  to  acquire  land  for 
nurseries,  with  the  power  of  condemna¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  by  striking  out  “condemna¬ 
tion  and  purchase”  we  are  impairing  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Government 
and  handicapping  the  Government  offi¬ 
cials  when  they  go  out  to  make  a  deal? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  so  state  in  my  former  argument 
that  we  are  crippling  and  hindering  the 
Government  in  this  case  as  I  have  never 
seen  done  before  in  the  acquiring  of  pub¬ 
lic  property. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  will  have  to  lease 
the  land.  They  cannot  buy  it  or  con¬ 
demn  it. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  If  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  next  amendment  are 
adopted  we  force  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  without  giving  him  any  discre¬ 
tion,  to  pay  as  much  for  a  10-year  lease 
probably  as  for  the  fee.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  lease,  I  know  some  of  the 
companies  that  are  engaged  in  the  rub¬ 
ber  business,  and  they  are  the  big  rubber 
companies,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease,  if  the  Government  wanted  to  or  if 
we  leased  it  from  the  rubber  companies, 
we  can  turn  it  over  to  them  and  there  is 
nothing  in  here  to  protect  the  price  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  at  this  time  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  I  want  to  keep  the  record 
straight  about  this  question  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Senators  under  the  retirement  leg¬ 
islation. 

In  the  first  place,  I  personally  talked 
with  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  House  about  that  bill  be¬ 
fore  it  was  brought  up.  So  I  know  that 
more  than  2  percent  of  the  membership 
knew  it  was  in  the  bill,  and  in  that  re¬ 
spect  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Nichols]  is  in  error. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  the  membership  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  was  included  in  the  bill.  I  take 
full  responsibility  for  that,  and  I  have 
no  apologies  to  make  to  anybody  for 
putting  it  in  there.  I  expect  to  live  to 
see  the  time  when  that  action  will  be 
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appraised  as  one  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
tributions  to  good  government  that  has 
ever  been  made  in  this  country.  I  know 
something  about  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  My  experience  with  it  goes 
back  over  30  years,  and  I  know  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  service  in  this  body, 
and  I  know  personally  of  many  Mem¬ 
bers  who  have  served  in  this  body  who 
found  it  impossible  to  reestablish  them¬ 
selves  when  they  went  back  home  after 
years  of  service  here. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  this  matter  in  the  newspapers. 
We  are  not  doing,  by  the  action  we  took 
here,  anything  for  ourselves  that  we 
have  not  done  for  a  million  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  other  people  who  are  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll.  When  this  act  was  passed  in 
1920,  6,000  people  were  immediately  re¬ 
tired  who  had  paid  in  less  than  1  month’s 
contribution.  From  time  to  time  other 
groups,  including  the  F.  B.  I.,  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
the  employees  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government,  were  brought  in  and 
similar  treatment  was  given  to  them,  and 
only  2  years  ago,  as  was  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hook], 
we  brought  in  40,000  postmasters  and 
immediately  retired,  within  30  days,  over 
2,000  of  them  who  had  paid  contribu¬ 
tions  for  only  1  month.  So  it  is  not 
true,  as  the  newspapers  have  stated, 
that  we  have  voted  ourselves  a  pension. 
To  get  the  maximum  benefits  under  this 
act  of  one-half  of  the  salary,  a  Member 
of  Congress  would  have  to  serve  35  years 
and  contribute  $17,500  to  the  fund. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  As  I  understand, 
there  is  nothing  mandatory  about  this 
legislation,  and  if  a  Member  of  the  House 
does  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the 
retirement,  he  does  not  have  to. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  He  certainly  does 
not  have  to  participate  in  it  if  he  does 
not  want  to. 

This  bill  was  approved  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  but  the  language 
bringing  in  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Senators  was  put  in  by  me  on 
my  own  responsibility  and  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  numerous  Members  of  this  body 
who  wanted  that  privilege  and  that  right. 
I  think  they  are  entitled  to  it,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  this 
country  if  some  of  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  would  have  the  courage  to  stand 
up  and  let  the  people  of  this  country 
know  what  the  trials  and  the  tribulations 
are  of  service  here. 

We  are  being  belittled  by  a  press  that 
makes  no  effort  to  find  out  the  facts. 
We  are  being  belittled  by  a  bunch  cf 
people  out  on  the  west  coast  who  started 
it,  probably,  as  a  joke,  but  who  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  creation  of  disrespect  in 
this  country  for  the  legislative  branch 
of  this  Government  and  it  is  not  doing 
any  service  to  this  country  when  they 
do  it.  Of  course,  they  are  having  some 
fun,  but  they  do  not  realize  that  the 
enemies  of  this  country  have  taken  it  up 


and  they  are  carrying  it  on  when  the 
originators  of  it  have  probably  forgotten 
all  about  it. 

We  ought  to  stand  up  for  our  own 
rights  and  let  the  people  know  what 
trials  and  tribulations  are  imposed  upon 
the  membership  of  Congress  and  how 
much  we  have  to  spend.  They  think  yon 
eat  free  down  here  in  the  restaurant. 
They  think  you  get  your  hair  cut  free. 
They  think  all  of  your  traveling  and  all 
of  your  other  expenses  are  paid  for  by 
the  United  States  Treasury.  They  do  not 
think  you  pay  any  income  taxes  when 
you  know  and  I  know  that  you  pay  more 
income  taxes  in  proportion  to  your  gross 
income  than  does  the  average  person,  be¬ 
cause  you  cannot  deduct  expenses.  So, 
why  not  have  a  little  courage  here  and 
stand  up  for  our  rights  and  let  the  people 
know  we  are  not  trying  to  rob  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  United  States,  but  we  are 
doing  for  ourselves  no  more  and  no  less 
than  we  are  doing  for  a  million  and  a 
quarter  other  people. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whittington: 
On  page  2,  at  the  end  of  line  19,  insert  “or 
condemn.” 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  care  to  detain  the  Committee 
except  to  say  that  the  amendment  I  pro¬ 
pose  on  page  2  at  the  end  of  line  19 
inserts  the  words  “or  condemn.”  That 
would  permit  the  Government  to  pur¬ 
chase  or  condemn  necessary  equipment, 
facilities,  and  land  for  nurseries.  I 
think  the  Government  should  have  the 
power  to  condemn. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  That  would  only 
apply  to  the  condemnation  of  land  used 
for  nurseries,  which  would  be  just  a 
small  area. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  area  would  be,  but  whatever  it 
would  be. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  It  also  gives  the 
Government  the  right  to  condemn  or 
purchase  facilities. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  undertook  to 
accommodate  myself  to  the  language 
used  in  the  bill.  I  take  it  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  purchase  the  equipment 
in  the  open  market  and  condemn  or 
purchase  the  land. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  been  in  Congress  for  quite 
a  number  of  years.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  corresponding  action  ever 
taken  in  any  instance  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States?  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  know  of  any  bill  that  has  ever  passed 
the  Congress  in  which  the  Congress  itself 
has  stripped  the  Government  of  the 
power  of  condemnation,  a  power  inherent 
in  the  right  of  sovereignty? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  rather  think 
that  in  all  of  the  time  that  I  have  been 
chairman  of  a  committee  which  has  prob¬ 
ably  had  as  much  to  do  in  the  acquiring 
by  condemnation  of  property  as  most 


committees  in  Congress,  I  do  not  recall 
any  other  statute  that  deprived  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  power  of  condemnation. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Can  the 
gentleman  give  us  any  reason  why  the 
Government  should  have  the  right  to 
condemn,  say,  a  thousand  acres  of  land 
for  a  nursery  in  the  State  of  California, 
when  there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  acres  there  that  can  be  purchased 
through  negotiation?  Is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  condemn  it? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  answer  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  under  the 
power  of  condemnation  I  rather  suspect 
that  in  90  percent  of  the  cases  where  the 
Government  actually  purchased  land  it 
has  had  the  good  strong  right  arm  of 
the  power  to  condemn,  if  the  price  offered 
seemed  to  be  exorbitant.  The  purpose 
of  the  power  to  condemn  is  to  protect 
the  Government  if  it  is  unable  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  satisfactory  purchase. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  think  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  purchase  somebody  else’s  land 
in  the  event  that  the  owner  refused  to 
sell  at  a  reasonable  price? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Yes;  but  un¬ 
doubtedly,  with  the  power  to  condemn, 
the  experience  of  government  through 
the  years  is  that  that  power  is  much 
greater  than  the  power  to  buy  additional 
land  as  an  inducement  for  a  reasonable 
price. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  And  I  presume  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  would  not  deny 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  power 
to  condemn  land  on  which  we  are  put¬ 
ting  Army  cantonments  the  Government 
would  have  had  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
purchase  price  for  the  land? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Whittington], 

I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure  and  hope  that  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  guayule  shrubs  will  prove  profit¬ 
able  to  the  growers  not  only  during  this 
emergency  but  for  some  years  to  come. 
I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  develop  immediately  all  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  production  of  domestic 
rubber. 

However,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  condemn  land  in  order  to  secure  a 
suitable  site  for  nurseries.  With  all  the 
land  in  California,  certainly  a  suitable 
tract  that  is  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price 
can  be  acquired  for  this  purpose. 

After  the  seedlings  have  been  grown 
in  the  nursery,  it  is  hoped  that  suitable 
arrangements  can  be  made  with  farm¬ 
ers,  not  only  in  California  but  in  other 
States  where  the  production  of  guayule 
seems  feasible,  to  plant  and  cultivate 
these  shrubs  under  Government  direc¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  thought  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  equitable  arrangements  with 
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farmers  could  be  made  to  encourage 
them  to  plant  within  the  next  2  years 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  thousand  acres 
of  guayule.  The  seed  would  be  planted 
in  the  nurseries  in  March.  This  would 
require  only  about  700  acres  of  land.  The 
nurseries  would  be  operated,  I  under¬ 
stand,  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Some  of  those  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicated  it  would  be  the 
plan  of  the  Department  to  purchase  the 
land  on  which  the  shrubs  were  cultivated 
after  being  transplanted  from  the  nur¬ 
series.  The  committee  did  not  feel  that 
the  Government  would  be  justified  in- 
purchasing  the  land  for  this  purpose.  I 
agree  with  the  committee  amendment 
which  would  preclude  the  Government 
from  condemning  or  purchasing  the  land 
to  be  utilized  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
shrubs  outside  of  the  nursery.  This 
phase  of  the  operation  should  in  my 
opinion  be  conducted  by  farmers  them¬ 
selves  under  Government  direction.  If 
the  right  to  purchase  and  condemn  is 
included,  there  is  no  telling  how  many 
thousand  acres  would  be  acquired  by  the 
Government  for  this  purpose. 

I  understand  the  shrubs  would  be  cul¬ 
tivated  only  three  or  four  times  during 
the  year.  If  these  become  Government 
farms,  it  would  require  a  vast  number  of 
Federal  employees  to  cultivate  these 
guayule  shrubs  over  a  period  of  4  years 
before  the  crop  is  ready  for  harvest. 

If  a  great  many  farmers  could  be  in¬ 
terested  in  planting  these  shrubs,  they 
could  cultivate  this  crop  in  connection 
with  their  other  crops  at  much  less  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  Government.  There  would 
also  be  a  greater  opportunity  to  expand 
production  immediately  and  a  greater 
chance  for  the  guayule  rubber  industry 
to  survive  as  a  private  enterprise. 

The  production  of  guayule  might  be 
considered  in  the  same  category  as  the 
production  of  sugar  beets  in  this  country. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare 
to  encourage  the  production  of  such  vital 
necessities  as  rubber  and  sugar  within  the 
continental  United  States  as  a  protection 
against  just  such  an  emergency  as  now 
confronts  us.  Farmers  can  be  enlisted  to 
cooperate  in  the  production  of  any  com¬ 
modity  so  vital  to  our  economic  well¬ 
being  if  they  are  given  some  assurance  of 
at  least  cost  of  production. 

There  is  a  chance  that  this  industry 
can  live  if  we  utilize  private  enterprise  in¬ 
stead  of  setting  it  up  on  the  basis  of  a 
Government  enterprise  entirely.  The 
bill  provides  the  authority  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  purchase  sites  for  factories 
and  nurseries.  There  is  no  need  to  pur¬ 
chase  land  to  put  the  Government  in 
the  business  of  farming  guayule.  Farm¬ 
ers  themselves  can  handle  that  phase  of 
the  program  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  defeated. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whittington] 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Whittington) 
there  were  ayes  19  and  noes  35. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  21,  strike  out  the  word 
“purchase.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  “or  by  con¬ 
demnation”  and  insert  “for  not  exceeding  10 
years.” 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  committee 
amendment  merely  to  say,  without  desir¬ 
ing  to  detain  the  committee,  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  Government  would  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  having  the  power  to  condemn, 
if  necessary,  if  they  are  unable  to  acquire 
by  purchase  or  by  agreement. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  this  bill — 
and  if  I  am  in  error  «  would  like  to  be 
corrected — as  I  understand,  it  is  con¬ 
templated  to  operate  about  75,000  acres, 
and  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  stated  that  the  cost  of 
operation  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $21,000,000,  instead  of  the  initial  $2,- 
000,000  that  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
debate.  But  he  stated  if  it  was  successful 
there  might  be  paid  in  during  the  period 
of  operation  approximately  ten  or  eleven 
million  dollars.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
interest  of  the  Government  would  be 
safeguarded  by  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  right,  if  he  cannot  pur¬ 
chase  this  land  or  lease  it  on  satisfactory 
terms,  to  condemn  it. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  matter  has 
been  pretty  well  discussed,  but  I  rise  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Whittington], 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  power  and 
right  of  condemnation  is  a  right  that  is 
inherent  in  sovereignty.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  precedent  for  the  action  taken  in 
this  bill.  That  is,  to  deprive  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  right  to  purchase  or  to 
condemn  property  which  is  apparently 
so  badly  needed  for  national  defense. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.  All  that  we  do  in  this  bill, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  that  we  fail  to  ex¬ 
pressly  give  the  Government  that  power. 
If  the  Government  has  that  inherent 
power,  we  do  not  take  that  away. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  As  a  lawyer,  does  not 
the  gentleman  agree  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  the  right,  the  power  of  emi¬ 
nent  domain  vested  in  it  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  sovereign  government? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  think  that  is  true  as  a 
general  principle,  but  we  do  not  take 
that  away  in  this  bill,  because  we  do  not 
deny  the  Government  the  right  to  con¬ 
demn. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  With  all  mod¬ 
esty  and  deference,  if  the  words  “acquire 
■without  limitation”  had  been  used,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  that  would  embrace  the  right 
to  condemn:  but  the  use  of  the  word 
“purchase”  or  the  use  of  the  word  “lease” 
without  the  use  of  the  word  “condemna¬ 
tion”  attached  thereto,  deprives  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  first  and  only  time  I 
know  of,  of  the  power  of  condemnation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  that  this  weak¬ 
ens  the  Government’s  position.  Here 
the  Government  starts  out  to  acquire 
property  which  is  badly  needed,  and  we 
say  to  the  representative  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  “We  will  take  away  from  you  the 
right  of  condemnation ;  we  will  take  away 
from  you  the  right  of  purchase.”  When 
those  two  words  were  stricken  out  in  the 
committee  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  even  though  we  had  stricken  them 
out,  the  Government  could  go  out  and 
lease  for  99  years,  and  they  said,  “Oh, 
that  is  right.  We  will  have  to  put  a  limi¬ 
tation  on  that.”  So  they  limited  it  to  10 
years. 

The  Government  can  only  acquire  a 
leasehold  estate  under  this  bill  for  a 
period  of  10  years. 

Mr.  PACE.  Do  I  understand  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  is  now  in¬ 
sisting  that  he  wants  to  put  in  this  bill 
the  word  “purchase”  to  give  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  the  right  to  purchase 
unlimited  lands  for  the  planting  of  these 
guayule  plants? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  may  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia  that  I  was  opposed 
to  striking  out  the  word  “purchase.”  I 
was  opposed  to  striking  out  the  word 
“condemnation”,  and  I  was  opposed  to 
the  Government’s  going  into  the  business 
of  leasing  land  for  99  years.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  gentleman’s  attention  to 
this  situation:  If  this  property  is  ac¬ 
quired  by  lease  and  is  covered  with 
guayule  plants,  they  will,  of  course,  be 
growing  at  the  end  of  10  years.  The 
Government  may,  when  it  undertakes  to 
renew  the  lease  for  an  additional  10  years 
find  that  the  property  owners  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  renew  the  lease  on  the  property 
to  take  the  plants  and  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  property  which  has  come 
about  as  the  result  of  the  planting  of  the 
guayule  thereon. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  am  certainly  surprised 
and  disappointed  because  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  attitude.  I  thought  he  took  the 
position  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  already  had  enough  land  and 
should  not  be  given  the  right  to  purchase. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  gentleman  got  that  idea  because  I 
voted  on  it  in  the  House  as  I  did  in  the 
committee.  I  voted  against  this  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FULMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  say,  too,  that  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  gentleman’s  attitude  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  author  of  a  proposition 
to  investigate  the  Farm  Security  Admin¬ 
istration  because  they  have  been  going 
around  and  buying  thousands  of  acres 
of  land. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this.  Just  because  there  are  sins,  if 
they  be  sins,  in  the  Farm  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration,  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  restrict  our  own  Government  in 
this  particular. 
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Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  With  respect  to 
acquiring  unlimited  acreage,  is  it  not 
true  that  this  particular  clause  under 
consideration  limits  the  acreage  to 
75.000? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  that  is  the 
wording  in  the  bill.  Not  only  that,  but 
there  is  not  any  limitation  in  this  bill,  as 
I  understand  it,  upon  the  amount  to  be 
paid  for  land  that  might  be  leased;  and 
as  was  pointed  out  here  on  the  floor  dur¬ 
ing  general  debate,  the  Government  will 
actually  in  all  probability  pay  more  in 
rent  for  10  years’  use  of  the  property 
than  it  would  pay  for  fee-simple  title  to 
the  property;  and  I  just  cannot  see  the 
wisdom  of  restricting  the  Government  in 
this  way. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  I  am  just 
wondering  if  the  gentleman  would  like 
to  have  a  crowd  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  come  down  in  his  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  decide  that  this  land 
would  be  fine  for  the  cultivation  of 
guayule. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  I  will  re¬ 
frame  my  question:  Would  the  gentle¬ 
man  like  to  have  a  crowd  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  I  will  say,  come 
down  into  his  State,  North  Carolina, 
and  condemn,  say,  20,000  or  30,000  acres 
of  good  farm  land  on  the  theory  that  it 
would  be  good  land  for  the  production  of 
guayule  plants  for  this  experiment? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  only  wish  they  would 
come  down  there  and  use  this  seed  to 
cover  some  of  the  land  they  have  already 
purchased  if  it  would  grow  there  profit¬ 
ably.  But  I  do  not  advocate  what  the 
gentleman  has  in  mind.  I  do  not  want 
the  Government  to  go  into  the  land  busi¬ 
ness  any  more  than  I  want  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  go  into  any  other  business;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  it  to  lease  this  land  for  10  years,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  stated  before  the  committee, 
according  to  my  recollection,  that  there 
would  not  be  processing  plants  in  ex¬ 
istence  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  the 
guayule  which  would  be  growing  on  that 
land  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  period. 

It  must  be  something  unusual  when 
not  even  the  oldest  Member  of  the  House 
can  rise  in  his  place  and  say  this  is  not 
a  new  precedent. 

I  am  anxious  for  the  Government  to 
have  all  the  rubber  it  can  possibly  ac¬ 
quire,  and  all  that  we  need.  I  am  willing 
even  to  let  this  experiment  go  on,  but  I 
do  not  believe  the  Government  should  be 
held  up  and  that  this  corporation  should 
take  advantage  of  an  emergency  such 
as  exists  today  in  an  effort  to  unload  this 
unprofitable  business  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  I  think 
there  is  a  little  confusion  here  because 


this  particular  section  or  the  amendment 
now  under  consideration  refers  to  the 
land  only  that  will  be  utilized  for  the 
production  of  this  guayule  after  it  is 
taken  from  the  nursery. 

Mr.  COOLEY  Are  you  not  willing  for 
the  Government  to  buy  those  lands? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  I  think  it 
is  more  feasible  and  more  practical  for 
the  Government  to  farm  that  job  out 
among  farmers 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  nursery  job? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  This  does 
not  apply  to  the  nurseries.  This  applies 
only  to  the  growing  of  the  shrubs  after 
the  seedlings  have  been  taken  from  the 
nurseries,  then  put  out  among  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  speaking  to  the 
general  proposition  that  the  Government 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  buy  and  con¬ 
demn. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  be  given  2  additional  minutes  in 
order  that  I  might  ask  him  some  ques¬ 
tions,  if  he  will  yield  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Russell]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Government  is 
unable  to  lease  the  land  at  a  fair  price — 
they  pick  out  the  land  which  is  suit¬ 
able — and  the  owners  of  that  land  refuse 
to  give  them  a  10-year  lease  except  at 
a  price  far  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
land,  with  the  amendment  not  in  there 
and  the  right  to  condemn,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  Government  will  be  forced  and 
compelled  by  this  fraud  to  pay  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  price? 

Mr.  COOLEY  Either  pay  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  price  or  it  will  not  acquire  the  land. 
These  lands  are  located  in  a  certain  area 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
proposition  for  the  Government  to  get 
the  land  in  fee  simple  at  a  less  price  than 
to  pay  for  a  10-year  lease?  If  they  buy 
the  land,  at  the  end  of  the  10  years  they 
could  sell  it  to  some  homesteader. 

Mr.  COOLEY  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  but,  unfortunately,  the  members 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee  disagree 
with  me. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Would  it 
not  be  better  for  the  Government  not  to 
lease  or  condemn?  Would  it  not  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  them  to  farm  this  stuff  out  among 
the  farmers  themselves,  paying  them  a 
reasonable  price  for  the  rubber  which 
they  produce?  In  other  words,  give  the 
seedlings  to  the  farmers.  That  is  what 
I  hope,  and  that  is  what  the  committee 
is  interested  in. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
to  farm  it  out  to  the  farmers  and  let 
them  grow  the  plants. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
what  the  committee  is  driving  at  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  this  right  to  buy  or  condemn. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  committee  ad¬ 
mitted  it  might  be  impossible  to  farm  it 


out,  then  they  would  be  relegated  back 
to  leasing  and  purchasing  the  land. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Or  not  go  into  the 
business  at  all. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  25,  strike  out  “Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere”  and  insert  “United  States.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  8.  after  the  word  "guayule”, 
Insert  “and  to  purchase  land  as  sites  for 
processing  plants.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  2,  strike  out  “Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere”  and  insert  “United  States.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  serU  to  the 
Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scrugham: 
Page  3,  line  5,  after  the  word  “guayule”,  strike 
out  the  semicolon,  insert  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  from  chrysothamus,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  rabbit  brush.” 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
favor  this  bill;  however  the  growth  of  the 
guayule  plant  requires  some  time.  There 
is  already  available  in  the  waste  lands  of 
the  far  West,  on  probably  45,000,000  of 
acres,  a  plant  known  as  rabbit  brush,  the 
scientific  name  of  which  is  chrysothamus. 
Dr.  Brandes,  Chief  of  the  Rubber  Inves¬ 
tigations  for  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  states  that  he  considers  the  rabbit 
brush  as  a  good  possibility,  as  a  large 
quantity  is  now  in  existence.  Twenty  to 
forty  thousand  tons  of  rubber  could  be 
gotten  from  present  growth  which  covers 
a  very  great  area. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  I 
have  the  following  report  on  rabbit 
brush : 

Many  portions  of  the  States  of  California, 
Arizona,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  (and 
in  lesser  areas  in  Colorado,  Texas,  and  Idaho) 
grow  a  species  of  chrysothamus,  known  com¬ 
monly  as  rabbit  brush.  This  plant  contains 
appreciable  amounts  of  rubber,  running  up 
as  high  as  6  percent  of  the  dry  rubber  con¬ 
tent.  Results  in  survey  publications  of  1909 
indicate  that  appreciable  quantities  of  rub¬ 
ber  could  be  obtained  from  these  wild  plants. 
In  many  places,  the  rabbit  brush  occurs  in 
almost  pure  stands  but  such  stands  are  limited 
to  local  areas,  widely  scattered  over  these 
nine  States.  The  work  of  collecting  and 
transporting  is  possible  but  would  be  arduous 
and  make  large  demands  upon  man-hours  of 
labor.  The  rubber  has  been  extracted  from 
rabbit  brush  by  the  method  used  for  extract¬ 
ing  rubber  from  guayule,  and  the  rubber  has 
been  tested  and  found  to  be  of  good  quality. 
The  rubber  extraction  plant  in  existence  at 
Salinas,  Calif.,  could  be  utilized  without  modi¬ 
fication  for  extracting  rubber  from  rabbit 
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brush,  particularly  from  areas  in  the  Mojave 
Desert  and  contiguous  areas  where  some  of 
the  best  stands  have  been  located.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  as  much  as  thirty  to  forty  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  rubber  may  be  obtained  from 
plants  of  this  species  actually  growing  but  at 
heavy  expenditure  of  labor. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Department  stated 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  we  would 
have  the  right  to  process  rabbit  brush. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  may  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  the  committee  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  therein  an  extract  from  the  Reno 
Gazette  of  January  22,  1942,  which  gives 
a  complete  description  regarding  rabbit 
brush. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

COMMON  RABBIT  BRUSH  POTENTIAL  RUBBER 
SOURCE  TO  AID  DEFENSE  EFFORT 

In  cooperation  with  the  Nation’s  effort  to 
find  a  native  source  from  which  natural  rub¬ 
ber  can  be  obtained,  M.  R.  Miller,  chemist  at 
the  University  of  Nevada  agriculture  experi¬ 
ment  station  said  today  that  studies  made 
several  years  ago  had  demonstrated  that 
Nevada  is  a  potential  source  of  rubber. 

In  1926,  in  cooperation  with  the  late  DM. 
Ryan,  Miller  made  a  study  of  the  rabbit  brush 
which  is  common  to  most  of  the  State. 
While  it  was  found  that  the  rabbit  brush  did 
contain  rubber,  it  also  was  seen  that  the  cost 
of  producing  rubber  from  the  plant  was  so 
expensive  that  only  an  extreme  national 
emergency  would  warrant  large-scale  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  study  was  instigated  at  the  suggestion 
of  James  G.  Scrugham,  then  Governor  and 
now  Congressman  from  Nevada.  Samples 
were  taken  from  various  localities  within  the 
State,  and  content  of  rubber  was  determined. 

Rubber  content  of  the  plants  ranged  from 
0.1  to  3.5  percent,  varying  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  State  from  which  the  plants 
were  obtained,  Miller  said. 

Called  “chrysil,”  the  rabbit  brush  rubber 
was  found  to  be  of  good  quality,  would  vul¬ 
canize  readily,  and  was  better  than  most  low- 
grade  rubber. 

“Experts  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  chrysil  is  superior  to  the  product  pro¬ 
duced  from  guayule,  a  similar  western  shrub,” 
Miller  stated. 

“In  some  cases,  individual  plants  contained 
as  high  as  6  percent  rubber,  and  it  may  be 
possible  that  through  breeding  and  selection, 
as  was  done  with  the  guayule  plant,  the  rub¬ 
ber  content  could  be  raised  to  a  point  where 
production  could  be  commercially  feasible; 
but  the  time  required  for  such  development 
would  not  make  the  rabbit  brush  available 
as  a  source  of  rubber  for  several  years,”  Mil¬ 
ler  said. 

As  early  as  1878,  Nevada  Indians  were  fa¬ 
miliar  with  rabbit  brush  as  a  source  of  rub¬ 
ber,  the  chemist  added.  “The  presence  of 
rubber  in  the  bark  of  the  plant  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  simply  chewing  quantities  of  the 


bark.  A  small  pellet  of  rubber  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  which  can  be  chewed  after  the  manner 
of  chewing  gum.  Indians  near  St.  George, 
Utah,  taught  some  Mormon  boys  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  rubber  by  this  method  in  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century.” 

The  rubber  shortage  of  the  first  World  War 
stimulated  interest  in  the  possibilities  of 
securing  rubber  from  plants  native  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  investigated  the  possibility  of  pro¬ 
ducing  rubber,  using  some  Nevada  plants  as 
well  as  shrubs  of  other  States  in  the  study. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Goodspeed,  and  the  late  Dr. 
H.  M.  Hall,  both  University  of  California 
botanists,  made  an  extensive  search  for 
native  plants  containing  rubber,  and  found 
that  rabbit  brush  could  be  used.  Little  was 
done,  although  in  1918  the  National  Research 
Council  acknowledged  the  potential  value  of 
the  plant. 

During  the  high  rubber  prices  of  1923,  the 
Government  again  investigated  the  findings 
of  Hall  and  Goodspeed,  and  confirmed  the 
results  of  their  study.  However,  the  rabbit 
brush  continued  to  grow  wild  on  the  deserts, 
serving  only  as  a  hiding  place  for  jackrabbits. 
At  present  it  is  said  that  the  total  rubber 
content  contained  in  rabbit  brush  growing 
widespread  over  the  alkali  uninhabited  plains 
of  the  West,  Southwest,  and  some  Rocky 
Mountain  States  totals  in  the  neighborhood 
of  250,000  tons. 

Recently,  Dr.  Goodspeed  again  called  the 
attention  of  Government  officials  to  his  pre¬ 
vious  studies,  and  introduced  new  evidence 
compiled  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Wellman  and  himself 
to  R.  H.  Tolley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  and  Morris  S.  Rosenthal, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Government’s  War 
Council. 

According  to  Dr.  Goodspeed,  rabbit  brush,  a 
relative  of  guayule,  can  be  harvested  in  the 
same  manner  as  guayule  is  now  handled  in 
Mexico  and  California.  In  both  plants  the 
rubber  exists  mainly  in  the  roots  and  stems. 
The  guayule  plant  is  finely  ground  and  then 
dumped  into  tanks  of  water.  The  crude  rub¬ 
ber  rises  to  the  surface  and  is  skimmed  off. 
Presumably  rabbit  brush  could  be  handled  in 
much  the  same  manner.  The  best  guayule 
produces  up  to  25  percent  of  its  weight  in 
rubber.  The  proportionate  yield  of  rabbit 
brush  would  probably  be  lower,  Dr.  Good- 
speed  believes.  He  also  says  that  the  cost 
of  producing  rubber  from  this  source  would 
be  about  45  cents  a  pound,  whereas  the 
nominal  price  of  East  India  rubber  is  22  % 
cents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Scrugham]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  further  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scrugham:  On 
page  3,  line  8,  after  “guayule”,  insert  “and 
Chrysothamus,  commonly  known  as  rabbit 
brush.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
appoint  such  employees,  including  citizens 
of  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act.  Such  appointments  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  civil-service  laws,  and  the  compensation 
of  the  persons  so  appointed  may  be  fixed 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  All 
appointments  so  made  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  effi¬ 
ciency. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  governing  the  expenditure  of  pub¬ 


lic  funds,  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
not  disallow  credit  for,  nor  withhold  funds 
because  of,  any  expenditure  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  determine  to  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  the 
powers  and  duties  conferred  on  him  by  this 
act  to  any  agency  or  bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any 
board,  commission,  independent  establish¬ 
ment,  corporation,  or  executive  department 
of  the  Government,  including  any  field  serv¬ 
ice  thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of 
information,  service,  facilities,  officers,  and 
employees  thereof,  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus  and 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
may  transfer  to  such  other  agencies  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  as  may  be 
requested  by  him  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
this  act,  any  funds  made  available  to  him 
under  this  act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

On  page  4,  line  7,  strike  out  “including 
citizens  of  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment;  On  page  4,  line  15, 
strike  out  all  of  lines  15.  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  unable  to  get  this 
bill  amended  on  the  floor  a  moment  ago, 
but  I  was  able  to  get  it  amended  in  com¬ 
mittee.  When  I  looked  at  this  bill  at  the 
outset  this  provision  certainly  astonished 
me.  On  one  other  occasion  this  provision 
was  put  into  a  bill  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  sponsored.  This  provision 
would  absolutely  take  away  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  Uniited 
States  the  right  to  audit  the  accounts, 
leaving  it  to  the  department  that  spends 
the  money.  Here  you  have  a  bill  with  the 
sky  the  limit  as  to  the  authorization,  still 
this  provision  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
to  let  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  not 
our  representative,  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral,  see  that  the  money  was  spent  ac¬ 
cording  to  law. 

I  called  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  committee  has  very  wisely 
stricken  it  out. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  it 
means.  In  regard  to  the  other  law  to 
which  I  referred,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Departments,  I  called  the  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Comptroller  General  before  the  commit¬ 
tee.  We  insisted  that,  regardless  of  the 
law,  the  General  Accounting  Office  should 
audit  the  accounts.  After  a  3-day  ses¬ 
sion  they  agreed  to  do  it,  saying  that  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  dollars  could  be 
saved.  The  accounts  then  were  turned 
over  to  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  I  told  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  that  the  Department  had  stated 
they  could  save  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  I  suggested  that  he  keep  his  eye 
on  that  money  and  see  that  they  did  not 
spend  it  for  some  other  purpose. 

On  January  6  of  this  year  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Director  of  the  Budget  wrote  this 
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letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De¬ 
partments: 

Under  date  of  November  10,  1939,  Hon.  John 
J.  Cochran,  as  chairman  of  your  committee, 
wrote  this  office  concerning  the  possibility  of 
returning  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
the  unobligated  balance  in  the  appropriation 
account  “12X2213 — Payments  for  Agricultural 
Adjustment,  Department  of  Agriculture.” 

You  are  now  advised  that  this  unobligated 
balance  in  the  sum  of  $304,000  was  returned 
to  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury  by  ap¬ 
propriation  warrant  No.  146  under  date  of 
December  2,  1941,  countersigned  December  22, 
1941. 

That  shows  you  what  happened  before. 

The  committee  has  wisely  stricken  out 
this  provision.  If  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  prevails,  which  I  hope  it  will,  then 
the  Comptroller  General  will  audit  this 
account  and  not  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  21, 
strike  out  “(c)”  and  insert  “(b).” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  24, 
strike  out  “(d)”  and  insert  “(c).” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  5,  line  5, 
strike  out  “(e)”  and  insert  "(d).” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Any 
amounts  so  appropriated,  and  any  funds  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Secretary  under  this  act,  shall 
remain  permanently  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  other  laws  relating  to  the  availabiliy 
and  disposition  of  appropriated  funds  and 
the  disposition  of  funds  collected  by  officers 
or  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Page  5,  line  18,  after  the  period  insert 
“Pending  the  making  of  the  initial  appro¬ 
priation  to  carry  out  this  act,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  use,  for  purchases  or  opera¬ 
tions  that  he  finds  necessary  under  this  act 
before  the  making  of  such  appropriation,  the 
funds  available  to  any  agency  or  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  any  such 
funds  so  used  shall  be  reimbursed  from  the 
appropriation  made  to  carry  out  this  act.” 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  it  is  a  reappropria¬ 
tion  and  therefore  obnoxious  to  the  rule. 
They  should  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  justify  any  ap¬ 
propriation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cochran:  On 
page  5,  lines  10  and  11,  after  the  word  “ap¬ 


propriated”,  in  line  10,  strike  out  “such 
amounts”  and  insert  “not  exceeding  $10,000,- 
000  or  so  much  thereof.” 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  the  sky  is  the  limit, 
$100,000,000  or  whatever  they  may  want 
to  appropriate.  I  am  not  anxious  to  set 
an  exact  amount,  but  I  do  say  we  should 
put  some  limitation  in  this  bill  and  not 
send  it  to  the  President  in  this  form. 

This  is  the  only  argument  I  have  to 
make.  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  com¬ 
mittee,  but  I  believe  there  should  be  some 
limitation  put  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CCCHRAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Jesse 
Jones  proposes  to  spend  $400,000,000  for 
synthetic  rubber. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  We  are  not  consider¬ 
ing  that  question  here  today.  We  are 
considering  another  bill  and  we  should 
perfect  the  measure  and  legislate  prop¬ 
erly  and  not  say  that  any  amount  you 
want,  if  you  can  get  it  from  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  you  can  have. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment,  in  my  opinion,  would 
practically  destroy  this  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  assumed  we  were  serious  in  our 
consideration  of  this  measure.  We  have 
just  authorized  something  over  $400,000,- 
000  to  be  spent  for  synthetic  rubber  that 
will  be  absolutely  useless  unless  we  can 
get  some  natural  rubber  to  mix  with  it. 
Now,  when  it  comes  to  providing  for  the 
natural  rubber  we  want  to  limit  the  De¬ 
partment  to  an  expenditure  of  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $10,000,000,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  before  the  Department  can  get  a 
cent  the  amount  proposed  will  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  Budget  and  passed  on 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
then  by  this  House. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  have  no  desire  to 
destroy  the  legislation.  I  am  going 
along  with  you  solely  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  national  defense,  but  will  not 
the  gentleman  himself  amend  my 
amendment  by  placing  some  amount  in 
it  and  not  set  the  precedent  of  passing  a 
bill  authorizing  an  unlimited  appropri¬ 
ation?  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
at,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  any  amount 
the  gentleman  may  set. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  I  think  the 
amount  should  be  passed  on  by  the 
Budget  and  by  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations.  Even  after  this  is  done,  the 
appropriation  will  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  reported  that  the 
Committee  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  (S.  2152)  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  427,  he  reported  the  same 
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back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend¬ 
ments  agreed  to  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  in  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  an  article  from 
a  newspaper. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  and  to  include  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ploeser.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remaiks 
in  the  Record  by  the  inclusion  of  two 
articles  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PREVIOUS  ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
cf  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Gifford]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  who 
has  a  special  order  today  for  30  minutes, 
may  have  that  same  privilege  on  Monday 
next.  I  do  this  at  his  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Voorhis]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  a  group  of  people  find 
:  themselves  .adrift  at  sea,  or  in  any  other 
situation  of  great  danger,  one  of  two 
i  things  happens.  Either  the  members  of 
i  that  group  revert  to  a  barbaric  altitude 
toward  their  fellow  human  beings,  with 
whom  they  find  their  lot  cast  in  this 
manner,  as  has  happened  in  some  in¬ 
stances  in  history,  or  they  begin  to  rec¬ 
ognize  a  deeper  and  more  profound  rela¬ 
tionship  with  other  people  than  they 
have  ever  known  before.  The  future  of 
our  Nation  as  she  finds  herself  at  war, 
the  length  of  time  it  will  take  us  to  win 
the  war,  and  our  future  happiness  and 
welfare  will  depend  to  a  great  degree 
upon  how  quickly  we  get  ourselves  into 
the  second  frame  of  mind.  Up  to  date 
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we  have  not  done  that  nearly  as  well  as 
we  should. 

Pettiness,  smallness,  attempts  to  gain 
position  and  advantage,  attempts  to  fix 
the  blame  on  other  people — these  are  still 
with  us.  I  do  not  think  these  things  ought 
to  exist  anywhere  in  this  country  or  in 
the  Congress  or  anywhere  else  at  the 
present  time.  I  believe  that  the  fires  of 
the  reality  of  war,  the  losses  that  will  be 
sustained,  are  going  to  burn  these  things 
away  as  time  goesmn,  and  I  think  there 
is  another  thing  that  will  burn  them 
away,  and  that  is  when  we  begin  to  realize 
fully  and  deeply  what  it  is  that  America 
fights  for,  and  what  it  is  she  fights  against 
today. 

What  are  those  things  T  America  is 
fighting  for  decency  and  honesty  in  deal¬ 
ings  between  nations,  and  I  thank  God 
that  we  have  an  example  of  our  'xelations 
in  recent  years  with  the  Latin  American 
countries  to  point  to,  because  here,,  is  a 
case  where  a  great,  mighty  nation  has 
deliberately  chosen  a  path  of  neighbor  - 
liness,  and  I  hope  and  believe  we  are  going 
to  stick  to  it. 

We  fight  against  the  assertion  by  strong 
nations  that  they  have  the  right  to  over¬ 
run  weak  ones.  We  fight  for  the  es¬ 
sential  brotherhood  of  all  races  and 
kinds  of  people;  not  just  Anglo-Saxon 
people,  but  all  people  who  attempt  to 
deal  justly. 

We  fight  against  the  idea  that  there 
are  master  races  who  can  claim  superior¬ 
ity  and  the  license  to  run  over  other 
peoples.  This  idea  contains  within  it¬ 
self  the  germs  of  its  own  destruction, 
and  I  believe  that  Hitler  has  built  up  for 
himself  a  heritage  of  hatred  on  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Continent  that  one  day  is  going 
to  be  a  most  decisive  factor. 

America  fights  for  the  right  of  men  to 
be  different  and  to  be  free  to  thank  God 
and  Him  alone  for  their  souls.  In  other 
words,  she  fights  for  the  opportunity  for 
people  to  know  what  true  religion  is, 
and  she  fights  against  the  idea  that 
the  state  can  dictate  to  people  what 
their  ideas  shall  be. 

America  fights  for  the  right  of  a  man 
to  try  to  build  a  better  world;  to  try  to 
build  it  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas 
as  he  sees  injustice  and  attempts  to  cure 
it.  It  is  basic  to  everything  America 
has  ever  stood  for,  and  when  we  forget 
this  we  will  have  forgotten  much  of/our 
country. 

She  fights  against  the  requirements 
that  the  common  people  of  any  nation 
must  accept  whatever  is  as  being  per¬ 
fect.  We  fight  for  constitutional  de¬ 
mocracy  as  a  form  of  goyernment,  for 
government  by  agreement;  with  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  minority  rights;  and  we  fight 
against  dictatorship,  government  by  de¬ 
cree,  by  fear,  and  by  force. 

When  we  know  these  things;  I  mean 
really  know  them  deep  in  our  hearts; 
when  they  become  seared  into  our  very 
souls,  then  w^  will  be  ready  to  be  men 
worthy  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
It  is  still  the  men  and  their  spirit  and 
the  dynamic  that  moves  them  that  alone 
can  conquer  in  the  end. 

For  a  while  the  armies  of  Napoleon 
were  victorious.  They  were  victorious, 
in  my  judgment,  because  those  armies 
believed  that  they  were  spreading  new 
^tleas,  ideas  that  had  been  born  out  of 


the  French  Revolution.  Napoleon  even¬ 
tually  fell,  and  I  believe  the  main  reason 
he  fell  was  because  his  own  soldiers  be¬ 
gan  to  see  that  it  was  his  personal  ambi¬ 
tion  that  moved  him  more  than  anything 
else.  So  it  has  been  with  all  conquerors. 

I  believe  America  will  win  this  war, 
because  I  believe  that  people  will  realize 
as  time  goes  on  what  her  cause  really 
is,  and  will  know  that  democracy,  in 
which  we  believe,  is  something  dynamic, 
not  something  static;  something  more 
precious  than  anything  that  mankind 
has  ever  known  before. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  want  to  mention  also 
what  we  must  look  ahead  to  in  the  future. 

I  believe  that  now  we  are  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  future,  even  as  we  fight 
this  war.  The  things  that  we  may  do 
in  this  Congress  are  important  to  the 
health  of  our  people  10  years  from  now. 
They  are  important  to  the  structure  of 
our  industry,  whether  it  shall  be  a  great 
monopolistic  industry  or  whether  small 
business  shall  have  a  chance.  They  are 
important  to  the  hope  of  our  free  farms. 
They  are  important  to  the  chances  of 
our  financial  soundness  in  the  future.  / 

No  one  knows  how  large  our  public 
debt  may  become  before  we  are  through 
with  this  war.  but  I  think  it  is  not' out 
of  line  to  say  that  if  it  takes  it  to  win 
the  war  That  debt  may  go  to  qrie  hun¬ 
dred  and.  fifty,  two  hundred,  or  perhaps 
even  three  hundred  billion  dollars.  Sup¬ 
pose  it  should,  because  I  think  we  need 
to  face  the  greatest  eventuality  that  may 
take  place — suppose  it/should  become 
$300,000,000,000?  The  interest  on  $300,- 
000,000,000  at  2J/2  percent  amounts  to 
$7,000,000,000  per  year,  more  than  we 
have  ever  raised  in  Federal  taxes  in  a 
year  up  to  date.'  I  do  not  think  this 
needs  to  happen. 

I  refer  nomto  something  I  spoke  briefly 
about  a  coqple  of  days  ago,  namely,  the 
proposal  contained  in  legislation  that  will 
shortly  come  to  the  House  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  banks  should  purchase  di¬ 
rectly  bonds  from  the  Treasury. 

I  have  to  say  these  things  because  I 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  consider 
now  the  soundness  of  our  financial  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  future. 

The  source  of  Federal  Reserve  credit 
is  the  Nation’s  own  credit.  I  have  here 
in  my  hand  an  article  written  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Goldenweiser,  chief  of  the  research  staff 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  entitled 
“The  Nature  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks.” 
Touching  this  subject  and  from  this  re¬ 
lease  I  read  the  following: 

A  Reserve  bank,  on  the  other  hand,  derives 
the  funds  available  for  its  loans  and  invest¬ 
ments  from  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  Con¬ 
gress.  The  capital  it  has  is  prescribed  by 
Congress  and  constitutes  a  small  part  of  the 
funds  at  its  disposal.  The  other  source  of 
funds  of  the  Reserve  bank  is  its  power  to 
issue  notes  and  to  accept  and  create  deposits. 

The  Reserve  banks  will  create  deposits 
to  buy  these  bonds,  and  if  they  need  to 
they  will  issue  Federal  Reserve  notes,  and 
those  Federal  Reserve  notes  must  be  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  United  States  Treasury  in 
“lawful  money,”  as  they  say  upon  their 
face.  It  is  the  credit  of  the  American 
people  that  will  be  borrowed  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  when  they  buy 
Treasury  bonds.  I  do  not  object  to  their 
buying  the  Treasury  bonds  direct  but  I 


do  say  that  if  they  are  to  buy  those  bonds,' 
there  should  be  not  one  dime  of  interest 
charged  on  those  bonds.  Those  boiids 
should  be  non-interest-bearing  cqftifi- 
cates  of  indebtedness  from  the  Treasury 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  for  surely 
it  is  impossible  to  defend  a  situation 
where  the  American  people  rptist  pay  in¬ 
terest  upon  their  own  credit,  having  per¬ 
mitted  a  private  financial  institution  to 
create  and  use  that  credit. 

Why  do  I  talk  about  these  things  as 
much  as  I  do?  Because  there  is  hope,  it 
seems  to  me  in  the  change  I  am  con¬ 
tinually  suggesting,  hope  that  we  could 
free  industry  in  America  from  bondage  to 
finance;  that  we  could  put  industry  in  a 
place  where  it  could  expand  according  to 
the  soundness  of  its  own  ability,  but  ex¬ 
pand  ancUknow  that  the  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  the  Nation  would  expand  in 
proportion;  and  only  when  that  situa¬ 
tion  exists  will  you  be  able  to  have  con¬ 
tinuous  prosperity.  I  make  this  sugges¬ 
tion  over  and  over  because  I  believe  it 
could  make  it  true,  that  whatever  is 
■  physically  possible  for  us  would  become 
financially  possible.  And  it  should  be 
that  our  national  bookkeeping  will  re¬ 
flect  the  real  facts  of  the  substantial 
situation  on  the  lands  and  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  of  our  country. 

At  the  very  least  it  is  important  while 
we  are  drafting  young  men — and  maybe 
before  long  older  ones — while  we  are  im¬ 
posing  by  far  the  highest  taxes  in  our 
history,  while  we  are  requiring  that  in¬ 
dustry  in  America  be  regimented  to  the 
war’s  end,  at  least  while  these  things 
are  done  let  us  have  the  decency  to  stop 
imposing  an  unnecessary  and  unjustified 
interest  burden  on  future  generations 
by  forcing  the  American  people  to  borrow 
their  own  credit  at  interest  from  private 
institutions  which,  paradoxically  enough, 
claim  ownership  of  the  public  credit. 

Another  reason  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  this  is  because  I  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  this  whole  monetary  sit¬ 
uation  may  be  in  the  hands  of  one  agency 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  so  that  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  money,  whether  in  the  form  of 
paper,  demand  deposits,  silver,  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  may  be  in  such  way  that  we 
cSm  have  a  dependable  and  stable  rela¬ 
tionship  between  real  wealth  on  the  one 
handNand  monetary  tokens  on  the  other. 

Let  me  read  a  little  of  the  record.  In 
December  1915  the  buying  power  of  the 
dollar  wa\$1.35  on  a  1926  base.  In  May 
of  1920  it  was  59  cents,  less  than  half  as 
much.  In  A£>ril  1921  it  was  back  to  $1.01. 
In  October  19219  it  was  $1.05,  and  by  Feb¬ 
ruary  1933  it  hac^ risen  to  $1.67.  By  Oc¬ 
tober  1940  it  had  fallen  to  $1.27,  and  to¬ 
day  it  is  about  $1.03.  Such  fluctuations 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  may 
amount  to  wreaking  hWoc  with  an  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  Today,  in  the  name  of 
national  need,  we  could  at  Jeast  take  one 
step  in  the  direction  of  n  sound  and 
stable  dollar  controlled  in  theinterest  of 
the  people,  put  into  circulation  by  the 
servants  of  the  people,  for  the  general 
welfare  of  all  the  people,  and  nbt  any 
longer  under  circumstances  where,  an 
interest  burden  is  permanently  fastened 
on  the  country  by  private  agencies  wftq 
usurp  that  essential  governmental  power. 
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Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MEAD: 

S.  2256.  A  bill  making  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  in  the  performance  of  a  de¬ 
fense  contract  to  discriminate  against  or  in 
favor  of  any  employee  because  of  his  race, 
color,  or  creed;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  CHAVEZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Hatch)  ; 

S.  2257  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  issue  to  Anne  Galbraith  Macy 
a  patent  to  certain  lends  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico;  to  the  dhmmittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Surveys. 

By  Mr  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma: 

S.  2258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  O.  D.  Cop- 
page;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce. 

By  Mr  BILBO: 

S  2259.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  supplement 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  adjustment 
of  tobacco,  wheat,  and  cotton  quotas  and 
allotments  in  certain  cases  where  farmland 
is  acquired  by  the  United  States  for  defense 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricultl 
and  Forestry. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  PARITY  PRICES  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr  President,  I  introduce 
a  joint  resolution  and  ask  that  it  be  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  132) 
to  prohibit  officers  and  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
from  seeking  to  prevent  agricultural 
prices  from  reaching  or  remaining  at 
parity  or  prices  determined  by  the  price- 
control  legislation,  was  read  the  first 
time  by  its  title,  the  second  time  at 
length,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  evidence  of  an  intention 
by  various  officers  and  agencies  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government,  by  manipu¬ 
lative  practices  and  otherwise,  to  prevent  the 
prices  of  farm  commodities  from  reaching  or 
being  maintained  at  parity  levels  or  110  per¬ 
cent  thereof;  and 

Whereas  such  action  would  be  contrary  to 
the  purposes  and  intent  of  legislation  en¬ 
acted  by  Congress  and  would  seriously  dis¬ 
rupt  the  production  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  etc  That  no  officer  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  author¬ 
ity  or  perform  any  function  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  is  likely  to  prevent  or  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  or  intent  of  preventing  the  priceyof  any 
agricultural  commodity  from  increasing  to  the 
parity  price  or  110  percent  thereof  for  such 
commodity  or  in  such  a  manner/as  is  likely 
to  reduce,  or  with  the  purpose  or  intent  of 
reducing,  the  price  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  to  a  price  lower  thaiyrhe  parity  price 
therefor. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5892)  to  regulate  the 
placing  of  children  in  family  homes,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

INDEFINITE  POSTPONEMENT  OF  A  BILL 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
(H.  R.  2190)  granting  an  increase  of 
pension  to  Nellie  J.  Merriman  be  taken 
from  the  calendar  and  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned.  Mrs.  Merriman  died  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1941. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HOUSE  REPORT 

NO.  1634 — PROGRESS  OF  NATIONAL  DE¬ 
FENSE  PROGRAM 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  House  Concurrent  Resolution  63, 
which  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring ),  That  2,000  addi¬ 
tional  copies  of  House  Report  No.  1634,  cur¬ 
rent  session,  as  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  162,  current  Congress),  directing 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  to  conduct 
thorough  studies  and  investigations  of  the 
progress  of  the  national  defense  program 
with  •  a  view  to  determining  whether  such 
program  is  being  carried  forward  efficiently, 
expeditiously,  and  economically,  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

PENSIONS  FOR  CONGRESSMEN— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  CAPPER 
\  / 

[Mr.  CAPPER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address 
on  the  subject  Pensions  for  Congressmen,  de¬ 
livered  by  him  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  8,  1942.. which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

EDITORIAL  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  POST  DIS¬ 
PATCH  ON  I^ENSIONS  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 

CONGRESS 

[Mr.  CAPPER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dispatch  of  Janu¬ 
ary  28,  1942,  entitled  “An  All-Out  Pension 
Precedent,”  which  ^ppearS-in  the  Appendix  ] 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  DAVIS  AT  MEDIA, 
PA. 

[Mr.  DAVIS  asked  and  obtaihed  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  him  at  Media,  Pa.,  on  F^ruary  5, 
1942,  wl^rch  appears  in  the  Appendix..] 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BERNARD  SAMUEL, 
MAYOR  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


[Mr.  DAVIS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Hon.  Bernard  Samuel,  mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa„  on  February  1,  1942,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

NATIONAL  FREEDOM— ADDRESS  BY  DR. 

J.  S.  CLARK 

[Mi-.  DAVIS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr  J  S.  Clark,  president  emeritus, 
Southern  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1942,  on  the  subject  National  Free¬ 
dom,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  STIMULUS  OF  A  HANDICAP— ADDRESS 
BY  HON.  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS 

[Mr.  HILL  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  relative  to 
an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Josephus  Dan¬ 
iels  on  the  subject  The  Stimulus  of  a  Handi¬ 
cap,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

EDUCATION  OF  CIVILIANS  FOR  NATIONAL 

SERVICE— ADDRESS  BY  DR.  FRANK  W. 

HART 

[Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ad-i 
dress  on  the  subject  The  Education  ol  Ci¬ 
vilians  for  National  Service,  delivered  by  Dr 
Frank  W.  Hart,  of  the  School  of  Education, 


University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif., 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.  1 

ADDRESS  BY  LORD  HALIFAX  TO  CHURCH 
CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

[Mr.  GEORGE  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Lord  Halifax,  British  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  before  the  Church  Club 
of  New  York  City  on  February  2,  1942,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix  ] 

GROWTH  FACTOR  IN  BUTTERFAT 
FOUND— ARTICLE  FROM  OCONTO  (WIS.) 
REPORTER 

[Mr.  WILEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  news  article 
entitled  “Growth  Factor  in  Butterfat  Found,” 
published  in  the  Oeonto  (Wis.)  County 
Reporter  of  February  5,  1942,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

RETIREMENT  PRIVILEGE  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS— EDITORIAL  FROM  ELKO 
(NEV.)  DAILY  FREE  PRESS 

[Mr.  BUNKER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Elko  (Nev.)  Daily  Free  Press  entitled 
“Congressmen  Show  Poor  Timing,”  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

UNION  NOW— EDITORIAL  FROM  DETROIT 
FREE  PRESS 

[Mr.  NYE  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Detriot  Free  Press  of  February  1,  1942,  rela¬ 
tive  to  Union  Now,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

AMENDMENT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIRE¬ 
MENT  ACT— EDITORIAL  FROM  LABOR 

[Mr.  MEAD  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
Labor  relative  to  the  amendment  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix] 

AMENDMENT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIRE¬ 
MENT  ACT— MEMORANDUM  FROM  FED¬ 
ERAL  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

[Mr.  MEAD  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  memorandum 
received  by  him  from  the  Federal  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  support  of  House  bill  3487,  to 
amend  further  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,  approved  May  29,  1930,  as  amended, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

TRUMAN  DATA  STAND  UP— ARTICLE 
FROM  PM 

[Mr.  GILLETTE  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  raave  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en¬ 
title^  “Truman  Data  Stand  Up,”  published 
in  PMs.of  February  6,  1942,  which  appears  in 
the  Api^ndix.) 

ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF  THE 
\  CALENDAR 


\ 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  routine 
morning  business  is  concluded.  The  cal¬ 
endar,  under  rule  VIII,  is  in  order. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  call  of  the  calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered.  \  ,  , 

PRODUCTION  OF  RUBBER  FROM 
GUAYULE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2152)  to 
provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule  and 
other  rubber-bearing  plants  in  order  to 
make  available  a  source  of  crude  rub¬ 
ber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses, 
which  were,  on  page  1,  line  6,  to  strike 
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out  “or  by  condemnation,”;  on  page  1, 
line  10,  after  “operation”,  to  insert  “,  in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  any  such  rights 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Interconti¬ 
nental  Rubber  Co.,  or  any  of  its  subsid¬ 
iaries,  and  all  equipment,  materials, 
structures,  factories,  real  property,  seed, 
seedlings,  growing  shrub,  and  other  fa¬ 
cilities,  patents,  and  processes  of  the  In¬ 
tercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  or  any  of  its 
subsidiaries,  located  in  California,  and 
for  such  rights,  properties,  and  facilities 
of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  or 
any  of  its  subsidiaries,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  pay  not  to  exceed  $2,000,- 
000”;  on  page  2,  line  3,  to  strike  out 
“Western  Hemisphere”  and  to  insert 
“United  States”;  on  page  2,  lines  9  and 
10,  to  strike  out  “equipment  and”  and 
insert  “equipment,”;  on  page  2,  line  10, 
after  “facilities”,  to  insert  “,  and  land 
for  nurseries”;  on  page  2,  line  11,  to 
strike  out  “purchase,”;  on  page  2,  line 
12,  to  strike  out  “or  by  condemnation” 
and  insert  “for  not  exceeding  10  years”; 
on  page  2,  lines  14  and  15,  to  strike  out 
“Western  Hemisphere”  and  insert 
“United  States”;  on  page  2,  line  19,  after 
“guayule”,  to  insert  “,  and  from  Chryso- 
thamnus,  commonly  known  as  rabbit 
brush”;  on  page  2,  line  22,  after  “gua¬ 
yule”,  to  insert  “and  Chrysothamnus, 
commonly  known  as  rabbit  brush”;  on 
page  2,  line  22,  immediately  following  the 
preceding  amendment,  to  insert  “,  and  to 
purchase  land  as  sites  for  processing 
plants”;  on  page  3,  line  15,  to  strike  out 
“Western  Hemisphere”  and  insert  “United 
States”;  on  page  3,  lines  20  and  21,  to 
strike  out  “,  including  citizens  of  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,”;  on 
page  4,  to  strike  out  lines  3  to  8,  inclu¬ 
sive;  on  page  4,  line  9,  to  strike  out  “(c)” 
and  insert  “(b)”;  on  page  4,  line  12,  to 
strike  out  “(d)”  and  insert  “(c)”;  on 
page  4,  line  18,  to  strike  out  “(e)”  and 
insert  “(d)”;  and  to  amend  the  title  so 
as  to  read:  “An  act  to  provide  for  the 
planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber¬ 
bearing  plants  and  to  make  available  a 
source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency 
and  defense  uses.” 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  move  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  the  amendments  to  this  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  may  say  that,  from  my  viewpoint  at 
least,  the  amendments  are  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  not  very  important.  The  most 
important  amendment  is  one,  I  am  sure, 
to  which  Senators  will  agree,  namely, 
the  one  which  fixes  a  maximum  amount 
in  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  pay  for  holdings  of  the  In¬ 
tercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  which  now 
controls  the  patents  and  facilities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  production  of  rubber 
from  guayule. 

The  second  most  important  amend¬ 
ment  restricts  the  planting  of  the  75,000 
acres  to  the  United  States  when  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  provided  the 
planting  could  be  anywhere  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere. 

Those  are  the  only  two  important 
amendments.  The  others  are  entirely 
technical  and,  in  my  opinion,  entirely 
unobjectionable. 

Unless  there  is  objection,  I  now  move 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  these 
amendments. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
these  amendments  are  entirely  and  fully 
acceptable  to  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Yes.  T  was  called  this 
morning  by  Mr.  Breckenridge  Long,  who 
told  me  that  the  State  Department  was 
somewhat  worried  because  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  changed  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  our  bill  allowing  the  planting  of 
guayule  rubber  in  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  so  as  to  confine  it  to  the  United 
States.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Long  that  tHis  is 
merely  an  emergency  bill  providing  only 
for  the  planting  of  75,000  acres;  and 
necessarily  all  of  the  75.000  acres  is  to 
be  planted,  I  think,  in  California  and  in 
the  Salinas  Valley.  I  likewise  stated  to 
Mr.  Long  that  under  the  present  laws, 
and  particularly  under  the  rubber  re¬ 
serve,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  now  has  the  power  and  the  funds 
to  foster  the  development  of  a  rubber 
industry  anywhere  in  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  South  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Agricultural  Department  right  now 
is  planting  the  hevea  rubber  in  Central 
and  South  America;  and  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  desires,  if  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  wants  to  recommend  it  and  the 
State  Department  desires  to  go  ahead, 
there  is  ample  power  in  the  Government 
right  now  to  foster  and  develop  the 
guayule  rubber  industry  in  northern 
Mexico  or  any  other  place. 

So  this  change  becomes  entirely  im¬ 
material;  and  I  may  say  that  I  should 
look  with  fearful  apprehension  upon  any 
proposal  to  send  the  bill  to  conference, 
or  back  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
because  we  have  already  delayed  the  bill 
almost  to  the  danger  point,  so  that  if  it  is 
not  passed  almost  immediately  we  might 
as  well  throw  the  project  overboard. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  wonder  if  Secretary  Long 
agreed  with  the  Senator  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  were  immaterial;  that  is,  that  the 
bill  in  its  present  form,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  is  entirely  acceptable  to  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Yes;  Mr.  Long  stated 
to  me  that  I  could  state  to  the  Senate 
that  under  my  statement  to  him,  which 
I  have  just  repeated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  there  would  be  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  State  Department  to  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Senate  in  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  California  that  I  talked  with  Mr. 
Long  early  in  the  morning,  and  he  stated 
that  the  bill  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
State  Department  in  the  form  in  which 
it  passed  the  House.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  from  California  talked  to 
Mr  Long  after  my  conversation  with 
him. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  did. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  Mr.  Long  has  author¬ 
ized  the  Senator  from  California  to  say 
to  the  Senate  that  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  is  entirely  and  fully  accept¬ 
able  to  the  State  Department? 


Mr.  DOWNEY.  That  is  correct;  and 
I  suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  he  call  Mr.  Long  and  verify  what  I 
have  had  to  say. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  California  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MPLOYMENT  OP  MELVYN  DOUGLAS  IN 
O.  C.  D. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  make  a  brief  statement  which 
will  not  long  detain  the  Senate,  if  this 
is  the  appropriate  moment  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  like  the  great  majority 
of  California  citizens,  I  have  been  amazed 
and  disheartened  to  observe  the  emo¬ 
tional  energy  being  wasted  over  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Melvyn  Douglas  to  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  corresponding  amount  of 
intellectual  fuel  has  been  consumed;  but 
since  the  whole  tempest  in  a  teapot  is 
serving  to  distract  our  attention  from 
vital  war  duties  before  us,  I  think  it  high 
time  we  ended  it  by  the  introduction  of 
a  few  facts. 

So  far,  the  detractors  of  Mr.  Douglas 
have  relied  more  on  clamor  thaB  on  clar¬ 
ity,  more  on  accusation  than  on  accuracy. 
They  have  not  understood  Mr.  Douglas’ 
position  because  they  were  not  interested 
in  understanding,  but  only  in  condemna¬ 
tion.  They  have  characterized  him  a 
Communist,  when  it  has  been  obvious  to 
any  California  newspaper  reader  that  he 
has  fought  the  Reds  and  their  policies 
for  many  years  past.  They  have  implied 
that  he  obtained  his  post  because  he  was 
one  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  proteges — as  if 
he  were  some  waif  in  need  of  a  job,  as  if 
he  were  not  ideally  suited  to  the  work  to 
which  he  has  been  called.  Let  me  tell 
you  why  I  make  tha£  statement. 

The  Arts  Council  of  the  O.  C.  D.  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  this  situation:  Thousands 
of  artists  in  every  known  medium  have 
volunteered  their  services  to  this  agency — 
writers,  radio  stars,  vaudeville  troupers, 
singers,  dancers,  cartoonists — represent¬ 
atives  of  every  branch  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  profession.  They  want  to  help; 
they  do  not  know  just  how,  but  they 
want  to  do  what  they  can  for  national 
defense. 

Confronted  with  this  offer  of  talent, 
what  was  the  O.  C.  D.  to  do?  Was  it  to 
turn  away  these  volunteers  and  say  that 
the  Nation  had  no  use  for  their  abilities? 
I  think  this  would  have  been  wasteful  and 
tragic  for  the  country,  and  frustrating 
for  the  patriotic  impulses  of  the  perform¬ 
ers  themselves.  The  O.  C.  D.  thought  so, 
too;  so  its  officials  looked  around  for 
someone  who  could  help  to  formulate  a 
program  which  would  utilize  the  good 
will  and  the  great  capacities  of  these 
volunteers. 

They  selected  Melvyn  Douglas.  I  think 
it  was  a  natural  and,  so  far  as  California 
is  concerned,  an  inevitable  choice.  Why? 
Because  Mr.  Douglas  has  an  extremely 
valuable  and  wide  range  of  contacts  all 
through  the  entertainment  world;  be¬ 
cause  the  artists  all  respect  him  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Screen 
Actors’  Guild;  because  he  is  already  ex¬ 
perienced  in  precisely  the  kind  of  work 
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M  E  S  S  A  G  E 

FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

returning 

WITHOUT  APPROVAL  THE  BILL  (S.  2152)  ENTITLED  “AN  ACT  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PLANTING  OF  GUAYULE  AND  OTHER  RUBBER¬ 
BEARING  PLANTS  IN  ORDER  TO  MAKE  AVAILABLE  A  SOURCE 
OF  CRUDE  RUBBER  FOR  EMERGENCY  AND  DEFENSE  USES” 


February  17  (legislative  day,  February  13),  1942. — Read,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  oj  America: 

I  return  herewith,  without  approval,  Senate  bill  2152,  entitled  “An 
act  to  provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber-bearing 
plants  in  order  to  make  available  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emer¬ 
gency  and  defense  uses.” 

In  the  establishment  of  sources  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency  and 
defense  uses  it  is  vital  that  all  potential  rubber-producing  areas  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  be  developed,  regardless  of  whether  within 
or  without  the  United  States.  The  present  bill  excludes  important 
sources  and  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  opportunity  to  obtain 
maximum  supplies  of  crude  rubber. 

On  January  28,  1942,  at  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
there  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  21  American  republics  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  continental  solidarity  be  translated  into  positive  and  effi¬ 
cient  action  in  the  obtaining  of  strategic  materials.  Rubber,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  materials,  and  this  bill 
provides  that  guayule  shall  be  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency 
and  defense  uses. 

The  bill  as  it  was  amended  by  the  House  to  limit  the  promotion 
of  guayule  cultivation  to  the  United  States  would  contradict  the 
spirit  of  the  resolution  and  seriously  handicap  our  joint  war  effort. 
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Areas  in  this  hemisphere  outside  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
guayule  plant  is  indigenous,  are  adapted  to  its  cultivation,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  be  extended  to  include  those 
countries. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  give 
immediate  reconsideration  to  the  proposal  and  take  prompt  action 
on  a  bill  similar  to  the  bill  in  question  but  applicable  to  all  the  American 
republics. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  February  17,  194-2. 

(Enclosure:  Senate  bill  2152.) 


S.  2152 

Seventy-seventh  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America;  At  the 

Second  Session,  Begun  and  Held  at  the  City  of  Washington  on  Mon¬ 
day,  the  Fifth  Day  of  January,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 

Forty-two 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber-bearing  plants  and  to  make  available  a 
source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Lnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter 
called  the  “Secretary”)  is  authorized — 

(1)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  or  other  agreement,  the  right  to  operate 
under  processes  or  patents  relating  to  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  guayule  or 
the  extraction  of  rubber  therefrom,  and  such  properties,  processes,  records,  and 
data  as  are  necessary  to  such  operation,  including  but  not  limited  to  any  such 
rights  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  or  any  of 
its  subsidiaries,  and  all  equipment,  materials,  structures,  factories,  real  property, 
seed,  seedlings,  growing  shrub,  and  other  facilities,  patents  and  processes  of  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  located  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  for  such  rights,  properties,  and  facilities  of  the  Intercontinental  Rub¬ 
ber  Company  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,000; 

(2)  To  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting  of,  not  in  excess  of  seventy-five 
thousand  acres  of  guayule  in  areas  in  the  United  States  where  the  best  growth  and 
yields  may  be  expected  in  order  to  maintain  a  nucleus  planting  of  guayule  to 
serve  as  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  as  well  as  of  planting  material  for  use 
in  further  expanding  guayule  planting  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  crude  rubber;  to  establish  and  maintain  nurseries  to  provide  seedlings 
for  field  plants;  and  to  purchase  necessary  equipment,  facilities,  and  land  for 
nurseries; 

(3)  To  acquire  by  lease,  or  other  agreement,  for  not  exceeding  ten  years,  rights 
to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making  plantings  of  guayule;  to  make  surveys,  directly 
or  through  appropriate  Government  agencies,  of  areas  in  the  United  States  where 
guayule  might  be  grown;  and  to  establish  and  maintain  records  indicating  areas 
to  which  guayule  cultivation  could  be  extended  for  emergency  production; 

(4)  To  construct  or  operate,  or  to  contract  for  the  operation  of,  factories  for 
the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule,  and  from  Chrysothamnus,  commonly 
known  as  rabbit  brush;  and  to  purchase,  operate,  and  maintain  equipment  for  the 
harvesting,  storing,  transporting,  and  complete  processing  of  guayule,  and 
Chrysothamnus,  commonly  known  as  rabbit  brush,  and  to  purchase  land  as  sites 
for  processing  plants; 

(5)  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with  any  other  public  or 
private  agency,  designed  to  increase  the  yield  of  guayule  by  breeding  or  by  selec¬ 
tion,  and  to  improve  planting  methods;  to  make  surveys  of  areas  suitable  for  culti¬ 
vating  guayule;  to  make  experimental  plantings;  and  to  conduct  agronomic  tests; 

(6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with  any  other  public  or  private 
agency,  to  determine  the  qualities  of  rubber  obtained  from  guayule  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  most  favorable  methods  of  compounding  and  using  guayule  in  rubber 
manufacturing  processes ; 
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(7)  To  improve  methods  of  processing  guayule  shrubs  and  rubber  and  to  obtain 
and  hold  patents  on  such  new  processes; 

(8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed  from  guayule  and  to  use  funds  so 
obtained  in  replanting  and  maintaining  an  area  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of 
guayule  inside  the  United  States;  and 

(9)  To  exercise  with  respect  to  rubber-bearing  plants  other  than  guayule  the 
same  powers  as  are  granted  in  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  guayule. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint  such  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  appointments  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws,  and  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  the  persons  so  appointed  may  be  fixed  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  All  appointments  so  made  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  on  him 
by  this  Act  to  any  agency  or  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any  board,  commission,  independent 
establishment,  corporation,  or  executive  department  of  the  Government,  including 
any  field  service  thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  information,  services, 
facilities,  officers  and  employees  thereof,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  or  may  transfer  to  such  other  agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal  Govern¬ 
ments  as  may  be  requested  by  him  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  Act,  any  funds 
made  available  to  him  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any  amounts  so  appropriated, 
and  any  funds  received  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  shall  remain  permanently 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
laws  relating  to  the  availability  and  disposition  of  appropriated  funds  and  the 
disposition  of  funds  collected  by  officers  or  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Sam  Rayburn, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  A.  Wallace, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate. 

[Endorsement  on  back  of  bill:] 

I  certify  that  this  Act  originated  in  the  Senate. 

Edw.  A.  Halsey,  Secretary. 
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modest  annuity  to  have  the  chance  to 
qualify  upon  payment  of  $500  a  year. 

As  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  legislation  was  misunderstood  in  some 
quarters,  I  ask  permission  to  insert  at 
this  poiht  in  the  Record  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  week’s  issue  of  The  Pro¬ 
gressive.  'i'hose  who  choose  to  read  my 
statement  will  find  this  especially  inter¬ 
esting,  and  will  gain  some  idea  of  how 
much  misunderstanding  has  existed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Progressive  of  February  14,  1942] 

PENSIONS  FOR  CONGRESSMEN 

The  terrifying  power  of  the  press  to  twist, 
distort,  and  destroy  was  never  more,  apparent 
than  it  was  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  when  it 
succeeded  in  overriding  the  will  of  dhngress 
and  thwarting  cost  of  production  for,  the 
Nation’s  farmers.  This  power  was  again  in 
evidence  last  week  when  newspapers  all  over 
the  country  used  their  ugliest  weapons  to 
denounce  legislation  which  enables  Members 
of  Congress  to  qualify  for  retirement  pensions. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  legislation, 
the  country  was  given  a  wholly  distorted  pic¬ 
ture  of  its  provisions.  It  was  said  that  Con¬ 
gressmen  could  qualify  for  a  $5,000-a-year 
pension  for  life  by  paying  in  only  5  percent 
of  1  day’s  pay,  that  the  cost  would  run  to 
$30,000,000  a  year,  and  that  low-paid  Federal 
employees  were  being  denied  the  benefits  of 
the  act. 

The  facts  about  the  legislation,  as  released 
by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  are  these.  The  bill  was  a  general  meas¬ 
ure  dealing  with  the  pension  system  for  Fed¬ 
eral  employees — a  system  which  now  covers 
1,250,000  Government  workers.  Failure  to 
include  Members  of  Congress,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  said,  would  be  an  unjustifiable  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

Moreover,  the  cost  will  be  $80,000  annually 
and  not  $30,000,000,  the  Commission  pointed 
out.  Members  would  contribute  5  percent  of 
their  salary,  or  $500  annually,  which  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  higher  amount  than  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  private  insurance  in  most 
cases.  Eenefits,  of  course,  would  not  be  paid 
to  Congressmen  who  do  not  elect  to  come 
under  this  system  and  the  many  who  would 
not  be  eligible  because  they  would  not  have 
served  long  enough. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  the  impression  to  “go  out”  that 
I  voted  for  this  legislation  under  any 
misunderstanding  or  misapprehension. 
I  clearly  understood  it.  I  felt  then,  and 
feel  now,  that  it  was  fair  and  proper 
legislation.  It  ceased  to  become  wise 
when  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  the 
country  became  provoked  and  suspicious. 
Most  of  the  newspapermen  with  whom  I 
have  talked  about  the  matter  during  me 
past  week  or  two,  and  who  very  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  the  retirement  pro¬ 
gram  and  Congress,  felt  that  it  was 
justifiable.  I  think  that  the-/  now  feel, 
as  I  do,  that  the  effect  of  the  legislation 
makes  it  extremely  wise  that  we  quickly 
pass  a  bill  which  will  repeal  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  jaote  that  there  was 
no  opposition  to  the  bill  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  at  least^insofar  as  the  Record 
shows,  before  it  .came  out  of  the  com¬ 
mittees.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  prominent  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  aside  from  Congress,  favored  the 
legislation.  Aside  from  the  committee 
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members,  few,  if  any,  Members  of  the 
Senate  knew  what  was  in  the  bill  until 
it  was  reported.  It  was  not  properly 
debated,  as  we  all  now  know,  and  it 
seemed  like  routine  legislation  until  a 
question  was  raised  by  the  conscientious 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia. 

As  the  legislation  came  to  us,  without 
advance  study  on  our  part,  we  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  all  of  them,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  judiciary,  all  of  them,  and 
almost  every  governmental  employee 
were  enjoying  a  like  privilege — or  a  much 
more  generous  one.  We  knew  that 
school  teachers  and  policemen  and  fire¬ 
men  and  State  employees,  and  in  some 
instances  elected  State  officials,  were  en¬ 
joying  a  like  opportunity.  We  had  never 
heard  a  criticism,  or  at  least  I  had  not, 
of  the  fact  that  the  State  officials  of 
New  York  had  been  qualified  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  opportunity  for  a  great  many  years. 
We  had  never  heard  a  serious  criticism 
of  retirement  benefits  from  any  source. 
Workmen  in  private  industry,  the  great 
railroad  organizations,  and  now  the  great 
\najority  of  working  people  throughout 
the  country  have  similar  annuity  or  re¬ 
tirement  benefits. 

Time  only  cry  has  been  that  Congress’ 
because  Congress  makes  the  laws,  should 
be  excluded.  Frankly,  I  cannot  clearly 
see  why.  The  claim  is  made  that  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  would  be  less  able  to 
resist  the  appeal  of  other  individuals  and 
groups,  or  the  pressure  of  such/groups,  if 
Congress  itself  voted  to  allow  its  Mem¬ 
bers  to  participate  in  an  annuity  plan. 
That  claim  seemsVionsensical  to  me. 
If  there  are  men  susceptible  to  pressure 
from  other  groups,  they  are  just  as  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  such  pressure  because  of  a 
desire  to  protect  their  positions.  If  the 
argument  were  reversed,  icSmight  be  a 
little  more  plausible.  For  tha^most  part, 
Members  of  Cphgress  are  n6t  readily 
susceptible  to,  'pressure.  For  the  most 
part,  Members  of  Congress  votes,  their 
convictions. 

Of  course,  Members  of  Congress  make 
mistakes,  Legislators  from  the  farfn 
area,  aware  of  the  acute  problems  of  the 
farmer,  are  in  some  instances  unwittingly 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  farmer.  The 
same  situation  is  true  as  it  applies  to 
legislators  representing  industrial  areas. 
They  have  seen  the  suffering  caused  by 
unemployment  and  underpayment,  and 
they  may  have  a  prejudice,  and  an  ever¬ 
lasting  hope  that  what  mistakes  they 
make  may  be  on  the  side  of  those  who 
work.  Men  who  have  served  in  the  wars 
may  be  biased  on  the  side  of  their  earlier 
comrades  in  arms — and  that  is  natural. 
All  of  us  are  to  some  degree  afflicted  with 
the  frailties  of  human  nature;  but  all  of 
us,  to  the  very  last  man,  are  first  for  the 
protection  of  our  country. 

So  as  to  attempt  to  lift  existing  suspi¬ 
cion  as  quickly  as  is  possible,  I  respect¬ 
fully  urge  my  colleagues  to  let  the  vote 
for  repeal  be  unanimous.  I  do  not  ask 
them  to  do  it  because  they  were  wrong  in 
voting  for  the  legislation,  for  I  do  not 
think  they  were  wrong,  but  because  I  feel 
the  country  will  best  be  served  by  taking 
certain  language  from  the  law. 

It  may  not  be  regarded  as  of  especial 
importance,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  extract  from  a  radio  address 
relating  to  this  subject,  made  several,^ays 
ago  by  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL  PENSIONS 

In  Congress,  Representative  Jack  Nichols, 
of  Oklahoma,  began  a  persphal  drive  to  re¬ 
peal  the  recent  bill  In  w^ich  Members  of 
Congress  voted  pensions  for  themselves.  He 
began  circulating  a  petition  demanding  that 
the  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  bring  out  a  bill  at  once  to 
repeal  those  pensions.  He  told  me  that  he 
expects  at  least  250  signatures  on  it  by  Tues¬ 
day  night,  and  with  that  he  believes  the 
committee  will  produce  the  bill. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  he  will  get  those 
250  signatures,  because  a  great  many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  are  feeling  the  sting  of  public 
criticism  and  even  public  ridicule,  and  many 
who  voted  for  the  congressional  pensions  now 
are  ready  to  unvote  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  a  shame,  be¬ 
cause  a  great  deal  of  the  criticism  has  been 
totally  unfair  and  totally  uninformed. 
Writers  and  speakers  who  haven’t  the  courage 
or  the  diligence  to  dig  into  vital  weaknesses 
of  the  Government  war  effort,  which  really 
need  correcting,  have  a  holiday  with  Con¬ 
gress  because  Congress  is  a  free  target.  It’s 
a  big,  scattered  thing,  with  no  spokesman  and 
no  means  of  striking  back,  whereas  If  the 
brave  critics  vent  to  work  on  specific  cases 
they  might  get  a  flare-back. 

The  tragedy  is  that  Congress  is  democracy. 
They  voted  themselves  in  this  pension  bill 
only  the  same  identical  pension  arrangement 
that  they  voted  every  clerk  and  janitor  and 
appointed  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  20  years  ago.  They  have  to  pay  the 
same  percent  of  their  salary  into  the  pension 
fund,  and  their  pension  is  rated  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  pension  of  a  stenographer  or  any 
other  Government  employee. 

Specifically,  they  have  to  pay  $500  a  year 
into  the  fund.  And  if  they  are  in  Congress 
for  35  years,  paying  that  yearly  premium  all 
the  way  through,  they  get  a  pension  of  about 
$4,000  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  62. 

I’ve  seen  many  a  Member  of  Congress  spend 
his  whole  life  in  the  House  or  Senate,  and 
finally  go  out  of  office  a  broken,  penniless  old 
man,  and  it’s  hard  to  understand  why  they 
shouldn’t  be  allowed  the  same  pension  ar¬ 
rangement  the  regular  civil-service  employees 
i,  enjoy  as  long  as  they  pay  their  share  of  it. 
federal  judges,  let  me  remind  you  again,  are 
p?khl  their  full  salary  for  life,  and  they  make 
no  Contributions  whatsoever.  Army  and  Navy 
officers  get  retired  pay  for  life,  and  they  make 
no  contributions. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  am  about  to  con¬ 
clude,  Mr.  President,  but  before  I  con¬ 
clude  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  statement, I  am  making  is  not  by  way 
of  an  apology.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
tremendous  undertaking.  We  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  our  lives.  To  be  successful  we 
must  be  determined  and  united.  Those 
opposed  to  us  in  this  terrific  conflict — the 
worst  in  all  history— are  fighting  for  an 
ideal.  It  is  a  base  and  pa^an  and  vicious 
ideal;  but  they  are  united  in  a  frantic 
and  fanatical  effort  to  overcome  free  peo¬ 
ple.  We  can  turn  them  back — and  we 
will  turn  them  back— but  we  need  be 
together,  all  together,  and  strong.  Right 
now  we  are  suffering  from  misunder¬ 
standing  and  confusion  and  lack  of 
preparation.  \ 

I  have  tried  to  contribute  to  the  effokt 
to  be  strong.  I  have  urged  preparedness 
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from  the  first  day  I  came  to  Congress, 
and  so  long  ago  as  1934  was  publicly 
condemned  in  my  State  because  I  insisted 
upon  a  stronger,  a  much  stronger,  na¬ 
tional  defense.  It  is  a  few  years  now 
since  I  offered  legislation  which  would 
prevent  the  shipment  of  scrap  iron  to 
foreign  countries.  Two  years  have 
passed  since  I  urged,  in  committees  of 
the  Senate,  that  we  survey  our  strategic 
materials  and  our  industrial  situation. 
Years  have  passed  since  I  urged  the 
building  up  of  our  stock  piles  and  the 
expenditure  of  more  millions  for  educa¬ 
tional  orders.  More  than  a  year  has 
passed  since  I  pleaded  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  synthetic  rubber  plants — even 
though  I  admitted  that  they  might  never 
be  used. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  have  no  criticism 
to  make  of  anyone’s  short-sightedness 
but  my  own.  I  want  to  contribute  to  the 
correction  of  any  mistakes  we  have 
made — or  that  I  have  made — before  I  un¬ 
dertake  to  try  to  correct  the  mistakes 
of  another.  Once  more  I  express  the 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  vote  unani¬ 
mously  to  repeal  the  retirement  benefits 
opportunity  now  by  law  afforded  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress. 

PRODUCTION  OF  RUBBER  FROM 
GUAYULE  (S.  DOC.  NO.  182) 

The  Vies  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read  and,  with  the  accompanying 
bill,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 

America : 

I  return  herewith,  without  approval. 
Senate  bill  No.  2152,  entitled  “An  act  to 
provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule  and 
other  rubber-bearing  plants  in  order  to 
make  available  a  source  of  crude  rubber 
for  emergency  and  defense  uses.” 

In  the  establishment  of  sources  of 
crude  rubber  for  emergency  and  defense 
uses  it  is  vital  that  all  potential  rubber- 
producing  areas  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  be  developed,  regardless  of 
whether  within  or  without  the  United 
States.  The  present  bill  excludes  im¬ 
portant  sources,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  any  opportunity  to  obtain  maxi¬ 
mum  supplies  of  crude  rubber. 

On  January  28,  1S42,  at  the  third 
meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  American  Republics  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  there  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  21  American  repub¬ 
lics  a  resolution  that  continental  soli¬ 
darity  be  translated  into  positive  and 
efficient  action  in  the  obtaining  of  stra¬ 
tegic  materials.  Rubber,  of  course,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  these1 
materials,  and  this  bill  provides  that 
guayule  shall  be  a  source  of  crude  rubber 
for  emergency  and  defense  uses. 

This  bill  as  it  was  amended  by  the 
House  to  limit  the  promotion  of  guayule 
cultivation  to  the  United  States  would 
contradict  the  spirit  of  the  resolution 
and  seriously  handicap  our  joint  war 
effort. 

Areas  in  this  hemisphere  outside  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  guayule 
plant  is  indigenous,  are  adapted  to  its 
cultivation,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 


provisions  of  this  bill  be  extended  to 
include  those  countries. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay,  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  give  immediate  re¬ 
consideration  to  the  proposal  and  take 
prompt  action  on  a  bill  similar  to  the 
bill  in  question  but  applicable  to  all  the 
American  republics. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  February  17,  1942. 

[Enclosure:  Senate  bill  No.  2152.1 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  just  been  read  at  the  desk  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
vetoing  the  guayule-rubber  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago. 
The  reason  for  the  veto  is  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  grants  authority  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  plant  not  to  exceed 
75,000  acres  of  the  guayule  in  the  United 
States  rather  than  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  bill  as  originally  passed  by 
the  Senate  gave  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  power  to  carry  on  this 
culture  any  place  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  House  of  Representatives, 
in  passing  the  Senate  bill,  amended  it  to 
restrict  the  planting  to  the  United 
States.  I  consulted  with  one  of  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretaries  of  State  and  likewise 
with  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who,  desiring  very  speedy 
action  on  the  bill,  assured  me  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  those  Departments  if 
we  accepted  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Since  that  time  I 
have  talked  to  Under  Secretary  Welles, 
who  tells  me  there  was  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  that 
the  bill,  as  passed,  restricting  the  plant¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States,  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  program  of  Western 
Hemisphere  economy  and  defense  which 
is  being  promoted  by  our  Government, 
and  the  veto  message  of  the  President  is 
based  upon  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Is  there  any  reason  in  the 
world  why  we  should  raise  guayule  in 
some  South  American  country?  Why, 
under  existing  law,  cannot  the  President 
loan  to  such  country  the  money,  and  let 
it  raise  its  own  guayule  plants?  We  can 
finance  the  project.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  the  necessity  of  vetoing  this 
important  measure  at  this  time,  when  it 
is  perfectly  easy,  if  we  want  to  help 
Mexico,  let  us  say,  to  raise  guayule,  to 
lend  Mexico  the  money  to  go  ahead  and 
do  it.  Can  the  Senator  see  any  reason 
why  that  could  not  be  done  even  if  this 
bill  had  become  a  law? 

Mi-.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  agree 
with  him  that  there  is  at  the  present  time 
under  our  laws  ample  opportunity  for 
our  Government  to  prosecute  any  kind 
of  rubber-raising  program  any  place  in 
Latin  America,  and  likewise  money  is 
available,  but  I  should  like  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio.  The  Department  of  State  believes 
that  even  the  appearance  of  developing 
a  specialized  defense  program  in  the 
United  States,  in  face  of  the  agreement 
recently  made  with  all  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  for  solidarity 
and  defense,  would  be  a  mistake,  I  wish 


to  appeal  to  the  Senate  now  to  acquiesce 
in  the  view  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
Government.  I  direct  my  remarks  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be¬ 
cause  I  realize  the  basis  of  what  he  says. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  regret  only  the  delay. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  vote  for  the  bill 
in  either  form. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  deeply  appreciate 
that  statement.  I  shall  not  longer  detain 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  consideration  and  passage  of  the 
bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  when  it 
was  originally  passed  by  the  Senate.  It 
has  been  through  the  committee  and  has 
been  considered.  It  now  comes  back  in 
practically  the  same  form  in  which  we 
originally  passed  it,  which  calls  for  the 
change  from  “United  States”  to  “Western 
Hemisphere”  in  three  places  in  the  bill, 
and  the  insertion  of  the  clause  “including 
citizens  of  countries  in  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere,”  ■which  would  give  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  the  right  to  employ 
the  nationals  of  other  countries  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  rubber  supply  in  those  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Let  me  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  California,  who  is 
sponsoring  this  legislation,  whether  since 
the  bill  was  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  he 
has  been  informed  that  guayule  could 
be  raised  with  profit  in  the  Virgin 
Islands,  which  islands  are  outside  the 
boundaries  of  continental  United  States? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  No;  I  have  not.  I 
rather  doubt  it.  I  understand  that  the 
Virgin  Islands  are  adapted  to  raising 
Hevea  rubber,  which  is  raised  in  middle 
Asia,  and  which  is  now  being  planted  in 
Brazil.  I  do  not  think  the  climate  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  is  dry  enough  for  raising 
the  guayule  rubber  shrub  there.  How¬ 
ever,  does  net  the  Senator  believe  that 
the  term  “Western  Hemisphere”  would 
include  the  Virgin  Islands? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Yes,  indeed.  I  recog¬ 
nize  the  twentieth  meridian  of  longitude 
as  the  boundary  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  on  the  east.  I  think  that  bound¬ 
ary  is  well  established.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  What  is  the  Senator’s 
request? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  am  now  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
introduce  the  bill  in  a  form  to  meet  the 
President’s  veto  message  and  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  and  passage.  I 
make  that  request  upon  the  basis  that  in 
all  practical  aspects  the  new  bill  will  be 
the  bill  formerly  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
moment.  There  is  no  reason  for  such 
tremendous  haste.  It  is  very  unusual  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  introduce  a 
bill  and  the  next  moment  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration  and  passage.  Of 
course,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  bill,  but  it  certainly  would 
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not  be  right  to  create  a  precedent  by  pass¬ 
ing  a  bill  immediately  after  its  introduc¬ 
tion.  The  rule  clearly  requires  reference 
to  a  committee  and  a  report  from  the 
committee  and  that  the  bill  go  to  the 
calendar.  I  object  to  going  any  further 
-  than  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  I 
probably  will  favor  the  bill,  but  I  do  not 
favor  the  process  by  which  it  is  attempted 
to  bring  it  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  I  understand,  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  proposes  to  introduce 
would  be  in  exactly  the  same  form  and  in 
precisely  the  same  language  as  the  bill 
which  has  already  been  considered  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  favorably  reported  by  that  com¬ 
mittee,  and  passed  by  this  body. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Tbe  able  Senator  from 
California  made  his  position  very  clear. 
I  understand  what  he  wants.  I  am  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
attempted  to  obtain  immediate  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  establish  a  precedent  by  having  a 
veto  message  read  and  then  having  some 
Senator  ask  permission  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  conform  to  the  veto  criticisms,  and  for 
its  immediate  consideration  and  passage, 
even  though  it  be  patterned  after  a  bill 
which  was  once  passed  by  the  Senate.  I 
shall  adhere  to  my  views. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  that  of  course  I  im¬ 
mediately  see  the  justice  and  logic  of  his 
position.  I  should  not  be  asking  this 
extraordinary  procedure  except  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  is  that  in  all  practical 
aspects  the  bill  has  heretofore  been 
passed  by  this  very  body.  There  are  one 
or  two  immaterial  changes  in  the  bill  now 
presented,  to  conform  to  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  but  those  changes  are  not  material. 
Even  that  would  not  lead  me  to  make 
this  request,  except  that  we  are  at  war. 
Rubber  is  a  vital  need;  and  every  day 
which  is  lost  imperils  the  guayule-seed 
program. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  through 
the  processes  of  democracy  almost  3 
months  have  been  lost  since  this  program 
was  started.  Everyone  is  for  the  bill. 
Everyone  has  been  helpful  and  courteous; 
but  through  the  workings  of  democracy 
it  has  now  been  delayed  to  such  a  point 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  would  employ  three  or  four  thou¬ 
sand  men  in  this  activity,  would  have 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  setting  out  700 
acres  of  seedbed  early  this  spring.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  at  war, 
that  we  need  rubber,  and  that  everyone 
is  for  the  bill,  I  should  not  be  making 
this  request.  As  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  knows,  I  have  often 
sought  his  advice,  and  I  have  always  fol¬ 
lowed  it,  because  it  has  always  been  gocd. 
Of  course,  if  he  believes  that  we  must 
maintain  the  principle  for  which  he  is 
speaking.  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  hap¬ 
pily  acquiesce. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  do  not  want  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  establish  a  precedent  by  riot  fol¬ 
lowing  my  advice.  Therefore  I  shall  in¬ 
sist  upon  my  objection. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard.  Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2282)  to  provide  for  the 
planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber¬ 
bearing  plants  and  to  make  available  a 
source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency  and 
defense  uses  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs. 

'extension  OF  WORKWEEK  TO  48  HOURS 

\  Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  de¬ 
tain  the  Senate  only  a  few  moments.  On 
the  28th  of  January  I  introduced  a  very 
short  bill  amending  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  in  paragraph  7 
(a),  in  which,  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  6  months  thereafter,  a  different 
standard  of  payment  of  overtime  would 
be  established.  That  bill  has  caused  a 
great 'deal  of  comment  the  country  over. 
There  has  been  considerable  newspaper 
discussion.  I  have  received  thousands  of 
letters  upon  the  subject.  The  writers  of 
some  of  them  assumed  that  the  bill  was 
an  antilabor  measure,  or  that  it  would 
penalize  labor. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  not  an  anti¬ 
labor  measure.  I  am  not  an  antilabor 
Senator.  All  my  life  I  have  advocated 
and  defended  the  right  of  labor  to  or¬ 
ganize,  to  bargain  collectively,  and  even 
to  strike  as  d  weapon  of  offense  or  de¬ 
fense,  although  on  that  point  I  hasten  to 
add  that  during  an  emergency  such  as 
we  face  at  present  I  think  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  weapon  of'labor  should  be  used  very 
sparingly,  if  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  4n  order  that  the  Rec¬ 
ord  may  show  tha  bill,  together  with  the 
explanation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senate  bill  2232  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  no  employer  shall 
be  demed  to  have  violated  section  7  (a)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  by  em¬ 
ploying  any  employee  for  a  workweek  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  40  hours  during  the  remainder  of  the 
present  war  and  for  a  period  of  6  months 
thereafter,  if  such  employee  receives  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  employment  In  excess  of 
48  hours  during  such  workweek  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular 
rate  at  which  he  is  employed. 

Mr.  REED.  Just  one  further  word, 
Mr.  President.  Among  the  very  welcome 
comments  on  this  particular  bill  is  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of  yes¬ 
terday  morning.  The  editorial  is  a  more 
lucid  explanation  of  the  bill,  of  the 
Wage-Hour  Act,  and  of  the  present  situ¬ 
ation,  than  any  I  could  make  myself.  So 
I  adopt  it  as  my  own  expression;  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edito¬ 
rial  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  16,  entitled  “Fighting  the  War  on 
a  40-Hour  Week,”  be  included  in  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bone 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[From  the  New  York  Times  of  February  16, 
1942] 

FIGHTING  THE  WAR  ON  A  40-HOUR  WEEK 

There  are  still  a  few  astonishing  contrasts 
between  the  administration’s  public  pro¬ 
nouncements  and  some  of  its  actual  policies. 
To  cite  but  one  example — though  a  tremen¬ 
dously  important  one — the  same  administra¬ 
tion  that  is  still  expressing  concern  regarding 
the  supposed  complacency  of  the  country  at 
large  is  itself  insisting  on  retention  of  the 
40-hour  week.  The  40-hour  week  provisions 
in  the  Wages  and  Hours  and  Walsh-Healey 
Acts  are  retained  at  a  time  when  they  have 
become  inexcusable  on  any  ground. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  securing  clarity 
of  thought  about  these  provisions  because 
of  their  ambiguous  nature.  Administration 
spokesmen  have  sometimes  defended  them  as 
a  necessary  limitation  of  actual  hours  of 
work.  When  they  have  felt  this  position  to 
be  untenable  they  have  in  effect  declared 
that  they  are  not  primarily  provisions  re¬ 
stricting  hours  but  primarily  provisions  reg¬ 
ulating  wages.  When  we  examine  them  from 
either  aspect,  however,  we  find  that  they  are, 
under  present  conditions,  indefensible. 

Let  us  examine  them  first  for  what  they 
ostensibly  are,  and  for  what  most  of  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  who  voted  for  them  thought  they 
were  when  they  passed  them — genuine  restric¬ 
tions  on  hours.  At  the  time  that  the  present 
wage-hour  law  was  being  debated  in  Congress 
one  supporter  of  the  bill  after  another  rose 
to  say  flatly  that  the  hour  provisions  “pro¬ 
hibited”  employment  for  more  than  44  hours 
a  week  in  the  first  year,  42  hours  in  the  sec¬ 
ond.  and  40  hours  thereafter.  The  theory  be¬ 
hind  this  part  of  the  bill,  however  question¬ 
able,  was  that  the  way  to  solve  unemployment 
was  to  force  the  employment  of  more  men  to 
do  the  same  amount  of  work.  These  provi¬ 
sions  were  inserted,  certainly,  not  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  a  labor  shortage,  such  as  is  now 
rapidly  developing  under  the  tremendous  im¬ 
pact  of  an  all-out  war,  but  on  the  assumption 
of  a  labor  surplus. 

When  the  type  of  unemployment  conditions 
under  which  this  act  was  passed  ceased  to 
exist,  however,  administration  spokesmen 
turned  to  a  new  theory.  It  was  that  any  in¬ 
crease  above  a  40-hour  week  would  actually 
decrease  production.  In  December  of  1940  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  called  for  “realistic  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  wartime  necessity  of  shorter 
hours  for  greater  production.”  Now  experi¬ 
ence  shows,  and  everyone  of  sense  recognizes, 
that  when  working  hours  are  extended  beyond 
a  certain  point  fatigue  sets  in  and  the  hourly 
rate  of  production  declines.  When  working 
hours  are  stretched  still  further  even  total 
production  declines.  But  experience  has 
shown  also,  and  common  sense  recognizes, 
that  this  maximum-production  point  is  sub¬ 
stantially  above  40  hours  a  week.  This  point 
naturally  varies  with  the  type  of  work  being 
done.  A  recent  study  by  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Fund  concluded  that  the  maximum-out¬ 
put  week  lies  between  48  to  60  hours  for  most 
occupations  in  the  United  States. 

By  retaining  the  40-hour  week  we  are 
clearly  restricting  our  own  production.  If 
the  maximum-production  week  is  60  hours, 
then  by  a  40-hour  week  we  are  keeping  our¬ 
selves  from  a  50-percent  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion.  Even  if  the  maximum-production  week 
is  only  48  hours,  we  are  keeping  ourselves 
from  at  least  a  20-percent  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction.  No  other  wartime  nation  but 
France  deliberately  hobbled  itself  like  this. 
The  example  of  France  is  not  auspicious. 

There  is  no  longer  much  room  for  argu¬ 
ment  on  this  point.  The  administration  has 
been  giving  ground,  however  belatedly  and 
inadequately.  It  has  increased  labor  hours 
from  40  to  48  in  Government  arsenals  and 
shipyards  and  to  44  for  other  Government 
workers.  Even  Secretary  Perkins  recently 
asked  for  a  relaxation  of  State  labor  stand- 
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arcls  where  these  restricted  production, 
though  everyone  knows  that  such  restrictions 
ark  trivial  compared  with  those  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Wages  and  Hours  Act,  concerning  which 
no  suggestion  for  amendment  has  heen  made 
from  administration  sources. 

Instead,  another  new  defense  of  the  hour 
provisions  in  this  act  has  been  found  by  ad¬ 
ministration  spokesmen.  It  is  that  these  do 
not  really  restrict  hours  at  all  because  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  an  employer  from  work¬ 
ing  his  employees, even  60  or  80  hours  a  week, 
if  he  will  only  pay  them  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime.  This  view,  set  forth  frequently  by 
Secretary  Perkins  and  other  administration 
spokesmen,  is  utterly  unrealistic.  It  ignores 
the  very  purpose  of  the  law  originally,  which 
was  to  make  it  prohibitively  costly  for  em¬ 
ployers  to  maintain  a  working  week  of  more 
than  40  hours. 

The  employer  was  forced  to  pay  a  penalty 
of  50  percent  for  maintaining  longer  hours 
when  that  was  considered  unpatriotic.  He 
is  now  forced  to  pay  a  penalty  of  50  percent 
on  longer  hours  even  when  the  Government 
urges  him  for  patriotic  reasons  to  extend 
those  hours.  Looking  at  the  matter  from 
the  other  side,  the  Government  is  now  say¬ 
ing,  in  effect,  that  while  longer  hours  are 
necessary  and  every  one  must  make  sacrifices 
and  inflation  is  deplorable,  workers  who  work 
48  hours  cannot  do  so  unless  they  are  granted 
a  wage  advance  of  50  percent  for  the  last 
8  hours.  This  further  wage  increase  must 
be  granted  no  matter  how  high  the  regular 
rate  of  pay  of  the  particular  workers  con¬ 
cerned  already  happens  to  be.  The  cost  of 
this  legally  compulsory  wage  advance  must 
be  added  to  the  Nation’s  war  bill. 

In  Great  Britain  the  work  week  is  now 
between  55  and  60  hours.  Some  estimates 
put  the  work  week  in  Germany  between  60 
and  70  hours.  A  recent  Gallup  survey  found 
that  the  average  American  believes  that  a 
60-hour  week  is  now  necessary.  Surely  a 
compromise  amendment  is  possible  here. 
Congress  should  pass  the  moderate  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Reed  of  Kansas  which 
proposes  that  overtime  rates  shall  not  be 
legally  compulsory  until  an  employee  has 
worked  48  hours  in  1  week. 

This  would  not  be  asking  labor  to  work 
more  hours  for  less  pay.  It  would  not  be 
asking  labor  to  work  more  hours  for  the 
same  pay.  It  would  be  asking  labor  to  work 
more  hours — up  to  48 — for  proportionately 
higher  pay,  though  not  for  disproportionately 
higher  pay.  This  would  allow  Increased  pro¬ 
duction  without  forcing  up  excessively  the 
unit  cost  of  production.  It  would  allow 
small  firms  to  work  longer  hours  without 
prohibitive  penalties.  It  would  permit  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  to  earn  more  through  a 
longer  week,  an  opportunity  they  are  now 
denied  because  of  penalty  rates.  It  would 
permit  three  shifts  instead  of  four  shifts 
on  a  24-hour  day.  We  should  not,  in  short, 
be  cutting  down  cur  own  labor  force  by 
nearly  20  percent  at  a  time  when  it  is  the 
very  height  of  folly  to  do  so. 


Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  I  expect 
to  address  the  Senate  at  some  length 
upon  this  bill  at  a  later  date— that  is, 
provided  it  should  be  reported  out  of  the 
committee  to  which  it  has  been  referred; 
perhaps  I  shall  take  the  floor  for  discus¬ 
sion  anyway.  But  for  today  I  think  the 
statement  I  have  made  explaining  the 
bill  will  carry  information  to  the  country 
which  will  be  helpful  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  jiist  what  is  proposed.  This 
is  neither  a  pro-labor  nor  an  anti-labor 
measure.  It  is  an  American  program  to 
be  used  in  the  emergency  existing  in 
democratic  America. 

RETIREMENT  PRIVILEGE  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  every  day 
the  Congress  delays  the  repeal  of  the 


so-called  Congressional  pensions  law  it  is 
damaging  to  the  morale  of  the  country 
and  to  national  unity.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  Civil  Service  Committee  would  bring 
in  a  bill  today,  but  I  understand  that 
they  are  not  to  meet  again  until  next 
Tuesday,  a  week  from  today. 

I  am  committed  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  repealing  the  provision  of  the  law 
in  question  to  the  first  bill  that  comes 
along.  The  first  bill  that  has  come  along 
is  the  pending  appropriation  bill,  and,  of 
course,  an  amendment  of  this  kind  could 
not  be  offered  to  that  bill  unless  unani¬ 
mous  consent  were  given.  I  understand 
that  a  point  of  order  would  be  raised 
against  it. 

The  majority  leader,  I  understand,  has 
an  amendment  to  offer  which  would 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  today  and 
has  tried  to  get  an  agreement  concern¬ 
ing  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will 
finish  the  appropriation  bill  today,  but, 
out  of  order,  I  wish  to  present  the 
amendment,  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table,  and  serve  notice  that  I  intend  to 
offer  it  to  the  first  bill  that  comes  along 
to  which  it  is  appropriate. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  the  purpose,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  motion,  which  cannot  be  voted 
on,  as  I  understand,  until  tomorrow,  or 
at  least  until  1  day  has  elapsed,  that 
the  rule  which  prevents  this  amendment 
from  being  offered  to  an  appropriation 
bill  be  suspended.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  me  to  make  that  motion?  It  cannot 
be  voted  on  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Must  not 
such  a  notice  be  presented  in  writing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  such  a  motion 
has  to  be  in  writing. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  will  put  it  in  writing  and 
send  it  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  let  me  say  that  I 
already  have  such  a  motion  in  writing, 
which  I  intend  to  offer. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  yield,  and  defer  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  LEE  subsequently  submitted  the 
following  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6548) 
making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  certain  approriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1942,  and  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  to  provide  supplemental  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  following  amend¬ 
ment,  namely: 

At  the  proper  place  in  the  bill,  insert  the 
following  new  section : 

“Sec.  — .  Effective  as  of  January  24,  1942, 
subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Retirement  Act,  approved  May  29,  1930, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•  ‘“(a)  This  act  shall  apply  to  all  officers 
(except  elective  officers)  and  employees  in  or 
under  the  Executive,  Judicial,  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  to  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  government  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  apply 
to  any  such  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  subject  to  another  re¬ 
tirement  system  for  such  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  such  governments  i  Provided  fur¬ 


ther,-  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
officer  or  employee  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  within  the  classes  of 
officers  and  employees  which  were  made  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  benefits  of  this  act  by  the  act  of 
July  13,  1937,  until  he  gives  notice  in  writing 
to  the  disbursing  officer  by  whom  his  salary 
is  paid  of  his  desire  to  come  within  the  pur¬ 
view  of  this  act;  and  any  officer  or  employee 
within  such  classes  may,  within  60  days  after 
January  24,  1942,  withdraw  from  the  purview 
of  this  act  by  giving  similar  notice  of  such 
desire.  In  the  case  of  any  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  in  the  service  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  on  January  24,  1942,  such 
notice  of  desire  to  come  within  the  purview 
of  this  act  must  be  given  within  the  calendar 
year  1942.  In  the  case  of  any  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  who  enters  the  service  after  Jan¬ 
uary  24,  1942,  such  notice  of  desire  to  come 
within  the  purview  of  this  act  must  be  given 
within  6  months  after  the  date  of  entrance 
to  the  service.’  ” 

Mr.  LEE  also  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  House 
bill  6548,  the  first  deficiency  appropria¬ 
tion  bill,  1942,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bailey],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson],  and  myself,  I  desire  to  offer 
to  the  pending  bill  the  same  repeal  reso¬ 
lution  that  was  offered  by  the  Senators 
I  have  mentioned  nearly  2  weeks  ago, 
and  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Civil  Service.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference,  Mr.  President,  between  this 
amendment  and  the  one  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  is  that  this  amendment  includes 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  Therefore,  the 
amendment  as  it  now  reads  will  provide 
for  excluding  from  the  pension  provisions 
of  the  law  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Members  of  the  House,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  member's 
of  the  Cabinet.  I  offer  that  amendment 
to  lie  on  the  table,  to  be  considered  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  sent  to  the  desk  a  no¬ 
tice  in  writing  of  a  motion  intended  to 
be  made  by  me  hereafter  to  suspend 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  to  the  pending  bill  the 
amendment  I  have  indicated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

notice  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  notice  in  writing  submitted  by  Mr. 
Byrd  is  as  follows: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XI,  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6548) 
making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1942,  and  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
to  provide  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely: 

At  the  proper  place  in  the  bill,  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

“Sec.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  approved  May  29, 
1930,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘any  elective  officer.’ 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  such 
act,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  striking 
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A  BILL 

To  provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber-bearing 
plants  and  to  make  available  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for 
emergency  and  defense  uses. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the 

4  “Secretary”)  is  authorized — 

5  (1)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  or  other  agree- 

6  ment,  the  right  to  operate  under  processes  or  patents  relating 

7  to  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  guayule  or  the  extraction 

8  of  rubber  therefrom,  and  such  properties,  processes,  records, 

9  and  data  as  are  necessary  to  such  operation,  including  but 
10  not  limited  to  any  such  rights  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
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Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries, 
and  all  equipment,  materials,  structures,  factories,  real  prop¬ 
erty,  seed,  seedlings,  growing  shrub,  and  other  facilities, 
patents  and  processes  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  located  in  California,  and  for 
such  rights,  properties,  and  facilities  of  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Company  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  pay  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000; 

(2)  To  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting  of,  not  in 
excess  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  in  areas  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  where  the  best  growth  and  yields 
may  be  expected  in  order  to  maintain  a  nucleus  planting 
of  guayule  to  serve  as  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  as 
well  as  of  planting  material  for  use  in  further  expanding 
guayule  planting  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  crude  rubber;  to  establish  and  maintain  nurseries  to 
provide  seedlings  for  field  plants;  and  to  purchase  necessary 
equipment,  facilities,  and  land  for  nurseries ; 

(3)  To  acquire  by  lease,  or  other  agreement,  for  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  rights  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making 
plantings  of  guayule;  to  make  surveys,  directly  or  through 
appropriate  Government  agencies,  of  areas  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  where  guayule  might  be  grown;  and  to  establish 
and  maintain  records  indicating  areas  to  which  guayule  cul¬ 
tivation  could  be  extended  for  emergency  production; 
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(4)  To  construct  or  operate,  or  to  contract  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of,  factories  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule, 
and  from  Chrysothamnus,  commonly  known  as  rabbit  brush; 
and  to  purchase,  operate,  and  maintain  equipment  for  the 
harvesting,  storing,  transporting,  and  complete  processing  of 
guayule,  and  Chrysothamnus,  commonly  known  as  rabbit 
brush,  and  to  purchase  land  as  sites  for  processing  plants; 

(5)  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  designed  to  increase  the 
yield  of  guayule  by  breeding  or  b y  selection,  and  to  improve 
planting  methods;  to  make  surveys  of  areas  suitable  for  cul¬ 
tivating  guayule;  to  make  experimental  plantings;  and  to 
conduct  agronomic  tests; 

(6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  to  determine  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  rubber  obtained  from  guayule  and  to  determine  the 
most  favorable  methods  of  compounding  and  using  guayule 
in  rubber  manufacturing  processes; 

(7)  To  improve  methods  of  processing  guayule  shrubs 
and  rubber  and  to  obtain  and  hold  patents  on  such  new 
processes ; 

(8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed  from  guayule 
and  to  use  funds  so  obtained  in  replanting  and  maintaining 
an  area  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  inside 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 
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(9)  To  exercise  with  respect  to  rubber-bearing  plants 
other  than  guayule  the  same  powers  as  are  granted  in  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  with  respect  to  guayule. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint 
such  employees  including  citizens  of  countries  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  appointments  may  he  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws, 
and  the  compensation  of  the  persons  so  appointed  may  he 
fixed  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  All  appointments  so  made  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
efficiency. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  to  any  agency  or 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any  hoard, 
commission,  independent  establishment,  corporation,  or  exec¬ 
utive  department  of  the  Government,  including  any  field  serv¬ 
ice  thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  information, 
services,  facilities,  officers  and  employees  thereof,  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus  and  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  may  transfer  to  such  other 
agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  as  may  he 
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1  requested  by  him  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  Act,  any  funds 

2  made  available  to  him  under  this  Act. 

3  Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 

4  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

5  this  Act.  Any  amounts  so  appropriated,  and  any  funds 

6  received  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  shall  remain  per- 

7  manently  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  without  re- 

8  gard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  relating  to  the 

9  availability  and  disposition  of  appropriated  funds  and  the 

10  disposition  of  funds  collected  by  officers  or  agencies  of  the 

11  United  States. 
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certain  suggested  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  increase  borrower  control  by  increasing 
farmer  representation  in  the  district  boards, 
of  directors  and  by  limiting  the  authority  of 
the  Governor  to  approve  the  salaries  of  offi¬ 
cers  of  district  units;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  this  association  oppose 
those  provisions  of  the  bill  which  decrease 
borrower  investment  in  the  land-bank  system 
and  those  which  provide  for  the  scale-down 
of  debt.  I 

PENALTY  ON  WHEAT 

Whereas  livestock  producers  of  the  range 
States  are  opposed  to  the  Agricultural.  Adjust- 
ment  Administration  program  as  it  applies 
to  the  penalty  on  wheat  grown  on  our  own 
land  and  fed  to  our  own  livestock;  pnd 
Whereas  it  is  not  possible  to  grow  corn  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  most  of  the  area  of  the  Western 
States;  and 

Whereas  it'  has  been  demonstrated  by  our 
various  State  experiment  stations  that  wheat 
is  one  of  our  .most  valuable  feeds  to  finish 
our  livestock  for  the  market :  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we  ask  Congress  to  modify 
the  law  so  as  to  allow  us  to  grow  wheat  free 
of  penalty  in  sufficient  quantity  to  finish  our 
livestock  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  our  honorable  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  additional  tonnage  of 
meats  for  our  Nation  and  those  who  are  fight¬ 
ing  by  our  side  during  this  extreme  emer¬ 
gency. 


PRIORITIES  IN  RANCH  MACHINERY 

Whereas  in  the  emergency  orders  which 
have  been  issued  dealing  with  priorities  for 
various  equipment  and  supplies  which  are 
most  essential  to  successful  livestock  ranch¬ 
ing  and  consequently  to  the  production  of 
meat,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  insuf¬ 
ficient  consideration  for  the  needs  of  ranchers 
in  this  regard;  and 

Whereas  it  is  most  essential  that  livestock 
ranching  should  not  be  unduly  hampered: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  Office  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  to  give  greater  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  needs  of  ranchers  with  respect 
to  farm  and  rfench  trucks,  to  tires  for  same, 
to  all  machinery  necessary  for  the  raising 
and  harvesting  of  farm  and  ranch  crops,  and 
to  various  types  of  equipment  such  as  wind¬ 
mill  and  pump  repairs,  all  of  which  are 
vitally  essential  to  successful  ranching  oper¬ 
ations  and  meat  production. 

[Exclusive  of  the  regular  resolutions 
adopted,  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to 
the  President  at  the  express  direction  of  the 
convention  at  the  opening  session.] 

Recognizing  that  this  Nation  is  in  great 
danger  as  a  result  of  our  involvement  in  war, 
the  American  National  Live  Stock  Associa¬ 
tion  in  convention  assembled  at  Salt  Lake 
City  today,  representing  principally  the 
range  cattlemen  and  women  of  the  western 
States,  pledges  to  you  that  we  will  gladly  make 
the  effort  needed  to  assure  a  beef  supply  for 
the  Nation  and  willingly  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices  to  assure  victory  in  order  that  we 
may  preserve  liberty  and  freedom  in  and  for 
our  Nation. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

Ths  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs: 

S.  2282.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  planting 
of  guayule  and  other  rubber -bearing  plants 
and  to  make  available  a  source  of  crude  rub¬ 
ber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1099). 


By  Mr.  WALSH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs: 

S.  Res.  225.  Resolution  for  an  investigation 
to  determine  the  cause  of  the  fire  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  LaFayette  (the  former  French  liner 
Nonnandie) ;  without  amendment,  and,  under 
the  rule,  referred  to  the  Committee  to  Audit 
and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

Mrs.  CARAWAY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Enrolled  Bills,  reported  that  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  19^2,  that  committee  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1526)  to  provide  decen¬ 
tralization  of  the  issuance  of  orders  au¬ 
thorizing  the  payment  of  travel  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  civilian 
employees  from  ofip  station  to  another. 

BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  WALSH  introduced  a  bill  (S.  2285) 
to  provide  for  the  retirement,  with  ad¬ 
vanced  rank,  of  certain  officers  in  the 
Navy,  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6611)  making  addi¬ 
tional  appropriations  for  the  .national 
defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1942,  and  for  other  purposes,  w$s  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES  FOR  ARMY,  NAVY, 

MARINE  CORPS,  AND  COAST  GUARD- 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DANAHER  and  Mr.  CLARK  of 
Missouri  each  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  6446)  providing  for  continuing 
pay  and  allowances  of  personnel  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  during  periods  of  absence  from 
posts  of  duty,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMERICA  IS  IN  DANGER— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  LUCAS 

[Mr.  BARKLEY  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  a  radio  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  subject  America yds  in  Danger, 
delivered  by  Senator  Lucas  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Friday  evening,  February  13,  1942, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

LINCOLN  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
WILLIS 

[Mr.  McNARY  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  Lincoln  Day 
address  delivered  by  'Senator  Willis  before 
the  State  convention  of  Young  Republicans 
at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  February  14,  1942,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  GOVERNOR  McGRATH,  OF 
RHODE  ISLAND 

[Mr.  GREEN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  c£ov.  J.  Howard  McGrath,  of  Rhode 
Island,  ay  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February  11, 
1942,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  SENATOR  DILL  ON 
CONGRESSIONAL  RETIREMENT 

[Mr.  MEAD  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
hgve  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  former  Senator  Dill,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1942,  on  the  subject  of  congressional 
/ retirement,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


EXCERPTS  FROM  ADDRESSES  ON  OCCA¬ 
SION  OF  RECEPTION  AND  DINNER  TO 

MOST  REVEREND  THOMAS  E.  MALLOY. 

BISHOP  OF  BROOKLYN 

[Mr.  MEAD  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  excerpts  from 
speeches  delivered  at  a  good-will  dinner  and 
reception  held  in  honor  of  the  Most  Reverend 
Thomas  E.  Malloy,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Brooklyn, 
on  November  27,  1941,  which  appear  in  the 
Appendix.] 

THE  NEED  FOR  REFORM— ARTICLE  BY 
HANSON  W.  BALDWIN 

[Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  today,  entitled  “The  Need  for 
Reform,”  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

A  ZIONIST  ARMY?— EDITORIAL  FROM  THE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES 

[Mr.  RADCLIFFE  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  January  22, 
1942,  entitled  “A  Zionist  Army?”  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix  ] 

PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES  FOR  ARMY,  NAVY, 

MARINE  CORPS,  AND  COAST  GUARD 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  6446)  to  provide  for 
continuing  payment  of  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances  of  personnel  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  includ¬ 
ing  t£e  retired  and  Reserve  components 
thereof,  and  civilian  employees  of  the 
Wa t  and  Navy  Departments  during  pe¬ 
riods  of  absence  from  post  of  duty,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names  *t 


Aiken 

Gillette 

Norris 

Austin 

Glass 

Nye 

Bailey 

Green 

O’Daniel 

Ball 

Guffey 

O’Mahoney 

Bankhead 

Gurney 

Overton 

Barkley 

Hayden 

Pepper 

Bilbo 

Herring 

Radcliffe 

Bone 

Hill 

Reed 

Brewster 

Holman 

Rosier 

Brooks 

Hughes 

Schwartz 

Brown 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Smathers 

Bulow 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Spencer 

Bunker 

Kilgore 

Stewart 

Burton 

La  Follette 

Taft 

Butler 

Lar.ger 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Byrd 

Lee 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Capper 

Lodge 

Tobey 

Caraway 

Lucas 

Truman 

Chavez 

McCarran 

Tunnell 

Clark,  Idaho 

McFarland 

Tydings 

Clark,  Mo. 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Connally 

McNary 

Van  Nuys 

Danaher 

Maloney 

Wallgren 

Davis 

Maybank 

Walsh 

Downey 

Mead 

Wheeler 

Doxey 

Millikin 

White 

George 

Murdock 

Wiley 

Gerry 

Murray 

Willis 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Smith]  are  absent  from 
the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas] 
is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 
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SThe  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  An¬ 
drews],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.\  Chandler],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  fkim  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  in  a 
hospital  because  of  a  hip  injury. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Barbour]  is  unavoidably  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Shipstead]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-four 
Senators  have  answered  to  their  names. 
A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  does  not  require  extensive 
explanation.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
set  forth  in  its  title,  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  continuing  payment 
of  pay  and  allowances  of  personnel  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard, 
Including  the  retired  and  Reserve  compo¬ 
nents  thereof,  and  civilian  employees  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  during  periods 
of  absence  from  post  of  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  bill  now  presented  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  amendment  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  House  bill,  if  enacted  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  would  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  support  of  dependents 
of  personnel  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Coast  Guard,  including  the  retired 
and  reserve  components  of  those  serv¬ 
ices,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  civilian 
employees  of  the  various  Government 
departments,  who  have  been  reported  as 
missing,  missing  in  action,  interned  in 
a  neutral  country,  or  captured  by  an 
enemy,  and  who  are  not  presumed  to 
be  dead  or  to  have  deserted. 

In  general,  the  purposes  of  this  bill  are 
to  provide  authorization  for  the  contin¬ 
ued  payment  or  credit  in  the  accounts  of 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  missing  per¬ 
sons  for  1  year  following  the  date  of 
commencement  of  absence  from  their 
posts  of  duty  or  until  such  persons  have 
been  officially  declared  dead;  the  con¬ 
tinued  payment  for  the  same  period  of 
the  allotments  for  the  support  of  de¬ 
pendents  and  for  the  payment  of  insur¬ 
ance  premiums,  and  for  regular  monthly 
payments  to  the  dependents  of  missing 
persons,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
allotments  are  paid,  in  those  instances 
in  which  the  missing  persons  had  neg¬ 
lected  to  provide  for  their  dependents 
through  the  medium  of  allotments,  such 
payments  to  be  deducted  from  the  pay  of 
the  missing  persons  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  allotments  are  paid. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  How  is  it  to  be  de¬ 
termined  who  ihe  dependents  are? 

Mr.  WALSH.  The  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  concerned  is  given  authority  to  de¬ 
termine  that  fact.  In  the  case  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  enlisted  personnel,  there 
is  a  record  of  their  dependents  in  every 
case.  If  the  records  are  missing  or  lost, 
as  it  is  quite  possible  has  happened  or 


will  happen  in  the  future,  authority  is 
given  to  the  department  concerned, 
without  review  by  any  other  board,  to  de¬ 
termine  who  are  the  dependents. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Suppose  the  soldier 
or  sailor  comes  in  later  and  says,  “I  did 
not  authorize  you  to  pay  out  this  money 
to  these  so-called  dependents.”  Take  the 
case  of  a  man  and  his  wife  who  are  sepa¬ 
rated  and  not  living  together  at  all:  Is 
there  likely  to  be  any  trouble  along  that 
line? 

Mr.  WALSH.  That  is  a  possibility, 
Mr.  President;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is 
felt  that  the  known  dependents  of  per¬ 
sons  who  it  is  assumed  have  dependents, 
and  persons  who  make  claims  which  after 
investigation  are  found  to  be  meritorious, 
should  have  the  money. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Why  is  it  necessary 
to  include  retired  officers? 

Mr.  WALSH.  There  are  some  retired 
officers  who  were  in  active  service  and 
are  reported  among  the  missing. 

I  suppose  the  Senate  would  like  to 
know  how  many  persons  are  already  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  scope  of  the  bill.  Of 
course,  the  number  will  increase  as  time 
goes  on.  That  information  already  has 
been  made  public.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
divulging  a  military  secret  to  state  it 
now.  The  question  asked  of  the  naval 
officer  who  appeared  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  a  position  to 
state — would  it  be  contrary  to  the  military 
policy  or  the  defense  policy  of  the  Navy  to 
state — approximately  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  now  missing  and  would  come  under 
this  bill? 

Commander  Biggs.  Next  of  kin  have  been 
notified  in  the  cases  of  56  officers  that  are 
supposed  to  be  prisoners  of  war.  We  have 
no  definite  information,  of  course;  in  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  5  that  are  missing  in  action 
whose  status  we  have  been  unable  to 
determine. 

The  Chairman.  Officers? 

Commander  Biggs.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  to  en¬ 
listed  men,  we  have  30  missing,  who  we  have 
been  unable  to  establish  their  status.  We 
have  75  that  are  probably  prisoners  of  war, 
and  approximately  300  others  that  we  sus¬ 
pect  to  be  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  way,  of  course, 
for  these  prisoners  of  war  to  communicate 
with  the  Navy  Department? 

Commander  Biggs.  At  the  moment;  no, 
sir. 

The  officer  representing  the  Marine 
Corps  was  asked  the  same  questions,  and 
he  stated  that  the  Marine  Corps  have  44 
officers  in  Manila  and  716  enlisted  men. 
As  these  men  cannot  be  reached,  they  are 
embraced  in  this  bill. 

Colonel  Curtis  then  said: 

Yes,  sir,  or  a  total  of  760,  and  reported 
missing  are  1  officer  and  65  enlisted  men. 

There  was  some  other  testimony  as  to 
the  civilians  who  were  in  the  employ  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Public 
Health  Service,  Treasury  Department, 
and  the  State  Department. 

There  was  also  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  a  number  of  marines  in  China  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  captured  or  taken  pris¬ 
oner  by  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  yield. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Does  section 
2  of  the  bill  take  care  of  the  civilian 
workmen  who  were  employed  on  the  cap¬ 
tured  Pacific  islands?  For  instance,  at 
Wake  Island,  a  number  of  civilians  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  I  understand  they 
are  now  being  held  in  Japan. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Yes;  those  civilians  who 
are  employed  by  the  various  Government 
departments  and  serving  outside  the  con¬ 
tinental  limits  of  the  United  States  are 
covered  in  this  bill.  Other  civilians  are 
taken  care  of  in  Public  Law  No.  438,  ap¬ 
proved  February  6,  1942,  which  makes 
provision  for  payment  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  dependents  of  civilians  missing 
and  employed  by  private  contractors  on 
public  works  outside  the  continental 
limits. 

This  bill  and  Public  Law  No.  438,  there¬ 
fore,  take  care  of  all  classes  of  civilians 
missing  or  imprisoned  by  the  enemy. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  for 
compensation  to  civilians  who  were  in¬ 
jured.  I  believe  the  bill  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  has  intro¬ 
duced,  and  which  is  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor,  deals  with 
that  factor,  and  that  will  be  handled  by 
the  Federal  Compensation  Board,  rather 
than  by  the  military  officials  or  heads  of 
departments  whose  employees  are  miss¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Many  civil¬ 
ians  on  the  islands  were  taken  prisoner 
and  are  now  in  prison  camps.  We  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  injured  or  not. 
What  I  am  wondering  is,  What  immedi¬ 
ate  provision  is  made  for  the  dependents 
of  civilian  workmen  who  were  taken  cap¬ 
tive  at  Wake  Island,  Midway,  and  other 
Pacific  outposts? 

Mr.  WALSH.  Provision  is  made  in 
Public  Law  438  for  them  to  be  compen¬ 
sated,  just  as  they  would  be  if  the  work 
were  being  carried  on  and  they  were  not 
taken  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  That  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  WALSH.  Yes;  civilians  directly 
employed  by  Government  departments 
are  in  this  bill ;  other  civilians  are  in  the 
public  works  bill,  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Ml-.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  am  somewhat 
interested  in  this  matter,  as  is  the  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho,  as  I  have  had  com¬ 
munications  from  some  of  my  Wisconsin 
constituents  regarding  relatives.  They 
are  inquiring  about  persons  who,  as  I 
understand,  were  engaged  in  civilian  ac¬ 
tivities  on  some  of  the  islands  which  have 
been  taken.  I  understand  that  the  per¬ 
sons  who  are  eligible  for  the  benefits  of 
the  proposed  act  are  defined  on  page  11  of 
the  present  print.  It  reads: 

That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act — 

(a)  the  term  “person”  means  (1)  com¬ 
missioned  officer,  warrant  officer,  enlisted  per¬ 
son  (including  persons  selected  under  the 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act,  as 
amended),  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
member  of  the  Army  or  Navy  Nurse  Corps 
(female) ,  wherever  serving;  (2)  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  or 
the  Public  Health  Service;  and  (3)  civilian 
officers  and  employees  of  executive  depart- 
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Mr.  Downey,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  2282j 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  hill 
(S.  2282)  to  provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber¬ 
bearing  plants  and  to  make  available  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for 
emergency  and  defense  uses,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  do  pass. 

STATEMENT 

The  favorable  action  of  the  committee  upon  S.  2282  took  place 
on  the  date  of  this  report,  February  18,  1942,  the  bill  having  been 
introduced  the  previous  day  immediately  following  the  receipt  by 
the  Senate  of  the  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
vetoing  S.  2152,  because  that  measure  restricted  the  promotion  of 
guayule  cultivation  to  the  United  States.  In  S.  2282  the  language 
has  been  changed  to  read  “the  Western  Hemisphere”,  in  accordance 
with  the  President’s  recommendation,  in  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (8) 
of  section  1.  In  addition,  the  words  “including  citizens  of  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere”  have  been  inserted  following  the  word 
“employees”  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  2  (a),  making  it  read: 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint  such  employees  including  citizens  of 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

An  outline  of  the  history  of  the  measure  follows: 

S.  2152,  by  Mr.  Downey,  December  22,  1941:  To  provide  for  the  planting  of 
45,000  acres  of  guayule  in  order  to  make  available  a  domestic  source  of  crude 
rubber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses. 

December  10,  1941:  A  hearing  was  held  before  the  committee,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons  outside  the  committee  were  present  and  participated  in  the 
discussion:  Hon.  John  Z.  Anderson,  Member  of  Congress;  Dr.  Elmer  W. 
Braudes,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
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Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jones,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Federal  Loan  Adminis¬ 
trator;  and  Mr.  William  H.  Mason,  of  the  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio.  (Proceedings  printed.) 

December  22,  1941:  Approved  by  the  committee. 

December  23,  1941:  Reported  to  Senate.  Report  No.  924. 

December  23,  1941:  Considered  by  the  Senate  and  held  over,  following 
suggestion  by  Mr.  Barkley  that  the  bill  on  pages  2  and  3  be  made  to  read 
not  “United  States”  but  “Western  Hemisphere.” 

December  30,  1941:  The  comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  recom¬ 
mended  certain  amendments. 

December  30,  1941:  Copies  of  Comptroller  General’s  recommendations 
furnished  Senators  Reynolds  and  Downey. 

January  3,  1941:  Department  of  Agriculture  recommended  several 

amendments. 

January  5,  1942:  Upon  request  of  Mr.  Downey,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to 
this  committee. 

January  6,  1942:  Revised  bill,  including  amendment  of  title,  was  approved 
by  committee,  after  hearing  Hon.  Paul  H.  Appleby,  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Henry  G.  Wood,  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate. 
(Proceedings  printed  as  Pt  2.) 

January  7,  1942:  Reported  to  Senate.  Report  No.  935. 

January  12,  1942:  Mr.  Danaher  submitted  to  the  Senate  the  following 
proposed  amendments:  On  page  5,  line  24,  strike  out  the  wrords  “now 
held  by  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries, 
or  by  other  companies  or  individuals,”;  on  page  7,  line  24,  and  on  page  8, 
lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  the  words  “except  that  the  total  acreage  of  all 
plantings  of  rubber-bearing  plants  other  than  guayule  shall  not  exceed 
fifteen  thousand  acres.” 

January  12,  1942:  Over  upon  the  objection  of  Mr.  McNary,  the  amend¬ 
ments  offered  by  Mr.  Danaher  to  be  regarded  as  pending  when  the  bill 
again  comes  up  for  consideration. 

January  15,  1942:  Mr.  Danaher’s  amendments  were  agreed  to  and  the 
amended  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

January  19,  1942:  To  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

January  27,  1942:  Reported  to  House.  Report  No.  1685. 

February  5,  1942:  Passed  by  the  House,  with  17  amendments  materially 
changing  the  bill.  The  changes  include  the  substitution  of  the  words  “the 
United  States”  for  “the  Western  Hemisphere”  in  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
and  (8)  of  section  1. 

February  9,  1942:  Senate  accepted  House  amendments. 

February  10,  1942:  Presented  to  the  President. 

February  17,  1942:  Vetoed.  Senate  Document  No.  182. 

February  17,  1942:  Senator  Downey  introduced  S.  2282,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber-bearing  plants  and  to  make 
available  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses.  (Re¬ 
stores  the  text  of  the  bill  to  read  “the  Western  Hemisphere”  instead  of 
“the  United  States.”) 

February  18,  1942:  S.  2282  approved  by  the  committee  and  reported  to  the 
Senate.  Report  No.  1099. 

Senate  Report  No.  935  on  S.  2152  is  appended  hereto  and  made 
a  part  of  this  report: 

[S.  Kept.  No.  935,  77th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2152) 
to  provide  for  the  planting  of  45,000  acres  of  guayule  in  order  to  make  available 
a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses,  having  con¬ 
sidered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  and  recommend  that  the  bill  as  amended  be  passed. 

STATEMENT 

This  bill  was  originally  reported  without  amendment  on  December  23,  1941, 
but  after  it  was  placed  on  the  calendar  certain  recommendations  were  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  Comptroller  General  which  it  was  felt 
should  be  considered  before  the  bill  was  acted  on.  Consequently  a  request  for 
recommital  of  the  bill  was  agreed  on  Jauuary  1,  1942. 
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These  recommendations  have  been  incorporated  in  the  substitute  bill  which  is 
now  being  reported.  Briefly,  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  extend  his  authority  so  that  he  might  acquire  by  condemnation,  if  necessary, 
processes  or  patents  with  respect  to  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  guayule  or  other 
rubber-bearing  plants  and  rights  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making  plantings, 
would  authorize  the  planting  of  75,000  acres  of  guayule  in  areas  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  rather  than  45,000  acres  in  the  United  States  as  originally  proposed 
by  the  bill,  and  would  enable  the  Secretary  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
employees,  including  citizens  of  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  Authority  is  also  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  plant  not  to  exceed  15,000  acres  of  rubber-bearing  plants  other  than 
guayule. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Comptroller  General  relate  to  the  accounting  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  bill  and  include  a  revision  of  section  2  (b)  of  the  original  bill  and  the 
elimination  of  sections  2  (c)  and  2  (d).  These  recommendations  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  substitute  bill. 

The  general  purposes  of  the  bill  are  set  out  in  report  No.  924  submitted  on 
December  23,  1941,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  Senate  a  copy  of  that  report 
is  herewith  attached. 

[S.  Rept.  No.  924,  77th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2152) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  proceed  with  the  production  of 
guayule  rubber,  having  carefully  considered  the  same,  after  sufficient  hearings, 

^  submit  the  following  report  thereon  with  recommendation  that  it  do  pass. 

I  It  is  now  possible  that  for  an  indefinite  period  all  rubber  imports  from  Asia 
to  the  United  States  will  be  prevented  by  Japanese  military  forces.  At  present 
we  have  in  the  United  States  something  less  than  700,000  tons  of  rubber,  which 
is  about  the  amount  required  for  1  year  of  normal  use.  If  this  tonnage  is  used 
only  for  military  purposes  and  other  vital  purposes  it  will  last  somewhere  around 
30  months. 

The  committee  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  energetic  means  should  be  taken 
to  develop  in  the  United  States  every  possible  source  of  rubber  supply.  These 
include  factories  to  produce  synthetic  rubber,  improve  methods  of  reclaiming  and 
utilizing  old  stocks,  encouraging  shipments  from  Latin  America,  and  last,  and 
probably  most  important,  the  planting  and  processing  of  the  wild  rubber  shrub, 
the  guayule  plant. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  it  necessary  to  discuss  at  length  the  respective 
possibilities  and  costs  of  these  different  means  of  adding  to  our  rubber  supply, 
This,  because  the  committee  believes  that  every  governmental  agency,  charged  , 
with  any  responsibility  to  help  solve  our  rubber  problem  should  vigorously  develop 
every  potential  rubber  source.  Even  the  widest  and  most  energetic  efforts  may 
leave  us  with  a  critical  lack  of  rubber  if  the  enemy  can  control  Asiatic  oceans 
more  than  2  or  3  years. 

The  committee  has  been  assured  by  several  competent  rubber  experts  that  the 
product  of  the  guayule  plant  is  very  similar  to  the  present  crude  rubber  now  being 
used  and  may  readily  be  substituted  for  it.  Its  cost  of  production  will  be  about 
22  cents  a  pound,  which  is  about  one-half  of  the  anticipated  cost  of  synthetic 
rubber  and  about  equal  to  the  present  value  of  the  Asiatic  crude  rubber. 

Guayule  is  now  being  developed  in  the  Salinas  Valley  in  .California  as  well  as 
I  in  Mexico.  Apparently  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  acreage  in  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  probably  other  Southern  States,  upon  which 
it  can  successfully  be  grown. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pro¬ 
ceeds  energetically  to  promote  the  guayule  industry,  that  within  less  than  3  years 
we  can  expect  a  large  and  important  addition  to  our  rubber  supply  ;  and  that 
within  5  years  the  wild  rubber  shrub  could  be  made  to  produce  most  of  the  rubber 
needed  for  our  civilian  economy  as  well  as  our  defense. 

A  financial  statement  showing  the  cost  of  the  development  of  the  industry  is 
now  being  prepared  and  will  be  available  for  Congress  within  a  few  days.  But 
the  committee  can  now  assure  the  Senate  that  for  the  first  2  years  the  necessary 
expenditures  would  be  only  a  few  million  dollars^  a  sum  totally  insignificant 
compared  with  the  cost  of  any  other  rubber  development. 

The  committee  attach  to  this  report  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  Hon.  II.  P.  Fulmer,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  House  of  Representatives,  on  December  16,  1941,  in  support  of  a  House 
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bill,  similar  to  the  Senate  bill  now  under  consideration.  In  this  bill  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  recommends  the  passage  of  the  House  bill  and  sets  forth  at  length 
the  facts  upon  which  the  recommendation  is  based. 

Report  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  December  16,  1941. 

Hon.  H.  P.  Fulmer, 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Fulmer:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  request  of  June  12,  1941,  for  a 
report  on  H.  R.  5030,  to  provide  for  the  planting  of  45,000  acres  of  guayule  in 
order  to  make  available  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency  and 
defense  uses. 

The  bill  provides  for  establishing  a  corporation  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  with  necessary  powers  to  plant  or  contract  for  planting  45,000  acres  of  the 
indigenous  desert  shrub,  guayule,  to  grow  the  plants,  and  to  provide  for  the 
extraction  of  the  rubber.  It  provides  for  selling  the  rubber  and  using  funds  so 
obtained  to  maintain  a  planting  of  45,000  acres  of  guayule. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  objects  of  H.  R.  5030  are 
desirable  in  providing  the  essential  means  for  a  temporary  source  of  natural  rubber 
for  emergency  use  by  a  method  that  avoids  encouraging  perpetuation  of  an 
uneconomic  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  wild  plant, 
guayule,  is  a  practicable  and  reasonably  efficient  but  limited  source  of  rubber; 
that  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  large-scale  tests  conducted  by  a  commer¬ 
cial  rubber  company  over  a  long  period  of  years  that  improved  guayule  cultivated 
in  the  United  States  will  produce  rubber  acceptable  to  rubber  manufacturers  and 
usable  without  alteration  of  manufacturing  machinery;  that  the  crop  can  be  har¬ 
vested  and  processed  4  or  5  years  after  field  plantings  are  made  at  costs  not  un¬ 
reasonably  high,  but  substantially  higher  than  the  costs  of  producing  rubber  from 
the  Para  rubber  tree  in  the  American  Tropics;  that  the  shorter  cycle  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  guayule  plant  offers  the  possibility  of  obtaining  rubber  earlier  than  from 
planted  Para  rubber  trees.  Therefore,  in  the  present  emergency,  which  is  certain 
to  involve  drastic  curtailment  and  possibly  complete  cut-off  of  rubber  supplies 
from  the  Orient,  guayule  is  a  demonstrated,  practicable  recourse  for  supplies  of 
rubber. 

Calculations  made  by  the  Department  rubber  experts  indicate  that  the  proposal 
in  H.  R.  5030  fits  very  well  into  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  progressive  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  natural  rubber  from  several  available  sources,  including  rubber  from  wild 
Hevea  and  Castilla  rubber  trees  in  the  American  Tropics  and  from  cultivated 
guayule  to  revivify  reclaimed  rubber  in  the  United  States  and  provide  for  the 
strategic  and  other  reasonable  needs  for  rubber  until  low-cost  plantation  Hevea 
rubber  is  available  in  quantity  from  the  American  Tropics. 

The  problem  of  replacing  our  present  sources  of  rubber  supply  will  not  easily 
be  met  by  concentrating  on  a  single  source  such  as  synthetic  rubber.  The  cost 
would  be  enormous  and  the  product  is  not  demonstrated  as  satisfactory  for  ex¬ 
clusive  use  in  meeting  rubber  needs.  Moreover,  it  has  been  estimated  that  con¬ 
siderable  time  would  be  required  to  construct  the  physical  facilities  necessary  for 
producing  a  volume  of  synthetic  rubber  equivalent  to  present  consumption  of 
crude  rubber. 

According  to  those  who  can  speak  authoritatively  for  the  rubber  industry,  that 
would  involve  expensive  change-over  of  rubber  manufacturing  machinery,  and 
realteration  of  machinery  when  cheap  natural  rubber  again  became  available.  It 
is  known  that  Germany  and  Russia  currently  are  making  frantic  efforts  to  secure 
natural  rubber,  which  indicates  that  synthetic  rubber  cannot  be  used  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  all  purposes. 

We  believe  that  a  comprehensive,  flexible  plan  providing  for  use  of  available 
sources  of  both  crude  and  synthetic  rubber  is  preferable.  As  a  timely  first  step, 
some  provisions  in  H.  R.  5030  are  admirably  suited  to  such  a  plan. 

H.  R.  5030  does  not  contemplate  the  production  of  rubber  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  meet  our  needs  but  does  provide  for  a  nucleus  planting,  expandable  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  current  forecasts  of  later  needs.  The  expansion  or  curtailment  would 
appear  to  be  subject  to  control  through  governmental  action  based  on  the  current 
forecasts  and  need  not  result  in  speculative  planting  or  development  of  private 
vested  interests.  The  activity  could  be  discontinued  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  reserve  supply  being  created  was  no  longer  required  to  insure  adequate 
supplies  of  rubber. 
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However,  this  Department  believes  the  wisdom  of  employing  the  corporate 
device  in  the  performance  of  the  task  here  involved  is  questionable;  that  greater 
efficiency  in  costs  and  operations  would  result  from  legislation  which  would  grant 
the  necessary  powers  to  the  Secretary  to  permit  him  to  carry  out  these  added 
functions  within  the  existing  framework  of  the  Department  and  to  devote  present 
personnel  and  facilities  to  the  objectives  of  the  program  to  the  greatest  extent 
that  this  may  be  found  feasible. 

There  is  therefore  attached  a  draft  of  a  proposed  substitute  bill  containing  the 
revisions  which  we  suggest.  These  changes  are  designed,  as  the  foregoing  points 
out  in  part,  to  afford  greater  administrative  flexibility,  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  administrative  complications,  and  to  facilitate  efficient  utilization  of  existing 
agencies  of  this  Department,  which  are  already  equipped  to  contribute  toward 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  phase  of  the  defense  program  herein  contem¬ 
plated.  The  importance  of  the  latter  consideration  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  expert  opinion  and  a  comparison  of  current  prices  of  natural  crude  rubber 
from  the  East  with  those  of  the  guayule  product  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  sub¬ 
stantial  losses  may  result  when  sources  of  supply  in  tropical  regions  are  available. 
The  assumption  of  this  risk  must  be  justified  by  the  present  war  emergency. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  the  nature  of  the  crop  season  for  guayule  rubber 
makes  prompt  action  necessary  if  nurseries  are  to  be  planted  next  March.  Land 
must  be  acquired  and  prepared,  and  overhead  irrigation  facilities  and  special 
planting  equipment  constructed.  Failure  to  complete  arrangements  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  nurseries  by  next  March  or  April  may  mean  the  loss  of  an  entire  season. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Paul  H.  Appleby,  Under  Secretary. 


A  portion  of  House  Report  No.  1685  on  S.  2152  is  also  appended 
hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  report; 


[H.  Rept.  No.  1685,  77th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 


The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2152)  to 
provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber-bearing  plants  in  order  to 
make  available  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  thereon  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  pass,  with 
the  following  amendments: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  wording:  “or  by  condemnation,”. 

Page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  the  semicolon,  insert  a  comma  and  the  following 
wording:  “including  but  not  limited  to  any  such  rights  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  and  all  equipment, 
materials,  structures,  factories,  real  property,  seed,  seedlings,  growing  shrub,  and 
other  facilities,  patents,  and  processes  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company, 
or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  located  in  California,  and  for  such  rights,  properties, 
and  facilities  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries, 
the  Secretary  is  aut  horized  to  pay  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000.” 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  the  words  “Western  Hemisphere”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words:  “United  States”. 

Page  2,  line  9,  following  the  word  “equipment”  insert  a  comma. 

Page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  the  word  “and”,  also  strike  out  the  semicolon  following 
the  word  “facilities”,  insert  a  comma  and  the  following  wording:  “and  land  for 
nurseries”. 

Page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  the  word  “purchase”  and  the  following  comma. 

Page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  the  wording  “or  by  condemnation,”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  wording:  “for  not  exceeding  ten  years,”. 

Page  2,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out  the  wording  “Western  Hemisphere”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  wording:  “United  States”. 

Page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  the  semicolon,  insert  a  comma  and  the  following 
wording:  “and  to  purchase  land  as  sites  for  processing  plants”. 

Page  3,  line  15,  strike  out  the  wording  “Western  Hemisphere”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  wording:  “United  States”. 

Page  3,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  the  following  wording:  “,  including  citizens 
of  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,”. 

Page  4,  strike  out  all  of  lines  3  to  8,  inclusive,  also  change  the  lettering  of 
subparagraphs  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  to  (b),  (c),  and  (d),  respectively. 

Page  5,  line  6,  following  the  period,  insert  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “Pending 
the  making  of  the  initial  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is 
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authorized  to  use,  for  purchases  or  operations  that  he  finds  necessary  under  this 
Act  before  the  making  of  such  appropriation,  the  funds  available  to  any  agency 
or  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  any  such  funds  so  used  shall 
be  reimbursed  from  the  appropriation  made  to  carry  out  this  Act.” 

Change  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “A  bill  to  provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule 
and  other  rubber-bearing  plants  and  to  make  available  a  source  of  crude  rubber  |  1 
for  emergency  and  defense  uses.” 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 


S.  2152,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  plant  up  to 
75,000  acres  of  guayule,  to  raise,  harvest,  and  process  the  shrub,  to  sell  the  rubber, 
and  utilize  funds  so  obtained  for  the  replanting  and  maintenance  of  a  total  of 
75,000  acres.  After  deresination,  which  is  a  simple  inexpensive  process,  guayule 
rubber  is  essentially  the  same  as  natural  crude  rubber  from  Para  rubber  trees. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of.  Agriculture  to  exercise  the  same  authority 
with  respect  to  rubber-bearing  plants  other  than  guayule  and  to  process  rubber 
from  natural  stands  of  rubber-bearing  plants.  The  outbreak  of  war  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  attendant  military  and  naval  action  make  it  possible  that  for  an  indefinite 
period  all  crude  rubber  imports  from  the  east  to  the  United  States  will  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  Japanese  military  forces.  It  is  possible  that  the  United  States  must 
depend  upon  crude  rubber  now  in  the  country,  reclaimed  rubber,  synthetic  rubbers, 
and  new  supplies  of  crude  rubber  that  can  be  developed  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere.  Reserve  stocks  of  rubber  now  on  hand  can  be  supplemented  immediately 
by  enlarged  production  of  reclaimed  rubber  and  expansion  of  our  facilities  for 
production  of  synthetics.  Energetic  action  should  result  in  materially  increased 
imports  of  rubber  from  Latin-American  countries.  Even  with  this  development 
it  is  foreseen  that  there  will  be  an  increased  need  for  new  supplies  of  crude  rubber 
in  the  United  States  within  a  few  years..  By  utilizing  present  stocks  of  crude 
rubber  and  new  stocks  mainly  from  wild  trees  in  Latin  America,  the  reclaim  and 
synthetics  can  be  made  to  meet  ou*  imperative  needs  of  the  near  future,  b  it 
f  •esh  stocks  of  crude  rubber  will  be  needed  to  revivify  the  reclaim  and  to  mix 
with  synthetics  to  meet  critical  needs  in  the  several  years  interim  before  the 
Para  rubber  trees  now  being  planted  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  can  be  tapped. 
Guayule  rubber  is  not  presented  as  an  immediate  answer  to  our  needs,  and  the 
present  authorization  is  limited  to  the  planting  of  the  present  available  seed  of 
improved  varieties  which  is  sufficient  to  plant  not  more  than  75,000  acres.  If 
later  authorization  is  given  for  expansion  of  plantings  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
present  bill,  appreciable  supplies  of  rubber  can  be  produced  from  guayule  within 
3  years  and  a  large  amount  could  be  obtained  within  5  to  6  years.  It  Ts  at  that 
period,  3  to  6  years  from  now,  that  the  greatest  need  for  new  supplies  of  crude 
rubber  will  be  most  pressing  in  order  to  supplement  and  take  greatest  advantage 
of  available  reclaim  and  synthetics. 

The  committee  has  heard  the  testimony  of  competent  rubber  experts  who 
have  certified  that  the  rubber  produced  from  the  guayule  plant  is  comparable 
with  the  present  crude  rubber  and  may  b'e  readily  substituted  for  it.  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  guayule  in  the  United  States  has  been  demonstrated  as  feasible  and 
there  are  lands  in  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  where  it  can  be 
successfully  grown.  Rubber  has  been  extracted  from  wild  plants  in  Mexico  for 
many  years  and  has  been  utilized  successfully  in  manufacturing  processes.  The 
manufacturers  of  tires  and  other  rubber  articles  are  fully  informed  as  to  the 
quality  of  guayule  rubber  which  can  be  used  without  any  change  in  present 
manufacturing  equipment. 

S.  2152,  as  amended,  provides  for  the  immediate  acquisition  of  properties  now 
held  by  private  individuals  engaged  in  growing  and  processing  of  guayule  or  other 
rubber-bearing  plants  and  for  planting  and/or  processing  of  rubber-bearing 
plants  by  the  Government  in  suitable  areas  of  the  United  States.  Under  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  empowered  to  proceed 
to  make  nursery  plantings  of  guayule  immediately  with  any  funds  available  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  even  before  actual  appropriations  for  this  work 
have  been  made.  Under  this  authority  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
enabled  to  develop  nurseries  and  make  plantings  during  the  coming  spring  season 
in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  a  year’s  time  which  might  occur  if  authorization  and 
appropriation  were  not  made  available  in  the  near  future.  A  detailed  financial 
statement  will  be  prepared  in  connection  with  requests  for  appropriations  to 
prosecute  the  work  authorized  under  the  act.  From  its  investigation  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  able  to  assure  the  House  of  Representatives  that  expenditures  under  this 
authorization  would  be  insignificant  compared  with  the  cost  of  any  other  rubber 
or  rubber  substitute  development. 
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PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  general, 
to  acquire  the  right  to  operate  under  patents  and  processes  relating  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  of  guayule  and  the  extraction  of  rubber  therefrom  and  to 
obtain  the  properties,  processes,  records,  and  data  necessary  to  such  operation. 
This  section  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting 
of,  a  maximum  of  75,000  acres  of  guayule  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  nucleus  planting  of  guayule  to  serve  as  a  domestic  source  of 
crude  rubber  and  to  provide  planting  material  for  further  expansion  to  meet 
emergency  needs  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  purchase  land  for  nurseries  and  as 
sites  for  factories  for  processing  guayule.  The  committee  believes  that  purchase 
of  land  should  be  limited  to  such  purposes  and  that  the  land  to  be  planted  to 
the  guayule  shrub,  other  than  the  land  purchased  from  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Co.,  should  be  leased  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  10  years.  There  are 
included  provisions  for  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  purchase  necessary  equip¬ 
ment,  to  construct  and  operate,  or  to  contract  for  constructing  and  operating, 
processing  plants  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule,  and  broad  authority 
is  given  for  experimentation  with  a  view  to  improving  the  rubber  yield  of  guayule 
and  the  manufacturing  processes  in  wMch  guavu'e  is  useffi 

Provisions  have  been  inserted  in  the  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  pay  not 
in  excess  of  $2,000,000  to  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  for  its  properties,  real 
and  personal,  in  California,  and  for  the  rights  to  operate  under  patents  and 
processes  concerning  guayule  planting,  cultivation,  and  processing  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  company.  Testimony  before  the  committee  revealed,  that  unless 
the  project  authorized  by  the  bill  is  to  be  delayed  several  years,  immediate  ar¬ 
rangements  must  be  made  to  acquire  approximately  23,000  pounds  of  seed  of 
an  improved  strain  of  guayule  now  owned  by  the  company  and  to  secure  the 
data,  processes,  patents,  equipment,  and  other  facilities  of  the  company.  This 
company  has  been  experimenting  for  many  years  with  domestic  cultivation  of 
guayule  and,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  sole  source  of  the  seed  of  improved  varieties 
for  domestic  cultivation  and  has  an  experiment  station  of  considerable  size,  in¬ 
cluding  a  nursery,  growing  shrub,  and  a  processing  factory  in  Salinas  Valley, 
Calif.  The  bill  authorizes  the  purchase  of  the  property  of  the  company  in 
California,  but  not  the  real  estate  of  the  company  in  Arizona,  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  material  worth  for  guavule  production. 

The  committee  realize  that  it  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  assets  for  the  purpose  of  purchase,  especially  in  the  present  emergency. 
Under  normal  conditions,  it  appears  that  the  commercial  value  of  these  assets 
would  probably  be  a  great  deal  less  than  the  amount  authorized  in  the  bill. 
However,  in  view  of  the  present  critical  situation  with  respect  to  rubber  supplies, 
the  assets  of  the  company,  especially  the  seed  and  the  processes  developed  by 
the  company,  take  on  increased  values  incapable  of  exact  measurement.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  seems  to  the  committee,  after  considering  the  information  pre¬ 
sented  to  it,  that  as  much  as  $2,000,000  should  be  authorized  for  the  purchase 
from  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  the  committee  have  restricted  the  planting  of 
guayule  to  the  United  States.  The  committee  have  also  omitted  provisions  for 
condemnation  of  interests  in  land,  since  it  would  seem  that  specific  authority  for 
condemnation  is  unnecessary  under  general  principles  of  law  applicable  to  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  interests  in  land  by  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  exercise,  with  respect  to  rubber-bearing 
plants  other  than  guayule,  the  same  powers  as  are  granted  with  respect  to  guayule. 
Under  this  provision  of  the  bill,  experimentation  work  can  be  engaged  in  with 
respect  to  rubber-bearing  plants,  in  addition  to  guayule,  and  rubber-bearing  wild 
shrubs  and  plants  can  be  transported  to  and  processed  in  the  factories  used  for 
extracting  rubber  from  guayule. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  appoint  employees  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923. 
Through  the  provisions  of  this  section,  persons,  including  Mexicans,  who  have  had 
long  experience  with  the  domestic  cultivation  of  guayule  by  the  International 
Rubber  Co.,  can  be  employed. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  this  section  authorize  the  Secretary  to  utilize  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  to  allot  funds  to  bureaus  or  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal  Govern¬ 
ments  called  upon  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  bill. 
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Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  and  sets  up  a  revolving  fund  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  bill. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  utilize  funds  of  any 
other  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  subject  to  reimbursement,  in  the 
event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  expenditures  to  carry  out  the  act  are 
necessary  before  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  act  is  made. 

The  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Senate, 
vetoing  S.  2152,  is  also  appended  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  report: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

I  return  herewith,  without  approval,  Senate  bill  2152,  entitled  “An  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber-bearing  plants  in  order  to  make 
available  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses.” 

In  the  establishment  of  sources  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses  ! 
it  is  vital  that  all  potential  rubber-producing  areas  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  be 
developed,  regardless  of  whether  within  or  without  the  United  States.  The 
present  bill  excludes  important  sources  and  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  maximum  supplies  of  crude  rubber. 

On  January  28,  1942,  at  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  , 
of  the  American  Republics  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  there  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  21  American  republics  a  resolution  that  continental  solidarity  be  translated  *  I 
into  positive  and  efficient  action  in  the  obtaining  of  strategic  materials.  Rubber, 
of  course,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  materials,  and  this  bill  provides 
that  guayule  shall  be  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses.  w 

The  bill  as  it  was  amended  by  the  House  to  limit  the  promotion  of  guayuleB 
cultivation  to  the  United  States  would  contradict  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  and^ 
seriously  handicap  our  joint  war  effort. 

Areas  in  this  hemisphere  outside  of  the  United  States,  where  the  guayule  plant 
is  indigenous,  are  adapted  to  its  cultivation,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  be  extended  to  include  those  countries. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  give  immediate  recon¬ 
sideration  to  the  proposal  and  take  prompt  action  on  a  bill  similar  to  the  bill  in 
question  but  applicable  to  all  the  American  republics. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  February  17,  1942. 


77th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1136 


S.  2282 


[Report  No.  1099] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  17  (legislative  day,  February  IB),  1942 

Mr.  Downey  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Militai'y  Affairs 

February  18  (legislative  day,  February  13),  1942 
Reported  by  Mr.  Downey,  without  amendment 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber-bearing 
plants  and  to  make  available  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for 
emergency  and  defense  uses. 

1  Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United,  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the 

4  “Secretary”)  is  authorized — 

5  (1)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  or  other  agree- 

6  ment,  the  right  to  operate  under  processes  or  patents  relating 

7  to  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  guayule  or  the  extraction 

8  of  rubber  therefrom,  and  such  properties,  processes,  records, 

9  and  data  as  are  necessary  to  such  operation,  including  but 
10  not  limited  to  any  such  rights  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
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Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries, 
and  all  equipment,  materials,  structures,  factories,  real  prop¬ 
erty,  seed,  seedlings,  growing  shrub,  and  other  facilities, 
patents  and  processes  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany;  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  located  in  California,  and  for 
such  rights,  properties,  and  facilities  of  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Company  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  pay  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000; 

(2)  To  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting  of,  not  in 
excess  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  in  areas  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  where  the  best  growth  and  yields 
may  be  expected  in  order  to  maintain  a  nucleus  planting 
of  guayule  to  serve  as  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  as 
well  as  of  planting  material  for  use  in  further  expanding 
guayule  planting  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  crude  rubber ;  to  establish  and  maintain  nurseries  to 
provide  seedlings  for  field  plants;  and  to  purchase  necessary 
equipment,  facilities,  and  land  for  nurseries ; 

(3)  To  acquire  by  lease,  or  other  agreement,  for  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  rights  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making 
plantings  of  guayule;  to  make  surveys,  directly  or  through 
appropriate  Government  agencies,  of  areas  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  where  guayule  might  be  grown;  and  to  establish 
and  maintain  records  indicating  areas  to  which  guayule  cul¬ 
tivation  could  be  extended  for  emergency  production; 
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(4)  To  construct  or  operate,  or  to  contract  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of,  factories  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule, 
and  from  Chrysothamnus,  commonly  known  as  rabbit  brush ; 
and  to  purchase,  operate,  and  maintain  equipment  for  the 
harvesting,  storing,  transporting,  and  complete  processing  of 
guayule,  and  Chrysothamnus,  commonly  known  as  rabbit 
brush,  and  to  purchase  land  as  sites  for  processing  plants; 

(5)  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  designed  to  increase  the 
yield  of  guayule  by  breeding  or  by  selection,  and  to  improve 
planting  methods;  to  make  surveys  of  areas  suitable  for  cul¬ 
tivating  guayule;  to  make  experimental  plantings;  and  to 
conduct  agronomic  tests ; 

(6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  to  determine  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  rubber  obtained  from  guayule  and  to  determine  the 
most  favorable  methods  of  compounding  and  using  guayule 
in  rubber  manufacturing  processes; 

(7)  To  improve  methods  of  processing  guayule  shrubs 
and  rubber  and  to  obtain  and  hold  patents  on  such  new 
processes ; 

(8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed  from  guayule 
and  to  use  funds  so  obtained  in  replanting  and  maintaining 
an  area  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  inside 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 
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(9)  To  exercise  with  respect  to  rubber-bearing  plants 
other  than  guayule  the  same  powers  as  are  granted  in  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  with  respect  to  guayule. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint 
such  employees  including  citizens  of  countries  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  appointments  may  he  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws, 
and  the  compensation  of  the  persons  so  appointed  may  be 
fixed  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  All  appointments  so  made  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
efficiency. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  to  any  agency  or 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any  board, 
commission,  independent  establishment,  corporation,  or  exec¬ 
utive  department  of  the  Government,  including  any  field  serv¬ 
ice  thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  information, 
services,  facilities,  officers  and  employees  thereof,  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus  and  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  may  transfer  to  such  other 
agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  as  may  be 
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requested  by  him  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  Act,  any  funds 
made  available  to  him  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Any  amounts  so  appropriated,  and  any  funds 
received  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  shall  remain  per¬ 
manently  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  relating  to  the 
availability  and  disposition  of  appropriated  funds  and  the 
disposition  of  funds  collected  by  officers  or  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 
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■'as  amended  so  as  to  read: 

rovide  for  continuing  pay- 
and  allowances  of  person- 
xmy,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
uard,  including  the  retired 
components  thereof;  the 
odetic  Survey  and  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service,  and  civilian  employees 
of  the  executive  departments,  independ¬ 
ent  establishments,  and  agencies,  during 
periods  of  absence  from  post  of  duty,  and 
for  other  purposes.’*- 

MAJ.  GEN.  WILLIAM  L.  MITCHELL 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  17  years 
ago  today,  on  February  1'9,  1925,  a  man 
stood  before  a  congressional  committee 
here  in  Washington.  \ 

At  that  time  this  man  described  the 
Pacific  defenses  as  “pitiable.”  At  that 
time  he  testified  before  a  congressional 
committee  that  the  Japs  could  take  the 
Philippines  and  Hawaii. 

In  the  light  of  what  was  subsequently 
revealed  by  the  Roberts  Report,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  recall  that  17  years  ago  to¬ 
day  the  same  man  testified  that  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November  of  1924,  when  he 
visited  Hawaii,  the  commanding  general 
would  not  speak  to  the  commanding  ad¬ 
miral.  According  to  the  testimony  which 
this  man  gave  before  the  congressional 
committee  at  that  time,  “There  is  no  co¬ 
operation  at  all  out  there.” 

That  testimony  was  given  on  February 
19,  1925.  Exactly  11  years  later,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1936,  just  6  years  ago,  the  man 
who  gave  that  testimony  died,  probably 
of  a  broken  heart.  Mr.  President,  that 
man  was  the  late  Brig.  Gen.  William  L. 
Mitchell. 

Across  the  span  of  almost  two  decades 
his  prophetic  words  come  to  haunt  us 
today,  to  confront  us  with  the  challenge 
to  organize  our  war  effort  realistically, 
with  a  proper  recognition  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  our  air  force. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  1  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Washington  correspondent, 
Mr.  Bascom  Timmons,  long  a  personal 
friend  of  the  late  “Billy”  Mitchell,  wrote 
the  story  of  Mitchell’s  warning  about  the 
Pacific.  It  is  well  for  us  to  recall 
Mitchell’s  warning  about  the  Pacific  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  trial;  and  I  ask 
that  Mr.  Timmons’  article  be  inserted  in 
full  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Mitchell’s  Warning  About  Pacific  Recalled 
on  Anniversary  of  Trial — CoItrt-Mar- 
tialed  General  Said  Army  and  .Navy  Heads 
in  Haw  An  Wouldn’t  Speak  to  Each  Other 
and  That  Disaster  Was  Certain 
(By  Bascom  N.  Timmons) 
Washington,  January  31.— Sixteen  years 
ago  today  I  sat  in  a  Washington  hotel  room 
with  a  soldier  of  the  United  States.  He  had 
just  been  found  guilty  by  a  court  martial. 
The  trial  had  been  under  the  ninety-sixth 
article  of  war,  the  catch-all,  or  so-called 
devil’s  clause  of  the  Articles  of  War.  On  the 
following  day  he  was  to  leave  the  Army. 
The  soldier’s  hame  was  William  Mitchell. 

He  had  befen  preparing  a  statement  for  the 
press  and  the  country.  I  had  looked  it  over, 
made  a  few  suggestions.  In  my  notes  some¬ 
time  l^ter  I  found  something  he  had  written, 
then -discarded  and  wrote  again.  It  was  in 
his.  own  handwriting  and  formed  the  seventh 
p^fagraph  of  the  statement  he  had  written 
for  release  on  February  1,  1926.  It  read: 


‘T  look  back  on  this  record  with  the  greatest 
pride  and  with  satisfaction  that  I  have  done 
everything  possible  for  my  country.  After 
all  these  years  of  service,  not  one  dark  spot 
can  be  found  on  my  record  and  not  one  act 
which  does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.” 

In  my  opinion,  he  was  at  that  time  the 
greatest  authority  on  aviation  in  the  world. 
Not  only  that,  I  believe  then  and  believe 
now,  that  he  knew  more  about  all  sorts  of 
transportation  than  any  man  of  his  day. 

He  was  the  grandson  of  old  Alexander 
Mitchell,  who  came  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  a  scant  20  years  after  Solomon  Ju¬ 
neau,  Milwaukee’s  first  white  citizen,  ar¬ 
rived,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Fort  Dear¬ 
born  massacre  on  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Chicago  was  fresh  in  men’s  minds.  Alex¬ 
ander  Mitchell  had  welded  railroad  short  lines 
into  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul, 
the  first  great  railroad  west  of  the  Mississippi. 


Transportation  and  communication  had  al¬ 
ways  Intrigued  William  Mitchell.  He  had 
been  a  foot  soldier  carrying  a  Krag  rifle  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  He  had  been  a 
cavalryman.  With  a  dog  team  he  had  helped 
Greeley  complete  the  telegraph  line  in  Alaska. 
The  first  automobile  used  in  the  Army  had 
been  in  his  outfit.  He  had  pioneered  the 
radio.  The  greatest  concentration  of  allied 
air  power  ever  participating  in  actual  com¬ 
bat  was  entrusted  to  him. 

General  Mitchell  in  this  statement,  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  last  full  day  he  served  in  the 
United  States  Army,  charged  that  an  Army 
and  Navy  oligarchy,  entrenched  behind  a 
bureaucratic  system,  had  attempted  to  bull¬ 
doze  and  coerce  patriotic  Army  and  Navy 
officers  who  disagreed  with  the  views  of  this 
oligarchy.  He  had  not  been  bulldozed,  and 
he  was  going  out.  He  concluded  the  state¬ 
ment: 

“From  now  on  I  feel  I  can  better  serve  my 
country  and  the  flag  I  love  by  bringing  a  real¬ 
ization  of  the  true  conditions  of  our  national 
defense  straight  to  the  people  than  by  remain¬ 
ing  muzzled  in  the  Army.  I  shall  always  be 
on  hand  in  case  of  war  or  emergency,  when¬ 
ever  I  am  needed.” 

"Good-bye,  General,”  I  said,  as  I  left  him. 

“Start  calling  me  Mr.  Mitchell,"  he  replied 
with  a  smile,  “but  I  am  not  through  yet.” 

Mitchell’s  court  martial  came  as  no  surprise 
to  him,  to  the  Army  and  Navy  generally,  or  to 
anyone  else  of  reasonable  information  in 
Washington.  His  number  certainly  had  been 
up  for  almost  a  year — from  the  date  of  his 
testimony  before  the  Lampert  committee  in- 
, -vestigating  aircraft,  in  February  of  1925.  He 
had  vigorously  attacked  Secretary  of  War 
Weeks  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Wilbur  and 
had  described  the  Pacific  defenses  as 
“pitiable.” 


It  happens  that  I  had  also  accompanied 
General  Mitchell  on  that  day.  I  sat  at  the 
table  beside  him  as  he  shocked  the  committee 
by  testifying  that  Japan  could  capture  the 
Philippines  and  Hawaii  in  2  weeks. 

“An  air  force  could  reduce  our  Pacific 
islands  easily,  and  we  couldn’t  defend  them 
with  our  present  armament,”  said  Mitchell. 

“You  say  the  Japs  could  take  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Hawaii  and  we  could  not  stop  it?” 
asked  Representative  Reid,  Illinois. 

“Cf  course,”  replied  Mitchell.  “Why,  con¬ 
ditions  are  so  bad  out  there  that  when  I  was 
in  Hawaii  last  October  and  November  I  found 
the  commanding  general  wouldn’t  speak  to 
the  commanding  admiral,  and  they  wouldn’t 
even  go  to  the  same  social  functions  together. 
There  is  no  cooperation  at  all  out  there.  The 
general  and  admiral  even  have  separate  and 
secret  plans  for  taking  Honolulu  in  case  of 
war.” 

“How  would  they  take  Honolulu?”  asked 
Congressman  Perkins,  of  New  Jersey. 


WAS  VETERAN  SOLDIER 


WARNED  OF  HAWAn  WEAKNESS 


OFFICERS  INFURIATED 

“Use  force,”  replied  Mitchell. 

"You  mean  the  general  and  the  admiral  at 
Pearl  Harbor  would  fight  each  other?” 

“The  admiral  at  Pearl  Harbor  has  plans 
to  take  Honolulu,  and  the  general  has  plafis 
to  take  it  away  from  him  if  he  does.”  / 

"You  mean  our  Army  would  fighc  our 
Navy?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Mitchell. 

That  testimony  infuriated  both  Army  and 
Navy  officers. 

Mitchell  also  told  the  committee  that  the 
Army  had  only  19  effective  pursuit  planes, 
a  statement  which  Secretary  of  War  Weeks 
hotly  denied,  claiming  it  had  1,200. 

Said  Mitchell : 

“We  have  only  19  pfirsuit  planes  and  15 
pilots,  not  enough  to  man  the  planes  we  have. 
Of  course,  we  have  some  obsolete  planes, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  good  enough  to  sink 
any  battleship  afloat,  but  they  would  be  no 
good  in  an  air-tight.” 

He  told  the  committee  the  Army  and  Navy 
are  old  men,  supporting  each  other,  defend¬ 
ing  their  ancient  ways  of  doing  things  against 
the  onrushing  tide  of  public  opinion  and  of 
modern 'inventions.  They  dress  the  air  force 
in  spurs,  swords,  and  high  collars.  "We  have 
to  undress  every  time  we  get  into  an  air¬ 
plane,"  he  said. 

/  Gen.  Hugh  A.  Drum,  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  was  present  to  testify  in  opposition  to 
Mitchell. 

“What  does  General  Drum  here  know  of 
air  power?”  asked  Reid. 

“Nothing  whatever,”  replied  Mitchell,  look¬ 
ing  directly  at  the  reddening  Drum. 

ADMIRAL  BACKS  MITCHELL 

A  little  later  Admiral  William  S.  Sims  came 
to  the  stand  to  corroborate  Mitchell’s  testi¬ 
mony.  Sims  was  unpopular  with  the  powers 
that  be  in  the  Navy  and  he  didn’t  help  in 
the  feeling  against  Mitchell  among  the  Army 
and  Navy  higher-ups. 

Sims  testified  that  12  airplane  carriers  with 
50  planes  each  could  destroy  the  United 
States  Fleet. 

“But  I  am  wasting  my  time  telling  you 
that,”  Sims  said.  “The  conservatism  of  the 
military  mind  won’t  allow  anything  to  be 
done  about  it.  They  never  give  in.  Back 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  same  sort  of  men 
hung  onto  their  battle-axes  and  pikes  and 
said  that  bows  and  arrows  were  not  a  serious 
menace  until  disaster  overtook  them.  The 
airplane  carrier  is  the  capital  ship  of  the 
future,  because  her  bombing  planes  can  reach 
and  sink  a  battleship  while  the  carrier  con¬ 
tinues  to  cruise  swiftly  out  of  range  of  the 
armored  ship’s  guns.” 

In  March  Mitchell  was  reduced  in  rank 
from  brigadier  general  to  colonel  and  relieved 
of  his  high  place  in  the  War  Department. 
From  his  post  at  San  Antonio,  Mitchell  con¬ 
tinued  his  battle. 

On  September  5,  1925,  Mitchell  burned  all 
his  bridges  behind  him,  when,  at  San  An¬ 
tonio  following  the  loss  of  the  dirigible  Shen¬ 
andoah,  he  attributed  frightful  aeronautical 
accidents  and  loss  of  life  directly  to  incom¬ 
petence  in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
and  characterized  the  administration  of  those 
departments  as  incompetent,  criminally  neg¬ 
ligent,  and  almost  treasonable. 

“DISGUSTING  PERFORMANCES” 

He  also  charged  the  Navy  with  misleading 
the  Nation  as  to  facts  shown  by  recent  ma¬ 
neuvers  near  Hawaii.  The  plain  facts  were, 
he  said,  that  “as  far  as  Honolulu  is  concerned, 
it  is  not  a  position  of  decisive  influence  in  the 
control  of  the  Pacific.  Its  value  consists  in 
being  an  excellent  submarine  base  to  act 
against  hostile  surface  craft  and  submarines. 
The  control  of  the  Pacific  is  our  own  terri¬ 
tory  of  Alaska  and  the  peninsula  of  Kam¬ 
chatka  opposite.” 

He  concluded  his  statement: 

“As  a  patriotic  American  citizen,  I  can  no 
longer  stand  by  and  see  those  disgusting 
performances  by  the  Navy  and  War  Depart- 
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kaents  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  our 
people  and  the  delusion  of  the  American 
public. 

“The  bodies  of  my  former  companions  in 
the  air  smoulder  under  the  soil  of  America, 
Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa,  many,  yes,  a  great 
many,  directly  by  official  stupidity. 

“This,  then,  is  what  I  have  to  say  on  this 
subject,  and  I  hope  every  American  will 
hear  it.” 

PLACED  ON  TRIAL 

The  .ninety-sixth  article  of  war  was  invoked 
against  him  and  Mitchell  was  placed  on  trial 
on  October  28.  He  was  charged  with  having 
“conducted  himself  to  the  prejudice  of  good 
order  and  military  discipline  and  in '  a  way 
to  bring  discredit  upon  the  military  service 
by  making,  uttering,  and  publishing  state¬ 
ments  charging  that  those  administering  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  were  ‘incompe¬ 
tent,  criminally  negligent,  and  almost  trea¬ 
sonable.’  ” 

Mitchell  at  that  time  was  45  years  old,  but 
easily  could  have  passed  for  35.  After  a  long 
trial  Mitchell  was  convicted.  He  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  all  rank  and  duty  for  5  years 
and  to  total  forfeiture  of  pay  and  allowance. 

President  Coolidge,  upon  review,  approved 
the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  but  held  that 
Mitchell  during  his  suspension  should  re¬ 
ceive  half  his  nonflying  pay  and  certain  living 
allowances  “during  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.” 

CAUSED  UPROAR  IN  CONGRESS 

The  conviction  caused  an  uproar  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Representative  Thomas  L.  Blanton,  of 
Texas,  immediately  introduced  a  resolution 
restoring  Mitchell  to  his  former  rank  of  brig¬ 
adier  general,  placing  him  in  command  of 
the  air  forces  of  the  United  States  and  sus¬ 
pending  Maj.  Gens.  Dennis  Nolan  and  Hugh 
A.  Drum  from  the  Army  for  5  years  and 
assessing  against  General  King  and  Graves  of 
the  court  which  convicted  him  a  fine  of  one- 
half  of  their  salaries  for  5  years.  Representa¬ 
tive  LaGuardia,  now  mayor  of  New  York, 
introduced  a  resolution  cutting  Mitchell's 
sentence  to  30  days.  Both  resolutions  were 
smothered. 

Mitchell,  feeling  that  the  sentence  was  such 
as  to  hold  him  in  bondage  for  the  next  5 
years,  submitted  his  resignation. 

WROTE  ON  AVIATION 

Mitchell  retired  to  his  home  in  Virginia. 
For  a  time  he  contemplated  opening  an 
aviation  school  in  association  with  Eddie 
Rickenbacker  and  others,  but  gave  up  the 
notion. 

He  wrote  on  aviation  subjects  from  time 
to  time,  but  ceased  this  when  his  health  be¬ 
came  impaired.  He  died  10  years  after  his 
court  martial,  February  19,  1936. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  re¬ 
storing  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  to 
Mitchell.  It  now  pends  in  the  House. 

And  this  week  Congress  passed  the  $12,- 
000,000,000  appropriation  bill  providing  for 
the  procurement  of  23,000  combat  and  10,000 
training  planes,  and  General  Marshall  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  production  of  heavy  bomb¬ 
ers  is  reaching  nearly  1,000  monthly. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  REPORT,  ETC. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con¬ 
templated  adjournment  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  be  authorized 
to  make  reports  to  the  Senate  on  bills 
and  resolutions,  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  sign  bills  and 
resolutions  ready  for  his  signature. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY  TO  RE¬ 
PORT  SENATE  RESOLUTION  224 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con¬ 
templated  adjournment  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  permitted 
to  report  Senate  Resolution  224,  and  that 
the  clerk  shall  then  automatically  refer 
the  resolution  to  the  Committee  to  Audit 
and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of 
the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
t  so  ordered. 

PRODUCTION  OF  RUBBER  FROM  GUAYULE 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  under¬ 
stand  it  is  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader  to  move  that  the  Senate  take  a 
,  recess  until  Monday.  There  is  now  on 
the  calendar  the  so-called  guayule  bill, 
which  has  been  considered  twice  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
and  reported  to  the  Senate  without  op¬ 
position  both  times.  It  has  also  passed 
the  Senate  without  any  opposition.  The 
measure  was  vetoed  because  of  a  House 
amendment  which  was  not  contained  in 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  is 
most  important  that  this  bill  be  passed 
without  delay.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
2282)  to  provide  for  the  planting  of 
guayule  and  other  rubber-bearing  plants 
and  to  make  available  a  source  of  crude 
rubber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the  “Secre¬ 
tary”)  is  authorized — 

(1)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  or 
other  agreement,  the  right  to  operate  under 
processes  or  patents  relating  to  the  growing 
and  harvesting  of  guayule  or  the  extraction 
of  rubber  therefrom,  and  such  properties, 
processes,  records,  and  data  as  are  necessary 
to  such  operation,  including  but  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  any  such  rights  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  or  any 
of  its  subsidiaries,  and  all  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  structures,  factories,  real  property, 
seed,  seedlings,  growing  shrub,  and  other 
facilities,  patents,  and  processes  of  the  In¬ 
tercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  or  any  of  its 
subsidiaries,  located  in  California,  and  for 
such  rights,  properties,  and  facilities  of  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  or  any  of  Its 
subsidiaries,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
pay  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000; 

(2)  To  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting 
of,  not  in  excess  of  75,000  acres  of  guayule  in 
areas  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  where  the 
best  growth  and  yields  may  be  expected  in 
order  to  maintain  a  nucleus  planting  of 
guayule  to  serve  as  a  domestic  source  of 
crude  rubber  as  well  as  of  planting  material 
for  use  in  further  expanding  guayule  plant¬ 
ing  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  crude  rubber;  to  establish  and 
maintain  nurseries  to  provide  seedlings  for 
field  plants;  and  to  purchase  necessary 
equipment,  facilities,  and  land  for  nurseries; 

(3)  To  acquire  by  lease,  or  other  agree¬ 
ment,  for  not  exceeding  10  years,  rights  to 
land  for  the  purpose  of  making  plantings  of 
guayule;  to  make  surveys  directly  or  through 
appropriate  Government  agencies  of  areas  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  where  guayule 


might  be  grown;  and  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  records  indicating  areas  to  which  guay¬ 
ule  cultivation  could  be  extended  for  emer¬ 
gency  production; 

(4)  To  construct  or  operate,  or  to  con¬ 
tract  for  the  operation  of,  factories  for  the 
extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule,  and  from 
Chrysothamnus,  commonly  known  as  rabbit 
brush;  and  to  purchase,  operate,  and  main¬ 
tain  equipment  for  the  harvesting,  storing, 
transporting,  and  complete  processing  of 
guayule,  and  Chrysothamnus,  commonly 
known  as  rabbit  brush,  and  to  purchase  land 
as  sites  for  processing  plants; 

(5)  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he  may 
cooperate  with  any  other  public  or  private 
agency,  designed  to  increase  the  yield  of 
guayule  by  breeding  or  by  selection,  and  to 
improve  planting  methods;  to  make  surveys 
of  areas  suitable  for  cultivating  guayule;  to 
make  experimental  plantings;  and  to  conduct 
agronomic  tests; 

(6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  he  may 
cooperate  with  any  other  public  or  private 
agency,  to  determine  the  qualities  of  rubber 
obtained  from  guayule  and  to  determine  the 
most  favorable  methods  of  compounding 
and  using  guayule  in  rubber-manufacturing 
processes; 

(7)  To  improve  methods  of  processing 
guayule  shrubs  and  rubber  and  to  obtain  and 
hold  patents  on  such  new  processes; 

(8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed 
from  guayule  and  to  use  funds  so  obtained 
in  replanting  and  maintaining  an  area  of 
75,000  acres  of  guayule  inside  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  and 

(9)  To  exercise  with  respect  to  rubber¬ 
bearing  plants  other  than  guayule  the  same 
powers  as  are  granted  in  the  foregoing  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section  with  respect  to  guayule. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
appoint  such  employees,  including  citizens 
of  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act.  Such  appointments  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  civil-service  laws,  and  the  compensation 
of  the  persons  -so  appointed  may  be  fixed 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Clas¬ 
sification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  All  ap¬ 
pointments  so  made  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
efficiency. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  the 
powers  and  duties  conferred  on  him  by  this 
act  to  any  agency  or  bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any 
board,  commission,  independent  establish¬ 
ment,  corporation,  or  executive  department 
of  the  Government,  including  any  field  serv¬ 
ice  thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of 
information,  services,  facilities,  officers,  and 
employees  thereof,  in  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus 
and  offices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  may  transfer  to  such  other  agencies  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  as  may  be 
requested  by  him  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
this  act,  any  funds  made  available  to  him 
under  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Any 
amounts  so  appropriated,  and  any  funds 
received  by  the  Secretary  under  this  act, 
shall  remain  permanently  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  any  other  laws  relating  to  the 
availability  and  disposition  of  appropriated 
funds  and  the  disposition  of  funds  collected 
by  officers  or  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

DISPOSITION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COM¬ 
MODITIES  BY  COMMODITY  CREDIT 

CORPORATION 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
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Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Halifax  County  strongly  condemns  this  act 
of  Congress  as  against  the  public  interest  and 
as  destructive  to  public  morale;  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That '  the  board  of  supervisors 
commends  Senator  Byrd,  Congressman  Bup.ch, 
and  those  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  from  Virginia  and  of.  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Virginia  who  favor  the 
repeal  of  this  measure;  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  county  papers,  the  Times-Dis- 
patch,  the  News-Leader,  the  Danville  Register, 
the  Lynchburg  News,  and  the  Associated 
Press,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Virginia 
congressional  delegation. 


VOTERS  OPPOSE  PENSIONS  FOR  CONGRESS 

(By  Dr.  George  Gallup) 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  February  17. — Public  re¬ 
action  to  the  issue  of  pensions  for  Congress¬ 
men  is  one  of  strong  opposition,  first  returns 
in  a  Nation-wide  survey  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion  indicate. 

Approximately  three  voters  in  every  four, 
on  the  average,  the  poll  finds,  have  heard  or 
read  about  the  principle  involved  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  would  allow  Members  of  Congress  to 
put  themselves  under  the  civil-service  retire¬ 
ment  system  if  they  have  served  5  years. 

Those  who  knew  about  the  plan  were  asked 
in  the  poll: 

“Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  giving  a 
pension  to  Congressmen  when  they  leave 
office?” 

Percent 


Yes _ • _  10 

No . . 84 

Undecided _  6 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  nominating  Callis  H.  At¬ 
kins  to  be  an  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice,  to  take  effect  from  date  of  oath,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCARRAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Oscar  S.  Cox,  of  Maine,  to  be  Assistant  So¬ 
licitor  General  of  the  United  States,  vice 
Charles  Fahy,  resigned. 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Com¬ 
merce  : 

Jean  H.  Hawley,  to  be  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  with  rank  of 
rear  admiral,  and  several  employees  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  be  hydrographic 
and  geodetic  engineers  with  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Survey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
calendar. 
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POSTMASTER— GABRIEL  J.  CHOPP 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Gabriel  J.  Chopp  to  be  postmaster 
at  Ahmeek,  Mich. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  nomination  be  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

That  completes  the  calendar. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  in  legislative  ses¬ 
sion,  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o’clock  and  44  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
February  24, 1942,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  February  23  (legislative  day  of 
February  13),  1942: 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 
Callis  H.  Atkins  to  be  an  Assistant  Sanitary 
Engineer  in  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  to  take  effect  from  date  of  oath. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  February  23  (legislative  day  of 
February  13),  1942: 

Postmaster 

MICHIGAN 

Gabriel  J.  Chopp,  Ahmeek. 


No.  37- 


House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Mont¬ 
gomery,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Give  ear,  O  Lord,  unto  our  prayer;  in 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  Thy  infinite  na¬ 
ture,  incline  unto  us.  In  these  hallowed 
moments  it  is  given  us  to  realize  the  pa¬ 
triotic  devotion  and  character  of  our 
forefathers.  Prom  the  unseen  heights  of 
Thy  throne  Thou  didst  guide  their  broken 
columns  as  they  toiled  in  sacrificial  suf¬ 
fering  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  service 
out  of  selfishness,  and  man  out  of  the 
throes  of  political  tyranny.  Oh,  consider 
and  hear  us  as  we  pray  the  prayer  of  the 
immortal  Virginia  patriot: 

“Almighty  God,  we  make  our  earnest 
prayer  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United 
States  in  Thy  holy  protection;  that  Thou 
wilt  incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and 
obedience  to  government,  and  entertain 
a  brotherly  affection  and  love  for  one  an¬ 
other  and  for  their  fellow  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  large.  And  finally  that 
Thou  wilt  most  graciously  be  pleased  to 
dispose  us  all  to  do  justice,  love  mercy, 
and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that 
charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper  of 
mind  which  were  the  characteristics  of 
the  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  religion 
without  a  humble  imitation  of  whose  ex¬ 
ample  in  these  things  we  can  never  hope 
to  be  a  happy  nation.  Grant  our  suppli¬ 
cation,  we  beseech  Thee,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen.” 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  19,  1942,  was  read 
and  approved. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Frazier,  its  legislative  clerk,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title : 

H.  R.  6446.  An  act  to  provide  tor  continu¬ 
ing  payment  of  pay  and  allowances  of  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard,  including  the  retired  and  Re¬ 
serve  components  thereof,  and  civilian  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
during  periods  of  absence  from  post  of  duty, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2282.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  planting 
of  guayule  and  other  rubber -bearing  plants 
and  to  make  available  a  source  of  crude 
rubber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  had  appointed  Mr.  Bark¬ 
ley  and  Mr.  Brewster  members  of  the 
joint  select  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
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Senate,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  August 
5,  1939,  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  certain  records  of  the 
United  States  Government,”  for  the  dis¬ 
position  of  executive  papers  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  agencies: 

1.  Government  Printing  Office. 

2.  The  National  Archives. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  KIRWAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Enrolled  Bills,  reported  that  that  com¬ 
mittee  had,  on  February  19,  1942,  exam¬ 
ined  and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  R.  6548.  An  act  making  appropriations 
to  supply  deficiencies  in  certain  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942, 
and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supple¬ 
mental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1942,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that,  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  February  19, 1942,  he  did, 
on  Friday,  February  20,  1942,  sign  the 
enrolled  bill  of  the  House,  H.  R.  6548,  the 
first  deficiency  appropriation  bill. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
by  including  therein  an  address  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  George  A.  Dondero  be¬ 
fore  the  Michigan  State  College  Alumni. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  it 
proper  first  to  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Stefan]  to  read 
George  Washington’s  Farewell  Address. 
The  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

WASHINGTON’S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Washington’s  Farewell 
Address : 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States: 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig¬ 
nating  the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso¬ 


lution  has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi¬ 
ciency  of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your  suf¬ 
frages  have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con¬ 
stantly  hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for¬ 
eign  nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con¬ 
cerns,  external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what¬ 
ever  partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first 
undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con¬ 
tributed  towards  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious 
in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to 
diffidence  of  myself;  and,  every  day,  the 
increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes 
me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of 
retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it 
will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any 
circumstances  have  given  peculiar  value 
to  my  services  they  were  temporary,  I 
have  the  consolation  to  believe  that, 
while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to 
quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does 
not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
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S.  2282 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  23,1942 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 


AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber-bearing 
plants  and  to  make  available  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for 
emergency  and  defense  uses. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the 

4  “Secretary”)  is  authorized — 

5  (1)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  or  other  agree- 

6  ment,  the  right  to  operate  under  processes  or  patents  relating 

7  to  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  guayule  or  the  extraction 

8  of  rubber  therefrom,  and  such  properties,  processes,  records, 

9  and  data  as  are  necessary  to  such  operation,  including  but 
10  not  limited  to  any  such  rights  owned  or  controlled  b}^  the 
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Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries, 
and  all  equipment,  materials,  structures,  factories,  real  prop¬ 
erty,  seed,  seedlings,  growing  shrub,  and  other  facilities, 
patents  and  processes  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  located  in  California,  and  for 
such  rights,  properties,  and  facilities  of  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Company  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  pay  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000; 

(2)  To  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting  of,  not  in 
excess  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  in  areas  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  where  the  best  growth  and  yields 
may  be  expected  in  order  to  maintain  a  nucleus  planting 
of  guayule  to  serve  as  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  as 
well  as  of  planting  material  for  use  in  further  expanding 
guayule  planting  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  crude  rubber;  to  establish  and  maintain  nurseries  to 
provide  seedlings  for  field  plants;  and  to  purchase  necessary 
equipment,  facilities,  and  land  for  nurseries; 

(3)  To  acquire  by  lease,  or  other  agreement,  for  not 
exceeding  ten  }^ears,  rights  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making 
plantings  of  guayule;  to  make  surveys,  directly  or  through 
appropriate  Government  agencies,  of  areas  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  where  guayule  might  he  grown ;  and  to  establish 
and  maintain  records  indicating  areas  to  which  guayule  cul¬ 
tivation  could  be  extended  for  emergency  production ; 
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(4)  To  construct  or  operate,  or  to  contract  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of,  factories  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule, 
and  from  Chrysothamnus,  commonly  known  as  rabbit  brush ; 
and  to  purchase,  operate,  and  maintain  equipment  for  the 
harvesting,  storing,  transporting,  and  complete  processing  of 
guayule,  and  Chrysothamnus,  commonly  known  as  rabbit 
brush,  and  to  purchase  land  as  sites  for  processing  plants; 

(5)  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  designed  to  increase  the 
yield  of  guayule  by  breeding  or  by  selection,  and  to  improve 
planting  methods;  to  make  surveys  of  areas  suitable  for  cul¬ 
tivating  guayule ;  to  make  experimental  plantings;  and  to 
conduct  agronomic  tests  ; 

(6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  to  determine  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  rubber  obtained  from  guayule  and  to  determine  the 
most  favorable  methods  of  compounding  and  using  guayule 
in  rubber  manufacturing  processes; 

(7)  To  improve  methods  of  processing  guayule  shrubs 
and  rubber  and  to  obtain  and  hold  patents  on  such  new 
processes ; 

(8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed  from  guayule 
and  to  use  funds  so  obtained  in  replanting  and  maintaining 
an  area  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  inside 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 
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(9)  To  exercise  with  respect  to  rubber-bearing  plants 
other  than  guayule  the  same  powers  as  are  granted  in  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  with  respect  to  guayule. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint 
such  employees,  including  citizens  of  countries  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  appointments  may  he  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws, 
and  the  compensation  of  the  persons  so  appointed  may  be 
fixed  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  All  appointments  so  made  by 
the  Secretary  shall  he  made  only  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
efficiency. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  to  any^  agency  or 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any  board, 
commission,  independent  establishment,  corporation,  or  exec¬ 
utive  department  of  the  Government,  including  any  field  serv¬ 
ice  thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  information, 
services,  facilities,  officers  and  employees  thereof,  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus  and  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  may  transfer  to  such  other 
agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  as  may  be 
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1  requested  by  him  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  Act,  any  funds 

2  made  available  to  him  under  this  Act. 

3  Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 

4  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

5  this  Act.  Any  amounts  so  appropriated,  and  any  funds 

6  received  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  shall  remain  per- 

7  manently  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  without  re- 

8  gard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  relating  to  the 

9  availability  and  disposition  of  appropriated  funds  and  the 

10  disposition  of  funds  collected  by  officers  or  agencies  of  the 

11  United  States. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  19,  1942. 

Attest :  EDWIN  A.  HALSEY, 

Secretary. 
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77th  Congress 
2d  Session 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE®  j  1 


GUAYULE  RUBBER 


February  27,  1942. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Fulmer,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 


REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  22821 


The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(S.  2282)  to  provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule  anti  other  rubber- 
bearing  plants  and  to  make  available  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for 
emergency  and  defense  uses,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
thereon  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  pass,  without  amendment. 

STATEMENT 

Tn  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  there  is  shown  a  portion 
of  the  report  of  this  committee  on  S.  2152,  originally  reported.  The 
only  change  in  the  bill,  S.  2282,  is  the  substitution  of  the  wording 
“Western  Hemisphere”  in  lieu  of  the  wording  “United  States”  in 
various  places  throughout  the  bill,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
on  the  part  of  both  the  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture  in 
connection  with  the  rubber  program,  especially  on  account  of  this 
emergency. 

(A  portion  of  the  committee  report  on  S.  2152  follows:) 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  general, 
to  acquire  the  right  to  operate  under  patents  and  processes  relating  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  of  guayule  and  the  extraction  of  rubber  therefrom  and  to 
obtain  the  properties,  processes,  records,  and  data  necessary  to  such  operation. 
This  section  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting 
of,  a  maximum  of  75,000  acres  of  guayule  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  nucleus  planting  of  guayule  to  serve  as  a  domestic  source  of  crude 
rubber  and  to  provide  planting  material  for  further  expansion  to  meet  emergency 
needs  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  purchase  land  for  nurseries  and  as 
sites  for  factories  for  processing  guayule.  The  committee  believes  that  purchase 
of  land  should  be  limited  to  such  purposes  and  that  the  land  to  be  planted  to 
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the  guayule  shrub,  other  than  the  land  purchased  from  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Co.,  should  be  leased  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  10  years.  There  are 
included  provisions  for  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  purchase  necessary  equip¬ 
ment,  to  construct  and  operate,  or  to  contract  for  constructing  and  operating, 
processing  plants  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule,  and  broad  authority 
is  given  for  experimentation  with  a  view  to  improving  the  rubber  yield  of  guayule 
and  the  manufacturing  processes  in  which  guayule  is  used. 

Provisions  have  been  inserted  in  the  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  pay  not 
in  excess  of  $2,000,000  to  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  for  its  properties,  real 
and  personal,  in  California,  and  for  the  rights  to  operate  under  patents  and  proc¬ 
esses  concerning  guayule  planting,  cultivation,  and  processing  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  company.  Testimony  before  the  committee  revealed,  that,  unless  the 
project  authorized  by  the  bill  is  to  be  delayed  several  years,  immediate  arrange¬ 
ments  must  be  made  to  acquire  approximately  23,000  pounds  of  seed  of  an  im¬ 
proved  strain  of  guayule  now  owned  by  the  company  and  to  secure  the  data, 
processes,  patents,  equipment,  and  other  facilities  of  the  company.  This  company 
has  been  experimenting  for  many  years  with  domestic  cultivation  of  guayule  and, 
at  the  present  time,  is  the  sole  source  of  the  seed  of  improved  varieties  for  domestic 
cultivation  and  has  an  experiment  station  of  considerable  size,  including  a  nursery, 
growing  shrub,  and  a  processing  factory  in  Salinas  Valley,  Calif.  The  bill  author¬ 
izes  the  purchase  of  the  property  of  the  company  in  California,  but  not  the  real/ 
estate  of  the  company  in  Arizona,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  of  material  worth/ 
for  guayule  production. 

The  committee  realize  that  it  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  company’s 
assets  for  the  purpose  of  purchase,  especially  in  the  present  emergency.  Under 
normal  conditions,  it  appears  that  the  commercial  value  of  these  assets  would 
probably  be  a  great  deal  less  than  the  amount  authorized  in  the  bill.  However, 
in  view  of  the  present  critical  situation  with  respect  to  rubber  supplies,  the  assets 
of  the  company,  especially  the  seed  and  the  processes  developed  by  the  company, 
take  on  increased  values  incapable  of  exact  measurement.  Accordingly,  it  seems 
to  the  committee,  after  considering  the  information  presented  to  it,  that  as  much 
as  $2,000,000  should  be  authorized  for  the  purchase  from  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Co. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  the  committee  have  restricted  the  planting  of 
guayule  to  the  United  States.  The  committee  have  also  omitted  provisions  for 
condemnation  of  interests  in  land,  since  it  would  seem  that  specific  authority  for 
condemnation  is  unnecessary  under  general  principles  of  law  applicable  to  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  interests  in  land  by  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  exercise,  with  respect  to  rubber-bearing 
plants  other  than  guayule,  the  same  powers  as  are  granted  with  respect  to  guayule. 
Under  this  provision  of  the  bill,  experimentation  work  can  be  engaged  in  with 
respect  to  rubber-bearing  plants,  in  addition  to  guayule,  and  rubber-bearing 
wild  shrubs  and  plants  can  be  transported  to  and  processed  in  the  factories  used 
for  extracting  rubber  from  guayule. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  appoint  employees  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923./ 
Through  the  provisions  of  this  section,  persons,  including  Mexicans,  who  havey 
had  long  experience  with  the  domestic  cultivation  of  guayule  by  the  International 
Rubber  Co.*  can  be  employed. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  this  section  authorize  the  Secretary  to  utilize 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  and  to  allot  funds  to  bureaus  or  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal  Govern¬ 
ments  called  upon  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  bill. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such  funds  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  sets  up  a  revolving  fund  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  bill. 
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AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber-bearing 
plants  and  to  make  available  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for 
emergency  and  defense  uses. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  fives  of  die  United,  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the 

4  “Secretary”)  is  authorized — 

5  (1)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  or  other  agree- 

6  ment,  the  right  to  operate  under  processes  or  patents  relating 
I  to  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  guayule  or  the  extraction 

8  of  rubber  therefrom,  and  such  properties,  processes,  records, 

9  and  data  as  are  necessary  to  such  operation,  including  but 
R)  not  limited  to  any  such  rights  Owned  or  controlled  by  the 
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Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries, 
and  all  equipment,  materials,  structures,  factories,  real  prop¬ 
erty,  seed,  seedlings,  growing  shrub,  and  other  facilities, 
patents  and  processes  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  located  in  California,  and  for 
such  rights,  properties,  and  facilities  of  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Company  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  pay  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000; 

(2)  To  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting  of,  not  in 
excess  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  in  areas  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  where  the  best  growth  and  yields 
may  be  expected  in  order  to  maintain  a  nucleus  planting 
of  guayule  to  serve  as  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  as 
well  as  of  planting  material  for  use  in  further  expanding 
guayule  planting  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  crude  rubber;  to  establish  and  maintain  nurseries  to 
provide  seedlings  for  field  plants;  and  to  purchase  necessary 
equipment,  facilities,  and  land  for  nurseries; 

(3)  To  acquire  by  lease,  or  other  agreement,  for  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  rights  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making 
plantings  of  guayule;  to  make  surveys,  directly  or  through 
appropriate  Government  agencies,  of  areas  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  where  guayule  might  be  grown;  and  to  establish 
and  maintain  records  indicating  areas  to  which  guayule  cul¬ 
tivation  could  be  extended  for  emergency  production; 
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(4)  To  construct  or  operate,  or  to  contract  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of,  factories  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule, 
and  from  Chrysothamnus,  commonly  known  as  rabbit  brush; 
and  to  purchase,  operate,  and  maintain  equipment  for  the 
harvesting,  storing,  transporting,  and  complete  processing  of 
guayule,  and  Chrysothamnus,  commonly  known  as  rabbit 
brush,  and  to  purchase  land  as  sites  for  processing  plants; 

(5)  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  designed  to  increase  the 
yield  of  guayule  by  breeding  or  by  selection,  and  to  improve 
planting  methods;  to  make  surveys  of  areas  suitable  for  cul¬ 
tivating  guayule;  to  make  experimental  plantings;  and  to 
conduct  agronomic  tests ; 

(6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with 
any  other  public  or  private  agency,  to  determine  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  rubber  obtained  from  guayule  and  to  determine  the 
most  favorable  methods  of  compounding  and  using  guayule 
in  rubber  manufacturing  processes; 

(7)  To  improve  methods  of  processing  guayule  shrubs 
and  rubber  and  to  obtain  and  hold  patents  on  such  new 
processes ; 

(8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed  from  guayule 
and  to  use  funds  so  obtained  in  replanting  and  maintaining 
an  area  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  inside 
the  Western  Hemisphere ;  and 
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(9)  To  exercise  with  respect  to  rubber-bearing  plants 
other  than  guayule  the  same  powers  as  are  granted  in  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  with  respect  to  guayule. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint 
such  employees,  including  citizens  of  countries  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  appointments  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws, 
and  the  compensation  of  the  persons  so  appointed  may  be 
fixed  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  All  appointments  so  made  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
efficiency. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act.  to  any  agency  or 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any  board, 
commission,  independent  establishment,  corporation,  or  exec¬ 
utive  department  of  the  Government,  including  any  field  serv¬ 
ice  thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  information, 
services,  facilities,  officers  and  employees  thereof,  in  cann¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus  and  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  may  transfer  to  such  other 
agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  as  may  be 


5 


1  requested  by  him  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  Act,  any  funds 

2  made  available  to  him  under  this  Act. 

3  Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 

4  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

5  this  Act.  Any  amounts  so  appropriated,  and  any  funds 

6  received  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  shall  remain  per- 

7  manently  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  without  re- 

8  gard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  relating  to  the 

9  availability  and  disposition  of  appropriated  funds  and  the 

10  disposition  of  funds  collected  by  officers  or  agencies  of  the 

11  United  States. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  19,  1942. 

Attest :  EDWIN  A.  HALSEY, 

Secretary. 
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shrapnel  was  found  all  over  the  place, 
and  much  confusion  was  caused.  We 
think  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  should  get  together 
and  issue  a  joint  statement  which  will 
tell  the  whole  truth. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

STRIKES  IN  DEFENSE  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  excerpts  from  certain  letters  I  have 
received. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON  addressed 
the  House.  His  remarks  Will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

TEACHING  OF  SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
other  things  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  Department  of  State, 
after  its  visit  to  South  and  Central 
America  last  summer,  recommended  the 
teaching  of  a  second  language,  either 
Spanish  or  Portuguese,  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  this  country.  On  page  29,  of 
our  report  of  December  4,  1941,  is  the 
following: 

One  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to  world 
peace  has  been  the  inability  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world  to  exchange  ideas 
through  the  medium  of  a  common  language. 
Fortunately  our  citizens  are  beginning  to 
awaken  to  this  fact  with  the  result  that  to¬ 
day  Spanish  and  Portuguese  courses  are  be¬ 
ing  given  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
throughout  the  entire  country.  The  com¬ 
mittee  feels  so  strongly  on  this  subject  that 
if  it  had  it  in  its  power  it  would  insist  that 
either  Spanish  or  Portuguese  be  made  a 
compulsory  subject  in  all  of  our  elementary 
schools  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  am  very  happy  at  this  time  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Charles  A.  Thomson,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Cultural  Relations  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State: 

I  know  you  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
80,000  boys  and  girls,  representing  275  school 
districts  In  Texas,  began  the  study  of  Span¬ 
ish  in  the  elementary  grades  on  February  1, 
1042.  The  Department  of  Education  of  Texas 
has  added  Spanish  to  the  curriculum  for  all 
grades  from  the  third  to  the  seventh,  and 
has  issued  free  textbooks  for  the  students. 

This  is  action  in  the  right  direction  for 
solidarity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  _  _ 

GUAYULE  RUBBER 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  S.  2282,  to  provide 
for  the  planting  of  guayule  and  other 
rubber-bearing  plants  so  as  to  make 
available  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for 
emergency  and  defense  uses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object  in 
order  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  explain  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  this  is  the  Senate 
bill  that  came  up  in  the  House  some  days 
ago.  The  House  made  some  amend¬ 
ments,  among  them  being  an  amendment 
confining  the  operations  under  the  bill  to 
the  United  States,  and  sent  it  back  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  accepted  all  of  the 
House  amendments.  The  President  ve¬ 
toed  the  bill  because  of  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  limiting  the  operations  under  the 
bill  to  the  United  States.  The  Senate, 
following  the  recommendation  made  by 
the  President  in  his  veto  message,  elimi¬ 
nated  the  restrictive  House  amendment 
and  made  the  bill  applicable  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  The  bill  then  came  up 
before  the  Agricultural  Committee  and 
the  committee  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  only  change  made  in 
the  bill  as  heretofore  passed  by  the  House 
is  the  provision  broadening  the  opera¬ 
tions  under  the  bill  to  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Then, 
as  the  bill  stands  now,  it  applies  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  As  it  stands  now  it 
applies  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
That  is  the  only  change  in  the  House  bill. 
This  bill  came  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  yesterday  and  was  reported 
out  by  that  committee  with  that  change. 
There  seems  to  be  need  for  speedy  action, 
as  those  interested  are  very  anxious  for 
the  immediate  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  What 
other  countries  are  they  contemplating 
raising  guayule  in? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  The  guayule  is  a 
native  plant  of  New  Mexico.  The  State 
Department  explains  that  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  putting  in  the  words  “Western 
Hemisphere”  was  to  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  if  it  saw  fit,  to  cultivate  the  guayule 
shrub  in  Mexico  close  to  the  Texas 
border. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Does 
the  gentleman  think  that  this  plant 
would  grow  better  there  than  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  I  do  not.  I  believe 
it  can  be  cultivated  in  continental  United 
States  better  than  in  Mexico ;  but  the  bill 
gives  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
right. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object.  I  am  not  going  to  object, 
because  I  don’t  want  to  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  doing  anything  to  hinder  the 
final  enactment  of  this  legislation.  How¬ 
ever,  I  feel  that  the  veto  of  the  former  bill 
was  not  justified,  and  at  this  time  I  am 
very  much  in  doubt  as  to  whether  we 
should  enact  legislation  which  does  not 
limit  the  production  of  this  plant  to  the 
United  States.  I  say  that  because  Mex¬ 
ico,  which  is  the  only  other  country  in 
which  I  understand  we  will  attempt  to 
produce  guayule,  has  placed  an  embargo 
on  the  export  of  rubber.  This  went  into 
effect  on  the  17th  of  February,  so  I  am 
informed  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  I  hope  that  while  this  bill  does 
permit  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
go  into  Mexico  and  bring  about  the  culti¬ 


vation  of  guayule  in  that  country,  that 
this  will  not  be  done  as  long  as  we  have  a 
situation  where  it  is  not  possible  to  bring 
rubber  into  this  country  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  realizes  that  the  purpose  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  to  devote  their  efforts  to  the 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re¬ 
serve  the  right  to  object  to  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  FlannaganI  if 
the  Senate  in  accepting  the  House 
amendments  struck  out  the  word  “con¬ 
demnation”  and  deprived  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  right  to  condemn,  and  also  if 
the  same  provision  is  in  the  bill  which 
fails  to  state  any  definite  amount  as  to 
the  authorization,  but  makes  the  sky  the 
limit,  which  are  two  objections  I  made  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  bill  when  it  was 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  The  Senate  passed 
the  bill  which  was  sent  over  by  the  House 
with  a  single  change  of  striking  out  the 
words  “United  States”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  “Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.” 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition  as  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Hope].  I  do  not  want  to  stop  any 
legislation  that  is  needed  as  a  war  meas¬ 
ure,  but  I  repeat  what  I  said  several  days 
ago.  The  language  in  the  bill  is  highly 
objectionable  and  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  never 
have  passed  it  in  that  form.  I  am  not 
going  to  object,  but  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  I  do  object  to  the  language  in  the 
bill,  as  I  expressed  myself  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  when  the  bill  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  House.  I  do  not  feel,, 
even  if  you  deny  the  Government  the 
right  to  condemn  in  this  bill,  it  will 
amount  to  anything,  because  in  so  doing 
you  are  setting  aside  a  constitutional 
provision,  and  we  cannot  amend  the  Con¬ 
stitution  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  to  ask  this  of  the  gentle¬ 
man:  In  speaking,  first,  of  developing 
lands  in  Mexico,  naturally  we  would  have 
to  have  the  State  Department  cooperate 
with  the  Mexican  Government,  to  de¬ 
velop  those  lands,  would  we  not? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RICH.  How  much  investigation 
has  been  made  to  determine  whether  we 
are  now  able  to  get  lands  in  this  country 
which,  under  proper  irrigation,  could 
grow  that  plant? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  Dr. 
Brandeis,  who  has  charge  of  the  matter 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  states 
that  sufficient  land  can  be  found  in  con¬ 
tinental  United  States. 

Mr.  RICH.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted 
to  make.  We  are  here  to  develop  Ameri¬ 
can  soil  insofar  as  we  possibly  can  and 
help  the  American  farmers. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir-' 
ginia? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  th6  “Secre¬ 
tary”)  is  authorized — 

(1)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  or 
other  agreement,  the  right  to  operate  under 
processes  or  patents  relating  to  the  growing 
and  harvesting  of  guayule  or  the  extraction 
of  rubber  therefrom,  and  such  properties, 
processes,  records,  and  data  as  are  necessary 
to  such  operation,  including  but  not  limited 
to  any  such  rights  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  or  any  of 
its  subsidiaries,  and  all  equipment,  mate¬ 
rials,  structures,  factories,  real  property,  seed, 
seedlings,  growing  shrub,  and  other  facilities, 
patents  and  processes  of  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Co.,  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  lo¬ 
cated  in  California,  and  for  such  rights,  prop¬ 
erties,  and  facilities  of  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Co.  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000; 

(2)  To  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting 
of,  not  in  excess  of  75,000  acres  of  guayule 
in  areas  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  where 
the  best  growth  and  yields  may  be  expected 
in  order  to  maintain  a  nucleus  planting  of 
guayule  to  serve  as  a  domestic  source  of  crude 
rubber  as  well  as  of  planting  material  for  use 
in  further  expanding  guayule  planting  to 
meet  emergency  needs  of  the  United  States 
for  crude  rubber;  to  establish  and  maintain 
nurseries  to  provide  seedlings  for  field  plants; 
and  to  purchase  necessary  equipment,  facili¬ 
ties,  and  land  for  nurseries; 

(3)  To  acquire  by  lease,  or  other  agreement, 
for  not  exceeding  10  years,  rights  to  land  for 
the  purpose  of  making  plantings  of  guayule; 
to  make  surveys,  directly  or  through  appro¬ 
priate  Government  agencies,  of  areas  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  where  guayule  might  be 
grown;  and  to  establish  and  maintain  records 
indicating  areas  to  which  gayule  cultivation 
could  be  extended  for  emergency  production; 

(4)  To  construct  or  operate,  or  to  contract 
for  the  operation  of,  factor:  ds  for  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  rubber  from  guayule,  and  from 
Chrysothamnus,  commonly  known  as  rabbit 
brush;  and  to  purchase,  operate,  and  main¬ 
tain  equipment  for  the  harvesting,  storing, 
transporting,  and  complete  processing  of 
guayule,  and  Chrysothamnus,  commonly 
known  as  rabbit  brush,  and  to  purchase  land 
as  sites  for  processing  plants; 

(5)  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he  may 
cooperate  with  any  other  public  or  private 
agency,  designed  to  increase  the  yield  of 
guayule  by  breeding  or  by  selection,  and  to 
improve  planting  methods;  to  make  surveys 
of  areas  suitable  for  cultivating  guayule;  to 
make  experimental  plantings;  and  to  conduct 
agronomic  tests; 

(6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  he  may  co¬ 
operate  with  any  other  public  or  private 
agency,  to  determine  the  qualities  of  rubber 
obtained  from  guayule  and  to  determine  the 
most  favorable  methods  of  compounding  and 
using  guayule  in  rubber  manufacturing 
processes; 

(7)  To  improve  methods  of  processing 
guayule  shrubs  and  rubber  and  to  obtain 
and  hold  patents  on  such  new  processes; 

(8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed 
from  guayule  and  to  use  funds  so  obtained 
in  replanting  and  maintaining  an  area  of 
75,000  acres  of  guayule  inside  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  and 

(9)  To  exercise  with  respect  to  rubber¬ 
bearing  plants  other  than  guayule  the  same 
powers  as  are  granted  in  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
guayule. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
appoint  such  employees,  including  citizens 
of  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act.  Such  appointments  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 


the  civil-service  laws  and  the  compensation 
of  the  persons  so  appointed  may  be  fixed 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Clas¬ 
sification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  All  ap¬ 
pointments  so  made  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  made  only  the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  the 
powers  and  duties  conferred  on  him  by  this 
act  to  any  agency  or  bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of 
any  board,  commission,  independent  estab¬ 
lishment,  corporation,  or  executive  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government,  including  any  field 
service  thereof,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use 
of  information,  services,  facilities,  officers 
and  employees  thereof,  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus 
and  offices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  may  transfer  to  such  other  agencies  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  as  may  be 
requested  by  him  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
this  act,  any  funds  made  available  to  him 
under  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Any 
amounts  so  appropriated,  and  any  funds  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Secretary  under  this  act,  shall 
remain  permanently  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act  without  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  other  laws  relating  to  the 
availability  and  disposition  of  appropriated 
funds  and  the  disposition  of  funds  collected 
by  officers  or  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  approval  today  of  the  guayule- 
rubber  bill  now  under  consideration 
marks  the  completion  of  a  long  but  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  to  interest  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  production  of  rubber 
from  the  guayule  shrub.  It  has  been 
almost  2  years  since  I  first  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  the  potentialities  that  exist  in 
this  desert  plant.  Many  obstacles  have 
been  encountered,  but  all  of  these  have 
finally  been  overcome,  including  the  ob¬ 
jections  raised  by  the  President  in  his 
veto  message  on  the  original  guayule  bill. 
Now  that  these  latter  objections  have 
been  met,  I  anticipate  that  the  President 
will  approve  the  measure  without  undue 
delay. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  of  material  value  in  de¬ 
veloping  one  of  the  most  important  nat¬ 
ural  resources  in  the  United  States. 
Guayule  offers  a  practical,  proven  source 
of  rubber  which,  within  a  few  years’ 
time,  should  largely  offset  the  loss  of  our 
present  supply  of  hevea  rubber. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  mis¬ 
leading  articles  and  statements  have  ap¬ 
peared  from  time  to  time  with  reference 
to  the  guayule  development  program. 
Members  of  the  House  are  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  for  having  ignored  the  misrepre¬ 
sentations  and  for  having  voiced  approval 
of  the  program  as  outlined  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure.  This  bill  would  not  have 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  nor  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  valuable  aid  which 
I  was  given  by  many  interested  Mem¬ 
bers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  of 
those  whose  untiring  efforts  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  bringing  the  guayule  project  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  consideration. 

I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  this  is 
simply  an  emergency  program  that 
should  be  terminated  when  the  war  is 


over.  We  would  be  short-sighted,  indeed, 
if  we  failed  to  continue  to  produce  a 
sizable  percentage  of  our  annual  rub¬ 
ber  needs  and  sufficient  guayule  nursery 
stock  to  insure  against  another  such  rub¬ 
ber  shortage  as  we  are  faced  with  at 
the  present  time.  Nine  months  have 
elapsed  since  my  original  guayule-rubber 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture.  Fortunately,  there 
is  still  sufficient  time  left  to  plant  all  of 
the  available  guayule  seed  this  spring, 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  vastly 
expand  this  entire  program  in  1943. 

Once  again  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
membership  of  the  House  for  the  favor¬ 
able  action  taken  on  the  bill  under  con¬ 
sideration  and  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  splendid  support  that  the  entire 
program  has  received. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  by 
unanimous  consent,  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  own  remarks. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  consider  the  pending  legislation  of  such 
importance,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names; 

[Roll  No.  31] 

Anderson, 

Gifford 

Osmers 

N.  Mex. 

Gillette 

O’Toole 

Arnold 

Green 

Paddock 

Baldwin 

Holmes 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Barnes 

Hook 

Rivers 

Bender 

Houston 

Rodgers,  Pa. 

Blaekney 

Jarrett 

Sacks 

Buck 

Jensen 

Schaefer,  Ill. 

Buckley.  N.  Y. 

Johnson, 

Scott 

Burdick 

Lyndon  B. 

Shannon 

Byrne 

Kennedy, 

Sheridan 

Byron 

Michael  J. 

Simpson 

Clason 

Kleberg 

Smith,  Pa. 

Cole,  Md. 

Kopplemann 

Sparkman 

Copeland 

Kramer 

Stefan 

Creal 

Landis 

Tenerowicz 

Curtis 

Lane 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Disney 

Lesinski 

Tolan 

Domengeaux 

Ludlow 

Traynor 

Douglas 

Maas 

Vreeland 

Eaton 

Magnuson 

Walter 

Fish 

Norton 

West 

Ga  vagan 

O’Day 

Woodruff,  Mich. 

Gearhart 

O’Hara 

Worley 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call,  362 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
dispense,  with  further  proceedings  under 
the  call. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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[Public  Law  473 — 77th  Congress] 

[Chapter  140 — 2d  Session] 

[S.  2282] 

AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  the  planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber-bearing  plants  and  to 

make  available  a  source  of  crude  rubber  for  emergency  and  defense  uses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the  “Secretary”)  is  authorized — 

(1)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  or  other  agreement,  the  right 
p  to  operate  under  processes  or  patents  relating  to  the  growing  and 

harvesting  of  guayule  or  the  extraction  of  rubber  therefrom,  and 
such  properties,  processes,  records,  and  data  as  are  necessary  to  such 
operation,  including  but  not  limited  to  any  such  rights  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  or  any  of  its 
subsidiaries,  and  all  equipment,  materials,  structures,  factories,  real 
property,  seed,  seedlings,  growing  shrub,  and  other  facilities,  patents 
and  processes  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  or  any  of  its 
subsidiaries,  located  in  California,  and  for  such  rights,  properties,  and 
facilities  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company  or  any  of  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 ; 

(2)  To  plant,  or  contract  for  the  planting  of,  not  in  excess  of 
seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  in  areas  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  where  the  best  growth  and  yields  may  be  expected  in 
order  to  maintain  a  nucleus  planting  of  guayule  to  serve  as  a  domestic 
source  of  crude  rubber  as  well  as  of  planting  material  for  use  in 
further  expanding  guayule  planting  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  the 
United  States  for  crude  rubber;  to  establish  and  maintain  nurseries 
to  provide  seedlings  for  field  plants;  and  to  purchase  necessary 
equipment,  facilities,  and  land  for  nurseries; 

(3)  To  acquire  by  lease,  or  other  agreement,  for  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  rights  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making  plantings  of  guayule; 
to  make  surveys,  directly  or  through  appropriate  Government  agen- 

I  cies,  of  areas  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  where  guayule  might  be 
grown ;  and  to  establish  and  maintain  records  indicating  areas 
to  which  guayule  cultivation  could  be  extended  for  emergency 
production ; 

(4)  To  construct  or  operate,  or  to  contract  for  the  operation  of, 
factories  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  guayule,  and  from 
Chrysothamnus,  commonly  known  as  rabbit  brush ;  and  to  purchase, 
operate,  and  maintain  equipment  for  the  harvesting,  storing,  trans¬ 
porting,  and  complete  processing  of  guayule,  and  Chrysothamnus, 
commonly  known  as  rabbit  brush,  and  to  purchase  land  as  sites  for 
processing  plants; 

(5)  To  conduct  studies,  in  which  he’may  cooperate  with  any  other 
public  or  private  agency,  designed  to  increase  the  yield  of  guayule 
by  breeding  or  in’  selection,  and  to  improve  planting  methods;  to 
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make  surveys  of  areas  suitable  for  cultivating  guayule;  to  make 
experimental  plantings;  and  to  conduct  agronomic  tests; 

(6)  To  conduct  tests,  in  which  he  may  cooperate  with  any  other 
public  or  private  agency,  to  determine  the  qualities  of  rubber  obtained 
from  guayule  and  to  determine  the  most  favorable  methods  of  com¬ 
pounding  and  using  guayule  in  rubber  manufacturing  processes; 

(7)  To  improve  methods  of  processing  guayule  shrubs  and  rubber 
and  to  obtain  and  hold  patents  on  such  new  processes; 

(8)  To  sell  guayule  or  rubber  processed  from  guayule  and  to  use 
funds  so  obtained  in  replanting  and  maintaining  an  area  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  acres  of  guayule  inside  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 

(9)  To  exercise  with  respect  to  rubber-bearing  plants  other  than 
guayule  the  same  powers  as  are  granted  in  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  guayule. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint  such  employees, 
including  citizens  of  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
appointments  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
civil-service  laws,  and  the  compensation  of  the  persons  so  appointed 
may  be  fixed  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  All  appointments  so  made  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  the  powers  and  duties  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  this  Act  to  any  agency  or  bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  any  board,  commission, 
independent  establishment,  corporation,  or  executive  department  of 
the  Government,  including  any  field  service  thereof,  may  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  use  of  information,  services,  facilities,  officers  and 
employees  thereof,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  allot  to  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  or  may  transfer  to  such  other  agencies  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  as  may  be  requested  by  him  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  this  Act,  any  funds  made  available  to  him  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any 
amounts  so  appropriated,  and  any  funds  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act,  shall  remain  permanently  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws 
relating  to  the  availability  and  disposition  of  appropriated  funds 
and  the  disposition  of  funds  collected  by  officers  or  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

Approved,  March  5,  1942. 
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